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HIS  MOST  CHRISTIAN  MAJESTY, 
CHARLES  X^°- 


HKO  or  FRASCE  ASD  NAT.VMB, 


SiKE, 


I 


ToDB  Majesty's  moat  groeioue  acceptance  of  a  copy  of  the 
Works  of  Mr.  Burke,  and  your  condescension  in  permitting 
this  lost  Tolume  •  of  those  Works  to  he  inscribed  with  your 
Majesty's  nftme,  would  done  amply  remunerate  the  editor  for 
all  his  pains  and  labours  in  preparing  them  for  the  press ;  but 
he  ia  confident  that  your  Majesty  will  concede  to  him,  that 
the  greatest  gratification  he  can  deriTO  irom  hia  labours  is  to 
be  found  in  the  reflection,  that  mankind  wiH  be  benefited  by 
the  publication  of  sentiments,  religious,  moral,  and  political, 
which  will  tend  to  enlighten  both  princes  and  subjects  upon 
their  respective  duties, 

In  presenting  to  your  Majesty  this  work,  may  I  presume  to 
'|«int  out,  in  a  few  words,  its  sis  principal  features. — 1st, 
American  Taiation — 2nd,  A  system  of  Economy  in  the  Public 
Expenditure,  combined  with  additional  security  for  the  Inde- 
pendence of  Parliament — 3rd,  East  Indian  Delinquency — 4tli, 
French  Eevolution — Gth,  Emancipation  of  Eonian  Catholic 
Subjects  of  this  Kingdom:— Gth,  Abolition  of  Negro  Slavery. 


Wliilfit  your  Majesty  mdmires  the  efbrts  of  Mr.  Biirke*8 
genius,  both  in  resistmg  Iftwless  poirer  and  in  ocxnecting 
popular  eiroTB,  you  vill  reeognise  and  adoie  the  goodness  oi 
that  DiTlne  ProTidenoe,  whidi  is,  perinps,  in  no  respect  more 
eonspeaouB  than  in  giving  eYJfltencet,  as  ooaasm  may  leqniie, 
to  human  talents,  and  to  other  instromaitB  adequate  to  the 
purposes  of  its  mystenous  diFpfroatinnR. 

Of  these  instruments  the  Tirtnes  of  princes  are  amcmg  the 
r:^?5t  noble.  3day  those  of  your  Mi^estj  and  d  your  family 
be  the  blessing  of  your  pec^le.  When,  after  the  dose  of  a 
reign  which  I  pray  Gfod  may  be  long  and  proapoous,  your 
Majesty's  subjects  shall  hare  reaped  tlie  finits  of  your  Ma- 
jesty's experience,  and  inflexible  adherence  to  the  principles 
BO  dearly  developed  and  so  ably  Gofarced.  bj  this  great 
writer,  the  merits  of  the  sage  and  of  the  prince  wiU  be  justly 
appreciated. 

Deign,  Sire,  to  accept  the  homa^  of  my  most  perfect  re- 
spect, and  the  assurance  of  my  fervent  tows  for  ihe  wel&re 
of  yoor  Majesty,  and  of  your  most  august  funily ;  and  permit 
me  to  anbacribe  myself, 

SiBS, 

Tour  Majesty's  most  obedient, 

and  most  lumble  servant, 

Waucxr  Eochksteb 


SPEECHES 


rs  THE  niPEAcnMENT  or 


WAKREN   HASTINGS. 


THE  LOED  VISCOUXT  UnLTON, 


Mr  SEAB  LOEO, 

I  AM  persuaded  that  your  lordahip  will  not  be  dispkaBed 
to  see  your  name  inscribed  at  the  beginning  of  an  introduo 
tion  to  the  fourth  volume  of  Mr.  Burke'e  posthumous  works. 
The  hereditary  interest  which  you  poaaesB  in  whatever  re- 
gards the  public  labours  of  that  great  inan  and  distinguished 
statesman  will  forrOj  I  trust,  but  a  small  part  of  your  claim 
to  such  a  distinction.  Tour  father,  and  your  great-uncle,  the 
late  Marquess  of  Rockingham,  in  addition  to  the  happiness 
which  they  enjoyed  of  his  personal  intimacy  and  friendship, 
had  also  the  gratification  of  being  in  a  high  degree  instru- 
mental in  the  direction  of  those  labours  to  the  service  of  their 
country,  I  well  remember  that  Mr.  Burke  manifested  no 
ordinary  sensation  of  Joy  at  your  birth — an  event  which  he 
couBKlered  to  be  intimately  connected  with  the  essential  in- 
terests of  the  nation.  The  heir  to  a  title  conveying  the  right 
to  a  seat  in  the  legislotive  conncilB  of  the  nation,  and  to  a 
landed  pr'jporty  among  the  first  in  value  and  amplitude, — the 
future  head  of  a  family  whose  alliances  and  connetions 
spread  its  influence  through  a  wide  range  of  social  and  politi- 
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cnl  iotcrcourse,  and  gave  it  a  sensible  and  permanent  weight 
iu  all  matters  of  state,  could  not  be  regarded  by  him  with 
indiliereiice.  Nor  will  this  appear  extraordinary,  when  it  is 
considered  that  the  principles  of  the  party  of  which  he 
knew  you  would  almost  necessarily  become  a  distinguished 
nieitiber,and  probably  an  eminent  support — principles  founded 
upon  the  basis  of  political  liberty,  and  cdculated  in  their 
practical  application  to  promote  its  security  in  this  nation^ 
[jad  been  more  philosophically  developed  and  more  accu- 
rately defined,  more  systematically  arranged  and  applied 
with  more  profound  wisdom  to  their  practical  object,  by  him 
than  by  any  other  per8on,^principles,  too,  not  less  warmly 
cherished  m  his  heart  than  firmly  embraced  by  his  under- 
standing. Disinterested  patriotism,  he  knew,  you  would 
iinbibe  Irom  the  lessons  of  your  virtuous  parents,  and  a  Whig 
patriot  alone  was  to  be  expected  from  the  house  of  "Went- 
«vorth.  When  he  was  taken  from  us,  you  had  not  attained 
an  age  that  enabled  you  to  profit,  as  your  immediate  prede- 
cessors had  done,  by  his  friendship  in  private  and  cooperation 
in  public  life.  But  hereditary  veneration  for  his  character 
ancl  the  studious  perusal  of  his  writings  have  in  a  great  de- 
gree supplied  that  loss.  Had  he  lived  to  know  how  firmly 
ami  zealously  you  are  attached  to  the  principles  which  he 
had  invariably  maintained,  and  how  steadily  and  manfully 
you  come  forward  upon  all  occasions  to  their  support,  he 
would  have  derived  from  that  knowledge,  in  the  present  in- 
auspicious state  of  public  affairs,  some  consolation,  at  least, 
perhaps  some  hope  of  better  times ;  notwithstanding  the  tri- 
aniphaut  career  which  lies  open  to  the  enemies  of  Whiggism, 
in  consequence  of  divisioiis  within  itself,  and  the  apathy  of  the 
people  from  without. 

In  the  mind  of  Mr.  Burke,  political  principles  were  not 
objects  of  barren  speculation.  Wisdom  in  him  was  always 
practical.  Whatever  his  understanding  adopted  as  truth, 
/nade  its  way  to  his  heart,  and  sunk  deep  into  it ;  and  his 
ardent  and  generous  feelings  seized  with  promptitude  and 
eagerness  every  occasion  of  applying  it  to  the  use  of  man- 
kind. How  large  a  portion  of  an  active  and  laborious  life 
was  thus  employed,  will  be  seen  in  our  future  history  ot  it 
Where  shall  we  find  recorded  exertions  of  active  benevolence, 
at  once  BO  numerous,  so  varied,  and  so  important,  made  by 
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one  ijio  P  Aaiongat  these,  the  redresa  of  wrongs  and  the 
protection  of  weakiiesa  from  the  oppreaaion  iif  power  weni 
moat  coiiBpicuous ;  and  of  this  kiod,  the  Impeacbment  of  Wr. 
Uastiogs  was  condidered  by  Mr.  Burke  as  beyond  all  com- 
parison the  moat  interesting  and  momentouB. 

The  volume  which  is  now  inscribed  to  jour  lordship  re- 
lates t«  that  proceeding, — a  proceeding  which  that  virtuoui 
and  enlightened  representative  held  to  bo  the  most  important 
of  his  parliamentary  labours. 

The  assumption  of  arbitraiy  power,  in  whatever  shape  it 
appeared,  whether  under  the  veil  of  legitimacy,  or  skulking 
in  the  diaguiae  of  state  necessity,  or  presenting  the  shameless 
front  of  usurpation, — whether  the  prescriptive  claim  of  as- 
cendency, orthebriefcareer  of  official  authority,  or  the  newly- 
acquired  dominion  of  a  mob,' — waa  the  sure  object  of  his 
detestation  and  hostUity.  His  endeavours  to  stifle  it  in  its 
birth,  or  to  obstruct  its  march  and  impede  its  progress,  or  to 
redr^H  its  oppressions,  will  be  found  to  have  occupied  iu  va- 
rious instances,  as  I  have  already  said,  no  small  portion  of  his 
lite.  The  scale  upon  which  oppressions  of  this  kind  had 
been  eserciued  in  our  East- Indian  possessions,  was  of  such  a 
magnitude  that  it  required  a  mind  like  his  to  grapple  with 
them,  ffis  ardent  zeal  and  unwearied  perseverance  were 
not  more  than  equal  to  the  task.  He  well  knew  that  the 
impunity  of  Indian  delinquency  was  demanded  by  interest 
too  weighty  and  extensive,  and  waa  secured  by  influence 
and  protection  too  powerful,  to  be  resisted.  The  event,  ac- 
cordingly, did  not  correspond  with  his  wishes :  but  the  eelal 
of  a  triumph  waa  neither  necessary  to  bis  fame,  nor  the  tri- 
umph itseu  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  own  mind.  The  real 
cause  which  he  advocated  did  not  depend  upon  the  decision 
of  the  court  of  judicature  before  which  the  impeachroent  waa 
tried.  From  the  moment  it  waa  voted  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, the  attainment  of  its  main  object  was  placed  out  of  the 
power  of  hie  opponents  to  wrest  from  him. — The  existence 
of  tlis  enormities,  with  the  commission  of  which  the  gorernor- 
general  was  charged,  how  much  soever  the  managers  might 
fail  in  the  technical  proof  of  his  guilt,  required  only  to  he 

'  This  is  not  a  faDciful  enumpratiou  of  poBsible  cases.  The  reader  iiill 
fiodinlhese  volomes  exaaiples  of  Mr.  Burke's  exections,  relenible  In  eicli 
f  Ulicalw  can:.— EuiT 


r 
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known  I  find  Mr.  Burke  wm  firmly  persuaded,  that  by  tba 
invtiitiicnlion  of  tho  afioira  of  tfaat  government  resulting  &(»n 
till.'  iriiJ,  imd  by  tho  public  esposure  of  the  crimcB  which  hod 
been  iwriidtratiid,  lie  had  not  only  diecharged  a  sacred  and 
iinperative  duty,  but  at  the  same  time  bad  interposed  a  pow- 
oriiil  cbock  to  the  commission  in  future  of  such  enormibes. 

It  WM  from  this  view  of  the  subject  that  be  had,  a  short 
Hint!  ht^foro  his  lost  ei(^nosB,  begun  to  prepare  materials  tot 
■  ci>m]ilote  history  of  the  impeachment.  Hi*  subsequent  in*- 
bility  to  proceed  in  it  was,  I  icnow,  most  sensibly  felt  by  him  i 
and  it  was  among  the  last  requeate  he  made  me,  that  I  would 
collect  and  aFrunce  those  materials,  and  publish  so  much  of 
thuiii  ait  I  niiitlit  judge  lit  for  publication. 

With  tliia  Jt^airo  of  my  most  dear  and  honoured  friend  I 
nm  endeavouring  to  comply.  The  cultivators  of  literature 
will  fur  ever  taiueut  the  want  of  his  finishing  hsad.  I  trust, 
however,  that  the  substance  of  the  whole  of  the  proceedings 
will  bo  lounil  in  these  volumes,  and  that  the  phOoaopher  and 
tlic  stattmiian  will  not  be  insenfiible  of  their  value.  This 
vdluiiie  contains  tho  speeches  which  he  made  at  the  close  of 
thu  iuiiicHchincnt,  and  which  were  continued  for  nine  days. 

In  u  Bubseuuent  volumu  an  essay  will  be  made  towaios  a 
history  of  his  life,  comprising  such  part  of  his  correspondence, 
and  other  fugitive  coinpositionB.  as  may  he  judged  fit  for  pub- 
lic perusal.  This  volume,  the  termination  of  my  labours  and 
of  our  joint  trust  in  editiug  the  posthumous  works  of  Mr. 
Burke,  "l  purpose  dedioatingto  the  earl,  your  venerable  father. 
But  BB  it  may  not  be  the  Divine  will  that  I  should  live  to 
accomplish  my  intention,  you  will  not,  I  hope,  my  dear  lord, 
refuse  permiasion  to  mj  availing  myself  of  this  present  omior- 
tunity  of  telling  the  world  how  greatly  I  love  him,  ond  how 
higlJy  I  honour  him. 

Soon  after  my  first  acquaintance  with  hira,  he  succeeded 
to  the  splendid  possessions  of  his  uncle,  the  Marquess  of 
fiockingham,  my  revered  master  and  patron  ;  and,  togethw 
with  them,  perhaps  1  may  be  permitted  to  say,  to  the  guar- 
dianship of  the  Whig  cause  in  England  and  Ireland.  From 
that  time  his  politicS  conduct  is  well  kooHu  to  hia  countiTi 
for  covertly  or  in  concealment,  I  may  eonlidently  assert,  bb 
has  done  nothing.  To  his  country,  then,  I  may  safely  leave 
the  judgment  of  that  conduct.     Hu  political  knowledge  aiia 
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his  ability  for  tbe  administratioa  of  public  afiaire,  are  known 
to  those  who  have  either  eat  in  cflimcil  or  bave  held  oor- 
respoiideuce  with  him  upon  political  subjects.  His  official 
services,  indeed,  during  tlie  late  long  reigo  will  not  appear 
frequent  in  the  hietoric  page,  nor  hia  name  prominently  con- 
apicuoUB  in  the  annals  of  party ;  but  Jn  the  silent  operation 
(H  those  causes  which  h^ve  hitherto  trouBmitted  tu  ua  the 
conatitution,  if  not  unimpaired,  perhaps  without  essential 
deterioration,  through  the  v4ciBsitudes  of  that  eventful  period, 
and  which  have  rescued  it  from  irequeat  and  imminent  dan- 
gers, the  politician  who  looks  below  the  surface  of  things 
will  discover  abundant  proofs  of  bis  influence.  Ever  keeping 
steadily  in  hia  view  the  essential  equipoises  of  our  consti- 
tution, he  conceived  it  to  be  bis  paramount  duty,  however 
painful  tbe  performance  of  it  might  be,  to  endeavour  to  main- 
tain that  balance  between  its  constituent  parts  which  is 
necessary  to  the  very  existence  of  the  constitution  itself. 

If  at  one  time  he  abdicated,  as  it  were,  the  high  rank 
which  he  held  aa  a  leader  of  the  old  "Whig  party,  by  concur- 
ringi  in  such  a  formation  of  a  new  party,  oa  t«  the  jealous 
eye  of  tbe  public  appeared  tinged  with  a  factious  pursuit  of 
power,  and  which  eicited  suspicions  of  a  dereliction  of  prin- 
ciples, it  was  because  he  well  knew  that  no  such  dereliction 
had  taken  place,  and  that  there  were  no  other  means  of  com- 
bating with  effect  that  favourite  system  which,  from  tbe  be- 
ginning of  the  late  reign,  was  directed  in  alt  its  operations 
to  the  very  extinction  of  Whiggiem. 

It^  in  an  alarming  exigency,  when  all  constituted  authority 
was  threatened  with  subversion,  he  submitted^  to  the  painful 
necessity  of  aciing  in  separation  from  men  tbr  wbom  he 
entertained  the  highest  esteem,  and  with  whom  he  had  lived 
in  habits  of  tbe  most  intimate  friendship,  and  in  concert 
with  those  of  whose  political  conduct  he  had  before  generally 
disapproved,  it  was  for  the  furpoce  of  discouraging  the  pro- 
jects of  innovation  which  had  been  avowedly  espoused  by 
those  who  were  then  called  the  New  Whigs :  it  was  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing,  by  strengthening  the  legitimate  opera- 
tions of  government,  those  inroads  upon  the  conatitution,  to 

'  The  ooalilion  with  Lord  North,  in  1783. 

«  TtBcMialiliDiiwitliMr.  Pitl,iii  1794,  aiid  the  furmilion  ofLcrd  Gren- 
nlle's  "*nj"'t' "''"",  in  16UG. 
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ubich  the  executive  adminiBtration,  when  weakly  formed,  is 
ofteu  drivea  in  popular  disturbances  to  have  recourse  ;  and 
particularly  it  was  with  a  well-grounded  eipectation  of  pro- 
curing thereby  the  accompliahment  of  a  great  act  of  national 
justice,  by  the  reatoratiou  of  our  Eoman  Catholic  fellow-Bub- 
jecta  to  their  political  rights.  Tbia  support  of  the  eiecutiye 
government  required  no  compromiBe  of  public  principles ;  on 
the  contraiT,  the  additional  strength  acquired  by  the  admin- 
istration might  both  have  disposed  and  enabled  it  to  effectuate 
measures  of  salutary  reform,  of  prudent  retrenchmenta  of 
expense,  and  of  necessary  economy.  On  the  part  of  Lord 
Fitzwilliam,  this  separation  was  marked  with  a  moderation 
which  disarmed  the  animosity  of  the  friends  he  had  quitted 
and  left  open  the  avenues  to  reunion  with  them,  while  at  tbe 
same  time  it  indicated  the  terms  and  extent  of  tbe  new  alli- 
ance, and  was  a  pledge  to  tbe  people  that  the  security  of 
their  rights  and  of  the  constitution  was  vcith  him  tbe  sole 
object  of  that  aUiance. 

Afterwards,  when  the  independence  of  Europe  was  endan- 
gered by  an  overwhelming  force,  which  nothing  but  the  re- 
sources of  this  country  appeared  able  to  resist,  be  united  his 
endeavours  with  those  of  statesmen  of  the  highest  character 
and  reputation,  to  call  forth  those  resources  in  the  support  of 
a  war,  which,  whatever  might  have  been  his  opinion  of  its 
policy  at  its  commencement,  he  then  conceived  to  be  a  mea- 
sure of  unavoidable  necessity. 

Lastly,  when  in  the  discharge  of  these  duties  to  his 
country  he  was  exposed  to  tbe  effects  of  political  intriguee, 
be  bore  the  consequenoea'  with  that  dignity  which  naturally 
Lelongs  to  conscious  merit,  when  deprived  of  any  means  of 
being  useful. 

Whilst  I  appeal  with  confidence  to  the  people  for  their 
judgment  upon  his  public  conduct,  to  those  who  are  most 
intimately  acquainted  with  his  pnvate  life  I  may  with  equal 
confidence  appeal,  and  ask.  By  what  private  virtue  is  it  not 
eminently  distinguished  ?    Is  this  adi^ation  F    His  advanced 

'  Ths  dismission  of  Ihe  coalition  iiiinislrj  in  1784,  and  the  snbseqaent 
discomfilure  of  Ihe  Whig  candidates  Al  the  Geneml  Election  in  the  Eame 
;en ;  his  resignation  of  the  lord-tientenancy  of  Ireland,  1795:  the  dia- 
miesion  of  the  GrenTille  abmuiisliatiun,  in  1807  j  and  Lord  Fi-.itilliaiii't 
Tcmoval  ttom  the  lord-lieutemmcy  of  Vttlcekire,  in  lets. 
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age  and  miDC,  as  they  remove  from  me  almost  all  tempta- 
tion to  be  a  flatterer,  may  well  exempt  me  from  such  an 
imputation.  May  you,  my  dear  lord,  ever  escape  its  poison- 
ous arts.  May  your  labours  in  the  service  of  your  country 
procure  for  you,  together  with  its  praise,  its  confidence  ;  and 
may  that  confidence,  whilst  it  is  your  reward,  become  in 
your  hands  one  of  the  means  of  promoting  and  securing  its 
most  valuable  interests  and  general  prosperity.  With  these 
and  every  other  good  wish,  and  with  the  sincerest  regard,  I 
remain, 

My  dear  Lord, 

Your  most  obedient  humble  Servant, 

W.   EOCHEBTEB. 


P.  S.— Some  apology  seems  necessary  for  the  insertion  of 
so  much  matter  extraneous  to  the  immediate  design  of  this 
introduction.  I  have  no  other  to  offer,  but  the  natural  gar- 
rulity, one  of  the  many  infirmities,  of  old  age. — If  age  cannot 
screen  me  from  the  severity  of  criticism,  1  must  demand 
from  the  public  the  indulgence  which  1  may  require,  for 
the  venial  gratification  of  private  and  personal  feelings,  as 
DO  unreasonable  compensation  for  the  labour  and  pains  he% 
itowecl  in  preparing  these  posthumous  works  for  its  perusaL 
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(Mb.  Bcske.) 
Mi  Lobbs, — The  gentlemen  who  have  it  in  command  to 
support  the  impeachment  against  Mr.  Hastings,  have  directed 
me  to  open  the  cause  with  a  general  view  of  the  graimdt' 
upon  which  tlie  CotnmonB  have  proceeded  in  their  chaivfr 
againut  him.  Thej  have  directed  me  to  accompany  thia  wiSi 
another  general  view  of  the  e.itent,  tlie  magnitude,  the  nai 
ture,  the  tendency,  and  the  efleet  of  the  crimes  which  tiiw' 
allege  to  have  been  by  him  committed.  They  have  also  di- 
reel.ed  me  to  give  an  explanation  (with  their  aid  I  may  bff 
enabled  to  give  it)  of  euch  circumetances  preceding  thtf 
crimes  charged  on  Mr.  Haatinga,  or  concomitant  with  then^' 
as  may  tend  to  elucidate  whatever  may  he  foimd  obscure  ia> 
the  articles  as  they  stand.  To  these  tney  wishe.d  me  to  add' 
a  few  illustrative  remarks  on  the  laws,  customs,  opinions,  and 
manners  of  the  people  concerned,  and  who  are  the  objects  of 
the  Crimea  we  charge  on  Mr.  Hastings. 

The  several  articles,  aa  they  appear  before  you,  will  be 
opened  by  other  gentlemen  with  more  parti cukrity,  witi. 
more  distinctness,  and,  without  doubt,  with  infinitely  mow, 
ability,  when  they  come  to  apply  the  evidence  which  natmy-' 
ally  belongs  to  each  article  of  this  accusation.  This,  my 
lords,  is  the  plan  which  we  mean  to  pursue  on  the  great' 
charge  which  is  now  to  abide  your  judgment. 

My  lords,  I  must  look  upon  it  as  an  auspicious  circum-. 
stance  to  this  cause,  in  which  the  honour  of  tlie  kingdom 
and  the  fate  of  many  nations  are  involved,  that,  from  the 
first  iommeucement  of  our  parliamentary  process  to  this  tlie 
hour  of  solemn  trial,  not  the  smallest  diSerence  of  opinioQ 
has  arieen  between  the  two  Houaea. 


Mj  lords,  there  are  persons  who,  looking  ralher  upon 
what  wag  to  be  found  in  our  recorda  auJ  hiHtoriea  than  wliat 
■waB  to  be  expected  from  the  puhlie  iuatice,  bad  formed 
hopes  consolatory  to  themselves  and  oishonourable  to  us. 
They  flattered  themselves  that  the  corruptions  of  India 
woiud  eacape  amidst  the  diBaensioua  of  parliament.  They 
are  disappointed.  They  will  be  disappointed  in  all  the  rest 
of  their  eipectationa,  which  they  have  formed  upon  every- 
thing eicept  the  merits  of  their  cause.  The  Commons  will 
not  huve  the  melancholy  unsocial  glory  of  having  acted  a 
solitary  part  in  a  noble  but  imperfect  work.  What  the 
greatest  mquest  of  the  nation  haa  begun,  its  highest  tribunal 
will  accomplish.  At  length  justice  will  be  done  to  India. 
It  is  true  that  your  lordships  will  have  your  full  share  in 
thia  great  achievement ;  but  the  Commons  have  always  con- 
sidered, that  whatever  honour  is  divided  with  you  is  doubled 
on  themselves. 

My  lords,  I  must  confess,  that  amidst  these  encouraging 
prospects  the  Commona  do  not  approabh  your  bar  without 
awe  and  anxiety.  The  magnitude  of  the  interests  which 
we  have  in  charge  will  reconcile  some  degree  of  solicitude 
for  the  event  with  the  undoubting  confidence  with  which 
we  repose  ourselves  upon  your  lordshipa'  justice.  For  we 
are  men,  my  lords ;  and  men  are  so  made,  that  it  ia  not  oaly 
the  greatness  of  danger,  but  the  value  of  the  adventure, 
which  measures  the  degree  of  our  concern  in  every  under- 
toking.  I  Bolemnly  assure  your  lordshipB,  that  no  standard 
is  sufficient  to  estimate  the  v^ue  which  the  Commona  set 
upon  the  event  of  the  cause  they  now  bring  before  you, 
Bly  lords,  the  business  of  this  day  ia  not  the  busiueaa  of  thia 
man — it  is  not  solely  whether  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  he 
found  innocent  or  guilty ;  but  whether  millions  of  mankind 
shall  be  made  miserable  or  happy. 

Tour  lordships  will  see  in  the  progress  of  this  cause,  that 
there  is  not  only  a  long-connected,  systematic  series  of  mis- 
demeanours, but  an  equally  connected  svstem  of  raaxiras  and 
principles  invented  to  justify  them.  tJpon  both  of  these 
you  must  judge.  According  to  the  judgment  that  you  shall 
give  upon  the  past  transactions  in  India,  inseparably  con- 
nected as  they  are  with  the  principles  which  support  them, 
"  B  whole  character  of  your  future  government  in  that  dia« 
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tant  pfflpire  is  (o  be  unallornblv  decidol.  It  irill  take  it* 
jiprpetunl  U-uour.  it  will  rweii  e  its  filial  impression,  from  the 
GtAtiip  of  of  this  vt^ry  hour. 

It  IB  not  oul}*  ihi-  interest  of  India,  now  the  most  consider- 
able  part  of  tLe  British  onipir«,  wLieh  is  cDairemed,  but  the 
cn-dit  aud  houour  of  the  British  nation  itself  will  be  decided 
by  thia  dei-isiou.  "We  are  to  decide  by  this  judgment, 
whether  the  crimes  of  iiidiWduals  are  to  be  turued  into  pub- 
lic guilt  aiid  uatioiud  ignoniinv;  or  whether  thi.i  nation  will 
convert  the  very  oft'enees  which  have  thrown  a  trausieat 
shade  upon  it^  government,  iuto  something  that  will  reflect 
a  pormiineut  lustre  upon  the  honour,  justice,  and  biunanity  of 
thid  kingdom. 

My  lords,  iher*  is  another  consideration,  which  augments 
the  solicitude  of  the  Commons,  equal  to  those  other  two 
great  ioterests  I  hnt-e  stated,  those  of  our  empire  and  our 
national  cliaracter ;  Rimcthin^  that,  if  possible,  cornea  more 
borne  to  the  hearts  aud  feelmgs  of  every  Englishman ;  I 
mean,  the  iuterests  of  our  constitution  itael}',  which  is  de^y 
involved  in  the  event  of  this  cause.  The  fiilure  use,  ana 
the  vchole  ctTect,  if  not  the  very  existence,  of  the  process  of 
an  impeachment  of  high  eiimes  aud  misdemeanours  before 
the  peer«  of  this  kiu^om,  upon  the  charge  of  the  Com- 
mous,  will  very  much  oe  Jeoiaed  by  your  judgnieut  in  thia 
cause.  This  tribunal  will  be  Ibund  (I  hope  it  will  alwava 
be  found)  too  great  for  petty  causes ;  if  it  should  at  tha  | 
Game  time  be  fouud  iurompetent  to  one  of  the  greatest, — thai  J 
im,  if  little  offences,  from  their  minuteness,  escape  too,  and  1 
Ae  grralest,  £rum  their  magnitude,  oppress  you, — it  is  bo- 
'winlr  diat  this  form  of  trial  should  not,  in  the  md,  vaniA 
mA  €tOi»  flanstitution.  For  we  must  not  dt<ceive  oursd<rea| 
■haliOTir  doaa  not  stand  with  credit  cannot  stand  long.  And 
if  Hm  ccoatituiioa  should  be  deprived,  I  do  not  mean  ia 
Cxm,  but  nrtualbr,  of  this  resource,  it  is  rirtuall;  deprived 
af  ererythiog  else  that  is  nloable  in  it.  For  this  proceaa 
■a  &e  enMnt  whic^  binds  tbe  irfiote  together;  this  is  0» 
iadiridDating  principle,  that  makes  Ei^Uud  what  Ai^aad 
ii.  In  dot  eoort  it  1$,  that  no  subject,  in  no  part  of  tha  ea^ 
fiTB,  em  bil  of  competmt  and  propwtionablejustiee:  bv* 
it  ia  Hat  we  provide  it*  that  which  is  the  substantid  eanl> 
leoee  ti  oar  eonatituttoa  ;  1  mean,  the  great  eirculatioD  fit 
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reaponsibility,  by  which  (excepting  the  Bupreme  power)  nd 
man,  in  no  ctrcumstance,  con  escape  the  account  which  he 
owea  to  the  laws  of  his  eoimtry.  It  ia  hy  thia  proeesB  that 
magiatracy,  which  tries  and  controls  all  other  things,  is  itself 
tried  and  controlled.  Other  conatitutiona  are  aatisfied  with 
making  good  eubjects  ;  this  ia  a  security  for  good  governors. 
It  ia  by  thia  tribunal  that  statesmen  who  abuse  their  power, 
are  accused  by  statesmen,  and  tried  by  statesmen,  not  upou 
the  niceties  of  a  narrow  jurisprudence,  but  upou  the  enlarged 
and  solid  principles  of  state  morality.  It  ia  here  that  those 
who  by  the  abuse  of  power  have  violated  the  spirit  of  law, 
can  never  hope  for  protection  from  any  of  its  forms : — it  ia 
here  that  those  who  have  refused  to  conform  themselves  to 
its  perfectioQs,  can  never  hope  to  escape  through  any  of  its 
defects.  It  ought,  therefore,  my  lorda,  to  become  our  com- 
mon care  to  guard  thia  your  precious  deposit,  rare  in  its  uae, 
but  powerful  in  its  effect,  with  a  religious  vigilance,  and  never 
to  suffer  it  to  be  either  discredited  or  antiquated.  For  thia 
great  end  your  lordshipa  are  invested  with  great  and  plenary 
powers :  but  you  do  not  suspend,  you  do  not  supersede,  you 
do  Bot  annihilate,  any  subordinate  jurisdiction ;  on  the  con-  . 
trary,  you  are  auxiliary  and  supplemental  to  them  all. 

Whether  it  is  owing  to  the  felicity  of  our  times,  less  fer- 
tile in  great  offences  than  those  which  have  gone  before 
us,  or  whether  it  is  from  a  sluggish  apathy  which  has  dulled 
and  enervated  the  public  justice,  I  am  not  called  upon  to 
determine ;  but,  whatever  may  be  the  cause,  it  is  now  siity- 
three  years  since  any  impeachment,  grounded  upon  abuse  of 
authority  and  misdemeanour  in  office,  has  come  before  thia 
tribunal.  The  last  is  that  of  Lord  Macclesfield,  which  hap- 
pened in  the  year  1725.  So  that  the  oldest  process  known 
to  the  constitution  of  this  couutiy  has,  upon  ita  revii'sl,  some 
appearance  of  novelty.  At  this  time,  when  all  Europe  ia 
in  a  state  of,  perhaps,  contagious  fermentation, — when  an- 
tiquity Laa  lost  all  its  reverence  and  aU  ita  effect  on  the  minds 
(rt  men,  at  the  same  time  that  novelty  is  still  attended  with 
the  suspicions  that  always  will  be  attached  to  whatever  ia 
new, — we  have  been  anxiously  careful,  in  a  business  which 
seems  to  combine  the  objections  both  to  what  is  antiquated 
tnd  what  is  novel,  so  to  conduct  ourselves  that  nothing  in 


Ill  irKKLii  IN  Tti£  uirt:*i.'uu£5T  or 

lh<i  rcvlvkl  iif  tliia  k'^^jA  jiarlinnicntaty  process  sball  affbrd  a 
\irvU'Xl  I'lir  ila  l\itiin'  iIihum-. 

My  liiril*.  Nti\iiiKl>  iiiipr«s«ed  aa  they  are  nith  tliese  setiti- 
Ui'itlHi  Lilt)  I'oiiihiuna  hit\o  couUitcted  tliemselTes  with  singu- 
JflP  I'Hiv  Will  oauliDti.  Without  loBuig  tbe  apirit  and  zea\  ot'a 
fiulihu  |irii>i>i<iitiiiti,  tUry  have  com[>orted  themaelveB  «ith 
•iii<li  iriii(li'i<ntl»ij.  tvuijifr,  (uid  divuriun,  as  would  not  have  til 
hi'i'iiiiin  I  III'  lliiiil  jiidKniout,  if  \vitL  them  rested  the  final  judg- 
UIMii,  111'  llllii  urciit  cuuic. 

Wuli  viTj  I'l'W  iutiTiniwions,  tho  affairs  of  India  have  con- 
nllilil  1^  ii|i|{iiHOil  ihi'  ntti'iiliou  of  tho  Commons  lor  mor«  than 
I'hiii'Ul'Ii  jvihu.  Wo  mnv  safoly  ofBrm,  we  have  tried  every 
liinilii  III'  lnHi"'"!  ivi'  pwvimou,  befure  we  had  reeourse  to  any- 
Ihliift  'if  |ii'iml  iinn'i-mi.     It  wns  in  the  year  1774  we  framed 

HliiX'l  111'  [iiii'Ui I  li'i'  ri'ini'dy  (o  the  then  existing  disorders 

111  liiiliii,  uiu'li  111  ilii'  tliiui  iiiliinimtion  before  us  enabled  ua 
lit  uii'i'') .      I''llllllil^'  iliiii,  Uie  act  of  parliament  did  not  an- 
NHn'i-nll  llm  mil.  ilmi,  wetv  I'Xpwted  from  it,  we  hud,  in  the 
vi'Hi'    17ii'J.    I'lti'iiiiriii'  111  a   boily    of  monitory   resolutions. 
jMi-lllii'J'  liiiil  Mil  llii'  I'ipi'i'lod  fruit  from  them.     When,  there- 
ttiTv,  vna  liiNiiil  Ihiil,  iHir  inouiriea  aiid  our  reports,  our  laws 
Itiiil  iiiir  udiiiuJiilioiiii,  wotv  alike  despised  ;  that  enormities  in- 
(irenwil  In  iirii|Hirtioii  oa  thoy  were  forbidden,  detected,  and 
MpifMuit  wlionwt)  found  that  guiltatalkedwithancrect  and   i 
U|>rlt!lil  front,  oml  tlint  logid  authority  seemed  to  skulk  and  \ 
hulu  ilM  liniul  liliu  outlawed  guill ;  when  we  found  that  aonw    | 
o(  LliiiHi  very  ptinioiiN  who  wore  appointed  by  parliament  to   1 
MMirt  Ihd  uuttiority  ol'  the  laws  of  this  kingdom,  were  the    | 
liiu«t  forward,  thu  most  bold,  and  the  most  active  in  the 
iHiimiiiniey  fur  their  destruction ;  then  it  waa  time  for  the 

1D«li(!(!or  iho  nntion  to  recollect  itself.  To  have  forborne 
oiiKcr would  imt  have  been  patience, but  collusion;  it  would 
havii  lieeii  purlicipatiou  with  guilt ;  it  would  have  been  to 
luuku  oiintulvrH  uccoiiipliees  with  tho  criminal. 

Wo  found  it  wnH  impossible  to  evade  painful  duty  -without     i 
botraying  a  wicrcd  trust.     Having,  therefore,  resolved  upon 
the  laat  and  iiiily  resource,  a  penal  pmsecutiou,  it  waa  our 
next  business  to  act  in  a  manner  worthy  of  our  long  dell-     i 
bcration.     In  nU  points  we  proceeded  with  selection.     'We     i 
Imve  chosen  (we  trust  it  wiU  so  uppeoc  to  your  lordahipe) 
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^BKch  a  cnme,  and  such  a  criminal,  and  aueh  a  body  ,f  evi- 
^Hbnce,  and  such  a  mode  of  process,  as  would  hnve  recom- 
^Bbnended  this  course  of  juatice  to  posterity,  even  if  it  Lad  not 
been  supported  by  an  example  in  the  practice  of  our  fore- 
fathers, 

^irst,  to  speai  of  the  proceaa:  we  arc  to  inform  your  lord- 
ships, that,  besides  that  long  previous  deliberation  of  fourteen 
yeara,  we  examined,  as  a  preliminary  to  thia  proceeding,  every 
circumstance  whicli  could  prove  favourable  to  parties  appa- 
rently delinquect,  before  we  finally  resolved  to  prosecute- 
There  was  no  precedent  to  be  found  in  the  journals,  favonr- 
ftble  to  persons  in  Mr.  Hastings's  circumstances,  that  was  not 
applied  to.  Many  measures  utterly  unknown  to  former  par- 
liamentary proceedings,  and  which,  indeed,  seemed  in  some 
degree  to  enfeeble  them,  but  which  were  all  to  the  advan- 
tage of  those  that  were  to  be  prosecuted,  were  adopted,  for 
the  first  time,  upon  thia  occasion. — In  an  early  stage  of  the 
proceeding,  the  criminal  desired  to  be  heard.  He  was  heard  >. 
and  he  produced  before  the  bar  of  the  House  that  insolent) 
and  unbecoming  paper  which  lies  upon  our  table.  It  was  de* 
liberately  given  in  by  his  own  band,  and  signed  with  his  own 
name.  The  Commons,  however,  passed  by  everything  ofl'eu- 
sive  in  that  paper  with  a  magnanimity  that  became  them. 
They  considered  nothing  in  it  but  the  facts  that  the  defend- 
ant alleged,  and  the  principles  he  maintained ;  and  ai'icr  a  de- 
liberation, not  short  of  judicial,  we  proceeded  with  confidence 
to  your  bar. 

80  far  as  to  the  process  ;  which,  though  I  mentioned  last 
in  the  line  and  order  in  which  I  stated  the  objects  of  our 
aelection,  I  thought  it  best  to  despatch  first. 

Aa  to  the  crime  which  we  chose,  we  first  considered  well 
what  it  was  in  its  nature,  under  all  the  circumstances  which 
attended  it.  "We  weighed  it  with  all  its  estenuations,  and 
with  all  its  aggravations.  On  that  review  we  ore  warranted 
to  assert,  that  the  crimes  with  which  we  charge  the  prisoner 
at  the  bar  are  substantial  crimes;  that  they  are  no  errors  or 
mistakes,  such  aa  wise  and  good  men  might  possibly  &11  into  ; 
which  may  even  produce  very  pernicious  effects,  without 
being  in  iact  great  offences.  'The  Cflmraona  are  too  liberal 
not  to  allow  for  the  difficulties  of  a  great  and  arduous  public 
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eitiiation.  They  know  too  ■well  the  domineering  neceseitieo, 
which  frequently  occur  in  all  great  aft'airs.  They  know  the 
exigency  of  a  presaing  occasion,  which  in  its  precipitate 
career  beara  everything  down  before  it,  which  does  not  give 
time  to  the  mind  to  recollect  its  laculties,  to  reinlbrce  its 
reason,  and  to  have  recourse  to  tiied  principlea,  but,  by  com- 
pelling  sn  inetant  and  tumultuous  decision,  too  often  obliges 
men  to  decide  in  a  manner  that  calm  judgment  would  ceiv 
tainly  haye  rejected.  We  know,  as  we  are  to  be  served  by 
men,  that  the  persona  who  serve  ua  must  be  tried  aa  men, 
and  with  a  very  large  allowance  indeed  to  human  infirmity 
and  human  error.  This,  ray  lords,  we  knew,  and  we  weighed 
before  we  came  before  you.  But  the  crimes  which  we 
charge  in  these  articles,  are  not  lapses,  defects,  errors,  of  com- 
mon human  frailty,  which,  as  we  know  and  feel,  we  can 
allow  for.  We  charge  this  offender  with  no  crimes  that 
have  not  arisen  from  pasaiona  which  it  is  criminal  to  harbour ; 
with  no  offences  that  have  not  their  root  in  avarice,  rapacity, 
pride,  insolence,  ferocity,  treachery,  cruelty,  malignity  of 
temper;  in  short,  in  nothing  that  does  not  argue  a  total  ex- 
tinction of  all  moral  principle,  that  does  not  manifest  an  in- 
veterate blacknMs  of  heart,  died  in  grain  with  malice,  vitiated, 
corrupted,  ^ngrened  to  the  very  core.  If  we  do  not  plant 
bis  enmea  m  tooae  viuea  which  tlie  breast  of  man  is  made 
to  abhor,  and  the  spirit  of  all  laws  human  and  divine  to 
interdict,  we  deaire  no  longer  to  be  heard  upon  this  occasion. 
Let  everything  that  can  be  pleaded  on  the  ground  of  surprise 
or  error,  upon  those  grounds  be  pleaded  with  success ;  we 
give  up  the  whole  of  those  predicaments.  We  urge  no 
Crimea  that  were  not  crimes  of  forethought.  We  charge 
him  with  nothing  that  he  did  not  commit  upon  deliberation  j 
that  he  did  not  commit  against  advice,  supplication,  and 
Temonstranee ;  that  he  did  not  commit  against  the  direct 
command  of  lawful  authority ;  that  he  did  not  commit  afW 
reproof  and  reprimand,  the  reproof  and  reprimand  of  those 
who  are  authorised  by  the  laws  to  reprove  and  reprimand 
him.  The  crimes  of  Mr.  Hastings  are  crimes  not  only  in 
themaelvea,  but  aggravated  by  being  crimes  of  contumacy. 
They  were  crimes  not  against  forma,  hut  against  those  eter- 
nal laws  of  justice,  which  are  our  rule  and  our  birthright. 


Hia  offences  are,  not  in  formal,  techmcal  languane,  but  in  to* 
aliiy,  in  subatAuce,  sod  effect,  hi^h  crimes  ana  high  mude- 


So  far  aa  to  the  crimes.  As  to  the  eriminal,  we  haTe 
chosen  htm  on  the  same  principle  on  which  we  selected  the 
Crimea.  We  have  not  choaen  to  bring  before  you  a  poor, 
pimy,  trembling  delinquent,  misled,  perhaps,  bj  those  who 
ought  to  have  taught  him  better,  but  who  have  afterwarda 
oppressed  him  by  their  power,  as  they  had  first  corrupted  hini 
by  their  example.  Instances  there  have  been  many,  wherein 
the  punishment  of  minor  olTeaces,  in  inferior  persons,  has 
been  made  the  means  of  screening  crimes  of  a  high  order, 
and  in  men  of  high  description.  Our  course  is  different. 
We  have  not  brought  before  you  an  obscure  offender,  who, 
when  his  insignificance  and  w^kness  are  weighed  against  the 
power  of  the  prosecution,  gives  even  to  public  jnstice  some- 
thing of  the  appearance  of  oppression ;  uo,  mv  lords,  we  hare 
brought  before  vou  the  first  man  of  India  in  ranh,  authority, 
and  station.  We  have  brought  before  you  the  chief  of  tho 
tribe,  tho  head  of  the  whole  body  of  en^^tem  offenders ;  a 
captain-general  of  iniquity,  under  whom  all  the  fraud,  all  tho 
peculation,  all  the  tyranny,  in  India,  are  embodied,  disciplined, 
■rrayed,  and  paid.  This  is  the  person,  my  lords,  that  we 
bring  before  you.  We  have  brought  before  you  such  a  per- 
son, that,  if  you  strike  at  him  with  the  firm  and  decided  arm 
of  justice,  you  will  not  have  need  of  a  great  many  more  ex- 
amples.    Ton  strike  at  the  whole  corps,  if  you  strike  at  the 

So  far  as  to  the  crime  :  so  far  as  to  the  criminal.  Now, 
my  lords,  I  shall  say  a  few  words  relative  to  the  evidence 
which  we  have  brought  to  support  such  a  charge,  and  which 
ought  to  be  equal  in  weight  to  the  charge  itself.  It  is  chiefly 
evidence  of  record,  officially  signed  by  the  criminal  himself 
in  many  instances.  We  have  bronglit  before  you  his  own 
letters,  authenticated  by  his  own  hand.  On  these  we  chiefly 
rely.  But  we  shall  bkewise  bring  before  you  living  wit- 
nesHes,  competent  to  speak  to  the  points  to  which  they  are 
brought. 

When  you  consider  the  late  enormous  powpr  of  the  pris- 
oner; when  you  considjrhis  criminal,  indefatigable  asaidu- 
iij  in  the  destruction  of  all  recorded  evidence;  when  you 
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consider  the  influence  Le  hoa  over  almost  all  living  teBtiin» 
ny  ;  when  jou  consider  the  distance  of  tbe  scene  of  action,— 
1  believe  your  lordshipa,  and  I  believe  tbe  world,  will  be 
astonisbed  that  bo  niucb,  so  clear,  so  solid,  and  bo  conciusive 
evidence  of  all  kinds  bas  been  obtained  against  bim.  I  have 
no  doubt  tbat  in  nine  instances  in  tea  the  evidence  is  Hucb 
aa  would  satisfy  tbe  narrow  precision  supposed  to  prevail, 
and  to  a  degree  rightly  to  prevail,  in  ail  aubordinate  power 
and  delegated  jurisdiction.  But  your  lordships  will  mamtaia, 
what  we  assert  and  claim  aa  the  right  of  the  subjects  of 
Great  Britain, — that  you  are  not  bound  by  any  rules  of  evi- 
dence, or  any  other  rules  whatever,  escept  those  of  natural, 
immutable,  and  substantial  justice. 

God  forbid  tbe  Commons  should  desire  tbat  anything 
should  be  received  as  proof  from  them,  which  is  not  by  na- 
ture adapted  to  prove  the  thing  in  question.  If  they  ahould 
make  such  a  request,  they  would  aim  at  overturning  the 
■very  principles  of  that  justice  to  which  they  resort.  They 
would  give  the  nation  an  evil  esample,  that  would  rebound 
back  on  themselves,  and  bring  destruction  upon  their  own 
heads,  and  on  those  of  all  their  posterity. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  have  too  much  confidence  in  the 
learning  with  which  you  will  be  advised,  and  the  liberdity 
and  nobleness  of  the  sentiments  with  wliich  you  are  bon^ , 
to  Huapect  that  you  would,  by  any  abuse  of  the  forms.  Did 
a  technical  course  of  proceeding,  deny  justice  to  so  great  a 
part  of  the  world  that  claims  it  at  your  bands.  Tour  lord- 
ships always  had  an  ample  power,  and  almost  unlimited  juris- 
diction; you  have  now  a  boundless  object.  It  is  not  from 
this  district,  or  from  that  parish,  not  from  this  city,  ortlie 
other  province,  that  relief  is  now  applied  for:  eiiled  and 
undone  princes,  extensive  tribes,  sufiering  nations,  infinite 
descriptions  of  men,  different  in  language,  in  manners,  and 
in  rites — men,  separated  by  every  barrier  of  nature  from  yon, 
by  the  providence  of  God  are  blended  in  one  common  cause, 
and  are  now  become  suppliants  at  your  bar.  For  the  honour 
of  this  nation,  in  vindication  of  this  mysterious  providence, 
let  it  be  kuown  that  no  rule  formed  upon  municipal  maxims 
(if  any  such  rule  eiists)  will  prevent  tbe  course  of  that 
impenikl  justice  which  you  owe  to  the  people  that  call  to 

a  from  all  parts  of  a  great  disjointed  irorid.     For,:" 


tis  this  kingdom  is,  an  object,  tljant  God,  of  envy  to  tlie  reat 
of  the  Dations;  its  conduct  in  that  high  nud  elevated  aituotion 
«riU  undoubtedly  be  scrutinized  with  a  aeverity  us  great  oa 
its  power  is  iivvidioua. 

It  is  well  known,  that  enormous  wealth  has  poured  into  I 
this  country  from  India  through  a  thousand  chamielB,  public 
and  concealed ;  and  it  is  no  particular  derogation  from  our 
honour  to  Buppose  a  posaibility  of  being  corrupted  by  that 
by  which  other  empires  have  been  corrupted,  and  assem- 
blies almost  as  respectable  and  Tenerable  as  your  lordships 
have  been  directly  or  indirectly  vitiated.  Forty  miUioas  of 
money  at  least  have  within  our  memory  been  brought  from 
India  into  England.  In  this  case  the  most  sacred  judicature 
ought  to  look  to  its  reputation.  Without  offence  we  may 
venture  to  suggest,  that  the  best  way  to  secure  reputation  la 
not  by  a  proud  defiance  of  public  opinion,  but  by  guiding 
our  actions  in  such  a  manner  aa  that  public  opinion  may  in 
the  end  be  securely  defied  by  having  been  previously  re- 
spected and  dreaded.  Ko  direct  falsa  judgment  ia  appre- 
hended from  the  tr'bunals  of  thia  country.  But  it  ia  feared 
that  partiality  may  lurk  and  nestle  in  the  abuse  of  our  forma 
of  proceeding.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  that  nothing  in 
that  proceeding  should  appear  to  mark  the  slightest  trace, 
should  betray  the  faintest  odour,  of  chicane.  God  forbid  that 
when  you  try  the  most  serious  of  all  causes,  that  when  you 
try  the  cause  of  Asia  in  the  presence  of  Europe,  there  shoidd 
be  the  least  suspicion  that  a  narrow  partimity  utterly  de- 
structive of  justice  should  so  guide  us,  tliat  a  British  subject 
in  power  should  appear  in  substance  to  posaeaa  rights  which 
are  denied  to  the  humble  allies,  to  the  attached  dependants 
of  tbia  kingdom,  who  by  their  distance  have  a  double  demand 
upon  your  protection,  and  who  by  an  implicit  (I  hope  not  a 
weak  and  uaeleas)  trust  in  you  have  stripped  themselves  of 
every  other  resource  under  heaven. 

I  do  not  say  this  from  any  fear,  doubt,  or  hesitation,  con- 
cerning what  your  lordships  will  finally  do — none  in  the 
world  ;  but  I  cannot  shut  my  ears  to  the  rumours  which  you 
all  know  to  be  disseminated  abroad.  The  aljusers  of  power 
may  have  a  chance  to  cover  themaelvea  by  those  fences  and 
intrenchments  which  were  made  to  secure  the  liberties  of 
the  people  against  men  of  that  yer;-  description.     But  God 
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forbid  it  should  be  bruited  from  Pt^kin  to  Paris,  that  the  laws 
of  England  are  for  the  rifh  and  the  powerful,  but  to  the 
poor,  the  miserable,  aad  defenceless  they  afford  no  resource 
at  all.  God  forbid  it  should  he  eajd,  no  nation  is  equal  to 
the  English  in  gtihitantial  violence  and  in  formid  justJoe,— 
that  in  this  kingdom  we  feel  ourselves  competent  to  cooTep 
the  most  extravagant  and  inordinate  powers  upon  public  min' 
iaters,  but  that  we  are  deficient,  poor,  helpless,  lame,  and  im- 
potent in  the  means  of  calling  them  to  account  for  their  use 
of  them.  An  opinion  has  been  inaidiously  circulated  through 
this  kingdom,  and  through  foreign  nations  too,  that  in  order 
to  cover  our  participation  in  guilt,  and  our  common  interest 
in  the  plunder  of  tae  East,  we  have  invented  a  set  of  scho- 
lastic distinctions,  abhorrent  to  the  common  sense  and  uu- 
propitioua  to  the  common  necessities  of  mankind,  by  which 
we  are  to  deny  ourselves  the  knowledge  of  what  the  rest  of 
the  world  knows,  and  what  so  great  a  part  of  the  world  both 
knows  and  feels.  I  do  not  deprecate  any  appearance  which 
may  give  countenance  to  this  aspersion  from  suspicion  that 
any  corrupt  motive  can  influence  this  coiirt ;  I  deprecate  it 
from  knowing  that  hitherto  we  have  movtid  within  tite  nar- 
row circle  of  municipal  justice.  I  am  afrSd  that,  from  the 
habits  acquired  by  moving  within  a  circumscribed  sphere, 
we  may  be  induced  rather  to  endeavour  at  forcing  nature 
into  that  municipal  circle,  than  to  enlarge  the  circle  of 
national  justice  to  the  necessities  of  the  empire  we  baTQ 
obtained. 

This  is  the  only  thing  which  does  create  any  doubt  or 
difliculty  in  the  mmds  of  sober  people.  But  there  are  those 
who  will  not  judge  so  equitably.  Where  two  motivee, 
neither  of  them  perfectly  justifiable,  may  be  assigned,  the 
worst  has  tho  chance  of  being  preferred.  If,  from  any  ap- 
pearance of  chicane  in  the  court,  justice  should  fail,  ail  men 
will  say,  better  there  were  no  tribunals  at  ail.  In  my  humble 
opinion,  it  would  be  better  a  thousand  times  to  give  all  conv 

Sainants  the  short  answer  the  Dey  of  Algiera  gave  a 
ritish  ambassador  representing  eertam  grievances  suffered 
by  the  British  merchants, — "My  friend"  (as  the  story  ia 
related  by  Dr.  Shawe),  "  do  not  you  know  that  my  subject! 
are  a  band  of  robbers,  and  that  1  am  their  captain  ?  "—better 
tt  would  be  a.  thousand  times,  and  a  thousand  thousand  tipiflG 
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more  niBnly,  than  a  hypocritic^  process,  which,  undtT  a 
pretended  reverence  to  punctilious  cerenioniea  and  obaurv- 
aaeea  of  law,  abandons  mankind,  without  help  and  resourco, 
to  all  the  desolating  consequences  of  arbitrary  power.  The 
conduct  and  event  of  this  cause  will  put  an  end  to  such 
doubts,  wherever  they  may  be  entertained.  Tour  lordahipa 
wiU  eiereiae  the  great  plenary  powers  with  which  you  are 
invested  in  a  manner  that  will  do  honour  to  the  protecting 
justice  of  this  kingdom,  that  will  couipletelj^  avenge  the 
great  people  who  are  auhjected  to  it,  You  wiD  not  suffer 
your  ptoceedinga  to  be  aquared  by  any  rules,  but  by  their 
neceasitiea,  and  by  that  law  of  a  common  nature  which 
cements  them  to  ua  and  us  to  them.  The  reports  to  the 
contrary  have  been  spread  abroad  with  uncommon  industry, 
hut  they  will  be  speedily  refuted  by  the  humanity,  aimplicity, 
dignitj^,  and  nobleness  of  your  lordships'  justice. 

Having  said  all  that  I  am  instructed  to  say  concerning 
the  process  which  the  House  of  Commons  has  used,  concern- 
ing the  crimes  which  they  have  chosen,  concerning  the  cHm- 
inal  upon  whom  they  attach  the  crimes,  and  concerning  the 
evidence  which  they  mean  to  produce,  I  am  now  to  proceed 
to  open  that  part  of  the  husiueaa  which  falls  to  my  share.  It 
iaratheran  explanation  of  the  circuinatances  than  on  enforce- 
ment of  the  crimes. 

Your  lordships  of  course  will  be  apprised,  that  this  cause 
is  not  what  occurs  every  day  in  the  ordinary  round  of  muni- 
cipal alFairs  ;  that  it  has  a  relation  to  many  things,  that  it 
touches  many  points  in  many  places,  which  are  wholly  re- 
moved from  the  ordinary  beaten  orbit  of  our  English  affairs. 
In  other  affairs  every  allusion  immediately  meets  its  point  ot 
reference ;  nothing  can  be  started  that  does  not  immediately 
awaken  to  your  attention  something  in  your  own  laws  and 
usages  which  you  meet  with  every  day  in  the  ordinary  trans- 
actions  of  life.  But  here  you  are  caught  as  it  were  into  an- 
other world  ;  you  are  to  have  the  way  pioneered  before  you. 
As  the  subject  is  new,  it  must  be  eiplaiaod ;  as  it  is  intricate 
aa  well  as  new,  that  explanation  can  he  only  comparatively 
short :  and  therefore,  knowing  your  lordships  to  be  possessed, 
along  with  all  otiier  judicial  virtues,  of  the  first  and  founda- 
tion of  them  all,  judicial  patience,  I  hope  that  you  will  not 
grudge  a  few  hours  to  the  esplanation  of  that  which  has  eost 
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the  Commona  fourteen  years'  asaiduoua  application  to  b» 
quire ; — that  your  lordships  will  not  disdain  to  grant  a  few 
uoura  to  wbat  has  cost  the  people  of  India  upwards  of  thirty 
years  of  that  innate,  inveterate,  iiereditary  patience  to  endure. 

My  lords,  the  powers  which  Mr.  Hastings  ia  charged  with 
having  abused,  are  the  powers  delegated  to  him  hy  the  East- 
India  Compaoy.  The  East-India  OompaiiY  itself  acts  under 
two  very  dissimihir  sorts  of  powers,  derived  fiwm  two  soutccb 
very  remote  from  each  other.  The  first  source  of  iis  power 
is  under  chatters  which  the  Crown  of  Great  Britain  was  au- 
thorized hy  act  of  parliament  to  g;rant ;  the  other  is  fiom 
BBTeral  charters  derived  from  the  emperor  of  the  Moguls,  the 
person  in  whose  dominions  they  were  chiefly  conversant; 
particularly  that  great  charter  by  which,  in  the  year  1766, 
they  acquired  the  high  stewardship  of  the  kingdoms  of  Ben- 
gal, Bahar,  and  Orisaa,  Under  those  two  bodies  of  charters, 
the  East-India  Company  and  all  their  servants  are  authorized 
to  act. 

As  to  those  of  the  first  description,  it  is  from  the  British 
charters  that  they  derive  the  capacity  by  which  they  are 
considered  as  a  public  body,  or  at  all  capable  of  any  publio 
fimction.  It  ia  irom  thence  they  acquire  the  capacity  to  lake 
from  any  power  whatsoever  any  other  charter,  to  acquire  any 
other  omces,  or  to  hold  any  other  possessions.  This,  being 
the  root  and  origin  of  their  power,  renders  them  responsible 
to  the  party  from  whom  all  their  immediate  and  consequen- 
tial powers  are  derived.  As  they  have  emanated  from  the 
supreme  power  of  this  kingdom,  the  whole  body  and  the 
whole  train  of  their  servMits,  the  corporate  body  as  a  corpo- 
rate body,  individuals  as  individuals,  are  responsible  to  the 
high  justice  of  this  kingdom.  In  delegating  great  power  to 
the  East-India  Company  this  kingdom  has  not  released  its 
soyereignty ;  on  the  contrary  the  responsibility  of  the  Com- 
pany is  increased  by  the  greatness  and  sacredness  of  the  pow- 
ers that  have  been  mtmsted  to  it.  Attempts  have  been  made 
abroad  to  circulate  a  notion  that  the  acts  of  the  East-India 
Company  and  their  servants  are  not  cognizable  here.  I  hope 
on  this  occasion  your  lordships  will  show  that  this  nation 
never  did  give  a  power,  without  annexing  to  it  a  proportion- 
able degree  of  responsibility. 

'  "  to  their  other  powers,  the  Company  derives  them  from 
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the  Mogul  empire  by  yarious  charters  from  that  crown,  and 
&)m  the  great  mngistrates  of  that  crown,  and  particularly  by 
the  Mogul  charter  of  1765,  by  which  they  ohtained  tlie  Du- 
ajini,  that  ie,  the  office  of  Lord  High  Steward  of  the  king- 
doma  of  Bengal,  Bahar,  and  OrisBa.  By  that  charter  the"' 
bound  themselvea  (and  bound  incluaively  all  their  serrants) 
to  perform  all  the  duties  belonging  to  that  new  office,  and  to 
be  held  by  alt  the  ties  belonging  to  that  new  relation.  If 
the  Mogul  empire  had  eiisted  in  its  vigour,  they  would  have 
been  bound  under  that  responsibility  to  obserre  the  laws, 
rig^ta,  uaagea,  and  customs  of  the  natives,  and  to  pursue 
their  benefit  in  all  thinga.  For  this  duty  was  inherent  in 
the  nature,  institution,  and  purpose  of  the  office  which  they 
reeeived.  If  the  power  of  the  sovereign,  from  whom  they 
derived  those  powers,  should  by  any  revolution  in  human 
aSairs  be  annihilated  or  Buspended,  their  duty  to  the  people 
below  them,  which  was  created  under  the  Mogul  charter,  is 
not  annihilated,  ia  not  oven  auspended ;  and  for  their  reapon- 
aibility  in  the  performance  of  that  duty  they  are  thrown 
back  upon  that  country  (thank  God,  not  annihilated)  from 
whence  their  original  power  and  all  subsequent  derivative 
powers  have  flowed.  When  the  Company  acquired  that  high 
office  in  India,  an  English  corporation  became  an  integral 
part  of  the  Mogul  empire.  When  Great  Britain  virtually 
assented  to  that  p-ant  of  office,  and  afterwards  took  advan- 
tage of  it.  Great  Britain  guaranteed  the  pert'onnance  of  all 
ita  duties.  Great  Britain  entered  into  a  virtual  act  of  union 
with  that  country,  by  which  we  hound  ourselves  aa  securities 
to  preserve  the  peopie  in  all  the  rights,  laws,  and  liberties 
which  their  natural  original  sovereign  was  bound  to  support, 
if  he  aad  been  in  condition  to  support  them.  By  the  dis- 
position of  events  the  two  duties,  flowing  from  two  different 
sources,  are  now  united  in  one.  The  people  of  India  there- 
fore come,  in  the  name  of  the  Commons  of  Great  Britain,  but 
in  their  own  right,  to  the  bar  of  this  House,  before  the  su- 
preme royal  justice  of  this  kingdom,  from  whence  originally  all 
the  powers  under  which  they  have  anflered  were  derived. 

It  may  be  a  little  necessary,  when  we  are  stating  the 
powers  the  Company  have  derived  from  their  charter,  and 
which  we  state  Mr.  Hastings  to  have  abused,  to  state  in  aa 
aiiort  and  aa  comprehensive  words  aa  I  can  (for  the  matter  ia 


large  indeed)  wliat  the  conBtitution  of  tbat  Companj-  ig  ;  I 
meBn,  chiefly,  what  it  is  in  reference  to  ita  Indian  aerviie,  the 
great  theatre  of  the  abuse.  Your  lordships  will  naturally 
conceive,  that  it  ie  not  to  inform  you,  but  to  rerivB  drcuin- 
stancea  in  your  memory,  that  I  enter  into  this  detail. 

Ton  mli  therefore  recollect,  that  the  East-India  CompBBy 
had  its  origin  about  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  Elisabeth, 
a  period  of  proiecta,  when  all  sorts  of  commercial  adventures, 
companies,  and  monopolies  were  in  fashion.  At  that  time 
the  Company  was  constituted,  with  eiteusive  powers  for  in- 
creasing the  commerce  and  the  honour  of  thia  country;  be* 
cause  increasing  its  comioerce  without  increasing  its  bonouf 
and  reputation  would  have  been  thought  at  that  time,  and 
will  be  tliought  now,  a  bad  bargoin  for  the  country.  Tb» 
powers  of  the  Company  were,  under  that  charter,  merely  com- 
mracial.  By  degrees,  as  the  theatre  of  operation  was  distant ; 
as  its  intercourse  was  with  many  great,  some  barbarous,  and 
all  of  them  armed  nations — nations  in  which  not  only  the 
fiorereign  but  the  subjects  were  armed  ;  it  was  found  neces* 
aary  to  enlarge  their  powers.  The  first  power  they  obtained 
was  a  power  of  naval  discipline  in  their  ships — a  power  which 
has  been  since  dropped  ;  the  next  was  a  power  of  law  mar- 
tial ;  the  nest  was  a  power  of  civil  and,  to  a  degree,  of 
criminal  jurisdiction  within  their  own  factories,  upon  theii 
own  people  and  their  own  eervanta ;  the  next  was — and  here 
was  a  stride  indeed — the  power  of  peace  and  war.  Those 
high  and  almost  incommunicable  prerogatives  of  sovereignty, 
which  were  hardly  ever  known  before  to  be  parted  wiwi  to 
any  subjects,  and  which,  in  several  statea,  were  not  wholly 
intrusted  to  the  prince  or  bead  of  the  commonwealth  himself 
were  given  to  the  East-India  Company.  That  Company  ac 
quired  these  powers  about  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Charles  H.  j 
and  they  were  aiterwarda  more  fuUy  as  well  as  more  legally 
given  by  parliament  after  the  Eevolution,  From  this  time 
the  East-India  Company  was  no  longer  merely  a  mercantile 
company,  formed  for  the  extension  of  the  British  comraercej 
it  more  nearly  resembled  a  delegation  of  the  whole  power 
and  sovereignly  of  this  kingdom,  sent  into  the  East.  From 
that  time  the  Company  ought  to  be  considered  as  a  subordi* 
nate  sovereign  power ;  that  is,  sovereign  with  regard  to  the 
objects  whieb  it  touched,    subordinftte  with  regard  to  the 
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power  from  whence  its  great  trust  was  deriTed.  Under  tlieae 
Buccesaive  arrangements  thinga  took  a  course  rery  liifferent 
from  their  usual  order.  A  new  disposition  took  place,  not 
dreamt  of  in  tiie  theories  of  BpecuIatiTe  politicians,  and. of 
which  few  eiamplee  in  the  least  resemhling  it  have  been 
seen  in  the  modem  world,  none  at  all  in  the  ancient.  In 
other  instances  a  political  hodv,  that  acta  as  a  commonwealth, 
was  first  settled,  and  trade  followed  as  a  consequence  of  the 
protection  obtained  by  political  power ;  but  here  the  coutbb 
of  nSaira  was  reversed.  The  constitution  of  the  Company 
began  in  commerce,  and  ended  in  empire.  Indeed,  wherever 
the  sorereign  powers  of  peace  and  war  are  given,  there  wants 
but  time  and  circumstance  to  make  these  powers  supersedo 
everj  other.  The  afiairs  of  commerce  will  fall  at  last  into 
their  proper  rank  and  situation.  However  primary  in  their 
original  intention,  they  will  become  secondary.  The  pos- 
session, therefore,  and  the  power  of  assertion  of  these  great 
authorities  coinciding  with  the  improved  state  of  Europe, 
with  the  improved  state  of  arts  in  Europe,  with  the  improved 
state  of  laws,  and,  what  is  much  more  material,  the  improved 
state  of  military  discipline,  more  and  more  perfected  every 
day  with  us, — universal  improvement  in  Europe  coinciding 
with  the  general  decay  of  Asia  (for  the  proud  day  of  Asia  is 
passed), — this  improvement  coinciding  with  the  relaxation 
and  dissolution  of  the  Mogul  government,  with  the  decline 
of  its  warlike  spirit,  with  the  total  disuse  of  the  ancient  strict- 
ness of  the  military  discipline  established  by  Tamerlane, — 
the  India  Company  came  to  he  what  it  is — a  great  empire, 
carrying  on  subordinately  a  great  toramerce  it  became  that 
thing  which  was  supposed  by  the  Eoman  law  irreconcilable 
to  reason  and  propriety — eundem  negahatorevi  et  dominum  .- 
the  same  power  became  the  general  trader,  the  same  power 
became  the  supreme  lord. 

In  this  exalted  situation  the  India  Company,  however,  still 
preserves  traces  of  its  original  mercantile  cbM'acter.  The 
whole  exterior  order  of  its  political  service  is  carried  on  upon  i 
a  mercantile  plan  and  mercantile  principles.  In  fact  the 
East-India  Company  im  Asia  is  a  state  in  the  disguise  of  a 
merchant.  Its  whole  service  is  a  system  of  public  offices 
in  the  disguise  of  a  counting-house.  Accordingly,  the  whole 
ertemal  order  and  series  of  the  service,  as  I  observed,  is  com- 
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This  Bystem  of  the  Company's  eervice,  its  order  and  disci- 
pline, is  necessary  to  be  explained  to  your  lordships,  tlist 
you  may  see  in  what  manner  the  abuses  have  affected  it. 
In  the  first  place,  all  the  persons  who  go  abroad  in  the 
Company's  civil  service  enter  as  clerks  in  the  counting-houee, 
and  are  called  by  a  name  to  correspond  to  it,  vtrilcrt.  In 
that  condition  they  are  obliged  to  serve  fire  years.  The 
second  step  ia  that  of  &  factor,  in  which  they  are  obliged  to 
serve  three  years.  The  third  step  they  take  is  that  of  a 
junior  merchant,  in  which  they  are  obliged  to  serve  three 
years  more.  At  that  period  they  become  tenior  mercAantt, 
which  is  the  highest  stage  of  advance  in  the  Company's  ser^ 
vice ;  a  rank  by  which  they  had  pretensions,  before  the  year 
1774,  to  the  eoundl,  to  the  suocession  of  the  presidency,  and 
to  whatever  other  honours  the  Company  has  to  bestow. 

The  Company  had,  in  its  early  times,  established  factories 
in  certain  places,  which  factories  by  degrees  grew  to  the 
name  of  presidencies  and  council,  in  proportion  as  the  power 
and  influence  of  the  Company  increased,  and  as  the  political 
began  first  to  struggle  with  and  at  length  to  predominate 
over  the  mercantile.  In  this  form  it  continued  til)  the  year 
1778 ;  when  the  legislature  broke  in,  for  proper  reasons  urg- 
ing them  to  it,  upon  that  order  of  the  service,  and  appointed 
to  the  superior  department  persona  who  had  no  title  to  that 
place  undei  the  ordinary  usage  of  the  service.  Mr.  HastiDgB 
and  Mr.  Barwell,  whatever  other  titles  they  might  have  had, 
held  solely  under  the  act  of  parliament  nominating  them  to 
that  authority ;  but  in  all  other  respects,  except  where  tho 
act  and  other  subsequent  acts  have  not  broken  m  upon  it^ 
the  whole  course  of  the  service  remains  upon  the  ancient 
footing,  that  ia,  the  commercial  footing,  as  to  the  gradation 
and  order  of  service. 

Tour  lordships  see  here  a  regular  series  of  gradation, 
which  requires  eleven  years  before  any  persons  can  amvo 
at  the  highest  trusts  and  situations.  You  will  therefore  be 
astonished,  when  so  long  a  probationary  service  was  required, 
that  efiects  very  different  from  those  to  be  ejpeotecf  fi^m 
long  probation  have  happened  ;  and  that  in  a  much  shorter 
time  than  those  eleven  years  you  have  seen  persons  retumiufi 
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into  this  kingdom  with  affluent,  with  overbearing  fortimes. 
It  will  be  a  great  part  of  your  inquiry,  when  we  come  before  ' 
your  lorikliips  to  Bubatantiate  evidence  against  Mr.  Haatiugs, 
10  discover  how  that  order  came  to  be  bo  completely  broken 
down  and  erased  tbat  eearce  a  trace  of  it  for  any  good  pur- 
pose remains.  Though  I  will  not  deny  that  that  order,  or 
that  any  order  in  a,  state,  may  be  superseded  by  the  ruling 
power  when  great  taleots  upon  preasing  exigencies  are  to  be 
called  forth,  yet  I  must  say  the  order  itself  was  formed 
upon  wise  principles.  It  fomiahed  the  persons  who  were 
put  in  that  course  of  probation  with  an  opportunity  (if  cir- 
cumstances enabled  them)  of  acquiring  experience  in  busi- 
neaa  of  revenue,  trade,  and  policy.  It  gaye  to  thoae  who 
watched  them  a  constant  ioapection  of  their  condijct  through 
all  their  progress.  On  the  expectants  of  office  it  imposed 
the  necessity  of  acquiring  a  character  in  proportion  to  their 
standing,  in  order  that  all  which  they  had  gained  by  the 
good  behaviour  of  years  should  not  he  lost  by  ihe  misconduct 
of  an  hour.  It  waa  a  great  substantial  regulation.  But 
scarce  a  trace  of  the  true  spirit  of  it  remains  to  he  discovered 
in  Mr,  Haatings's  government ;  for  Mr.  HastingB  eatahlished 
offices,  nay,  whole  systems  of  offices,  and  especially  a  system 
of  offices  in  1781,  which  being  altogether  new,  none  of  the 
rules  of  gradation  applied  to  them ;  and  he  filled  those  offices 
in  such  a  manner  as  suited  best,  not  the  constitution  nor 
the  spirit  of  the  service,  but  his  own  particular  views  and 
purposes.  The  conaequence  has  been,  that  persons  in  the 
most  immature  stages  of  life  have  been  appointed  to  conduct 
affairs  which  required  the  greatest  maturity  of  judgment, 
the  greatest  possible  temper  and  moderation.  Effects  natur- 
ally consequent  have  followed  upon  it. — I  ahall  not  trouble 
your  lordships  with  any  further  observations  on  this  system 
of  gradation. 

I  must  however  remark,  before  I  go  further,  that  there  is 
something  in  the  representation  of  the  East-India  Company, 
in  their  oriental  territory,  different  from  that,  perhaps,  of  any 
other  nation  that  has  ever  transported  any  part  of  its  power 
from  one  country  to  another.  The  East-India  Company,  in 
India,  ia  not  properly  a  branch  of  the  British  nation,  it  is 
only  a  deputation  of  individuals.  When  the  Tartars  entered 
into  China,  when  the  Arabs  and  Tartars  Buccesaively  entered 
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into  Hiniiostan,  when  the  Gotlis  and  Vandala  pen etrated into 
Europe,  when  the  Normana  forced  their  way  into  England 
indeed  in  all  conquests,  mignittona,aettlemeDts,  and  coloniza- 
tions, the  new  people  came  aa  the  offset  of  a  nation.  The 
Company  in  India  does  Dot  exist  as  a  national  colony.  In  eSetA 
and  BubBtance,  nobody  can  go  thither  that  does  not  go  in  its 
Berrice.  The  English  in  India  are  nothing  but  k  seminoiy 
for  the  BucceflBion  of  officers.  They  are  a  nation  of  placemen  { 
— they  are  a  commonwealth  without  a  people ;  they  are  a 
state  made  up  wholly  of  magistratea.  There  ia  nothing  to  be 
in  propriety  called  pe^le,  to  watch,  to  inspect,  to  balance 
BgamBt  the  power  of  office.  The  power  of  office,  so  far  as  the 
English  nation  ia  concerned,  is  the  sole  power  in  the  country. 
The  oonaequence  of  which  ia,  that  being  a  kingdom  of  magi»- 
tratea,  what  is  commonly  called  the  e^rit  du  eorpg  is  atrong  ^ 
in  it.  This  spirit  of  the  body  predommates  equally  in  all  its 
parts ;  by  which  the  mem.bera  must  consider  themselves  sa 
having  a  common  interest,  and  that  common  interest  separ- 
ated both  from  that  of  the  country  which  sent  them  out,  and 
from  that  of  the  country  in  which  they  act.  No  control  upon 
them  exists  ;  none,  I  mean,  in  peraona  who  understand  tneir 
language,  who  understood  their  maunera,  or  can  apply  their 
conduct  to  the  laws.  Therefore,  in  a.  body  so  constituted  con- 
federacy is  eaay,  and  has  been  general.  Tour  lordships  are 
not  to  expect  that  that  should  happen  in  such  a  body  which 
never  happened  in  any  body  or  corporation,  that  is,  that 
they  should  in  any  instance  be  a  proper  check  and  eontpol 
upon  themselves.  It  ia  not  in  the  nature  of  things.  The 
fundamental  principle  of  the  whole  of  the  Eaat-India  Com- 
pany's system  ia  monopoly  in  some  sense  or  other.  The  same 
principle  predominates  ia  the  service  abroad  and  the  service 
at  home;  and  both  systems  are  united  into  one,  animated 
with  the  same  apirit,  that  is,  with  the  corporate  spirit.  The 
whole,  taken  together,  is  such  as  has  not  been  seen  in  the  ex- 
amples of  the  Moors,  the  Portuguese,  the  Spaniards,  the  Bo- 
mans  ;  in  no  old,  in  no  recent  eiamplea.  The  Dutch  may  re- 
semble it,butthey  have  not  an  empire  properly  ao  denominated. 
By  means  of  tliia  pecuLar  circumstance  it  has  not  been  diffi- 
cult for  Mr.  Haatiogs  to  embody  abuse,  and  to  put  himself 
at  the  head  of  a  regular  system  of  corruption. 

latanco  in  that  service  ia  deserving  of  uo- 
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tiee.  Eicept  in  the  highest  parts  of  ail,  the  emoiijmenla  of 
office  do  not  in  any  degree  correspond  with  the  trust,  nor  the 
uture  of  the  offii^e  with  ita  name.  In  other  official  syHtema 
style,  in.  eeneral,  is  above  the  function ;  here  ia  it  the 
Tse.     Unoer  the  name  of  junior  merchant,  senior  mer- 

mt,  writer,  and  other  petty  appellations  of  the  eoimting- 
%ouse,  you  have  magistrates  of  High  dignity,  you  have  aa- 
ministratora  of  revenues  truly  royal ; — you  have  judges  civil, 
and  in  some  respects  criminni,  who  pass  judftment  upon  the 
greatest  properties  of  a  great  country.  Tbe  legal  public 
emoluments  that  belong  to  them  are  very  often  so  inadequate 
to  the  real  dignity  of  the  character,  that  it  is  impossihle,  al- 
most absolutely  unposaible,  for  the  subordiuate  parts  of  it, 
which  thongh  subordinate  are  stations  of  power,  to  exist  as 
Englishmen  who  look  at  a  fortime  lo  be  enjoyed  at  home  as 
their  ultimate  object,  and  to  exist  in  a  state  of  perfect  iucor- 
mption  in  that  service. 

In  some  parts  of  Europe  it  is  true  that  the  greatest  sltua- 
tiona  are  often  attended  with  but  little  emolument ;  yet  still 
they  are  fiUed.  Why  ?  Because  reputation,  glory,  fame,  thg 
esteem,  the  love,  the  tears  of  joy  which  flow  irom  happy 
sensibility,  the  honest  applauses  of  a  grateful  country,  some- 
times pay  the  cares,  anxieties,  and  toils  which  wait  on  great 
lituations  in  the  commonwealth  :  and  in  these,  they  pay  in 
money  what  cannot  be  paid  in  fame  and  reputation.  It  ta 
the  reverse  in  the  service  of  tbe  India  Company.  Glory  ia 
not  the  lot  of  subordinated  merit ;  and  all  the  subordinaie 
parts  of  the  gradation  are  officers  who,  in  comparison  witb 
the  ofGces  and  duties  intrusted  with  tbem,  are  miserably 
provided  for;  whereas  the  chief  of  each  great  presidency 
has  emoluments  securing  him  against  every  mode  of  tempta- 
tion.  But  if  this  hna  not  secured  the  head,  we  may  easily 
judge  how  the  members  are  to  be  coerced,  Mr.  Hastings 
at  the  head  of  the  service,  with  high  legal  emoluments,  haa 
fouled  his  hands  and  sullied  his  government  with  bribes.  He 
has  substituted  oppression  and  tyranny  in  the  place  of  legd 
government.  With  all  that  unbounded,  licentious  power 
which  be  has  assumed  over  the  public  revenues,  instead  of 
endeavouring  to  find  a  series  of  gradual,  progressive,  honour- 
able, and  adequate  rewards  for  the  persons  who  serve  the 
public  ii:  the  subordinate  but  powerful  situationB,  he  ban 
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left  them  to  prey  upon  the  people  without  the  smaUiwt  die- 
gree  of  control,  lii  default  of  honest  emolument,  there  is 
tbe  unbounded  license  of  power;  and  (aa  one  of  the  honest- 
eat  and  ablest  servontB  of  tbe  Company  eaid  to  me  in  cdd- 
veraation)  the  civil  service  of  the  Compaoy  resembled  the 
military  aervice  of  tbe  Malirattas — little  pay,  but  unbounded 
license  to  plunder,  I  do  not  say  that  some  of  the  eolariea 
given  in  India  would  not  sound  well  here ;  but  when  you 
conaider  the  nature  of  the  trusts,  the  dignity  of  the  aituatioii, 
whatever  the  name  of  them  may  be,  tbe  powers  that  are 
granted,  the  hopea  that  every  man  haa  of  establishing  himself 
at  home, — I  repeat,  it  is  a  source  of  infinite  grievance — of  in- 
finite abuse ;  of  which  aource  of  corrupt  power  we  chaiee 
Mr.  Hastings  with  having  availed  himaejf  m  filling  up  the 
void  of  direct  pay,  by  finding  out  and  countenancing  every 
kind  of  oblique  and  unjust  emolument;  though  it  muat  be 
confeseed  that  he  is  far  irom  being  solely  guilty  of  this  offence. 

Another  circumstance  which  distinguishes  the  East-India 
Company  is  the  youth  of  tbe  persona  who  are  employed  in 
tbe  syetem  of  that  service,  Tbe  servants  have  almost  uni- 
Tereally  been  aent  out  to  begin  their  progress  and  career  in 
Bcdvo  occupation,  and  in  the  exercise  of  high  authority,  at 
that  period  of  life  which  in  all  other  places  has  been  era- 
ployed  in  the  course  of  a  rigid  education.  To  put  the  mat- 
ter in  0  few  words,  they  are  transferred  from  slippery  youth 
to  perilous  independence,  Irom  perilous  independence  to  in- 
ortfenste  expectations,  from  inorflinate  eipectations  to  bound- 
less power.  School-boya  without  tutors,  minors  without 
guardians,  the  world  is  let  loose  upon  them,  with  all  its  tempt- 
Blions ;  and  they  are  let  loose  upon  the  world,  with  all  tne 
powers  that  despotism  involves. 

It  is  further  remarkable,  these  sen-ants  exercise,  what 
your  lordships  are  now  eiercising,  hifjh  judicial  powers;  and 
they  exercise  them  without  the  smallest  study  of  any  law 
either  general  or  municipal.  It  is  made  a  sort  of  rule  in  the 
service,  a  rule  confirmed  even  by  the  attempts  that  were 
made  to  correct  it  (I  mean,  confirmed  by  Sir  Elijah  Impey, 
when  under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  Hastings  he  undertook  to 
be  legislator  for  India),  that  the  judicial  character,  tbe  last  in 
the  order  of  legal  progress,  that  to  which  all  professional 
'  ioo^  MP  >B  the  crown  of  their  labours,  tliat  ultimato 
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hope  of  men  grown  grey  in  profeHsional  practice,  ii  among 
the  first  experimental  sitinationB  of  a  Company's  servant.  It 
18  eipreaaly  said  in  that  body  of  regalatinna  to  which  I  al- 
lude, that  the  office  and  situation  of  a  judge  of  the  dewanny 
courts  of  adawlet  is  to  be  filled  by  the  junior  Benants  of  the 
Company ;  and  as  the  judicial  emolument  is  not  Bubstantially 

aual  to  that  of  other  situations,  the  office  of  a  judge  is  to  be 
ten,  as  it  were  in  trantitu,  as  a  passage  to  other  ofGces  not 
of  a  judicial  nature.  As  soon  therefore  as  a  young  man  baa 
supplied  the  defects  of  his  education  by  the  advantage  of  soma 
esperience,  he  is  immediately  translated  to  a  totally  different 
office :  and  another  young  man  is  substituted  to  learn,  at  the 
expense  of  the  property  of  India,  to  fill  a  situation  wbicb 
when  be  may  be  qualified  to  fill  be  is  no  longer  to  bold. 

It  is  in  a  great  measure  the  same  with  regard  to  the  other 
BituationB.  They  are  the  situations  of  great  statesmen, 
which,  according  to  the  practice  of  the  world,  require,  to  till 
properly,  rather  a  large  converBe  with  men  and  much  inter- 
course in  life,  than  dem  study  of  books ;  though  that  too  has 
its  eminent  serrice.  We  know  that  in  the  habits  of  civibzed 
life  in  culHyated  society  there  is  imbibed  by  men  a  good  deal 
of  the  solid  practice  of  govemmeot,  of  the  true  maxims  of 
state,  and  everything  that  enables  a  man  to  serve  his  country. 
But  these  men  are  sent  over  to  exercise  functions  at  which 
a  statesman  here  would  tremble,  without  any  theoretical  study, 
and  mthout  any  of  that  sort  of  experience  which  io  mixed 
societies  of  business  and  converse  form,  men  gradually  and 
insensibly  to  great  afiaira.  Low  cunning,  intrigue,  and  stra- 
tagem are  soon  acquired ;  but  manly,  durable  policy,  which 
never  sacrifices  the  general  interest  to  a  partial  or  momentary 
advantage,  is  not  bo  cheaply  formed  in  the  biunan  under- 
standing. 

Mr.  Hastings,  in  his  defence  before  the  House  of  Commons 
and  in  the  defences  he  has  made  before  your  lordships,  has 
lamented  hia  own  situation  in  this  particular.  It  was  much 
to  be  lamented  indeed.  How  far  it  will  furnish  justification, 
extenuation,  or  palliation  of  his  conduct,  when  we  come  to 
examine  that  conduct,  will  be  seen. 

These  circumstances  in  the  system  have  in  a  great  desree 
vitiated  and  perverted  what  is  in  reality — and  many  thin^  are 
in  reality — lixcellent  in  it.     They  liave  rendered  the  applies- 
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tioE  of  all  correctivea  and  remedies  to  abuse  at  beat  precari* 
008  in  their  operation.  The  laws  that  we  hnvo  made,  tbe 
coTCtiaiitB  wliich  the  Company  has  obliged  ita  servants  to 
enter  into,  the  ncca«ionaJ  orders  that  ha vo  been  given  at  least 
ostensibly  good,  all  have  proved  noxious  to  the  oountiy,  in- 
Btead  of  beneficial.  To  illuatrate  this  point  I  beg  leave  to 
observe  to  your  lordsbips,  that  the  eervantfl  of  the  Company 
are  obliged  to  enter  into  that  serrice  not  only  with  an  im- 
pressiouof  the  general  duty  which  attaches  upon  all  servants, 
but  are  obliged  to  engage  in  a  specific  covenant  with  their 
masters  to  perform  all  the  duties  described  in  that  covemmt 
(which  are  all  the  duties  of  their  relation)  under  heavy  pe- 
nalties. They  are  bound  to  a  repetition  of  these  covenaiits  at 
every  step  of  their  progress,  from  writer  to  fiictor,  fiwrn  fector 
to  junior  merchant,  and  from  junior  merchant  to  senior  mer- 
chant. They  ought,  according  to  the  rule,  to  renew  these 
covenants  at  these  times  by  something  (1  speak  without 
offence)  which  may  be  said  to  resemble  ccmfirmation  in  the 
church.  They  are  obliged  to  renew  their  obligation  in  par- 
ticular to  receive  no  gifts,  gratuities,  or  presents  whatsoever. 
This  scheme  of  covenants  would  have  been  wise  and  proper 
if  it  had  belonged  to  a  judicious  order  and  rational  consistent 
scheme  of  discipline.  The  orders  of  the  Company  have  for- 
bidden their  servants  to  t^ke  any  extraneous  emoluments.. 
The  act  of  parliament  has  fulminated  against  them.  Clear 
positive  laws  and  clear  positive  private  engagements  have  na 
exception  of  circumstances  in  them,  no  difference  quoad  mi^ut 
el  minus,  but  every  one  who  offends  against  the  law  is  liabla 
to  the  law.  The  consequence  is  this; — be  who  has  deviated 
but  an  inch  from  the  straight  line,  he  who  has  taken  but  one 
penny  of  unlawful  emolument, — and  all  have  taken  many 
pennies  of  unlawful  emolument, — docs  not  dare  to  complaia 
of  the  most  abandoned  extortion  and  cruel  oppression  inany  ' 
of  his  fellow-servants.  He  who  haa  taken  a  trifle  perhaps  aa 
the  reward  of  a  good  action  is  obliged  to  be  silent  when  he 
Bees  whole  nations  desolated  around  him.  The  great  crimi- 
nal at  the  bead  of  the  service  has  the  laws  in  bis  hand ;  he  ia 
always  able  to  prove  tbe  small  offence,  and  crush  the  person 
who  has  committed  it.  This  is  one  grand  source  of  Mr.  &ast< 
inga's  power.  After  he  had  got  the  better  of  the  parliament- 
Kfy  oommissioii,  no  complaint  from  any  part  of  the  seryios 
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hha  appeared  against  Mr.  Uustinga,  He  is  bold  cDongh  to 
state  it  as  one  prceumptioii  of  bis  merit,  that  there  has  been 
no  such  complaint.  Mo  such  comphiint  indeed  can  exist;. 
The  spirit  of  the  corps  would  of  itself  almost  forbid  it ;  to 
■which  spirit  an  informer  is  the  moat  odious  and  detestable  of 
all  characters,  and  is  hunted  down,  and  has  always  been 
bunted  down,  as  a  common  enemy.  But  here  is  a  new  secur- 
ity. Who  can  complain,  or  dares  to  accuse  p  The  whole  ser- 
vice ia  irregular :  nobody  is  free  from  small  offences ;  and,  as 
1  have  said,  the  great  oflender  can  always  crush  the  small  oue. 
If  you  examine  the  correspondence  of  Mr.  Hastinj^,  you 
would  imagine,  from  many  eipreaaiona  very  deliberately  usea 
by  him,  that  the  Company's  seryice  was  made  out  of  the 
Tery  filth  and  dregs  of  human  corruption;  but  if  jou  eiamine 
bis  conduct  towards  the  corrupt  body  he  describes,  you  would 
imagine  lie  had  lived  in  the  speculative  schemes  of  visionary 
perfection. 

He  was  fourteen  years  at  the  head  of  that  service ;  and 
there  is  not  an  instance,  no,  not  one  single  instance,  in  which 
he  endeavoured  to  detect  corruption, — or  that  he  ever  in  any 
one  single  instance  attempted  to  punish  it ;  but  the  whole 
service,  with  that  whole  mass  of  enormity  which  he  attributes 
to  it,  slept  as  it  were  at  once  under  his  terror  and  his  pro- 
tection;— nnder  his  protection  if  they  did  not  dare  to  move 
against  him ;  under  terror  Irom  his  power  to  pluck  out  indi- 
viduals, and  make  a  public  example  of  them  whenever  he 
thought  iit.     And  therefore  that  service,  under  his  guidance 

id  influence,  was,  beyond  even  what  its  own  nature  disposed 

to,  a  service  of  confederacy,  a  service  of  connivance,  a  aer- 
eomposed  of  various  systems  of  guilt,  of  which  Mr.  Hast- 
ings was  the  head  and  the  protector.  But  this  general  con- 
nivance he  did  not  think  sufficient  to  secure  to  him  the  general 
support  of  the  Indian,  interest.  He  went  further.  We  shall 
prove  to  your  lordships  that  when  the  Companv  were  driven 
by  shame,  not  by  inclination,  to  order  several  prosecutiona 
against  delinquents  in  their  service,  Mr.  Haatings,  direct- 
ly contrary  to  the  duty  of  his  office,— directly  contrary 
to  the  express  and  positive  law  of  the  court  of  directors, 
ihlawparliaraent  had  bound  upon  him  as  his  rule  of  action, 
jt  satisfied  with  hia  long  tacit  connivance,  ventured  belore 

',£&  his  government,  and  among  his  lost  acts,  to  pass  a  gen- 
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eral  ftct  of  pardon  and  indemnity,  and  at  once  ordered  tlio 

whole  body  of  tlie  proBccutiona  directed  by  bis  masters,  tlie 
Company,  to  be  discharged. 

Having  had  fourteen  years'  lease  of  connivance  to  bestow, 
and  giving  at  the  end  a  general  release  of  all  snits  and  actions, 
he  now  puts  hiniBell"  at  the  head  oi  a  i  ast  body  enriched  by 
his  bounties,  coimivaiices,  and  mdemnitie'!,  aud  expects  the 
support  of  those  whom  he  had  thus  fully  rewarded  and  dis- 
charged from  the  pursuit  of  the  laws  Ton  will  find  in  the 
course  of  this  business  that  when  charges  have  been  brought 
against  him  of  any  bribery,  corruption,  or  other  malversation, 
liis  course  has  been  to  answer  little  or  nothing  to  that  speci- 
fic bribery,  corruption,  or  malversation ;  his  way  has  been  to 
call  on  the  court  of  directors  to  inquire  of  every  servant  who 
comes  to  Europe,  and  to  say  whether  there  was  any  one  man 
in  it  that  will  give  him  an  ill  word.  He  has  put  himself  into 
a  situation  in  which  he  may  always  safely  call  to  his  character, 
and  will  always  find  himself  utterly  incapable  of  justifying 
hia  conduct.  So  far  I  havR  troubled  your  lordships  with  the 
system  of  confederacy   and   connivance  which 


but  whether  I  ought  to  have  put  it  first  or,  as  I  do  noWjlasI^ 
I  must  confess  I  am  at  some  loss ;  because,  though  it  appears 
to  be  the  lowest  (if  any  regular)  part  of  the  service,  it  is  by 
far  the  most  considerable  and  the  most  efficient ;  without  a 
full  consideration  and  explanation  of  which  hardly  any  part 
of  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Hastings,  and  of  many  others  that  may 
be  in  his  situation,  can  be  fuUy  understood. 

I  have  given  your  lordships  an  account  of  writers,  factors, 
merchants,  who  exercise  the  office  of  judges,  lord  chancellore, 
chancellors  of  the  eichequer,  ministers  of  state,  and  managers 
of  great  revenues.  But  there  is  another  description  of 
men  of  more  importance  than  them  all,  a  description  you 
have  often  heard  of,  but  which  has  not  been  sufHciently  ei- 
plnined ;  I  mean  the  banyan.  "When  the  Company's  service 
was  no  more  than  mercantile,  and  the  servants  were  gener- 
ally unacquainted  with  the  country,  they  used  the  intorven- 
tion  of  certain  factors  among  the  natives,  which  were  called 
banyans ;  we  called  them  so  because  they  were  of  the  tribo 
or  caste  of  the  banyans  or  merchants,  the  Indianj  being  gtoi- 
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eraUy  diBtributed  iuto  trades  according  to  their  tribes.  Tha 
name  still  eontioHea  when  the  functions  of  the  banyans  are 
totally  altered.  The  baiijan  ie  known  by  other  appellations. 
He  ie  called  dewan  op  steward ;  and,  indeed,  this  ia  a  term 
with  more  propriety  applied  to  him  in  several  of  his  fiuic- 
tions.  He  ia,  by  his  name  of  office,  the  steward  of  the 
household  of  the  European  gentleman :  he  has  the  maoagc- 
ment  of  his  affaire,  and  the  ordering  of  his  servants.  He  is 
liimself  a  domestic  aerrant,  and  geaerally  chosen  out  of  that 
class  of  tmtivea  who  by  being  habituatecl  to  misery  and  sub- 

{'ection  can  submit  to  any  orders,  and  are  fit  for  any  of  the 
lasest  services.  Trained  under  oppression  (it  ia  the  true 
education),  they  are  fit  to  oppress  others.  They  serve  an 
apprenticeship  of  servitude,  to  qualify  them  for  the  trade  of 
tyranny.  They  know  all  the  deiiceB,  all  the  little  Irauds,  all 
the  artifices  and  contrivances,  the  whole  panoply  of  the  de- 
fensive armour  by  which  ingenious  slavery  secures  itself 
against  the  violence  of  power.  They  know  all  the  lurking 
holes,  all  the  winding  recesses,  of  the  unfortunate  ;  and  they 
hunt  out  distress  and  misery  even  to  their  last  retreats. 
They  have  suffered  themselves ;  but  far  from  being  taught  by 
those  auiferinga  to  abstain  from  rigour,  they  have  only  learned 
the  methods  of  afflicting  their  fellow  slaves.  They  have  the 
best  intelligence  of  what  is  done  in  England.  The  moment 
a  Company's  servant  arrives  in  India,  and  his  English  con- 
nexions are  known  to  be  powerful,  some  of  tliat  class  of 
people  immediately  take  posseaaiou  of  him  aa  if  he  were  their 
inheritaoce.  They  have  knowledge  of  the  country  and  its 
afiaira ;  they  have  money,  they  have  the  arts  of  making 
money.  The  gentleman  who  comes  from  England  haa  none 
of  these ;  he  enters  into  that  world  as  he  enters  into  the 
world  at  large,  naked.  His  portion  is  great  simplicity,  great 
indigence,  and  a  strong  disposition  to  relieve  hunaelf.  The 
banyan,  once  in  posseasion,  employs  his  tyranny,  not  only 
over  the  native  people  of  bia  country,  but  often  over  tho 
master  himeelf,  who  has  little  other  share  in  the  proceedings 
of  hia  servant  but  in  giving  him  the  ticket  of  his  name,  to 
mark  that  he  is  connected  with  and  supported  by  an  Euro- 
pean, who  is  himself  well  connected  and  supported  at  homo. 
This  is  a  commission  which  nothing  can  resist.  From  that 
moment  forward  it  ia  not  the  Englishman,  it  is  the  black 
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oanj'aa  tbat  is  the  master.  Tbe  nominal  miuter  o^a  Uvea 
from  his  band.  We  know  how  joung  mea  are  seat  out  of 
this  Jountry  ;  we  know  bow  bappy  we  are  to  hear  soon  that 
they  ore  no  longer  a  burthen  to  their  friends  and  pareate. 
The  banyan  knows  it  too.  He  supplies  tbe  young  serrant 
with  money.  He  has  him  under  his  power ;  first,  Iroin  tbe 
necessity  of  employing  such  a  man;  and  next  (and  this  is 
the  more  important  of  the  two),  he  has  that  dreadful  pow» 
over  his  master  which  every  creditor  has  over  hia  debtor. 
Actions  the  most  abhorrent  to  bis  nature  he  must  see 
done  before  his  tai^e:  and  thousands  and  thaiuanda  worse 
are  done  in  his  absence,  and  he  dare  not  complain.  The  ban- 
yan extorts,  robs,  plunders,  and  then  gives  him  just  what  , 
proportion  of  tbe  spoil  he  pleases.  If  the  master  should 
murmur,  the  very  power  that  was  sent  over  to  protect  the 
people  of  India  from  these  very  abuses  (tbe  beat  things 
being  perverted  when  applied  to  unknown  objects,  and  put 
into  unsuitable  situations) —the  very  laws  of  England,  by 
making  the  recovery  of  debts  more  easy,  infinitely  increase 
the  power  of  the  banyan  over  hia  master.  Thus  the  supreme 
eourt  of  justice,  the  destined  corrector  of  all  abuses,  becomea 
a  collateral  security  for  that  abominable  tvranny  eserciaed  by 
the  monted  banyans  over  Europeans  as  well  as  the  natives.  So 
that  while  we  are  here  boasting  of  tbe  British  power  in  the 
Bast,  we  are  ia  perhaps  more  than  half  our  service  nothing 
but  the  inferior  miserable  instruments  of  the  tyranny  which 
the  lowest  part  of  the  natives  of  India  exercise,  to  the  dis- 
grace of  the  British  authority,  and  to  the  ruin  of  all  that  ia 
respectable  among  their  own  countrymen.  They  have  sub- 
verted the  first  houses,  totally  ruined  and  undone  the  country, 
cheated  and  defrauded  the  revenue ;  the  master  a  silent, 
sometimes  a  melancholy,  spectator,  until  some  office  of  high 
emolument  bos  emancipated  hira.  This  has  often  beea  the 
true  reason  that  tbe  Company's  servants  in  India,  ia  order 
to  free  themselves  from  this  horrid  and  atrocious  servitude, 
are  obliged  to  become  instruments  of  another  tyranny,  and 
must  prostitute  themaeives  to  men  ui  power,  m  order  to  ob- 
tain some  office  that  may  enable  them  to  escape  the  servi- 
tudes below,  and  enable  them  to  pay  their  debts.  And  thua 
many  have  become  the  inatrumenta  of  Mr.  Hastings. 

These  banyans  or  dewans  were  originally  among  the  lower 
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tastes  in  the  country.  But  now  it  is  true  that,  after  seeing 
the  power  and  profits  of  theae  men, — that  there  ia  neither 
power,  profession,  nor  occupation  to  be  had,  which  a  reput- 
able person  can  exercise,  but  through  that  channel, — men  of 
higher  castes,  and  bom  to  better  things,  have  thrown  them- 
aelires  into  that  diHgraceful  servitude,  have  become  menial 
servants  to  Englishmen,  that  they  might  rise  by  their  de- 
gradution.  But  whoever  they  are,  or  of  whatever  birth,  they 
have  equally  prostituted  their  integrity,  they,  have  equally 
lost  their  character ;  and  once  entered  iuto  that  course  of 
life,  there  is  no  difference  between  the  beat  castes  and  the 
worst.  That  system  Mr.  Hastings  confirmed,  eatablisheii, 
increased,  and  made  the  instniraeat  of  tlie  moat  austere  ty- 
ranny, of  the  basest  peculations,  and  the  moat  scandalous 
and  iniquitous  extortions. 

In  the  description  I  have  given  of  banyans  a  distinction 
ia  to  be  made.  Your  lordships  most  diatiaguish  the  banyans 
of  the  British  servants  in  subordinate  situations,  and  tho 
banyans  who  are  such  to  persons  in  higher  authority.  In  the 
latter  case  the  banyan  is  in  strict  subordination,  because  he 
may  always  be  ruined  by  his  superior ;  whereas  in  the  former 
it  ia  nlwavB  in  his  power  to  rum  his  nominal  superior.  It 
was  not  through  fear  but  voluntarily,  and  not  for  the  ban- 
yan's purposes  but  his  own,  Mr.  Hastings  haa  brought  for- 
ward his  banyan.  He  seated  him  in  the  houses  of  the  prin- 
cipal nobility,  and  invested  him  with  farms  of  the  revenue ; 
he  has  given  him  enormous  jobs ;  he  haa  put  him  over  the 
heads  of  a  7  obility  which  for  their  grandeur,  antiquity,  and 
dignity  mighi  almost  he  matched  with  your  lordships.  He 
has  made  him  supreme  ecclesiastical  judge,  judge  even  of 
the  very  castes,  in  the  preservation  of  the  separate  mlcs  and 
separate  privUeges  of  which  that  people  exists.  He  who  has 
dominion  over  the  caste,  has  an  absolute  power  over  some- 
thing more  than  life  and  fortune. 

Such  is  that  first  or  last  (I  know  not  which  to  call  it)  order 
in  the  Company's  service  called  a  banyan.  The  mutseddies 
clerks,  accountants,  of  Calcutta,  generally  fall  under  this  de- 
Hcription.  Tour  lordships  will  see  hereafter  the  necessity 
of  giving  you,  in  the  openmg  of  the  case,  an  idea  of  the  situa- 
tion of  a  banyan.  Ton  will  see,  as  no  Englishman,  properly 
speaking,  acta  by  himself,  that  he  must  he  made  responsibla 
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for  that  person  called  his  bauyun,  for  the  power  he  eitbe? 
uses  under  bim,  or  the  power  he  has  acquired  over  him.  Tlia 
banyan  eseapes,  in  the  night  of  his  coiDpleiion  and  eituation, 
the  inquiry  that  a  white  man  cannot  stand  before  in.  this 
countiy.  Through  the  banyans  or  other  black  nativeB  a  bad 
seryant  of  the  Company  receives  hia  bribes.  Through  them 
he  decides  falsely  against  the  titles  of  litigants  in  the  court 
of  castes,  or  in  the  offices  of  public  registry.  Through  them- 
Mr.  Haatiugshas  exercised  oppressions  which,  Iwill  venture 
to  say,  in  his  own  name,  in  hia  own  character,  daring  as  be  is 
(and  he  is  the  moat  daring  criminal  that  ever  existed),  ho' 
neverwould  dare  to  practise.  Many,  if  not  most,  of  the  iniqui- 
tiea  of  his  interior  bad  administration  have  been  perpetrated, 
through  these  banyans  or  other  native  agents  and  confidants ; 
and  we  shall  show  you  that  he  is  not  satisfied  with  one  of 
them ;  confiding  few  of  his  secrets  to  Europeans,  and  hardly 
any  of  his  instruments,  either  native  or  European,  knoving 
the  secrets  of  each  other.  This  is  the  system  of  butyaniBm 
and  of  concealment  which  Mr.  Hastings,  instead  of  eradicat- 
ing out  of  the  service,  has  propagated  by  example  and  by 
support,  and  enlarged  by  converting  even  Europeans  into 
that  dark  and  insidious  character. 

I  harve  explained  or  endeavoured  to  explain  to  your  lord- 
ships these  circumatances  of  the  true  spirit,  genius,  and 
character,  more  than  the  ostensible  institutions,  of  the  Com> 
pany'a  service.  I  now  shall  beg  leave  to  bring  before  you 
one  institution,  taken  from  the  mercantile  constitution  of 
the  Company,  so  eiceUent  that  I  wili  venture  to  say  that 
human  wisdom  has  never  exceeded  it.  In  this  excellent  in- 
stitution the  counting-house  gave  lessons  to  the  state.  The 
active,  awakened,  and  enlightened  principle  of  self-interest 
will  provide  a  better  system  for  the  guai'd  of  that  interest, 
than  the  cold,  drowsy  wisdom  of  those  who  provide  for  a 
good  out  of  themselves  ever  contrived  for  the  public.  The 
plans  sketched  by  private  prudence  for  private  interest,  the 
regulations  by  mercantile  men  for  their  mercantile  purposes, 
when  they  can  be  applied  to  the  discipline  and  order  of  the 
state,  produce  a  discipline  and  order  which  no  state  should 
be  ashamed  to  copy.  The  Company's  mercantile  regulatiowj 
are  admb^bly  fitted  for  the  government  of  a  remote,  lai^j 
-~'-''-'^'  "mpire.     As  merchants  having  iactors  abroad 
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distant  parts  of  the  world,  tbcy  have  obliged  them  to  a  mi- 
flutenesa  and  etrictneas  of  register,  and  to  a  regumrity  of 
correspondence,  which  no  state  has  ever  used  in  the  samir 
degree  with  regard  to  its  public  ministers.  The  Company 
has  mode  it  a  fundamental  part  of  their  coDstitution,  that 
almost  their  whole  government  shall  be  a  written  govern- 
ment. Tour  lordships  will  observe,  in  the  course  of  the  pro- 
ceeding, the  propriety  of  opening  fully  to  yon  this  circnm- 
Btance  in  the  government  of  India  ;  that  is,  that  the  Company's 
government  is  a  government  of  writing, — a  government  of 
record.  The  strictest  court  of  justice,  in  its  proceeding,  is 
not  more,  perhaps  not  ao  mnch,  a  court  of  record  aa  the  India 
Company's  executive  service  is,  or  ought  to  be,  in  all  its  pro- 
ceedinga. 

In  the  first  place,  they  oblige  their  Bcrvants  to  keep  a 
journal,  or  diary,  of  all  their  tranaactions,  public  and  private  : 
they  are  bound  to  do  thia  by  an  eipress  covenant.  They 
oblige  them,  as  a  corrective  upon  that  diary,  to  keep  a  letter- 
book,  in  which  all  their  letters  are  to  be  regularly  entered. 
And  they  are  bound,  by  the  same  covenant,  to  produce  all 
those  books  upon  requisition,  although  they  should  be  miied 
with  affaire  cooceming  their  own  private  negotiations  and 
transactions  of  commerce,  or  their  closeat  and  most  retired 
concerns  in  private  life.  But,  as  the  ereat  corrective  of  all, 
they  have  contrived  that  every  proceeoing  in  public  coimcil 
shall  be  written: — no  debates  merely  verbal.  The  argu- 
menta,  first  or  last,  are  to  be  in  writing  and  recorded.  All 
other  bodies,  the  Houses  of  Lords,  Commona,  Privy  Council, 
Cabinet  Councils  for  secret  state  deliberations,  enter  only 
resolves,  decisions,  and  final  resolutions  of  afi'airs ;  the  argu- 
ment, the  discussion,  the  dissent,  doea  very  rarely,  if  at  all, 
appear.  But  the  Company  has  proceeded  much  further,  and 
done  much  more  wisely,  because  they  proceeded  upon  mer- 
cantile principles  ;  and  they  have  provided,  either  by  orders 
or  course  of  office,  that  all  ahaU.  be  written — the  proposition, 
the  argument,  the  dissent.  This  is  not  confined  to  their 
great  council ;  but  this  order  ought  to  be  observed,  as  I  con- 
ceive, and  I  see  considerable  traces  of  it  in  practice,  in  every 
provincial  council,  whilst  the  provincial  councils  esisted,  aud 
even  down  to  the  minutest  ramification  of  their  service. 
Xhete  bocka,  in  a  progression  &om  the  lowest  councils  to  the 
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liighost  prcsidencj",  are  ordeivd  to  be  transmitted,  duplicflto 
uiid  triplicate,  by  every  ship  that  sails  to  Europe.  On  this 
fyetem  on  able  eerii-aat  of  the  Company,  and  high  in  their 
iervice,  bos  recorded  bis  opinion,  ana  strongly  expressed  his 
eeiitimi'nts.  Writing  to  the  oourt  of  directors,  he  says,  "It 
ought  to  be  remembered  that  the  basts  QpoQ  which  you  rose 
to  power,  and  bave  been  able  to  stand  the  shock  of  repeated 
COQvulsious,  has  been  the  accuracy  and  simplicity  of  mercan- 
tile method,  which  makes  every  transaction  in  your  service, 
luid  every  expenditure,  a  matter  of  record." 

My  lords,  this  method  not  only  must  produce  to  them,  if 
Btrictiy  observed,  a  more  accurate  idea  of  the  nature  of  their 
uffaira,  and  the  nature  of  their  expenditureH,  but  it  muttt 
afford  thorn  no  trivial  opportunity  and  means  of  knowing  the 
true  characters  of  tbeir  senanta,  their  capacities,  their  ways 
of  thinking,  the  turn  and  bias  of  tbeir  minds.  If  well  em- 
ployed, ana  but  a  little  improved,  the  East-India  Company 
possessed  an  advantage  unknown  before  to  the  chief  of  a 
remote  government.  In  the  most  remote  parts  of  the  world, 
and  in  the  minutest  parts  of  &  remote  service,  everything 
tame  before  the  principal,  with  a  domeatic  accuracy  and  locd 
familiarity,  It  was  in  the  power  of  a  director,  sitting  in 
London,  to  form  an  accurate  judgment  of  everj-  incident  that 
hapueued  upon  the  Gauges  and  the  Gogra. 

The  use  of  this  reconled  system  did  not  consist  only  in 
the  facility  of  discovering  what  the  nature  of  tbeir  affairs 
and  the  cWacter  and  capacity  of  their  servants  were,  bat 
it  fiimished  the  means  of  detecting  their  misconduct ;  fre- 
quently of  proving  it,  too,  and  of  producing  tbe  evidence  to 
it  judicially  under  their  own  hands.  For  your  lordships 
must  have  observed  that  it  is  rare  indeed,  that  in  a  continued 
course  of  evil  practices  any  uniform  method  of  proceeding 
will  serve  tbe  purposes  of  the  delinquent.  Inaocenee  is 
plain,  direct,  and  simple :  guilt  is  a  crooked,  intricate,  incon- 
stant, and  various  thing.  The  iniquitous  job  of  to-day  may 
be  covered  by  specious  reasons ;  but  when  the  job  of  iniquity 
of  to-morrow  succeeds,  the  reasons  that  have  coloured  the  first 
crime  may  expose  the  second  malversation.  The  man  of 
fraud  falls  into  contradiction,  prevarication,  confiision.  This 
hastens,  this  facilitates,  conviction.  Besides,  time  is  not 
nlljwei^.  ioi  corrupting  the  records.     They  are  flown  out  of 
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tiieir  hands ;  they  are  io  Europe  ;  they  are  snfe  in  the  regis- 
tere  ol'  the  Comptiny  ;  perhaps  they  are  under  the  eye  of  \iar- 
liomeat,  hefore  the  writers  of  them  have  time  to  invent  an 
escuBe  for  ft  direct  contrary  conduet  to  that  to  whieh  theii- 
former  pretended  principles  applied.  This  ia  a  great,  a,  ma- 
terial part  of  the  constitution  of  the  Company.  My  lords,  1 
do  not  thint  it  to  be  mueh  apologized  ler,  if  I  repeat  tliat 
this  is  the  fundamental  regulation  of  their  serrice,  and  which, 
if  preserved  in  the  first  inBtance,  as  it  ought  to  be,  in  official 
practice  in  India,  and  then  used  as  it  ought  to  he  in  England, 
would  afford  such  a  mode  of  governing  a  great,  foreign,  dis- 
[jereed  empire,  as  I  will  venture  to  say  few  countries  ever 
possessed  even  in  governing  the  most  limited  and  narrow 
jurisdiction. 

It  was  the  great  business  of  Mr.  Hastings's  policy  to  sub- 
vert this  great  political  edifice.  His  first  mode  of  subverting 
it  was  by  commanding  the  public  ministers,  paid  by  the  Com- 
pany, to  deliver  their  correspondence  upon  the  most  critical 
and  momentous  affairs  to  him,  in  order  to  be  suppressed  and 
destroyed  at  his  pleasure.  To  support  him  in  this  plan  of 
spoliation,  he  has  made  a  mischievous  distinction  in  public 
businesH,  between  public  and  private  correspondence.  The 
Company's  orders  and  covenants  made  none.  There  are, 
readily  I  admit,  thousands  of  occasions  in  which  it  is  not 
proper  to  divulge  promiscuously  a  private  correspondence, 
though  on  public  affairs,  to  the  world ;  but  there  ia  no  occa- 
sion in  which  it  is  not  a  necessary  duty,  on  requisition,  to 
communicate  your  correspondence  to  those  who  form  the 
paramount  government,  on  whose  interests,  and  on  whose 
concerns,  and  under  whose  autborlty,  this  correspondence 
has  been  carried  on.  The  very  same  reasons  which  require 
secrecy  with  regard  to  others,  demand  the  freest  communica- 
tion to  them.  But  Mr.  Eastings  has  established  principles 
of  confidence  and  secrecy  towards  himself,  which  have  cut  ofl 
all  confidence  between  the  directors  and  their  ministers,  and 
effectually  kept  them  at  least  out  of  the  secret  of  their  own    . 

Without  entering  into  all  the  practices  W  which  he  haa 
attempted  to  maim  the  Company's  records,  I  shall  state  one 
more  to  your  lordships  ;  that  is,  his  avowed  appointment  ol 
Bfiea  aod  under-ageats,  who  shall  carry  on  the  real  state 
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buBineaa,  while  there  are  public  and  ostensible  agents  wLo 
are  not  in  tlie  secret.  Tbe  correspondence  of  thoae  private 
ugeuts  he  hulda  in  )ii«  own  hands,  communicatea  as  he  thinks 
l)roper,  but  most  commouly  withholds.  There  reniains  nothing 
tor  the  directors  but  the  ehell  and  husk  of  a  dr^,  form&C 
official  correapondence,  which  neither  meana  anything,  nor 
waa  intended  to  mean  anything. 

These  are  some  of  the  methods  by  which  he  has  defeated 
the  purposea  of  the  excellent  institution  of  a  recorded  admin 
istration.  But  there  are  cases  to  be  brought  before  this 
court,  in  which  he  has  laid  the  aie  at  onee  to  the  root ;  which 
was,  by  delegating  out  of  his  own  hands  a  great  department 
of  the  powers  of  the  Company,  which  he  was  himself  bound 
to  execute,  to  a  board  which  waa  not  bound  to  record  their 
deliberations  with  the  same  strictnesa  as  he  himself  waa 
,  bound.  He  appointed  of  his  own  usurped  authority  a  board 
for  the  administration  of  the  revenue,  the  members  of  which 
were  expressly  diBpensed  from  recording  their  diasenta,  uniil 
they  choae  it ;  and  in  that  oiEce,  as  in  a  great  gulf,  a  most 
important  part  of  the  Company's  transactions  has  been  buried. 

Notwithstanding  his  unwearied  paina  in  the  work  of  epo 
liation,  some  precious  fragments  are  left,  which  we  ought  in- 
finitely to  value,  by  which  we  may  learn  and  lament  the 
loss  of  what  he  has  destroyed.  If  it  were  not  for  those  in- 
estimable fragments  and  wrecks  of  the  recorded  government, 
which  have  been  saved  from  the  destruction  which  Mr.  East* 
ings  iQtended  for  them  all,  the  moat  shameful  enormitie-a 
that  have  ever  disgraced  a  government  or  haraased  a  people 
would  only  be  known  in  this  country  by  secret  whispers  and 
unauthenticated  anecdotes ;  the  disgracers  of  government,. 
the  vexers  and  afflicters  of  mankind,  instead  of  being  brought 
before  an  awful  public  tribunal,  might  have  been  honoured 
with  the  highest  distinctions  and  rewards  their  country  haa 
to  bestow ;  and  sordid  bribery,  base  peculation,  iron-handed 
extortion,  fleree,  unrelenting  tyranny,  might  themselves  hare 
been  invested  with  those  sacred  robes  of  justice,  before  which 
this  day  they  have  cause  to  tremble. 

Mr.  Hastings,  sensible  of  what  he  suffers  from  this  regjs- 
of  acts  and  opinions,  has  endeavoured  to  discredit  and 

n  what  remains  of  it.  He  refuses,  in  )iis  defence  to  the 
e  of  ComtnooB.  in  letters  to  the  court  of 
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various  writings  and  dedarations,  he  refuses  to  be  tried  b) 
hiB  own  recorded  deularatious ;  be  refuses  to  be  bound  bv 
his  own.  opinions,  delivered  under  his  own  baud.  He  know9 
that  he  and  tiie  record  cannot  exist  together.  He  knows 
that  what  remains  of  the  written  constitution,  which  he  has 
not  destroyed,  is  enough  to  destroy  him.  He  claims  a  privi- 
lege of  systematic  inconstancy ;  a  priTilege  of  prevarication ; 
a  privilege  of  contradiction ;  a  privilege  of  not  only  changing 
his  conduct,  but  the  principles  of  bis  conduct,  whenever  it 
suits  his  occasions.  But  I  hope  your  lordships  will  show  the 
destroyers  of  that  wise  constitution,  and  the  destroyers  of 
those  records,  which  are  to  be  theaeeuritieB  against  mdversa- 
tion  in  office,  the  discoverers  and  avengers  of  it,  that  whoever 
destroys  the  discoverer  establishes  the  iniquity;  that,  there- 
fore, your  lordships  will  bind  him  to  his  own  declaration^ 
given  on  record  under  hia  own  hand  ;  that  you  will  say  to 
this  unfaithful  servant  of  the  Company,  what  was  said  to 
another  unfaithful  person,  upon  a  for  less  occasion,  by  a  far 
greater  authority,  "  Out  of  thy  own  mouth  will  I  judge  thee, 
thou  wicked  servant." 

Having  gone  through  what  I  have  been  instructed  might 
be  necessary  to  state  to  your  lordships  concerning  the  Com- 
pany's constitution, — I  mean  the  real  inside,  and  not  the  shell, 
of  ita  constitution;  having  stated  the  abuses  that  existed  in 
it ;  having  stated  how  Mr.  Hastings  endeavoured  to  perpe- 
tuate, and  to  increase,  and  to  profit  of  the  abuse,  and  how  he 
has  systematically  endeavoured  to  destroy,  and  has  in  some 
instances  in  fact  destroyed,  many  things  truly  excellent  in 
that  constitution ;  if  I  have  not  wasted  your  time  in  explana- 
tion of  matters  that  you  are  already  well  acquainted  with,  I 
shall  next  beg  leave  to  state  to  you  the  abuse  in  some  parti- 
culars of  the  other  part  of  the  public  authority,  which  the  Com- 
pany acquired  over  the  natives  of  India  in  virtue  of  the  royal 
charter  of  the  present  Mogul  emperor,  in  the  year  1766. 

Mv  lords,  that  you  may  the  better  judge  of  the  abusa 
Mr.  Haatinga  baa  made  of  the  powers  vested  in  him,  it  will  be 
expedient  to  consider  a  little  who  the  people  are,  to  whoBO 
prejudice  he  has  abused  these  powers.  I  shall  explain  this 
point  with  as  much  brevity  as  is  consistent  with  the  distinct- 
ness wHth  which  I  mean  to  bring  the  whole  before  your  lord- 
aiiips;    and  I  beg  to  observe  to  you,  that  '.his  previiiua  dJ~ 
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coMTMi,  rather  eiplanatory  than  aceusatorial  (if  1  mij  um 
tliu  expreHsioii),  is  nicuut  rather  to  elucidate  the  iiati.re  of  the 
tiiattiT  to  come  befom  you  in  regular  chai'gea,  than  as  prooT 
of  tho  cbargea  themselves. 

1  know  that  a  good  deal  of  latitude  ie  allowed  toBdrocatee, 
vhoa  opeuiug  a  eauae  in  a  privat«  court,  to  iudulge  them- 
Helves  in  their  uorrativea  leading  to  the  charges  they  intend 
to  brine.  They  are  not  always  caJled  to  the  stricteHt  account 
for  suJh  prefatory  matter,  because  the  court,  when  it  conrn 
to  judge,  sifts  aud  diHtinguisbea  It  from  the  points  to  be 
etnctly  proved,  and  on  whose  merits  the  cause  relies. 

But  I  wish  your  lordships  to  know,  that,  with  the  high 
Opinion  I  have  of  your  gravity  (and  it  is  impossible  for  a 
man  to  conceive  a  higher),  and  sensible  of  the  weight  of  thoae 
1  represent  at  this  place,  namely,  tho  Commons  of  Qreat 
Britain,  I  fihould  be  sorry  that  any  one  aubatantial  fact, 
even  in  this  explanatory  opening,  or  even  the  colour  of  the 
fact,  should  be  alleged,  which,  when  cafled  upon,  I  should 
not  be  ready  to  make  good  to  you  by  proof— 1  mean,  by  proot 
adopted  to  its  nature  ;  public  opinion  by  evidence  of  public 
opinion;  by  record  that  to  which  record  is  applicable;  by 
oral  teatimony  things  to  which  oral  testimony  alone  can  be 
produced  ;  and  last  of  all,  that  which  ia  matter  of  historic 
proof  by  historic  evidence.  This  I  hope  to  do  with  the  uhuhI 
allowance  to  errors  and  mistakes  which  is  the  claim  of  hu- 
man infirmity. 

Then,  ray  lords,  two  distinct  people  inhabit  India,  Two 
sorts  of  people  inhabit  the  same  country,  as  totally  distinct 
from  each  otner  in  characters,  lives,  opinions,  prejudices,  and 
mannera,  as  the  inhabitauts  of  countries  most  remote  &om 
each  other.  For  both  of  these  descriptions  Mr.  Hastings 
was  bound  to  provide  equally,  agreeable  to  the  terms  of  the 
charter  which  tne  Company  received  from  the  lawful  govern- 
ing power  of  that  country, — a  charter  received  at  its  own 
Bolieitation, — a  charter  not  forced  upon  us  by  a  superior 
power,  but  given  at  the  immediate  solicitation  of  the  princi- 
pal aervants  belonging  to  the  Company , — a  charter  solemnly 
accepted  by  the  Company,  and  by  them,  I  am  very  sorry  to 
BOy,  little  regarded,  or,  at  least,  little  regarded  by  their  prin- 
cipal servants. 

M-f  lards,  the  first  dessriptiop  of  ppojile  who  are  subjected 
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Tirtually  tc  the  British  empire  through  those  mediums  irhi'-h 
1  have  deBCribed  to  yon,  are  the  original  inhabitantB  of  Hiii- 
dostan,  who  have  in  all  time,  and  heyond  all  the  eras  which 
we  use  (I  mean  always  the  two  grand  eras  excepted),  been 
theaboriginal  inhabitants  and  proprietors  of  that  country ;  with 
manners,  religion,  customs,  and  usages  appropriated  to  them - 
aelvea,  and  little  resembling  those  of  the  rest  of  mankind. 
This  description  of  men  is  commonly  called  Gentooa.  The 
system  and  principle  of  that  government  is  locality.  Their 
IftWB,  their  manners,  their  religion,  are  all  local. 

Their  legislator,  whoerer  he  was  (for  who  he  vae  is  a 
matter  lost  in  the  midst  of  a  most  obscure  antiquity),  had  it 
as  a  great  leading  principle  of  his  policy  to  connect  the  peo- 
ple with  their  boU.  Accordingly,  by  one  of  those  anomaliea 
which  a  larger  acquaintance  viith  our  species  daUy  diseoTere, 
and  which  perhaps  an  attentive  reflection  might  explain  in 
the  nature  of  man,  this  aboriginal  people  of  India,  who  are 
the  softest  in  their  manners  of  any  of  our  race,  approaching 
almost  to  feminine  tenderness,  who  are  formed  constitution- 
ally benevolent,  and  in  many  particulars  made  to  fill  a  larger 
circle  of  benevolence  than  our  onorals  take  in,  wlio  eitend 
their  goodwill  to  the  whole  animal  creation, — these  people 
are,  of  all  nations,  the  most  unalliable  to  any  other  part  of 
mankino.  They  cannot — the  highest  orders  ot  them,  at  least, 
cannot — come  into  contact  with  any  other.  That  bond  which 
is  one  of  the  chief  instruments  of  society,  and  which,  support- 
ing tiie  individual,  connects  the  species,  can  have  no  existence 
with  them — I  mean  the  convivial  bond.  That  race  can  be 
held  to  no  other  by  that  great  link  of  life.  No  Hindoo  can 
mis  at  meals  even  with  those  on  whom  he  depends  for  the 
meat  he  eats.  This  circumstance  renders  it  diBicult  for  us  to 
enter  with  due  sympathy  into  their  concerns,  or  for  them  to 
enter  into  ours,  even  when  we  meet  on  tlie  same  ground. 
But  there  are  other  cireumstancea  which  render  our  inter- 
eourae,  in  our  mutual  relation,  very  full  of  difficulty.  The  sea 
is  between  us.  The  mass  of  that  element  which,  by  appear- 
ing to  disconnect,  unites  mankind,  is  to  them  a  torbidden 
road.  It  is  a  great  gulf  fixed  between  yoii  and  them — not  so 
much  that  elementary  gulf,  but  that  gulf  which  manners, 
opinions,  and  laws  have  radicated  in  the  very  nature  of  the 
people.  Kone  of  their  high  castes,  without  great  danger  to  hiti 
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situation,  religion,  rank,  and  estimation,  can  ever  paes  tbe 
sett;  and  this  forbids,  I'or  ever,  all  direct  comniunicatioQ  be- 
tween that  country  and  tbia.  TImt  material  aud  affecting  cir- 
cumstance,  my  lords,  makes  it  ten  times  more  necessary, 
since  tbey  cannot  come  to  us,  to  keep  a  strict  eye  upon  sH 
persons  who  go  to  them.  It  imposes  upon  us  a  stricter  duty 
J  to  guard,  with  a  firm  and  powerful  vigilance,  those  whose 
IprinciplesofconBcienceweakeQtheir  principles  of  self-defence. 
I  If  we  undertake  to  govern  the  inhabitants  of  such  a  country, 
we  must  govern  tliem  upon  their  own  principles  and  maxims, 
and  not  upon  ours.  We  must  not  think  to  force  them  into 
the  narrow  circle  of  our  ideas  ;  we  must  extend  ours  to  take 
in  theirsystemof  opinions  andrites,  and  the  necessitiea  which 
result  from  both  :  all  change  on  their  part  is  absolutely  im- 
practicable. We  have  more  versatility  of  character  and  man- 
ners, and  it  is  we  who  must  conform.  We  know  what  the 
empire  of  opinion  is  in  human  nature.  I  had  almost  said 
that  the  law  of  opioion  was  human  nature  itself.  It  is,  how- 
ever, the  strongest  principle  in  the  composition  of  the  firame 
of  the  human  mind ;  and  more  of  the  happiness  and  unhappi- 
ncBB  of  mankind  resides  in  that  inward  priuciple  than  in  a}l 
external  circumstances  put  together.  But  if  such  is  the  em- 
pire of  opinion  even  amongst  us,  it  has  a  pure,  unrestrained, 
complete,  and  despotic  power  amongst  them.  The  variety  of 
balanced  opinions  in  our  minds  weakens  the  force  of  each; 
for  in  Europe,  sometimes,  tbe  laws  of  religion  diifer  from  the 
laws  of  tbe  land ;  sometimes,  the  laws  of  the  land  differ  from 
our  laws  of  honour ;  oiir  laws  of  honour  are  full  of  caprice, 
differing  from  those  other  laws,  and  sometimes  differing  from 
tiiemsaives ;  but  there  the  laws  of  religion,  tbe  laws  of  the 
land,  and  tbe  laws  of  honour,  are  all  united  and  consolidated 
in  one  invariable  system,  and  bind  men  by  eternal  and  in- 
dissoluble bonds  to  the  rules  of  what,  amongst  tiiem,  is  called 
his  eaute. 

It  may  be  necessary  just  to  state  to  your  lordships  what  a 
easts  is.  The  Gleutoo  people  from  the  oldest  time  have  beeii 
distributed  into  various  orders,  all  of  them  hereditary :  thefis 
family  ordersarecalledcastes;  these  castes  are  thefunoamental 
part  of  the  constitution  of  the  G-entoo  commonwealth,  both 
lu  their  church  and  in  their  state. 
Yogr  lardabipa  &ro  born  to  hereditary  honours  in  the  chief 
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o'yonr  touBea.  Thereat  mix  with  the  people.  With  the 
GentooB,  they  who  are  horn  noble  can  never  fall  into  any 
eecond  rank.  They  are  dirided  into  four  orders ;  the  Brah- 
mins, the  Chittery,  the  Bice,  aud  the  Soodur,  with  many 
■ubdivisiona  in  each.  An  eternal  barrier  is  placed  between 
them.  The  higher  cannot  pass  into  the  lower ;  the  lower 
cannot  rise  into  the  higher.  They  have  all  their  appropriuted 
rank,  place,  and  situation,  and  their  appropriated  religion  too ; 
which  ia  essentially  different  in  ita  ritea  and  ceremoniea, 
Bometimea  in  ita  object,  in  eaeb  of  those  caatea.  A  man  who 
ia  bom  in  the  highest  eaate,  which  at  once  unites  what  would 
be  tantamount  in  this  country  to  the  dignity  of  the  peerage 
and  the  ennobled  sanctity  of  the  episcopal  character,  thu 
Brahmin,  who  Buatftina  these  characters,  if  he  loses  his  carte, 
does  not  fall  into  an  inferior  order,  the  Chittery,  the  Bice, 
or  the  Soodur,  but  he  is  thrown  at  once  out  of  all  ranks  of 
society.  He  ia  precipitated  from  the  proudest  elevation  of 
respect  and  honour  to  a  bottomleas  abysa  of  contempt,  from 
glory  to  infamy,  from  purity  to  pollution,  from  sanctity  to 
profanation.  Ko  honest  occupation  is  open  to  him,  Hta 
children  are  no  longer  hia  children.  Their  parent  loses  that 
name.     The  conjugal  bond  is  dissolved.     Tew  survive  thia 

)9t  terrible  of  all  calamities.     To  apeak  to  an  Indian  of  his 

rte  is  to  apeak  to  him  of  hia  all. 

But  the  rule  of  caste  has,  with  tbera.  given  one  power  more 
.  fortune  than  the  manners  of  any  other  nation  were  ever 
Inaown  to  do,  For  it  is  singular,  the  caste  may  be  lost,  not 
only  by  certain  voluntaiy  crimes,  but  by  certain  involuntary 
Bufi'eriuga,  disgraces,  and  pollutiona,  that  are  utterly  out  of 
their  power  to  prevent.  Those  who  have  patiently  aub- 
mitted  to  imprisonment — those  who  have  not  fiinched  from 
the  scourge — those  who  have  been  aa  unmoved  as  mai'ble 
under  torture— those  who  have  laughed  at  the  menaces  of 
death  itself— have  instantly  given  way  when  it  has  been  at- 
tempted to  subject  them  to  any  of  those  pollutiona  by  which 
they  lose  caste.  To  this  caste  they  are  bound  by  all  laws  of 
all  deaeriptiona,  human  and  divine ;  and  inveterate  usage  has 
radicated  it  in  them  to  a  depth  and  with  an  adhesion  with 
which  no  other  known  prejudice  has  been  known  to  exist. 
Tyranny  is,  therefore,  armed  against  them  with  a  greattr 
T&riety  oi  Teupona  than  are  found  in  its  ordinary  stores. 
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Tbii,  amongst  a  thousand  other  considerationa,  speaka  to 
Ua  in  very  authoritative  language,  with  what  care  and  cir- 
L-umapection  we  ought  to  handle  people  ao  delicate.  In  the 
Gourae  of  this  trial  your  lordships  will  see  with  horror  th» 
use  whicb  Mr.  Uaatinga  made,  through  several  of  hia  wicked 
aud  abominable  instruinenta,  chosen  from  the  natives  them- 
Belves,  of  thepe  superadded  meaua  of  opproasion.  I  shall 
prove,  in  the  couree  of  thia  trial,  that  he  has  put  hia  own 
menial  domestic  servant — a  wretch  totally  dependent — a 
wretch  grossly  ignorant — the  common  instrument  of  Lia 
bribery  and  pecidatioo; — he  has  enthroned  bim,  I  aay,  on 
the  tlrst  seat  of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  which  waa  to  de- 
cide upon  the  castes  of  all  those  people,  including  their  rank, 
their  family,  their  honour,  and  their  happiness  here,  and,  in 
their  judgment,  their  Balvation  hereafter.  Under  the  awe 
of  this  power,  no  man  dared  to  breathe  a  murmur  against 
hia  tyranny,  FortiHed  in  thia  security,  he  says.  Who  com- 
plains of  mep — No,  none  of  us  dare  complain  of  yon,  aaya 
the  trembling  G-entoo.  No !  your  menial  servant  haa  my 
caste  in  hia  power,  I  shall  not  ti'ouhle  your  iordahipa  with 
mentioning  others;  it  was  enough  that  Canto  Baboo  and' 
Qinga  Goviad  Sing,  names  to  which  your  lordships  are  to 
be  lamiliarized  hereait-er, — it  is  enough  that  those  persona 
had  the  caste  and  character  of  all  the  people  of  Bengal  in 
their  hands.  Through  them  he  has  taken  effectual  aeeurity 
against  all  complaint.  Your  lordships  will  hence  discern 
how  very  necessary  it  is  become  that  some  other  personage 
should  intervene,  should  take  upon  him  their  representa- 
tion, and  by  his  freedom  and  hia  power  should  supply  the 
defects  arising  from  thtir  servitude  and  their  impotence. 
The  Commona  of  Great  Britain  charge  themselves  with  thia 
character. 

My  lords,  these  Gentoo  people  are  the  original  people  of 
Hiudostan.  They  are  still  beyond  comparison  the  moat 
numerous.  Faults  thia  nation  may  have,  but  God  forbid  w« 
should  pass  judgment  upon  people  who  framed  their  lawa 
and  institutions  prior  to  our  insect  origin  of  yesterday. 
With  all  the  faulta  of  their  nature,  and  errors  of  their  institu- 
tions, their  institutions,  which  act  so  powerfully  on  their  na- 
tures, have  two  material  characterise cs  which  entitle  theui 
ta  leapeot  i — first,  great  force  and  stability ;  and  next,  excel- 
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jent  moral  anil  civL  cfiects.  Their  etability  has  been  proved 
by  their  holding  on  an  uniform  tenor  for  a  duration  com. 
menaurate  to  all  the  empires  with  which  histoir  has  mnda 
us  acquainted  ;  and  they  still  esiat  in  a  green  old  age,  with 
ail  the  reverence  of  antiquity,  and  with  all  the  paaaion  that 
people  have  to  novelty  and  change.  Thoy  have  stood  firm 
on  their  ancient  base — thev  have  cast  their  roots  deep  in 
their  native  soil ;  perhaps  Because  tliey  have  never  spread 
them  anywhere  eke  than  in  their  native  soil.  Their  blood, 
their  opiniona,  and  the  aoil  of  their  country,  make  one  con- 
aiatent  piece ;  admitting  no  inixture,  no  adulteration,  no 
improvement:  accordingly,  their  religion  has  made  no  con- 
verts  i  their  dominion  has  made  no  conqueate ;  but  in  pro- 
portion aa  their  lawa  and  opinions  were  concentred  within 
themselves,  and  hindered  from  spreftding  abroad,  they  have 
doubled  their  force  at  home.  They  have  existed  in  spite  of 
Mabomedan  and  Portuguese  bigotry,  in  spite  of  Tartarian 
and  Arabian  tyranny,  in  spite  of  all  the  fUry  of  succesaivoi . 
foreign  conquest,  in  spite  ot  a  more  formidable  foe — the  ava^tf 
rice  of  the  English  dominion. 

I  have  spoken  now,  my  lords,  of  what  their  principles  are ; 
— their  lawa  and  religious  institutions,  in  point  of  force  and 
stability :  I  have  given  instances  of  their  force  in  the  very 
circumstance  in  which  all  the  institutions  of  mankind  in  other 
respects  show  their  weakness.  They  have  existed  when  the 
country  has  been  otherwise  subdued.  This  alone  furniaEea. 
ftill  proof  that  there  must  be  some  powerful  influence  result- 1 
ing  from  them  beyond  all  our  little  fashionable  theories  uponj 
such  subjects.  -" 

The  second  consideration  in  the  Gentoo  institutions  is  their 
beneficial  effects,  moral  and  civil.  The  policy,  civil  or  reli- 
gious, or,  as  theirs  is,  composed  of  both,  that  makes  a  people 
happy,  and  a  state  flourishing  (putting  further  and  higher 
considJerations  out  of  the  way,  which  are  not  now  before  us), 
must  undoubtedly,  so  far  as  numan  considerations  prevail,  be 
a  policy  wisely  conceived  in  any  scheme  of  government.  It  ia 
confirmed  by  all  observation,  that  where  the  Hindoo  religion 
haa  been  established,  that  country  has  been  flourishing.  Wa 
have  seen  some  patterns  remaining  to  this  day.  The  very 
country  whicli  is  to  be  the  subject  of  your  lordships'  judicial 
inquiry  ia  an  instance,  by  an  entire  change  if  government,  of 
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the  different  effects  resulting  from  the  rapacity  uf  a  foreun 
baud,  and  the  patenial,  leuient,  protecting  arm  of  a  native 
govemment,  formea  on  the  long  connexion  of  prejudice  tuid 
power.  1  shall  giTe  you  ita  state  under  the  Hindoo  gorern- 
ment  from  a  booK  written  by  a  very  old  serrant  of  the  Com- 
pany, whose  authority  is  of  the  greater  weight  as  the  very 
destruction  of  all  this  scbeme  of  goTemment  ia  the  great 
ohiect  of  the  author 


author,  Mr.  Holwell,  divides  the  country  of  BeBgal 
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into  its  difffrent  provinces.  Ke  aupposes  what  they  tiiea 
paid  to  the  supreme  gofernment ;  he  supposes  what  the 
country  is  capable  of  yielding  ;  and  his  project  is  to  change' 
entirely  the  application  of  the  revenues  of  the  country,  and 
to  secure  the  whole  into  the  hands  of  government.  In  enu- 
merating these  provinces,  at  last  he  comes  to  the  province  of 
Burdwau. 

"  In  truth  (says  this  author),  it  would  he  almost  cruelty 
to  molest  this  happy  people ;  for  in  this  district  are  the  only 
vestiges  of  the  bcaufy,  purity,  piety,  regularity,  equity,  and 
strictness  of  tte  ancient  Hiudostan  government.  Here  the 
property  as  well  as  the  liherty  of  the  people  are  inviolate. 
Here  no  robberies  are  heard  of,  either  public  or  private. 
The  traveller,  either  with  or  without  merchandise,  becomes 
the  immediate  care  of  the  goveruuieut,  which  allots  him 
guards,  without  any  eipense,  to  conduct  him  from  stage  to 
stage ;  and  these  are  accouutable  for  the  safety  and  accom- 
modfttiou  of  his  person  and  effects.  At  the  end  of  the  first 
stage  he  is  delivered  over,  with  certain  benevolent  fonnalitiea, 
to  the  guards  of  the  nest,  who,  after  interrogating  the 
traveller  as  to  the  usage  he  had  received  in  hia  ioumey,  dis» 
miss  the  first  guard  with  a  written  certificate  of  their  beha- 
viour, and  a  receipt  for  the  traveller  and  his  effects ;  which 
certificate  and  receipt  are  returnable  to  the  commanding 
officer  of  the  first  stage,  who  registers  the  same,  and  regularly 
reports  it  to  the  raj  all." 

"  In  this  form  the  traveller  is  passed  through  the  country^ 
aad  if  he  only  paasea,  he  is  not  suffered  to  be  at  any  expense 
for  food,  accommodation,  or  carriage  for  hia  merchandise  o»' 
uaggage  ;  but  it  is  otherwise  if  he  is  permitted  to  make  tmf 
residence  in  one  place  above  three  days,  unless  occasioned  by 
— 1 ,^  Qp  ^^y  una-oidable  accident.     K  anything  is  h»l 
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in  tliis  district,  for  inatsnce,  a  bag  of  money  or  rcber  Talu- 
r.bles,  the  person  who  finds  it  han^B  it  noon  the  nest  tree, 
and  ^ivea  notice  to  the  nearest  chowl(ey,'or  plat;<j  of  guai'd  . 
the  officer  of  which  orders  immediate  publication  of  the  same 
by  beat  of  tomtom,  or  drum." 

These,  inj  lords,  are  the  efiects  nniversally  ppr,duced  by  tiie 
Hindoo  polity  throughout  that  vast  region,  before  it  waa  dis- 
torted and  put  out  of  frame  by  the  barbarism  of  foreign  con- 
quests. Some  choice  reserved  spots  continued  to  flourish 
under  it  to  the  year  1756.  Some  remained  till  Mr.  Hastings 
obtained  the  means  of  utterly  defacing  them.  Such  was  the 
prospect  of  Benares  under  the  happy  government  of  Bulwant 
Sing,  Such  was  the  happy  state  of  the  same  Benares  in  the 
happy  days  of  Cheit  Sing,  until  in  the  year  1781  Mr.  Hast- 
ings introduced  kig  reform  into  that  country. 

Having  stated  the  general  outline  of  the  mannera  of  the 
original  people  of  Hindostan,  having  stated  the  general 
principles  of  their  policy,  which  either  prohibit  connejion, 
or  oblige  ua  to  a  connexion  very  different  from  what  we  have 
hitherto  used  towards  them,  I  shall  leave  it  to  your  lordships' 
judgment  whether  you  will  suffer  such  fair  monuments  of 
wisdom  and  benevolence  to  be  defaced  by  the  rapacity  of 
your  governors.  I  hope  I  have  not  gone  out  of  my  way  to 
bring  before  you  any  circumstance  relative  to  the  Geutoo 
religion  and  manners,  further  than  as  they  relate  to  the  spirit 
of  our  government  over  them  ;  for  though  there  never  was 
such  food  for  the  curiosity  of  the  hmuan  mind  as  is  found 
in  the  manners  of  this  people,  I  pass  it  totally  over. 

I  wish  to  divide  this  preliminary  view  intjs  six  periods  ; 
and  your  lordships  will  consider  that  of  the  Hindoos,  which 
1  have  now  mentioned,  as  the  first  era. 

The  second  era  is  an  era  of  great  misfortune  to  that  coun- 
try, and  to  the  world  in  general ;  I  mean,  the  time  of  the 
prophet  Mahomed.  The  enthusiasm  which  animated  his 
nrst  followers,  the  despotic  power  which  religion  obtained 
through  that  enthuaiaam,  and  the  advantages  derived  from 
both  over  the  enenated  great  empires  and  broken,  disunited 
lesser  governments  of  the  world,  extended  the  influence  of 
that  proud  and  doniineering  sect  from  the  banks  of  the 
Ganges  to  the  banks  of  the  Loire. 

This  second  period  ia  the  era  of  the  Arabs.     These  people 
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made  a  great  and  lasting  impression  on  Indiu,  They  eitab* 
Hailed,  very  early,  Mahomedim  sovereigns  in  all  parts  of  it| 
particularly  in  the  kingdom  of  Bengal,  which  is  the  principal 
object  of  our  present  inquiry.  They  held  that  kingdom,  for 
a  long  aeriea  of  years,  under  a  dynasty  of  thirty-three  kings  i 
having  begun  their  conquest  and  founded  their  dominion  in 
Bengal  not  very  long  after  the  time  of  their  prophet. 

These  people,  when  they  first  settled  in  India,  attempted 
with  the  ferocious  arm  of^  their  prophetic  aword  to  diange 
the  religion  and  manners  of  that  country ;  but  at  length  per- 
ceiving that  their  cruelty  wearied  out  itselt^  and  never  could 
touch  the  constancy  of  tne  sufferers,  they  permitted  the  na- 
tive people  of  the  country  to  remain  in  quiet,  and  left  the 
Mahomedan  religion  to  operate  upon  them  as  it  could,  by  ap- 
pealing to  the  ambition  or  avarice  of  the  great,  or  by  taking 
tjie  lower  people,  who  have  lost  their  castes,  into  this  new 
sect ;  and  thus,  from  the  refuse  of  the  Grentoo,  increasing  the 
bounds  of  the  Mahomedan  religion.  They  left  many  of  the 
ancient  rajahs  of  the  country  possessed  of  an  inferior  Bove- 
roignty;  and  where  the  strength  of  the  country  or  other 
circumstances  would  not  permit  this  aubordi nation,  they  suf- 
fered them  to  continue  m  a  separate  state,  approaching  to 
independence,  if  not  wholly  independent. 

The  Mahomedana,  during  the  period  of  the  Arabs,  never 
expelled  or  destroyed  the  native  Gentoo  nobility,  zemindars, 
or  landholders  of  the  country.  They  all,  or  almost  all,  re- 
mained fixed  in  their  plocei  properties,  and  dignities ;  and 
the  ahadowa  of  several  of  them  remain  under  our  iurisdiction. 

The  next,  which  is  the  third  era,  is  aa  era  the  more  ne- 
cessary to  ohaeire  upon,  because  Mr.  Hastings  has  made 
many  applications  to  it  in  his  defence  before  the  CommoDBj 
namely,  the  invasion  of  the  Tartars,  or  the  era  of  Tamer- 
lane.  These  Tartars  did  not  establish  themselves  on  the 
ruins  of  the  Hindoos.  Their  conquests  were  over  the  other 
Mahomedana  ;  for  Tamerlane  invaded  Hindostan,  aa  he  in- 
vaded other  countries,  in  the  character  of  the  great  reformer 
of  the  Mahomedan  religion.  He  came  as  a  sort  of  successo? 
to  the  rights  of  the  prophet  upon  a  divine  title.  He  struck 
at  all  the  Mahomedan  princes  who  reigned  at  that  time. 
He  considered  them  aa  apostates,  or  nt  least  as  degeierated 
iiaa  the  iaith,  and  as  tyrants  abusing  their  power.    To  &• 
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.  tate  his  coDi[ijeets  over  three,  he  was  oftea  .Jbliged  to  ccaie 
%  &  sort  of  a  compoBition  with  the  people  of  the  country  he 
mvaded.  Tamerlane  had  neither  time,  nor  means,  nor  inclin- 
ation, to  dieposBeas  the  ancient  rajahs  of  the  country. 

Your  lordsbipB  will  oheerve,  that  I  propose  nothing  more 
than  to  give  you  an  idea  of  the  principles  of  policy  which 
prevailed  ia  these  several  revolutions,  and  not  a  history  of 
the  furious  military  achievements  of  a  horbarous  invader. 
Historians,  indeed,  are  generally  veir  liberal  of  their  inform- 
what  «  >  ■   ■     ■ 
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ation  concerning  everything  but  what  we  ought  to  be  very 
anxious  to  know.  They  tell  us  that  India  was  conquered  by 
Tamerlane,  and  conquered  in  such  a  year.  The  year  will  be 
found  to  coincide  solnewhere,  I  believe,  with  the  end  of  the 
fourteenth  century.  Thinking  the  mere  fact  as  of  little  mo- 
ment, and  its  chronology  as  nothing,  but  thinking  the  policy 
very  material,  which,  indeed,  is  to  be  collected  onJy  here  and 
there,  in  various  books  written  with  various  views,  I  shall 
beg  leave  to  lay  before  you  a  very  remarkable  circumstance 
relative  to  that  policy,  and  taken  from  the  same  hook  to 
which  I  formerly  referred,  Mr.  Holwell's. 

"  "When  the  Hindoo  rajahs,  or  princes  of  Hindoatan,  sub- 
mitted to  Tamerlane,  it  was  on  these  capital  stipulations : — 
that  the  emperor  should  marry  a  daughter  of  Eajah  Cheit 
Sing's  house ;  that  the  bend  of  this  house  should  be  in 
perpetuity  governors  of  the  citadel  of  Agra,  and  anoint  the 
kiug  at  his  coronation ;  and  that  the  emperors  should  never 
impose  the  jesaera  (or  poll  tas)  upon  the  Hindoos." 

Here  was  a  conqueror,  as  he  is  called,  coming  in  upon 
lerma;  miiing  bis  blood  with  that  of  the  native  nobility  of  the 
country  he  conquered ;  and,  in  consequence  of  this  mixture, 
placing  them  in  succession  upon  the  throne  of  the  country 
he  subdued ;  making  one  of  them  even  hereditary  constable 
of  the  capital  of  his  kingdom,  and  thereby  putting  his  poa- 
teritj  as  a  pledge  into  their  hands.  What  is  full  as  remark- 
able, be  freed  the  Hindoos  for  ever  from  that  tax  which  the 
Mahomedana  have  laid  upon  every  country  over  which  the 
sword  of  Mahomed  prevailed,  namely,  a  capitation  tax  upon 
all  who  do  not  profess  the  religion  of  the  Mahomedans. 
But  the  Hindoos,  by  express  charter,  were  exempted  from 
that  mark  of  servitude,  and  thereby  declared  not  to  be  a  con- 

Iuered  people.     The  native  princes,  in  all  their  transacticua  j 
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vith  thd  M<^!ul  goTemment,  carried  the  erident  EiArkH  oi 
this  free  comiitioa  in  a  noble  independency  of  spirit.  Within 
their  own  dislricls  the  authority  of  many  of  them  Beemed 
entire.  "We  are  often  led  into  mistak««  concerning  the  go- 
Teroment  of  Hindo^ton,  by  (ximparing  it  with  those  govem- 
nients  irhere  the  prinee  ia  arraed  with  a  full,  apeculatiTe,  en- 
tire authority ;  and  where  the  great  people  have,  with  great 
titles,  no  privilege-s  at  all ;  or,  having  privileges,  hare  those 
privilegeia  only  as  subjects.  But  in  HindoBtan  the  modes, 
the  degrees,  the  circumstances  of  subjection,  varied  infinitely. 
In  some  places  hardly  a  trace  at  all  of  subjection  w&s  to  be 
discerned;  in  some  the  rajaha  were  almost  assessors  of  the 
throne,  as  in  this  case  of  the  Bajah  Cheit  Sing.  These  cir- 
cumstances mark,  that  Tamerlane,  however  he  may  be  indi- 
cated by  the  odious  names  of  Tartar  and  conqueror,  was  no 
barbarian ; — that  the  people,  who  submitted  to  him,  did  not 
submit  'nith  the  abject  submission  of  slaves  to  the  sword  of 
a  conqueror,  but  admitted  a  great,  supreme  emperor,  who 
was  just,  prudent,  and  politic,  instead  of  the  ferocious,  op- 
pressive lesser  Mahoipedan  sovereigna,  who  had  before  forced 
their  way  by  the  sword  into  the  countiy. 

That  country  resembled  more  a  republic  of  princes  with  a 
great  chief  at  their  head,  than  a  territory  in  absolute,  uni- 
form, systematic  subjection  from  one  end  to  the  other ;  in 
which  light  Mr.  Hastings  and  others  of  late  have  thought 
proper  to  consider  it.  According  to  them,  if  a  subordinate 
prince  like  Cheit  Sing  was  not  ready  to  pay  any  exorbitant 
sum  on  instant  demand,  or  submit  to  any  extent  of  fine  which 
should  be  inflicted  upon  him  by  the  mere  will  of  the  person 
who  called  rohbery  B,Jcire,  and  who  took  the  measure  of  that 
fine  without  either  considering  the  means  of  paying,  or  the 
degree  of  delinquency  that  justified  it,  their  properties,  libe^ 
tiea,  and  Uvea  were  instantly  forfeited.  The  rajahs  of  that 
country  were  armed ;— they  had  fortressea  for  their  security  j 
—they  had  troops.  In  the  receipt  of  both  their  own  and  ilia 
impenal  revenue,  their  aecuritiea  for  justice  were  in  their  own 
>>andsi  but  the  policy  of  the  Mogul  princes  very  rarely  led 
them  to  push  that  people  to  such  estremitT  as  it  is  supposed 
tjiat  on  every  slight  occasion  we  have  a  right  to  puali  those 
who  ue  the  subjects  of  our  pretended  conquest. 
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Mr.  Holwell  throws  much  light  on  this  policy,  which  be- 
eaine  the  staadiag  law  of  the  empire. — 

"In  the  tmfortianate  wars  which  followed  the  death  of 
Mode  O'Din  Sevaiee,  Cheit  Sing  (the  great  rajab  we  have 
just  mentioned)  with  a  select  body  of  EhaJBpoots,  by  a  well- 
conducted  retreat,  recovered  Agra ;  and  was  soon,  after  recon- 
ciled to  the  king  (the  Mogul)  and  admitted  to  his  favour ; 
coni'ormahle  to  the  steady  policy  of  this  govemmeDt  in  keep- 
ing a  good  understanding  with  the  principal  rajahs,  and  more 
eapecially  with  the  head  of  this  house,  who  is  ever  capable 
of  raiBing  and  fomenting  a  very  formidable  party  upon  any  in- 
tended revolution  in  this  despotic  and  precarious  monarcny." 

You  see  that  it  was  the  monarcliy  that  was  precarious,  not 
the  rights  of  the  subordinate  chiefs.  Your  lordships  see  that, 
notwithstanding  our  ideas  of  oriental  despotism,  under  the 
BueceasorB  of  Tamerlane  these  principal  rajahs,  instead  of  be- 
ing called  wretches,  and  treated  as  such,  as  JTr.  Hastings  has 
thought  it  becoming  to  call  and  treat  them,  when  they  were 
iu  arms  against  their  sorereigo  were  regarded  with  respect, 
and  were  admitted  to  easy  reconciliations ;  because  in  reality, 
in  their  occasional  hostilities,  they  were  not  properly  rebelli- 
ous  subjects,  but  princes,  often  asserting  their  natural  rights 
and  the  just  constitution  of  the  country. 

This  view  of  the  policy  which  prevailed  during  the  dynasty 
of  Tamerlane  naturally  conducts  me  to  the  neit,  which  is  the 
fourth  era  in  this  history — I  raean  the  era  of  the  emperor 
Akber.  He  was  the  first  of  the  successors  of  Tamerlane 
who  obtained  possession  of  Bengal.  It  is  easy  to  show  of 
what  nature  his  conquest  was.  It  was  over  the  last  Maho- 
medan  dynasty.  Ho  too,  like  his  predecessor  Tamerlane, 
conquered  the  prince,  not  the  country.  It  is  a  certain  mark 
that  it  was  not  a  conquered  country  in  the  sense  in  which 
we  commonly  call  a  country  conquered, — that  the  natives, 
great  men  and  land-holdera,  continued  in  every  part  in  the 
possession  of  their  estates,  and  of  the  iuriadictions  annexed 
to  them.  It  is  true  that  in  the  several  wars  for  the  succes- 
sion to  the  Mogul  empire,  and  in  other  of  their  internal  wars, 
severe  revenges  were  taken,  which  bore  resemblance  to  those 
taken  in  the  war  of  the  Eases  in  this  country,  where  it  was 
the  common  course,  in  the  heat  of  blood. — "  Off  with  his  head, 
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BO  much  for  Buckinehain." — Yet,  where  the  country  a^inr^ 
covered  its  form  and  settlement,  it  recovered  the  spirit  of  a 
mild  government.  Whatever  rigour  was  used  with  regard  to 
the  Mohomedan  adventurers  from  Persia,  Turkey,  and  other 
parts,  who  filled  the  placea  of  servile  grandeur  in  the  Mogul 
court,  the  liindooa  were  a  favoured,  protected,  gently  treated 
people. 

The  neit,  which  is  the  fifth  era,  ia  a  troubled  and  vexationa 

{eriod — the  era  of  the  independent  soubahs  of  BengaL 
^v6oftheaeBouhah8,orviceroj8,governed  from  about  the  year 
1717,  or  thereabouts.  They  gjew  into  independence  partly 
by  the  calamities  and  concussions  of  that  empire,  which  hap. 
pened  during  the  disputes  for  the  succession  of  Tamerlane; 
and  partly,  and  indeed  principally,  by  the  great  shock  which 
the  empire  received  when  Thamas  Kouli  Kbln  broke  into 
that  country,  carried  off  its  revenues,  overturned  the  throng 
and  massacred  not  only  many  of  the  chief  nobility,  but  almost 
all  the  inhabitants  of  the  capital  city.  This  rude  shock,  which 
that  empire  was  never  able  to  recover,  enabled  the  viceroys 
to  become  independent :  but  their  independence  led  to  their 
ruin.  Those  who  had  usurped  upon  their  masters,  had  serv- 
ants who  usurped  upon  them.  Allaverdy  Khan  murdered 
his  master,  and  opened  a  way  into  Bengal  for  a  body  of  fo- 
reign invaders,  the  Mahrattas,  who  crueUy  harassed  the  coun- 
try for  several  years.  Their  retreat  was  at  length  purchased, 
and  by  a  sum  which  is  supposed  to  amount  to  £5,000,000 
sterling.  By  this  purchase  ne  secured  the  exhausted  remains 
of  an  exhausted  kingdom,  and  left  it  to  his  grandson,  Surajah 
w  Dowlah,  in  peace  and  poverty.  On  the  fall  of  Surajah  w 
Dowlflh,  in  1756,  commenced  the  last,  which  is  the  sixth,— 
the  era  of  the  British  empire. 

On  the  fifth  dynasty  I  have  only  to  remark  to  your  lord- 
ships, that  at  its  close  the  Hindoo  chiefs  were  almost  every* 
where  found  in  possession  of  the  country  ;  that  though  Alla- 
Terdy  KhSn  was  a  cruel  tyrant,  though  he  was  an  untitled 
usurper,  though  he  racked  and  tormented  the  people  under 
his  government,  urged,  however,  by  an  apparent  necessity 
irom  an  invading  army  of  one  hundred  thousand  horse  in  his 
dominions;  yet  under  him  the  rajahs  still  preserved  theii 
rank,  their  dignity,  their  castles,  their  houses,  their  seigui- 
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ones,  all  tiie  insignia  of  tbeir  situation,  and  always  the  right, 
sometimes  also  the  means,  of  protecting  tlieiir'  subordinate 
people,  till  the  last  and  unfortunate  era  of  1756. 

Through  the  whole  of  this  sketch  of  history  I  wish  to  im- 
press but  one  great  and  important  truth  upon  your  minds ; 
namely,  that  through  all  these  revolutions  in  government, 
and  changes  in  power,  an  Hindoo  polity,  and  the  spirit  of  an 
Hindoo  government,  did  more  or  less  exist  in  that  prorince, 
with  which  he  was  concerned,  until  it  was  finally  to  be  de- 
stroyed by  Mr.  Hastings. 

My  lords,  I  have  gone  tarough  all  the  eras  precedent  to 
those  of  the  British  power  in  India,  and  am  come  to  the  first 
of  those  eras.  Mr.  Hastings  existed  in  India,  and  wa^  a  serv- 
ant of  the  Company,  before  that  era,  and  had  his  education 
between  both.  He  la  an  antediluvian  with  regard  to  the  Brit- 
ish dominion  in  Bengal.  He  whs  coexistent  with  all  tho 
acts  and  monuments  ot  that  revolution,  and  had  no  small  share 
in  all  the  abuses  of  that  abusive  period  which  preceded  hia 
actual  government.  But,  as  it  was  during  that  transit  from; 
eaatero  to  western  power  that  most  of  the  abuses  hod  their 
origin,  it  will  not  be  perfectly  easy  for  your  lordships  tho- ', 
roughly  to  enter  into  the  nature  and  circumstances  of  them, 
■without  an  explanation  of  the  principal  events  that  happened 
from  the  year  1756,  until  the  commencement  of  Mr.  Hast 
ings's  government ;  during  a  good  part  of  which  time  we  do 
not  often  lose  sight  of  him.  If  I  find  it  agreeable  to  your 
lordships ;  if  I  find  that  you  wish  to  know  these  annals  of 
Indian  suffering  and  British  delinquency ;  if  you  desij-e  that 
I  should  untold  the  series  of  the  transactions  from  1756  to 
the  period  of  Mr.  Hastings's  government  in  1771 ; — that  you 
may  know  how  far  he  promoted  what  waa  eood ;  how  far  he 
rectified  what  was  evil ;  how  far  he  abstainea  from  innovation 
in  tyranny,  andcontentedhiraself  with  the  old  stock  of  abuse; 
— your  lordships  will  have  the  goodness  to  consult  the 
strength  which,  from  late  indisposition,  begins  almost  to  fail 
me.  And  if  you  think  the  explanation  is  not  time  lost  in 
this  new  world,  and  in  this  new  business,  I  shall  venture  to 
sketch  out,  as  briefly  and  with  as  much  perspicuity  as  I  can 
give  them,  the  leading  events  of  that  obscure  and  perplexed 
period  which  intervened  between  the  British  settlement  in 
1757  and  Mr,  Hastings's  government.     It'  I  should  be  ee 
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happy  SA  to  Bucceed  in  that  attempt,  your  lordabips'  minda 
will  be  prepared  for  hearing  this  cause.  Then  your  lordshijia 
will  have  a  clefa-  view  of  the  origin  and  nature  of  the  ahuaea 
■which  prevailed  in  that  government  before  Mr.  Hastinga  ob- 
tained his  greatest  power,  and  since  that  time ;  and  then  we 
ahall  he  able  to  enter  fuUy  and  explicitly  into  the  nature  of 
the  cause ;  and  I  should  hope  that  it  will  pave  the  way,  and 
make  everything  easy  for  your  subsequent  juatice. 

1  thereiore  wish  to  stop  at  this  period,  in  which  Mr.  Hast^ 
ingB  became  active  in  the  service,  pretty  near  the  time  whea 
he  began  his  political  career; — and  here,  my  lords,  I  pause, 
wishing  your  indulgence  at  such  time  as  will  suit  your  con- 
venience for  puTHiiiug  the  rest  of  this  eventful  history. 


TRIAL. 

FOURTH  DAY,  16th  FEBRUARY,  : 


(Me.  Btteke.) 

My  Lobbb, — In  what  I  had  the  honour  of  laying  before 

your  lordships  yesterday,  and  in  what  I  may  further  trouble 

yon  with  to-day,  I  wisii  to  observe  a  distinction,  which  if  I 

did  not  lay  down  so  perfectly  as  I  ought,  I  hope  I  shall  now 

I  be  able  to  mark  it  out  with  sufGcient  exactness  and  perspi- 

First,  I  beg  leave  to  observe  that  what  I  shall  think  necea- 
I  «K7  to  state  as  matter  of  preliminary  explanation,  in  order  to 
Lsive  your  lordships  a  true  idea  of  the  scene  of  action — of  the 
■!■■— *""'imenta  which  Mr.  Hastings  employed — and  the  effects 
I  they  produced— all  this  I  wish  to  be  distinguished 
matter  brought  to  criminate.  Even  the  matter  aa 
[  by  me,  which  may  be  hereafter  brought  to  criminate, 
as  it  falls  to  my  share  at  present,  is  only  to  be  eon- 
d,  in  this  stage  of  the  business,  as  merely  illustrative, 
lordships  are  to  expect,  as  nndoubtedly  you  will  require, 
'ial  matter  of  crinunation  to  be  kid  open  for  titat 
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purpose,  at  the  moment  when  the  evidence  to  each  charge  in 
ready  to  he  produced  to  jou,  Tbus  your  lordshijjs  wiU  easily 
eeporate  hJetoricul  illustration  &om  crimlaal  opening.  Tor 
instance,  if  I  stated  yesterday  to  your  lordsliips,  as  I  did, 
the  tyranny  and  cruelty  of  one  of  the  usurping  viceroya, 
whoae  usurpation  and  whose  Tices  led  the  way  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  his  country,  and  the  introduction  of  a  foreign  power 
— I  do  not  mean  to  charge  Mr.  Hastings  with  any  part  of 
that  guilt.  "What  bears  upon  Mr.  Hastings  is,  his  naving 
avowedly  looked  to  such  a  tyrant  and  such  a  usurper  as  hie 
model,  and  followed  that  pernicious  example  with  a  eenile 
fidelity. 

When  I  have  endeavoured  to  lay  open  to  your  lordships 
anything  ahusive,  or  leading  to  abuse,  from  defects  or  errors 
in  the  constitution  of  the  Company's  service — I  did  not  mean 
to  crimiuate  Mr.  Hastings  on  any  part  of  those  defects  and 
errors.  I  state  them  to  show,  that  he  took  advantage  of  the 
imperfections  of  the  institution  to  let  in  his  abuse  of  the 
jiower  with  which  he  was  intrusted.  If,  for  a  fiirther  in- 
stance, I  have  stated  that  in  general  the  service  of  the  India 
Company  was  insufficient  in  legal  pay  or  emolument,  and 
abundant  in  the  means  of  illegal  profit,  I  do  not  state  that 
detect  as  owing  to  Mr.  Hastings.  But  I  state  it  as  a  fact,  to 
show  in  what  manner  and  on  what  pretences  he  did,  fraudu- 
lently, corruptly,  and  for  the  purposes  of  his  own  ambition, 
take  advantage  of  that  defect ;  and,  under  colour  of  reforma- 
tion, make  an  Ulegal,  partial,  corrupt  rise  of  emoluments  t« 
certain  favoured  persons,  witb  out  regard  to  the  interests  of  the 
service  at  large:  increasing  rather  than  lessening  the  means 
of  illicit  emolument,  as  well  as  loading  the  Company  with 
many  heavy  and  ruinous  expenses  in  avowed  salaries  and 
allowances. 

Havingrequestedyour  lordships  to  keep  in  mind — which  I 
trust  you  would  do  even  without  my  taking  the  liberty  of 
suggesting  it  to  you — these  necessary  distinctions,  I  shall 
revert  to  the  period  at  which  I  closed  yesterday — that  great 
and  memorable  period  which  has  remotely  given  occasion  to 
the  trial  of  this  day. 

.My  lords,  to  obtain  empire  is  common  :  to  govern  it  well 
Indeed.     Tu  chastise  the  guilt  of  those  who 
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have  been  instrumetttfi  of  imperial  away  over  otlier  OHtiouB, 
by  the  high  auperintending  j  uatice  of  the  sovereigQ  state,  has 
not  many  striking  examples  among  any  people.  Hitherto 
we  have  not  furnisliedour  contingent  to  the  records  of  honour. 
We  have  been  confounded  with  the  herd  of  conquerors. 
Our  dominion  has  been  a  vulgar  thing.  But  we  begin  to 
emerge  ;  and  I  hope  that  a  severe  inspection  of  ourseTves,  ft 
purification  of  our  own  offences,  a  lustration  of  the  exorbit- 
ances of  our  own  power,  is  a  glory  reserved  to  this  time,  to 
this  nation,  and  to  this  august  tribunal. 

Tha  year  1756  is  a  memorable  era  in  the  history  of  the 
■world — it  introduced  a  new  nation  from  the  remotest  verge  of 
the  western  world,  with  new  manners,  new  customs,  new  in- 
stitutions, new  opinions,  new  laws,  into  the  heart  of  Asia. 

My  lords,  if  in  that  part  of  Asia  whose  native  regular 
gOTemment  was  then  broken  up ;  if,  at  the  moment  when  it 
had  fallen  into  darkness  and  confusion,  from  having  become 
the  prey  and  almost  the  sport  of  the  ambition  of  its  boine- 
bom  grandees ;  if,  in  that  gloomy  season,  a  star  had  risen 
from  the  west,  that  would  prognosticate  a  better  generation, 
and  would  shed  down  the  sweet  influences  of  order,  peace, 
science,  and  security  to  the  natives  of  that  vexed  and  ha- 
rassed country;  we  should  have  been  covered  with  genuine 
honour.  It  would  have  been  a  beautiful  and  noble  spectacle 
to  mankind. 

Indeed  something  might  have  been  expected  of  the  kind, 
when  ft  new  dominion  emanated  from  a  learned  and  enhght- 
eued  part  of  the  world  in  the  most  enlightened  period  of  its 
esistence.  Still  more  might  it  have  been  expected,  when 
that  dominion  wis  found  to  is'iue  from  the  bosom  of  a  free 
country,  that  it  would  haie  earned  with  it  the  full  benefit 
of  the  vital  principle  of  the  British  liberty  and  constitution, 
though  its  municipal  iorma  were  not  communicable,  or  at 
least  the  advantage  of  the  liberty  and  spirit  of  the  British 
constitution.  Had  this  been  the  case  (alas  !  it  was  not), 
you  would  have  been  saved  the  trouble  of  this  day.  It 
aight  have  been  expected  too,  that  in  that  enlightened  state 
of  the  world,  influenced  by  the  best  religion,  and  from  an 
jmproveddescriptionof  that  best  religion, — Imean  theClirist- 
ian  reformed  rehgion,— that  we  should  have  done  honour  to 


Europe,  to  letters,  to  laws,  to  religion ;  doDB  honour  to  all 
the  circumstances  of  which  in  this  island  we  hoast  ouraelveB 
at  the  great  and  critical  moment  of  that  revolutioQ. 

My  lords,  it  has  happened  othervrise.  It  in  now  left  forua 
to  repair  our  former  errors.  Eesuming  the  history  where  I 
broke  off  yesterday  by  year  indulgence  to  my  weakness, — 
Surajah  Dowla  waH  the  adopted  grandsoD  of  Ally  Verdy 
Cawn,  a  cruel  and  ferocious  tyrant ;  the  manner  of  whose 
acquisition  of  power  I  have  already  stated.  He  came  too 
young  and  uneiperienced  to  that  throne  of  usurpation.  It 
waa  a  usurpation  yet  green  in  the  coiuitiy,  and  the  country 
felt  uneasy  under  it.  It  had  not  the  advajitage  of  that  pre- 
scriptive usage,  that  inveterate  hahit,  that  traditionary  opin- 
ion, which  a  long  continuance  of  any  system  of  government 
secures  to  it.  The  only  real  security  which  Surajah  Dowla'a 
government  could  possess,  was  the  security  of  an  army.  But 
the  great  aim  of  this  prince  and  his  predecessor  was  to  sup- 
ply the  weakness  of  hia  government  by  the  strength  of  his 
Cse ;  be  therefore  amassed  treasures  hy  all  ways  and  on  all 
ds.  But,  as  the  Indian  princes  in  general  are  aa  un- 
wisely tenacious  of  their  treasure  as  they  are  rapacious  in 
getting  it,  the  more  money  he  amassed,  the  more  be  felt  tbe 
effects  of  poverty.  The  consequence  was,  that  their  amiies 
were  unpaid,  and  being  unpaid,  or  irregularly  paid,  were  un. 
disciplined,  disorderly,  unfaithful.  In  this  situation,  a  young 
prince,  confiding  more  in  the  appearances  than  esamining 
into  the  reality  of  things,  ■undertooH  (from  motives  which  the 
House  of  Commons  with  all  their  industry  to  discover  the 
circumstances  have  found  it  difficult  to  make  out)  to  attack 
a  little  miserable  trading  fort  that  we  had  erected  at  Calcutta. 
He  succeeded  in  that  attempt,  only  because  success  in  that 
attempt  was  easy.  A  close  imprisonment  of  the  whole  set- 
tlement followed;  not  owing,  I  believe,  to  the  direct  will  o£ 
the  prince,  but,  what  wOl  always  happen  when  the  will  of  the 
prince  is  but  too  much  the  law,  to  a  gross  abuse  of  his  power 
by  hie  lowest  servants ;  by  which  one  hundred  and  twenty  or 
more  of  our  countrymen  perished  miserably  in  a  dungeon  by 
a  fate  too  tragical  for  me  to  be  desirous  to  relate,  and  too" 
well  known  to  stand  in  need  of  it. 

At  the  time  that  this  event  happened,  there  was  at  tbe 
tame  time  a  concurrence  of  other  events,  which,  from  this 


pnrlia!  aiid  momentary  weatneBs,  displayed  the  strength  trf 
Great  Britain  in  Asia.  Tor  some  years  before,  the  Freneli 
and  Engliah  troops  began,  on  the  coaat  of  Coromandel,  to  ex- 
hibit the  power,  force,  and  efficacy  of  European  discipline, 
Aa  we  daily  looked  for  a  war  with  France,  our  settlements 
on  that  coast  were  in  some  degree  armed.  Lord  Pigot,  then 
governor  of  Madras, — Lord  Pigot,  the  preserver,  and  the  vic- 
tim, of  the  British  dominion  in  Asia, — detached  such  of  the 
CompMiy's  force  as  could  be  collected  and  spared,  and  such  of 
his  Majesty's  ships  as  were  on  that  station,  to  the  assistance 
of  Calcutta.  And  to  hasten  this  history  to  its  conclusion,^ — 
the  daring  and  commanding  genius  of  Clive, — the  patient  and 
firm  ability  of  Watson,— the  treachery  of  Meer  Jaffier, — and 
the  battle  of  Plassey,  gave  us  at  once  the  patronage  of  a 
kingdom  and  the  command  of  all  its  treasures.  "We  nego- 
tiated with  Meer  Jaffier  for  the  \ice-royal  throne  of  his  mas- 
ter. On  that  throne  we  seated  him.  And  we  obtained,  on 
Iour  part,  immense  sums  of  money.  "We  obtained  £1,000,000 
st^rhng  for  the  Company ;  upwards  of  £1,000,000  for  indi- 
viduals :  in  the  whole  a  sum  of  about  £2,230,000  for  various 
purposes  from  the  prince  whom  we  had  set  up.  We  obtain- 
ed too  the  town  of  Calcutta,  more  completely  than  we  had 
before  possessed  it,  and  the  twenty-four  districts  adjoining. 
This  was  the  first  small  seminal  principle  of  the  immense  ter- 
ritorial acquisitions  we  have  since  made  in  India. 

Many  eiroumstances  of  this  acquisition  I  pass  by.     There 
is  a  sacred  veil  to  be  drawn  over  the  beginnings  of  all  go- 
I  /vemments.     Ours,  in  India,  had  an  origin  like  those  which 
/]  time  has  sanctified  by  obscurity.     Time,  in  the  origin  of 
(I   most  governments,  haa  thrown  this  mysterious  veil  over  them; 
prudence  and  discretion  make  it  necessary  to  throw  some- 
thing of  the  same  drapery  over  more  recent  foundations, 
in  which  otherwise  the  fortune,  the  genius,  the  tatente,  and 
militaiy  virtue  of  this  nation  never  shone  more  conspicu- 
ously.    But,  whatever  necessity  migbi  hide,  or  eicuse,  or 
palliatfi  in  the  acquisition  of  power,  a  wise  nation,  when  it 
has  once  made  a  revolution  upon  its  own  principles  and  for 
its  own  ends,  rests  there.     The  first  step  to  empire  is  revo- 
lution, by  which  power  is  conferred  ;  the  next  is  good  laws, 
rod  orders,  good  institutions,  to  give  that  power  stability, 
am  BOny  to  say,  that  the  reverse  of  this  policy  was  tha 
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principle  on  -which  the  gentlemen  in  India  acted.  It  waa 
auch  as  tended  to  make  the  new  govenraient  as  unstable  lis , 
the  old.  By  the  vast  sums  of  monej  acquired  by  individuals 
upon  this  occasion,  by  the  immense  sudden  prodigies  oti 
fortune,  it  was  discovered  that  a  revolution  in  Bengal  was 
a  mine  mnch  more  easily  worked,  and  infinitely  more  pro! 
ductive,  than  the  mines  of  Potosi  and  Meiieo.  It  was  found, 
that  the  work  was  not  only  very  lucrative,  but  not  at  all 
difficult.  Where  CHrefordcda  deep  water  upon  an  unknown 
bottom,  he  left  a  bridge  for  his  succeasors,  over  which  the 
lame  could  hobble,  and  the  blind  might  grope  their  way. 
There  wan  not  at  that  time  a  knot  of  clerks  m  a  counting- 
house  ;  there  was  not  a  captain  of  a  band  of  ragged  topasses, 
that  looked  for  anything  less  than  the  deposition  of  soubalis 
and  the  sale  of  kingdoms.  Accordingly,  this  revolution, 
which  ought  to  have  precluded  other  revolutions,  unlbrtun- 
ately  became  fruitful  of  them ;  and  when  Lord  Clive  re- 
turned to  Europe  to  enjoy  his  fame  and  fortune  in  hia  own 
country,  there  arose  another  description  of  men,  who  thought 
that  a  revolution  might  be  made  upon  his  revolution,  and  as 
lucrative  to  them  aa  his  was  to  the  first  projectors.  Scarcely 
was  Meer  Jaffier,  Lord  Olive's  nabob,  seated  on  his  muanuil, 
than  they  immediately,  or  in  a  short  time,  projected  anoiher 
revolution — a  revolution  which  was  to  unsettle  all  the  former 
hod  settled — a  revolution  to  make  way  for  new  diaturbaaceB 
and  new  wars,  and  which  led  to  that  long  chain  of  peculation 
which  ever  since  has  afflicted  and  oppressed  Bengal. 

If  ever  there  was  a  time  when  Bengal  should  have  had 
respite  from  internal  revolutions,  it  was  this.  The  governor 
forced  upon  the  natives  was  now  upon  the  throne.  All  the 
great  lords  of  the  country,  both  Gentooa  and  Mahomedans, 
were  uneasy,  diaconteuted,  and  disobedient ;  and  some  abso- 
lutely in  arms,  and  refusing  to  recognise  the  prince  we  had 
set  up.  An  imminent  invasion  of  the  Mahrattaa,  an  actual 
invasion  headed  by  the  son  of  the  Mogul,  the  revenues,  on 
account  of  the  kte  shock,  very  ill  collected,  even  where  the 
tountry  was  in  some  apparent  quiet,  a  hungry  treasury  at 
Calcutta,  an  empfy  treasury  at  Moorshedabad,— everything 
demanded  tranquillity,  and  with  it  order  and  economy.  In 
this  situation  it  was  resolved  to  make  a  new  and  entirely 
(Dercenary  revolution,  and  to  set  up  to  sale  the  goTemmeut, 
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■ecureil  to  its  present  possesBor  by  every  tie  o''  put.ifi  faith, 
tnd  every  sacred  obligntion  which  could  hmd  or  influenee 
mankind.  This  eecoad  revolutioD  forms  that  period  in  the 
Beugal  history  whicli  had  the  moat  direct  influence  upon  all 
the  Bubsequent  trauBactians.  It  introduces  eouie  of  the  per- 
BODB  who  were  most  actiye  in  the  succeeding  scenes,  and 
from  that  tinio  to  this  has  given  its  tone  and  character  to  the 
British  affairs  and  government.  It  marks  and  speeifiea  the 
origin  and  true  prineiple  of  all  the  abuses  which  Mr.  Haat- 
ingB  was  afterwards  appointed  to  correct,  and  which  the 
Commons  charge  that  he  continued  and  aggravated — namely, 
the  venal  depoBitions  and  venal  exaltations  of  the  country 
powers, — the  taking  of  bribes  and  corrupt  presents  from  oU 
parties  in  those  cnanges ;  the  vitiating  and  maiming  the 
Company'a  records;  the  suppression  of  public  correspond- 
ence; corrupt  corabinationa  and  conspiracies;  perfidy  in 
negotiation  established  into  principle ;  acts  of  the  most  atro- 
doUB  wickedness  justified  upon  purity  of  intention ;  mock 
trials  and  collusive  acquittals  among  the  parties  in  common 
guilt, — and  in  the  end,  the  court  of  directors  supporting  the 
Bcandaloua  breach  of  their  own  orders.  I  shall  state  the 
particulars  of  this  second  revolution  more  at  large. 

Soon  after  the  revolution  which  had  seated  Steer  Jaffier 
on  the  vice>royal  throne,  the  spirit  of  the  Mogul  empire  be- 
gan, as  it  were,  to  make  one  taint  struggle  before  it  finally 
expired.  The  then  heir  to  that  throne,  escaping  from  the 
hands  of  those  who  had  held  hia  father  prisoner,  had  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  several  chiefs,  collected  under  the 
stttudard  of  his  house,  and  appeared  in  force  on  the  frontiers 
of  the  provinces  of  Beugal  and  Bahar,  upon  both  which  he 
made  some  impression.  This  alarmed  the  new  powers,  the 
Nabob  Meer  JaiBer  and  the  presidency  of  Calcutta ;  and  aa 
in  a  common  cause,  and  by  the  terms  of  their  mutual  alli- 
Kiee,  they  took  the  field  against  him.  The  Nabob's  eldest 
8on,  and  hcit*^pparent,  rommanded  in  chie£  Major  Calliand 
commanded  the  English  forces  under  the  government  of  Cal- 
cutta. Mr,  llolwefi  was  in  tite  temporary  possession  of  the 
preadency.  Jfr.  Vansittart  was  hourly  eipected  to  super- 
sede him.  Mr.  'Warren  Hasting  a  young  gentleman  about 
twenty-seven  years  of  age,  was  resident  for  the  Company  at 
the  durbar,  or  court,  of  Meer  Jaffier,  our  new-created  Kabob 


K.tf  "bengal,  allied  to  thia  country  by  the  moat  solemn  treaties 
that  can  bind  men,  for  wbicb  treaties  he  had  paid,  and  was 
then  paying,  immenae  Buma  of  money.  Mr.  Warren  Haat- 
in^  was  the  pleJge  in  hia  hands  for  the  honour  of  the 
British  nation,  and  their  fidelity  to  their  engagemeots. 

In  this  situation,  Mr.  HolweU,  whom  the  terrible  example 
of  the  black  hole  at  Calcutta  bad  not  cured  of  ambition, 
thought  an  hour  vrsM  not  to  be  lost  in  accomplishing  a  rero- 

tlfltion,  and  selling  the  reigning  Nabob. 
My  lords,  there  was  in  the  house  of  Meer  Jaffier,  in  hia 
jburt,  and  in  hia  family,  a  man  of  an  intriguing,  crafty,  subtile, 
Wd  at  the  aame  time  bold,  daring,  desperate,  bloody,  and 
feociouB  character,  called  Cossira  Ally  Cawn.  He  waa  the 
•on-in-law  of  Meer  Jaffier ;  and  he  made  no  other  use  of 
this  affinity  than  to  find  some  means  to  dethrone  and  to 
mutdep  hini.  This  was  the  person  in  whose  school  of  poli- 
ties Mr.  Hastings  made  hia  first  studies,  and  whose  conduct 
be  quotes  as  hia  example,  and  for  whose  friends,  agents,  and 
fayonritea  he  has  always  shown  a  marked  predilection.  This 
dangerous  man  waa  not  long  without  finding  persons  who 

»obimed  bis  talents  with  admiration,  and  who  thought  fit  to 
BBploy  him. 
l^e  council  at  Calcutta  was  divided  into  two  departments ; 
Mic,  the  council  in  general,  the  other,  a  select  committee, 
which  they  had  arranged  for  the  better  carrying  on  their 
political  affairs.  But  the  select  committee  had  no  power  of 
Mtbg  wholly  without  the  council  at  large,  at  least  finally 
*od  oonclusiTely.  The  select  committee  thought  otherwise. 
Between  these  litigant  parties  for  power  I  ahaU  not  deter- 
Biiae  on  the  merits  ;  thinking  of  nothing  but  the  use  that  was 
niide  of  the  power,  to  whomaoever  it  belonged.  Thia  secret 
committee,  then,  without  commtmicating  with  the  rest  of  the 
wuncil,  formed  the  plan  for  a  aecond  revolution.  But  the 
cmcurrence  of  Major  Calliaud,  who  commanded  the  British 
Ifoops,  was  esaential  to  the  purpose,  as  it  could  not  be  accom- 
plished without  force.  Mr.  Hastings's  assistance  was  neces- 
«ry,  as  it  could  not  be  accomplished  without  treachery. 

These  are  the  parties  concerned  in  the  intended  revolution. 
Mr.  Holwell,  who  considered  himself  in  possession  only  of 
temporary  power,  waa  urged  to  precipitate  the  business  i  for 
if  Jit,  Vansittart  should  arrive  before  his  plot  could  be  finally 
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put  into  executioB,  ie  would  have  all  the  leading  advautagos 
of  it,  and  Mr.  Holwell  would  be  considered  only  as  a  second- 
ary instrument.  But  whilst  Mr.  Holweli,  who  originaUy 
ennceived  this  plot,  urged  forward  the  execution  of  it,  iu 
order  that  the  chjef  share  of  the  profits  might  fall  to  him, 
the  Major,  and  possibly  the  resident,  held  hack,  till  they . 
might  receive  the  sanction  of  the  permaneDt  goTemor,  who 
was  hourly  expected,  with  whom  one  of  them  was  connected, 
and  who  was  to  carry  with  him  the  whole  weight  of  the 
authority  of  this  kingdom.  This  difference  produced  discos- 
sions.  Holwell  endeavoured  by  hia  correspondence  to  stimu- 
late Calliftud  to  this  enterprise,  which  without  him  could 
not  he  undertaken  at  all.  But  Major  Calliaud  had  different 
«ews.  He  concurred  inwardly,  as  he  tells  ua  himself,  in  all 
the  principles  of  this  intended  revolution,  in  the  propriety 
and  necessity  of  it.  He  only  wished  delay.  But  he  gave 
euch  powerful,  sohd,  and  satisfactory  reasons,  not  against  the 
delay,  but  the  very  merits  of  the  design  itself  exposing  the 
injustice  and  the  danger  of  it,  and  the  impossibility  of 
mending  by  it  their  condition  in  any  respect,  as  must  nave 
damned  it  in  the  mind  of  aU  rational  men.  At  least  it  ought 
to  have  damned  it  for  ever  in  his  own.  But  you  will  see 
that  Holwell  persevered  in  liis  plan ;  and  that  Major  Calliaud 
thought  two  things  necessary :  first,  not  wholly  to  destroy 
the  scheme,  which  he  tells  us  he  always  approved,  but  to 
postpone  the  execution ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  to  delude 
the  Nabob  by  the  most  strong,  direct,  and  sanguine  aasur- 
ances  of  friendship  and  protection  that  it  was  possible  to 
give  to  man. 

"Whilst  the  projected  revolution  stood  suspended;  whilst 
Mr.  Holwell  urged  it  forward,  and  Mr.  Vansittart  was  ex- 
pected every  day  to  give  it  efi'ect;  whilst  Major  Calliaud 
with  this  design  of  ruining  the  Nabob  lodged  in  his  breast, 
suspended  in  execution,  and  condemned  in  principle,  kept 
the  fairest  fcce  and  the  most  confidential  interviews  with 
that  unfortunate  prince  and  his  son — as  the  operations  of  the 
campaign  relaxed,  the  army  drew  near  to  Moorshedabad,  the 
capital — when  a  truly  extraordinary  scene  happened,  such  I 
aiu  sure  the  English  annals  before  that  time  had  furnished  no 
example  of,  nor  will,  I  trust,  in  future.  I  shall  state  it  as  one 
piece  from  beginning  to  end — reserving  the  events  whicb 
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Cmed ;  because,  aa  I  do  not  produce  any  part  of  tbia 
for  the  gratification  of  hiBtoncal  curiosity,  the  contex- 
necesMry  to  demonstrate  to  your  lordships  the  spirit  of 
uui  uengal  nnh'tics,  and  the  neceHsity  of  some  other  sort  of 
judicial  inquiries  than  those  which  that  goTemment  institnte 
for  themselves.  The  transaction  eo  manifestly  marks  the 
character  of  the  whole  proceeding,  that  I  hope  I  shall  not  be 
blamed  for  suspending  for  a  moment  the  narrative  of  the 
steps  taken  towards  the  revolution,  that  you  may  see  the 
whole  of  this  episode  together ;  that  by  it  you  may  judge  of 
the  causes  whicn  led  progressively  tfl  the  state  iii  whiph  the 
Company's  affairs  stood  when  Mr.  Hastings  was  sent  for  the 
eipresB  purpose  of  reforming  it. 

The  husiness'I  am  going  to  enter  into  is  commonly  known 
by  the  name  of  the  stoiy  of  the  three  seals:  it  is  to  be  found 
in  the  appendix,  Ko,  10,  to  the  first  report  of  the  state  and 
condition  of  the  East-India  Company,  made  in  1773.  The 
word  report,  my  lords,  is  Bometimes  a  little  equivocal ;  and 
may  signify  sometimes,  not  what  is  made  known,  but  what 
remains  in  obscurity ;  the  detail  and  evidence  of  many  facta 
referred  to  in  the  report  being  usually  thrown  into  the  ap- 
pendix. Man^  people,  and  I  amone  the  rest  (I  take  ahame 
to  myself  for  it),  may  not  have  ful^'  eiamined  that  appen- 
dii.  I  was  not  a  member  of  either  of  the  India  committees 
nf  1773.  It  is  not,  indeed,  till  within  this  year,  that  I  have 
been  thoroughly  acquainted  with  that  memorable  history  of 
the  three  seals. 

The  history  ia  this :  in  the  year  1760  the  allies  were  in 
the  course  of  operations  against  the  son  of  the  Mogul,  now 
the  present  Mogul,  who,  as  I  have  already  stated,  had  made 
an  irruption  into  the  kingdom  of  Bahar,  la  order  to  reduce 
the  lower  provinces"  to  his  obedience.  The  parties  opposing 
him  were  the  Nabob  of  Bengal,  and  the  Company's  troops 
(inder  Major  Calliaud.  It  was  whilst  they  faced  the  common 
enemy  as  one  body,  this  negotiation  for  the  destruction  of 
the  Nabob  of  Bengal  by  his  faithful  allies  of  the  Company 
was  going  on  with  diligence.  At  that  time  the  Nabob's  son 
Meeran,  a  youth  in  the  flower  of  his  age,  bold,  vigorous, 
active;  full  of  the  politics  in  which  those  who  are  versed  in 
usurpation  are  never  wanting ;  commanded  the  army  undpr 
tue  father;  but  was,  in  reality,  the  efilcient  pe"ion  in  all 
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Uiiiigt.  About  the  fifteenth  of  April,  1760,  aa  I  haye  it  from 
Mnjor  Cnlliaud'a  letter  of  that  date,  the  Nabob  came  into  liis 
tent;  and, with  looks  of  the  utmost  embarrass meiit, big  with 
some  design,  which  swelled  bis  bosom,  something  that  waa 
too  large  and  burdensome  to  conceal,  and  yet  too  critical  tf 
be  told,  appeared  to  be  in  a  state  of  great  distraction.  The 
Major,  seeing  him  in  this  condition,  kindly,  gently,  like  a 
fast  and  Bure  Iriend,  employed  (to  use  hia  own  expressioo) 
tomg  of  those  aagurance*  that  tend  to  maie  men  Jullg  open 
their  heartt ;  and  accordingly,  fortified  by  hia  assurances, 
and  wiUing  to  disburden  himself  of  the  secret  that  oppressed 
him,  be  opens  his  heart  to  the  commanding  officer  of  his  new 
friends,  allies,  and  protectors.  The  Nabob,  thus  assured,  did 
open  bimaelf,  and  informed  Major  Calliaud  lihat  he  had  just 
received  a  message  from  the  prince,  or  his  principal  minister, 
informing  him,  that  the  prince  royal,  now  the  Mogul,  hadau 
intention  (aa  indeed  he  rationally  might,  supposing  that  we 
were  aa  well  disposed  to  hira  as  we  ahowed  ourselvea  after- 
wards) to  Burrendcr  himself  into  the  hands  of  him,  the  Nabob ; 
but  at  the  same  time  wished,  as  a  guarantee,  that  the  com- 
mon der-iu- chief  of  the  Bngliah  forces  should  give  him  security 
for  his  life  and  hia  honour,  when  be  should  in  that  manner 
surrender  himself  to  the  Nabob.  I  do  not  mean,  my  lords, 
by  surrendering,  that  it  waa  supposed  he  intended  to  sur- 
render himself  prisoner  of  war ;  but  as  a  sovereign,  dubioua 
of  the  fidelity  of  those  about  him,  would  put  himself  into  the 
hands  of  hia  faithful  subjects,  of  those  who  claimed  to  derive 
all  their  power,  as  both  we  and  the  Nabob  did,  under  hia 
authority.  The  Nabob  stated  to  the  English  general,  that, 
without  this  English  security,  the  prince  would  not  deliver 
himself  into  his  hands.  Here  he  confessed  be  found  a  difB> 
cnlty.  For  the  giving  tliis  faith,  if  it  were  kept,  would  defeat 
hia  ultimate  view,  which  was,  when  the  prince  bad  delivered 
himself  into  his  bands,  in  plain  terms,  to  murder  him.  Thia 
grand  act  could  not  be  accomplished  without  the  English 
general.  In  the  first  place,  the  prince,  without  the  English 
security,  would  not  deliver  himself  into  the  Nabob'a  hands ; 
and  afterwards,  without  the  English  concurrence,  he  could 
not  be  murdered.  These  were  difficulties  that  pressed  upon 
the  mind  of  the  Nabob. 
The  English  commander  heard  this  aBtonishing  propositiaa 
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mt^sut  asy  apparent  emotion.  Being  a  nmn  habituated  ta 
great  affaire,  versed  in  revolutions,  and  with  a  mind  fortified 
against  extraordinary  events,  he  he&rd  it  and  answered  it 
without  showing  any  signs  of  abhorrence  or  detestation;  at 
the  same  time  witn  a  protestation  that  he  ivould  indeed 
seire  him,  the  Nabob,  but  it  should  be  upon  such  t«rma  aa 
honour  and  justice  could  support ;  ini'orming  bim,  that  an 
assurance  for  the  prince's  saiety  could  not  be  given  by  bim 
until  he  had  consulted  Mr.  Holwell,  who  was  governor,  and 
his  superior.  This  conversation  passed  in  the  morning.  On 
that  very  morning,  and  whilst  the  transaction  was  hot.  Major 
Calliaud  writes  to  Mr.  Holwell  an  account  of  it.  In  his 
letter  he  informs  him  that  he  made  an  inquiry,  without  stat- 
ing &ain  whom,  but  that  he  did  inquire  the  probability  of  the 
Nabob's  getting  possession  of  the  prince  from  some  persons, 
who  assured  him  that  there  was  no  probability  of  the  prince's 
intention  to  deliver  himself  to  the  Nabob  on  any  terms.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  it  is  impossible  not  to  remark  that  the  whole 
transaction  of  the  morning  of  the  15th  of  April  was  not  very 
diGcouragtng  to  the  Nabob  ;  not  such  as  noiud  induce  him  to 
consider  this  moat  detestable  of  all  projects  as  a  thing  utterly 
unfeasible,  and  as  such  to  abandon  it.  The  evening  came  on 
without  anything  to  alter  his  opinion.  Major  Calnaud  that 
evening  came  to  the  Nabob's  tent  to  arrange  some  matters 
relative  to  the  approacbing  campaign.  The  business  soou 
ended  with  regard  to  the  campaign ;  but  the  proposal  of  the 
loamiDg  to  Major  Calliaud,  as  might  be  expecteti  to  happen, 
was  in  effect  renewed.  Indeed  the  form  was  a  little  diii'ereut, 
but  the  substantial  part  remained  the  same.  Your  lordships 
will  see  what  these  alterations  were. 

In  the  evening  scene  the  persons  were  more  numerous. 
On  the  part  of  the  Company,  Major  Calliaud,  Mr.  Lushing- 
ton,  Mr.  Knoi,  and  the  ambassador  at  the  Nabob's  court,  Mr. 
"Warren  Hastings.  On  the  part  of  the  Moorish  government, 
the  Nabob  himself,  his  son  Meeran,  a  Persian  secretary,  and 
the  Nabob's  head  spy,  an  officer  well  known  in  that  part  of 
the  world,  and  of  some  rank.  These  were  the  jeraons  of  the 
drama  tn  the  evening  scene.  The  Nabob  and  his  son  did  not 
wait  for  the  prince's  committing  himself  to  their  faith,  which, 
it  seems.  Major  Calliaud  did  not  think  likely  to  happen ;  so 
that  one  act  of  treacheiy  is  saved ;  but  another    peneJ  of  as 
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eitraordinary  a  nature.  Intent  and  eager  on  the  eseciildon, 
and  tlie  more  eertam  of  their  design,  they  accepted  the  plan 
of  a  wicked  wretch,  principal  servant  of  the  then  prime  min- 
iater  to  the  Mogul,  or  themselves  suggested  it  to  him.  A 
person  called  Conery,  dewan  or  principal  steward  to  Camgar 
Khan,  a,  great  chief  in  the  service  of  the  shiLh  zadda,  oi 
prince  (now  the  Great  Mogul,  the  sovereign  under  whom  the 
Company  holds  their  charter),  had,  it  seems,  made  a  pro- 
posal to  the  Nabob,  that  if  a  coaaiderftble  territory,  then  held 
by  his  master,  was  osaared  to  him,  and  a  reward  of  a  lack  ot 
rupees,  £10,000  or  £12,000,  secured  to  him,  he  would  for 
that  consideration  deliver  the  prince,  the  eldest  boo  of  the 
Mogul,  alive  into  the  hands  of  the  Nabob  ;  or,  if  that  could  not 
be  effected,  he  engaged  to  murder  him  for  the  same  reward. 
But  aa  the  asBassin  could  not  rely  on  the  Nabob  and  his  son 
for  his  reward  for  tbismeritoriouB  action,  and  thought  better 
of  English  honour  and  fidelity  in  such  deUcate  cases,  he  re- 
quired that  Major  Calliaud  should  set  bis  seal  to  the  agree- 
ment. This  proposition  was  made  to  an  English  commander ; 
what  discourse  happened  upon  it  is  uncertain.  Mr.  Haatinga 
ia  stated  by  some  evidence  to  have  acted  as  interpreter  in  this 
memorable  congress.     But  Major  CaUiaud  agreed  to  it  with- 
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out  any  difficulty.  Accordingly  an  instrument  was  drawn, 
an  indenture  tripartite  prepared  by  the  Persian  secretary,  se- 
curing to  the  party  the  reward  of  this  infamous,  perfi(£ous, 
murderous  act.  First,  the  Nabob  put  his  own  seal  to  the 
murder.  The  Nabob's  son  Meeran  affixed  his  seal.  A  third 
seal,  the  most  important  o£  all,  was  yet  wanting.  A  pause 
ensued:  Major  Calliaud'ssealwas  not  at  band;  but  Mr.  Lush- 
ington  was  sent  near  half  a  nuleto  bring  it.  It  was  brought, 
at  length  ;  and  the  instrument  of  blood  and  treachery  was 
completely  exeeutod.     Three  seals  were  set  to  it. 

This  business  of  the  three  seals,  by  some  means  not  quite 
fully  explained,  but  (as  suspected  by  the  parties)  by  means 
of  the  information  of  Mr.  Holwel^  who  soon  after  came 
home,  was  conveyed  to  the  ears  of  the  court  of  directors. 
The  court  of  direetora  wrote  out,  under  date  of  the  7th  of 
October,  1761,  within  a  little  more  than  a  year  after  this 
extraordinary  transaction,  to  this  effect ; — that,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Nabob,  Major  Calliaud  had  signed  a  paper, 
oflering  a  reward  of  a  lack  of  rupees,  or  some  such  sum,  I 
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Kreral  black  persons  for  the  asHosaination  of  the  BhcLK  sadda, 
or  prince  heir-apparent ;  which  paper  was  offered  to  the 
then  chief  of  Patuo  to  Bign,  but  vi'hich  he  refuBed,  on  ao 
count  of  the  infamy  of  the  tneaaure.  Aa  it  appeared  in  the 
same  light  to  them,  the  directors,  they  ordered  a  strict  in- 
quiry into  it.  The  India  Company,  who  here  did  their  duty 
with  apparent  laanlineHB  and  vigour,  were  resolved,  however 
to  do  it  with  geatleness,  and  to  proceed  in  a  manner  tba 
could  not  produce  any  Berioue  mischief  to  the  parties  charged ; 
for  they  directed  the  commission  of  inquiry  to  the  very  clan 
and  set  of  people  who,  from  a  participation  in  their  common 
offences,  stood  in  awe  of  one  another ;  in  effect,  to  the  partiea 
ill  the  tranaattion.  Without  a  prosecutor,  without  an  impar- 
tial director  of  the  inquiry,  they  left  it  substantially  to  those 
peraoQH  to  try  one  another  for  their  common  acts.  Here  I 
come  upon  the  principle  which  I  wish  most  strongly  to  mark 
to  jour  lordshipa ;  I  mean  collusive  trials,  and  collusive  ac- 
quittals. Wheu  this  matter  came  to  be  examined,  according 
to  the  orders  of  the  court,  which  was  on  the  4th  of  October, 
1762,  the  council  consisted  of  Peter  Magiiire,  Warren  Haat- 
ings,  and  Hugh  Watts.  Mr.  Hastings  had  hy  thia  time  ac- 
complished the  busincBB  of  resident  with  the  Nabob,  and  bad 
F^aken  the  seat,  to  which  his  seniority  entitled  him,  in  council, 
difficulty  arose  »'«  limine.  Mr.  Hastings  was  repre- 
ited  to  have  acted  as  interpreter  in  this  bnsinesB ;  he  was, 
irefore,  himself  an  object  of  the  inquisition  ;  he  was  doubt- 
as  evidence :  he  was  disqualified  as  a  judge.  It  liiewiae 
leared  that  there  might  be  some  objection  to  others,  whose 
idence  waa  wanting,  but  who  were  themselves  concerned 
,__  the  guilt.  Mr.  Luahington's  evidence  would  be  useful, 
but  there  were  two  circumstances  rather  unlucky.  First,  he 
had  put  the  seal  to  the  instrument  of  murder  ;  and  secondly, 
»nd  what  V(BS  most  material,  he  had  made  an  affidavit  at 
f  atna,  whilst  the  affair  was  green  and  recent,  that  he  had 
'lione  BO,  and  in  the  same  affidavit  had  deposed  that  Warren 
"*  tingB  was  interpreter  in  that  transaction.  Here  were  dif- 
Ities  both  on  him  and  Mr.  Haatinge.  The  question  was, 
to  get  Mr.  Hastings,  the  interpreter,  outof  hisinterpret- 
i^OQ,  and  to  put  him  upon  the  seat  of  judgment.  It  was 
effected,  however,  and  the  manner  in  wfiich  it  was  effected 
was  amnething  eurioua.     Mr.  Lushington,  who  by  this  time 
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wsB  got  completely  over,  himBelf  teUa  you,  that  in  conferenceB 
with  Major  ualliaiid,  and  by  argumentB  and  ruaaona  by  bim 
delivered,  he  waa  perauadtd  to  UTiaay  his  swearing,  and  t" 
declare  that  he  believed  that  the  affidavit  which  he  made  at 
Patna,  and  while  the  tranaaction  waa  recent,  or  nearly  re- 
cent, must  be  a  mistake ;  that  be  believed  (what  is  amazing 
indeed  for  any  belief)  that  not  Mr.  HaatingH,  but  he,  himself 
interpreted.  Mr.  Lushington  completely  Iobcb  his  own  mem-  ' 
ory,  and  he  accepts  an  offered,  a  given  memory,  a  memory 
supplied  to  him  by  a  party  in  the  tranaaction.  By  this  opera- 
tion all  difBcultiea  are  removed ;  Mr.  Hastings  is  at  once 
put  into  the  capacity  of  a  judge.  He  ia  declared  by  Mr.  Luab- 
ineton  not  to  have  been  an  interpreter  in  the  transaction. 
After  this,  Mr.  Hastings  is  himself  eiamined.  Tour  lordshipa 
will  look  at  the  transaction  at  your  leisure,  and  1  think  you 
will  coneider  it  as  a  pattern  for  inquiries  of  this  kind.  Mr. 
Hastings  is  examined  :  he  does  not  recollect.  His  memory 
also  fails  on  a  busineas  in  which  it  ia  not  easy  to  suppose  » 
man  could  be  doubtful  whether  he  waa  present  or  not :  he 
thinks  be  was  not  there ;  for  that,  if  he  had  been  there,  snd 
acted  as  interpreter,  he  could  not  have  forgot  it, 

1  think  it  is  pretty  nearly  as  I  state  it ;  if  I  hare  fallen 
into  any  error  or  inaccuracy,  it  is  easily  rectified ;  for  here  is 
the  state  of  the  transaction  given  by  the  parties  themselves. 
On  this  inaccurate  memory  of  Mr.  Hastings,  not  venturing, 
however,  to  aay  positively  that  he  was  not  the  interpreter,  or 
that  be  was  not  preaent,  he  ia  discharged  Irom  being  an  ac. 
complice;  be  is  removed  from  the  bar,  and  leaps  upon  tba 
seat  of  justice.  The  court  thus  completed.  Major  CaUiaud 
comea  manfully  forward  to  make  his  defeuce,  Mr.  Luahingtoa 
is  taken  off  his  back  in  the  manner  we  have  seen,  and  no  one 
person  remains  but  Captain  Knox.  Novr,if  Captain  Knox  waa 
there  and  assenting,  be  is  an  accomplice  too.  Captain  Knox 
asserts,  that,  at  the  consultation  about  the  murtfer,  he  said, 
it  was  a  pity  to  cut  off  so  fine  a  young  fellow  in  such  a  man- 
ner, meaning  that  fine  young  fellow  the  prince,  the  descend- 
ant of  Tamerlane,  the  present  reigning  Mogul,  from  whom 
the  Company  derive  their  present  charter.  The  purpcno 
to  be  served  by  this  declaration,  if  it  had  any  purpose,  was, 
that  Captain  Knox  did  not  assent  to  the  murder,  and  that 
e  his  evidence  might  be  valid. 
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The  defence  Bet  up  by  Major  Calliaud  was  to  this  effect. 
He  was  apprebenBivc,  he  said,  that  the  Nabob  was  alarmed  at 
the  Tiolcut  deaigna  that  were  formed  agaicBt  him  by  Mr. 
Holwell ;  and  that  therefore  to  quiet  his  mind  (to  quiet  it 
by  a  proposition  compovmded  of  murder  and  ti-eason ;  an  odd 
kmd  of  mind  he  had,  that  was  to  be  quieted  by  such  means  !), 
but  to  quiet  his  mind,  and  to  show  that  the  English  were 
willing  to  go  all  lengths  with  him,  to  sell  body  and  sou!  to 
him,  he  did  put  his  seal  to  this  extraordinary  agreement,  he 
put  his  seal  to  this  wonderful  paper.  He  likewise  stated,  that 
ne  was  of  opinion  at  the  time  that  nothing  at  all  sinister 
could  happen  from  it,  that  no  such  murder  was  likely  to  take 
place,  whatever  might  be  the  intention  of  the  parties.  Infact 
ne  ha!d  very  luckily  said,  in  a  letter  of  his  written  a  day  after 
the  setting  the  seal, "  I  think  nothing  will  come  of  this  matter, 
but  it  is  no  harm  to  try."  This  experimental  treachery, 
and  these  essays  of  conditional  murder,  appeared  to  him  good 
enough  to  raal^e  a  trial  of;  but  at  the  same  time  he  was  afraid 
nothing  would  come  of  it.  In  general,  the  whole  gist  of  hia 
defence  comes  to  one  point,  in  which  he  persists, — that,  what- 
ever the  act  might  be,  his  mind  is  clear — "  my  hands  are 
guilty,  but  my  heart  is  free."  He  conceived  that  it  would 
be  very  improper,  undoubtedly,  to  do  such  an  act,  if  he  sus- 
pected anj"tbing  could  happen  from  it ;  he,  however,  let  the 
thing  out  of  his  own  hands ;  he  put  it  into  the  hands  of 
others ;  he  put  the  commission  into  the  hands  of  a  murderer. 
The  fact  was  not  denied — it  was  fully  before  these  severe 
judges.  Tile  extenuation  was  the  purity  of  hia  heart,  and  the 
bad  situation  of  the  Company's  affairs  (the  perpetual  plea, 
which  your  lordships  will  hear  of  for  ever,  and  which  if  it  will 
justify  evil  actions,  they  will  take  good  care  that  the  most  ne- 
farious of  their  deeds  shall  never  want  a  sufficient  justifica- 
tion), But  then  he  calls  upon  his  life  and  his  character  to 
oppose  to  hia  seal ;  and  though  he  has  declared  that  Mr. 
Holwell  had  intended  ill  to  the  Nabob,  and  that  he  approved 
of  those  measures,  and  only  postponed  them,  yet  he  thought 
it  necessary,  he  says,  to  qniet  the  fears  of  the  Nabob ;  and 
from  this  motive  he  did  an  act  abhorrent  to  his  nature,  aud 
^bich,  he  says,  he  expressed  his  abhorrence  of  the  morning 
•fter  he  signed  it :  not  that  he  did  so  ;  but  if  he  had,  I  believe 
it  would  only  have  made  the  thing  so  many  degrees  worae. 
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Your  lordaliipB  will  observe,  that  in  thia  conference,  as  f  tated 
bv  hiiDBelf^  these  reasoiis  and  apolc^es  for  it  did  not  appear, 
nor  did  tbev  appear  in  the  letter,  nor  any  vrhere  else,  till  next 
Tear  when  he  came  upon  his  trial.  Then  it  was  immediately 
recollected,  that  Mr.  Holvell's  designs  were  so  wicked,  they 
certainly  muat  be  known  to  the  ^abob,  though  he  never  mes- 
tioned  them  in  the  conference  of  the  morning  or  the  evening 
of  the  1 5th ;  yet  such  was  now  the  weight  and  prevalence  of 
them  upon  the  Major's  mind,  that  he  calls  upon  5lr.  Bjutings 
to  knowwhether  the  ^'ahob  was  not  informed  of  these  designs 
•  f  Mr.  Holwell  against  bim.  Mr.  Hastings's  memoty  was 
lot  quite  correct  upon  the  occasion.  He  does  not  recollect 
anjlhing  of  the  matter.  He  certainly  seems  not  to  think 
that  he  ever  mentioned  it  to  the  Nabob,  or  the  Nabob  to  him ; 
but  he  does  recollect,  he  thinks,  speakin"  something  to  some 
of  the  Nabob's  att«ndants  upon  it,  and  tiirther  this  deponent 
auyeth  not.  On  this  state  of  things,  namely,  the  purity  of 
intention,  the  necessities  of  the  Company,  the  propriety  ol 
keeping  the  Nabob  in  perfect  good  humour,  and  remoiiTng 
suspicions  from  his  mind,  which  suspicions  he  had  never  ex< 
pressed,  they  came  to  the  resolution  I  shall  have  the  honour 
to  read  to  you  :  "  That  the  representation,  given  in  the  said 
defence,  of  the  state  of  the  afimrs  of  the  country  at  that  tune 
(that  is,  about  the  month  of  April,  1760)  is  true  and  just 
[that  is,  the  bad  state  of  the  country,  which  we  shall  consider 
hereafter]  ;  that,  in  such  circumHtanees,  the  Nabob's  urgent 
account  of  his  own  distresses,  the  colonel's  desire  of  making 
him  ea^  [for  here  is  a  recapitulation  of  the  whole  defence], 
as  the  first  thingnecessary  fortbegoodof  the  service,  and  the 
Buddenness  of  the  thing  proposed,  might  deprive  him  for  a 
moment  of  his  recollection,  and  surprise  him  into  a  measure 
which,  as  to  the  measure  itself,  he  could  not  approve.  That 
such  only  were  the  motives  which  did  or  could  influence 
Colonel  Galliaud  to  assent  to  the  proposal,  is  fully  evinced 
by  the  edposition  of  Captain  Knos  and  Mr.  Lushington,  that 
his  {Calliaud's)  contcienee,  at  the  time,  never  reproached  kim 
with  a  bad  detiqny 

Tour  lordahipa  have  heard  of  the  testimony  of  a  person  to 
hia  own  conscience ;  but  the  testimony  of  another  man  to 
any  one's  conscience— this  is  the  first  time,  1  believe,  it  ever 
speared  in  a  judicial  proceeding.    It  is  iiatural  to  say, "  mj 
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oonacience  acquits  me  of  it ; "  but  liey  declare  that "  hit  con- 
science never  reproached  him  with  a  bad  design,  and  there- 
fore, upon  the  wliole,  thej  are  satislied  that  hia  inteutioii  was 
good,  though  he  erred  in  the  measure." 

I  beg  leave  to  etate  one  thing  that  escaped  me,  that  the 
Nabob,  who  was  one  of  the  parties  to  the  design,  was,  at  the 
time  of  the  inquiry,  a  Bort  of  prieouer  or  an  exile  at  Calcutta; 
that  his  moonshee  was  there,  or  might  have  been  had ;  and 
that  his  Bpy  waa  likewise  there :  and  that  they,  though  parties 
to  this  transaction,  were  never  called  to  account  for  it  in  any 
sense  or  in  ai^  degree,  or  to  show  how  far  it  was  neeegiaiy 
to  quiet  the  Nabob's  mind. 

The  accomplices,  by  acquitting  liim  upon  their  testimony 
to  hia  eojucience,  did  their  busmesa  nobly.  But  the  good 
court  of  directors,  who  were  so  easily  satisfied,  so  ready  to 
condemn  at  the  first  proposition,  and  so  ready  afterwards  to 
acquit,  put  the  last  finishing  baud  of  a  master  to  it.  For  the 
aecomplices  acquit  bim  of  evil  intentions,  and  excuse  his  act. 
The  court  of  directors,  disapproving  indeed  the  measure,  but 
receiving  the  testimony  of  hia  conscience  in  justification  of 
hia  conduct,  and  taking  up  the  whole  ground,  honourably  ac- 
quit him,  and  commend  this  action  as  an  instance  of  heroic 
zeal  in  their  service, 

The  great  end  and  purpose  for  which  I  produce  this  to 
your  lordships  is  to  show  you  the  necessity  there  is  for  other 
inquiries,  other  trials,  other  acquittals  of  parlies,  than  those 
made  by  a  collusive  clan  abroad^  or  by  the  directors  at  home, 
who  had  required  the  parties  to  inquire  of  themselves,  and  to 
take  the  testimony  of  the  judges  at  second-hand,  aato  the  con- 
science of  the  party  accused,  respecting  acts  which  neither 
they  nor  any  man  living  can  look  upon  but  with  horror. 

I  have  troubled  your  lordships  with  the  story  of  the  three 
seals,  as  a  specimen  of  the  then  state  of  the  service,  and  the 
politics  of  the  servants,  civil  and  military,  in  the  horrid 
abuses  which  then  prevailed,  and  which  render  at  length  the 
most  rigorous  reformation  necessary. 

I  close  this  episode  to  resume  the  proceedings  at  the  second 
revolution.  This  affair  of  the  three  seals  was,  we  have  seen, 
to  quiet  the  fears  of  the  Nabob.  His  fears  it  %vas,  indeed, 
necessary  to  quiet;  for  your  lordships  will  see,  that  the  man 
whose  fears  were  to  be  set  asleep  by  Major  Calliaud'a  offeiiug 
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liim,  in  a  scheme  for  murdering  his  sovereign,  an  odd  sort  of 
opiate,  wade  up  of  blood  and  treason,  was  now  in  a  fair  way 
of  being  murdered  himself  by  the  machinations  of  him  whoae 
neal  waa  set  to  his  murderous  security  of  peace,  and  by  tbone 
his  accomplices,  Holwell  and  Hastings  ;  at  least  they  resolved 
to  put  him  in  a  situatioo  m  which  his  murder  was  in  a  man- 
ner inevitable,  as  you  will  see  in  the  sequel  of  the  transaction. 
Now  the  plan  proceeds.  The  parties  continued  in  the  camp; 
but  there  was  another  remora.  To  remove  a  nabob,  and  to 
create  a  revolution,  is  not  easy  ;  houses  are  strong,  who  have 
sons  grown  up  with  vigour  and  fitness  for  the  command  of 
armies.  They  are  not  easily  overturned  by  removing  the 
principal,  unless  the  secondary  is  got  rid  of;  and  il'  this 
remora  could  be  removed,  everything  was  going  on  in  a  happy 
way  in  the  business.  This  plan,  which  now  (that  is,  about 
the  month  of  July)  began  to  get  into  great  ripeness  and  for- 
wardness, Mr.  Holwell  urged  forward,  Mr.  Vansittart  being 
hourly  expected . 

I  do  not  know  whether  I  am  going  to  state  a  thing,  though 
it  is  upon  the  records,  which  will  not  have  too  theatrical  an 
appearance  for  the  grave  state  in  which  we  are.  But  here 
it  is— the  difficulty,  the  knot,  and  the  solution,  as  recorded  by 
the  parties  themselves.  It  was  the  object  of  this  bold,  des- 
perate, designing  man,  Cossim  Ally  Cawn,  who  aimed  at 
everything,  and  who  scrupled  not  to  do  anything  in  attaining 
what  he  aimed  at,  to  be  appointed  the  lieutenant  of  the  Nabob 
Jaffier  Ally,  and  thus  to  get  possession  of  his  office  during 
his  lifetime  under  that  name,  with  a  design  of  murdering  him; 
for  that  office,  according  to  many  usages  of  that  country,  to- 
tally supersedes  the  authority  ot  the  &st  magistrate,  renders 
him  a  cypher  in  bis  hand,  gives  the  administration  of  his  af- 
faire and  command  of  his  troops  to  the  lieutenant.  It  was  a 
fiart  of  his  plan,  that  he  was,  after  his  appointment  to  the 
ieutenancy,  to  be  named  to  the  succession  of  the  Nabob, 
who  had  aeveral  other  children ;  but  the  eldest  son  stood  in 
the  way. 

But'ss  things  hastened  to  a  crisis,  this  difficulty  was  re- 
moved in  the  most  extraordinary  and  providential  nnheani-of 
manner,  by  the  most  eitraordiuarv  event  that,  I  believe,  h 
recorded  in  history.  Just  in  tne  nick  of  time,  in  the 
momoit  of  projection,  on  the  3rd  of  July,  this  prinoe   ' 
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Meertto,  in  the  i3(iwer  of  hia  age,  bold,  aetive,  enterpriBiDg, 
lying  asleep  in  his  tent,  is  suddenly,  without  any  one's 
Snowing  it,  without  any  alfirm  or  inennco  in  the  beavens, 
that  ever  wae  heard  of  or  mentioned,  without  any  one  what- 
ever heing  hurt  or  even  alarmed  in  the  camp,  kilJed  with  a 
flash  oi'lightning.  My  lords,  thua  was  the  Gordian  knot  eut. 
This  prinee  dies  of  s  flash  of  lightning,  nnd  Mr.  Luahington 
(of  whom  you  have  heard)  cornea  in  the  morning  with  ilia 
hair  standing  erect,  cornea  frightened  into  the  presence  of 
Major  Calliaud,  and,  with  the  utmost  alarm,  tells  him  of  u 
circumstance  that  was  afterwards  to  give  them  so  much 
pleasure.  The  alarm  was  immediately  communicated  to  the 
Major,  who  was  aeized  with  a  fright ;  and  fearing  lest  tjie 
army  should  mutiny  upon  the  death  of  their  chief,  it  was 
contrived,  in  a  manner  that  1  believe  was  most  difficult  to 
contrive,  that  what  might  have  eicited  a  general  mutiny  was 
concealed  by  the  ahUity,  the  good  conduct,  and  dexterity  of 
Major  Calliaud  for  seven  daya  together,  till  he  led  the  army 
out  of  the  place  of  danger.  Thus  a  judgment  fell  upon  one 
of  the  (innocent)  muroerera  in  the  Bcene  of  the  three  seals. 
This  man,  who  was  probably  guilty  in  hia  conscience  as  well 
act,  thua  fell  by  that  moat  lucky,  providential,  and  most 

fiu[  flash  of  lightning. 

There  were  at  that  time,  it  seems,  in  Calcutta  a  wickeil 
(tical  set  of  people,  who  somehow  or  other  believed  thai 
agency  was  concerned  in  this  electric  flash,  which 
came  bo  very  opportunely,  and  which  was  a  favour  ao  thank- 
fully acknowledged.  These  wicked  ill-natured  sceptics  dis- 
aeminated  reports  (which  I  am  sure  I  do  not  mean  to  chaise 
or  prove,  leaving  the  efiect  of  them  to  you)  very  dishonour- 
"^le,  I  believe,  to  Coasim  Ally  Cawn  in  the  business,  and  to 

me  Englishmen  who  were  concerned. 

The  difficulty  of  getting  ridof  Meeran  being  thua  removed, 
Vansittart  comes  upon  the  scene.  I  verily  beEeve  he 
waa  a,  man  of  good  intentions,  and  rather  debauched  by 
that  amazing  flood  of  iniquity  which  prevailed  at  that  time, 
or  hurried  and  carried  away  with  it.  In  a  few  days  he  sent 
for  Major  Calliaud.  All  hia  ohjectiona  vanish  in  an  instant ; 
like  that  flash  of  lightning,  everything  is  instant.  The  Major 
agrees  to  perform  his  part.  They  send  for  Cossim  Alljr 
Cawn  and  Mr.  Hastings,  they  open  a  treaty  and  concludo  it 
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witL  him,  leaving  the  management  of  it  to  two  pcrsonB,  Mr. 
Ilolwell  and  another  perBon,  whom  we  have  heard  of,  an 
Armenian,  caUed  Coja  Petruse,  wlio  afterwards  played  hit 
part  in  another  illustriouB  Bcene.  By  this  Petruae  and  Mr. 
Holwell  the  matter  ia  settled.  The  moment  Mr.  Holwell  is 
raised  to  be  a  secretary  of  state,  the  revolution  ia  accom- 
plished. By  it  CosBiin  Ally^  Cawn  is  to  have  the  lieutenancy 
at  present,  and  the  succession.  Everything  is  put  into  his 
hands,  and  he  is  to  make  for  it  large  coneeasions,  which  yoa 
will  hear  of  afterwards,  to  the  Company.  Cossim  Ally  Cawn 
proposed  to  Mr.  Ilolwell,  what  would  have  heen  no  bad  aup- 
pleroeot  to  the  flash  of  lightning,  the  murder  of  the  Nabob; 
but  Mr.  Holweli  waa  a,  man  of  too  much  honour  and  con- 
science to  sufier  that.  He  instantly  flew  out  at  it,  and  declared 
the  whole  business  should  stop,  unless  the  affair  of  the  mur- 
der was  given  up.  Accordingly,  things  were  so  settled.  But^ 
if  he  gave  the  Nabob  over  to  an  intending  murderer,  and 
delivered  his  person,  treasure,  and  everything  into  his  hands, 
Cossim  AJly  Cawn  might  have  had  no  great  reason  to  com- 
plain of  bemg  left  to  the  execution  of  his  own  projects  in  his 
own  way.  The  treaty  was  made,  and  amoimted  to  this,  that 
the  Company  was  to  receive  three  great  provinces ;  for  here, 
as  we  proceed,  you  will  have  an  opportunity  of  observing, 
with  the  progress  of  these  plots,  one  thing  which  has  con- 
stantly and  uniformly  pervaded  the  whole  of  these  projects, 
and  which  the  persons  concerned  in  them  have  avowed  as  a 
principle  of  their  actions — that  they  were  first  to  take  care 
of  the  Company's  interest,  then  of  their  own ;  that  is,  first  to 
secure  to  the  Company  an  enormous  bribe,  and  under  tha 
shadow  of  that  bribe  to  take  all  the  little  emoluments  they 
could  to  themselves.  Three  great  rich  southern  provinces, 
maritime,  or  nearly  maritime,  Burdwan,  Midnapore,  and 
Chittagong,  were  to  be  dissevered  Irom  the  soubah  and  to 
he  ceded  to  the  Company.  There  were  other  minor  stipula- 
tions, which  it  is  not  necessary  at  present  to  trouble  yon 
with,  signed,  sealed,  and  executed  at  Calcutta,  between  theae 
partiea  with  the  greatest  possible  secrecy.  The  lieutenancy 
and  the  sui^eseion  were  secured  to  Cossim  Ally,  and  he  waa 
I  likewise  to  give  somewhere  about  the  sum  of^  £200,000  to 
j  the  gentlemen  who  were  concerned,  as  a  reward  for  serviBg 
^^^  80  effectually,  and  for  sarving  their  country  bo  TelL 
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Accordingly  these  atipiilationfl,  actual  or  underatood  (for 
they  were  eventually  cfttried  into  efl'cct),  being  settled,  a 
commission  of  delegation,  consisting  chiefly  of  Mr.  Vanaittart 
and  Major  OalUaud,  was  sent  up  to  Moorsheda,l)ad ;  the  new 
governor  taking  this  opportunity  of  paying  the  usual  visit  of 
respect  to  the  Kabob,  and  in  a  manner  which  a  new  governor 
coming  into  place  would  do,  with  the  detail  of  which  it  is  not 
necesBftry  to  trouble  you.  Mr.  Hastings  was  at  this  time  at 
the  durbar ;  and  havmg  everything  prepared,  and  the  ground 
smoothed,  they  first  endeavo'-ired  to  perauade  the  Nabob  to 
deliver  over  the  power  negotiated  for  into  the  hands  of  their 
friend  CosBim  AJly  Cawn.  But  when  the  old  man,  fright- 
ened out  of  his  wits,  asked,  "What  is  it  he  has  bid  for  me  ?" 
and  added,  "  I  will  give  half  as  much  agaiu  to  save  myself; 
pray  let  me  know  what  my  price  is ;"  he  entreated  in  vain. 
They  were  true,  firm,  and  fiiithful  to  their  word  and  their 
engagement.  When  he  saw  they  were  resolved  that  he 
should  be  delivered  into  the  hands  of  Coasim  Ally  Cawn,  he 
at  once  surrenders  the  whole  to  him.  They  instantly  grasp 
it.  He  throws  himself  into  a  boat,  and  will  not  remain  at 
home  an  hour,  but  hurries  down  to  Calcutta  to  leave  his 
blood  at  our  door,  if  we  should  have  a  mind  to  take  it.  But 
the  life  of  the  Nabob  was  too  great  a  stake,  partly  as  a 
Becurity  for  the  good  behaviour  of  Cossim  Ally  Cawn,  and 
still  more  for  the  future  use  that  might  be  made  of  him,  to 
be  thrown  away,  or  left  in  the  hands  of  a  man  who  would 
certainly  murder  him,  and  who  was  very  angry  at  being  re- 
ftised  the  murder  of  his  tather-in-kw.  The  price  of  this  i 
second  revolution  was,  according  to  their  shares  in  it  (I  \ 
beheve  I  have  it  here),  somewhere  about  £200,0CK).  This 
little  effusion  to  private  interest  settled  the  matter,  and  I 
here  ended  the  second  revolution  in  the  country ;  effected 
indeed  without  bloodshed,  but  with  infinite  treachery,  with 
inSnite  mischief,  consequent  to  the  dismemberment  of  the 
country,  and  which  had  nearly  become  fatal  to  our  con- 
cems  there,  like  everj-thing  else  in  which  Mr.  Hastings  had 
any  share. 

This  prinee,  Cossim  Ally  Cawn,  the  friend  of  Mr.  Hastings, 
knew  that  those  who  could  give  could  take  away  dominion. 
He  had  scarcely  got  upon  the  throne,  procured  for  him  by 
our  public  spirit  and  his  own  iniquities,  than  he  began  directly  . 

^^nd  instantly  to  tbrti'y  himself,  and  to  bend  all  his  politi(»   ^^^^ 
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againBt  those  who  were  or  could  be  tbe  donors  of  sui.h  fatal 
gifts,  lie  began  with  the  natives  who  were  in  their  interest, 
and  cruelly  put  to  deatli,  under  the  eye  of  Mr.  Hastings,  and 
his  clan,  all  those  who,  by  their  monied  wealth  or  landed 
considerations,  could  give  any  effect  to  their  diapoBitions  in 
iiivour  of  those  ambitious  strangers.  He  removed  Iroin 
Moorshedabad  higher  up  into  the  country,  to  Mooghir,  in 
order  to  be  more  out  of  our  view.  He  kept  his  word  pretty 
well,  hut  not  altogether  faithfully,  with  the  gentlemen ;  and 
though  he  had  no  money,  for  his  treasury  was  empty,  he  gave 
obligations,  which  are  Itnovra  by  the  name  of  Jeepn — (the 
Indian  vocabuiary  will  by  degrees  become  lamiliar  to  your 
lordships,  as  we  develope  the  modes  and  customs  of  the  coun- 
try). As  soon  as  he  had  done  this  be  began  to  rack  and 
tear  the  provinces  that  were  left  to  him,  to  get  as  much  from 
them  as  should  compensate  him  for  the  revenues  of  those 
great  provinces  he  had  lost ;  and  accordingly  he  began  a 
scene  of  extortion,  horrible,  nefarious,  without  precedent  op 
example,  upon  almost  all  the  landed  interest  of  that  country. 
I  mention  this,  because  be  is  one  of  those  persons  whose 
governments  Mr.  Hastings,  in  a  paper  called  hie  defence, 
delivered  tn  to  the  House  of  Commons,  has  produced  as  pre  ■ 
cedents  and  examples,  which  he  has  thought  fit  to  follow, 
and  which  he  thought  would  justify  him  in  the  conduct  he 
has  pursued.  This  Cossim  Ally  Cawn,  after  he  had  acted  the 
^rant  on  the  landed  interest,  fell  upon  the  monied  interest. 
In  that  country  there  was  a  person  called  Juggut  Seit. 
'  There  were  several  of  the  family,  who  were  bankers  to  such  a 
magnitude  as  was  never  heard  of  in  the  world.  Receivers  of 
'  the  public  revenue,  their  correspondence  extended  all  over 
Asia  i  and  there  are  those  who  are  of  opinion  tliat  the  house 
of  Juggut  Seit,  including  all  its  branches,  was  not  worth  less 
than  sis  or  seven  millions  sterling.  This  house  became  the 
,prey  of  Cossim  Ally  Cawn ;  but  Mr.  Holweil  had  predicted 
that  it  should  ie  delivered  over  to  Satan  to  be  buffeted  (his 
'  own  pious  expression).  He  predicted  the  misfortunes  that 
f  should  befall  them ;  and  we  chose  a  Satan  to  hufiet  them, 
and  who  did  so  buffet  them  by  the  murder  of  the  principal 
persons  of  the  house,  and  by  robbing  them  of  great  sums  of 
I  their  wealth,  thtt  I  believe  such  a  scene  of  nefarious  tyranny, 
'  destroying  and  cutting  up  the  root  of  public  credit  in,  that 
!  counrry,  waa  scarce  ever  known.     In  the  mean  time  Cossim 
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was  extending  his  tyranny  over  all  who  were  obnojiona  to 
him ;  and  the  peraona  he  firat  sought  were  those  traitors 
nho  had  been  friends  to  the  English.  Several  of  the  prin- 
cipal of  these  he  murdered.  There  was  in  the  province  of 
fiahuF'  It  man  nikmed  Earaaniin ;  he  had  got  the  most  positive 
RBSuruaces  of  English  faith;  but  Mr.  Macguire,  a  member  of 
the  council,  on  the  receipt  of  5000  gold  mohore,  or  aome- 
thin^  more  than  £8000  sterling,  delivered  him  up  to  be  first 
imprisoned,  then  tortured,  then  robbed  in  conaequenoe  of 
the  torture,  and  finally  murdered  by  Coasim  Ally  Cawn.  In 
this  way  Cossim  AUy  Cawn  acted,  while  our  government 
looked  on.  I  hardly  choose  to  mention  to  you  the  tkte  of  a 
pertain  native  in  consequence  of  a  dispute  with  Mr.  Mott,  a 
friend  of  Mr.  Hastings,  which  is  in  the  Company'a  recorda 
— records  which  are  almost  buried  by  their  own  magnitude 
from  the  knowledge  of  this  country.  In  a  contest  with  this 
native  for  his  house  and  property,  aome  scuffle  having  hap- 
pened between  the  parties,  the  one  attempting  to  seize,  and, 
the  other  to  defend,  the  latter  mnde  a  complaint  to  the  Na- 
bob, who  was  in  an  entire  subjection  at  that  time  to  the 
English ;  and  who  ordered  this  unfortunate  man,  on  account 
of  this  very  seufflo  arising  from  defending  liis  property,  to  be 
blown  off  from  the  mouth  of  a  cannon.  In  shoi't,  I  am  not! 
able  to  tell  your  lordshipa  of  all  the  nefarioua  transactions  of 
this  man,  whom  the  intrigues  of  Mr.  Holwell  and  Mr,  Hast- 
ings had  set  upon  the  throne  of  Bengal.  But  there  ia  a  cir- 
cumstance in  this  business  that  comes  across  here,  and  will 
tend  to  show  another  grievaoce  that  veied  that  country, 
which  vexed  it  long,  and  ia  one  of  the  causes  of  its  chief  dis- 
asters, and  which,  I  fear,  ia  not  so  perfectly  extirpated  b\it 
that  some  part  of  its  roots  may  remain  ia  the  ground  at  this 
moment. 

Commerce,  which  enriches  every  other  country  in  the 
world,  was  bringing  Bengal  to  total  ruin.  The  Company,  in 
former  times,  when  it  had  no  sovereignty  or  power  in  the 
country,  had  large  privileges  under  their  dustuck  or  permit ; 
their  goods  paaaed  without  paying  duties  through  the  country. 
The  servants  of  the  Company  made  use  of  this  dustuck  for 
their  own  private  trade,  which,  while  it  was  used  with  modera- 
tion, the  native  government  winked  at  in  some  degree ;  but 
'vhen  it  got  wholly  into  private  hands,  it  waa  more  like  rob- 
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bery  than  trade.     Tlieao  traders  appeared  everywhere  ;  tbe^ 
Bold  at  their  own  prices,  and  forced  the  people  to  aeil  to 
them  at  their  own  prices  also.     It  appeared  more  like  an 
Rrray  going  to  pillage  the  people,  under  pretence  of  com- 
merce, than  anything  else.     In  vain  the  people  claimed  the 
protection  of  tfieir  own  country  courts.     This  English  army 
of  traders,  in  their  march,  ravaged  worse  than  a  Tartarian 
conqoeror.  The  trade  they  carried  on,  and  which  more  resem-    i 
bled  rohbery  than  commerce,  anticipated  the  resources  of  the    i 
tyrant,  and  threatened  to  leave  him  no  materials  for  imposi- 
tion or  confiscation.     Thus  this  miserable  country  was  torn 
to  pieces  by  the  horrible  rapaciousness  of  a  double  t^auny.     1 
This  appeared  to  be  so  strong  a  case,  that  a  deputation  was     I 
sent  to  hiiftat  his  new  capital,  Monghir,  lo  form  a  treaty  tor 
the  purpose  of  giving  some  relief  against  this  cruel,  cursed,     I 
and  oppressive  trade,  whii;h  was  worse  even  than  the  tyranny     I 
of  the  sovereign.     This  trade  Mr.  Vansittart,  the  president     i 
about  this  time,  that  is,  in  1763,  who  succeeded  to  Mr.  Hoi-     i 
well,  and  was  in  close  union  of  interests  with  the  tyrant,     i 
Cossim  Ally  Cawn,  by  a  treaty  known  by  the  name  of  the 
treaty  of  Monghir,  agreed  very  much  to  suppress  and  to  con- 
fine within  something  like  reasonable  bounds.     There  never 
was  a  doubt  on  the  tace  of  that  treaty,  that  it  was  a  just, 
proper,  fair  transaction.     But  as  nobody  in  Bengal  did  then 
oehevethat  rapine  was  ever  forborne,  but  in  favour  of  bribery, 
the  persons  who  lost  every  advantage  by  the  treaty  of  Mon- 
ghir, when  they  thought  they  saw  corrupt  negotiation  carry- 
ing away  the  prizes  of  unlavrtul  commerce,  and  were  likely  to 
Bee  their  trade  crippled  by  Cossim  Ally  Cawn,  fell  into  a  most 
violent  fury  at  this  treaty  ;  and  as  the  treat;^  was  made  with- 
out the  concurrence  of  the  rest  of  the  council,  the  Company's 
servants  grew  divided,  one  part  were  the  advocates  of  the 
treaty,  the  other  of  the  trade.     The  latter  were  universally 
of  opinion  that  the  treaty  was  bought  for  a  great  sum  of 
money.     The  evidence  we  have  on  our  records  of  the  sums  of 
money  that  are  stated  to  have  been  paid  on  this  occasion,  has 
never  been  investigated  to  the  bottom.     But  we  have  it  on 
record  that  a  great  sum  (£70,000)  was  paid  to  persons  con- 
cerned in  that  negotiation.     The  rest  were  exceedingly  wroth 
to  see  themselves  not  profiting  by  the  negotiation,  and  losrag 
the  tradfr,  or  likely  to  be  excluded  &om  it ;  and  they  were  llio 
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nmrfl  bo  because,  as  we  have  it  upon  our  journals,  duriiie;  alt 
that  time  the  trade  of  the  negotiatora  was  not  proscribt'd, 
but  a  perwnnnah  was  issued  by  CoBsini  Ally  Cawn,  that  t!ie 
trade  of  his  friends,  Mr.  Vansittart  and  Mr.  Hastings,  ahould 
not  be  subject  to  the  eeneral  regulations.  This  filled  the 
whole  settlement  with  Ul  blood ;  but  in  the  regulation  itself 
(I  put  the  motiTe  and  the  secret  history  out  of  the  case)  un- 
doubtedly Mr.  Hastings  and  Mr.  Vansittart  were  on  the 
right  side.  They  had  aliown  to  a  demonstration  the  mischief 
of  this  trade.  However,  as  the  other  party  were  strong,  end 
did  not  readily  let  go  their  hold  of  this  great  advantage,  first, 
dissensions,  mumiura,  various  kinds  of  complaints,  and  ill 
blood  arose.  Cossim  Ally  was  driven  to  the  wall ;  and,  hav- 
ing at  the  same  time  made  what  he  thought  good  prepara- 
tions, a  war  brolre  out  at  last.  And  how  did  it  break  oiit  ? 
This  Cossim  Ally  Cawn  signalized  his  first  acta  of  hostility 
by  an  atrocity  committed  against  the  faith  of  treaties,  against 
the  rules  of  war,  against  every  principle  of  honour.  This 
intended  murderer  of  his  father-in-law,  whom  Mr.  Hastinga 
had  assisted  to  raise  to  the  throne  of  Bengal,  well  knowing 
his  character  and  his  disposition,  and  well  knowing  what  aucli 
a  man  was  capable  of  doing,  this  man  massacred  the  English 
wherever  he  met  them.  There  were  two  hundred  or  there- 
abouts of  the  Companv'a  servants,  or  their  dependants, 
slaughtered  at  Patna,  with  eveiy  circumstance  of  the  most 
abominable  cruelty.  Their  limbs  were  cut  to  pieces.  Toe 
tyrant  whom  Mr.  Hastings  set  up,  cut  and  hacked  the  limbs 
of  British  subjects  in  the  most  cruel  and  perfidious  manner ; 
threw  them  into  welJsj  and  polluted  the  waters  of  the  country 
with  British  blood.  Immediately  war  ia  declared  against 
him  in  form.  Tbat  war  seta  the  whole  country  in  a  blaze ; 
and  then  other  parties  begin  to  appear  upon  the  scene,  whose 
transactions  you  will  find  yourselves  deeply  concerned  iu 
hereafter. 

As  soon  as  war  was  declared  against  Cossim,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  resolve  to  put  up  another  nabob,  and  to  have  another 
revolution ;  and  where  do  they  resort  but  to  the  man,  whom, 
for  his  alleged  tyranny,  for  his  incapacity,  for  the  numberless 
iniquities  he  was  said  to  have  committed,  and  for  his  total 
untitnesB  and  disinclination  to  all  the  duties  of  government, 
they  bad  dethroned.     This  very  man  they  take  up  again  to 
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place  on  the  throne,  from  which  they  had  ahout  two  yean 
before  rtmoved  hioi,  und  for  the  effecting  of  which  they  had 
committed  so  many  iniquities.  Even  this  revolution  was  uot 
made  without  being  paid  for.  According  to  the  usual  ordev 
of  proceasion,  in  which  the  youngest  walk  first — First  cornea 
the  Company ;  and  the  Company  had  secured  to  it  in  perpe- 
tuity  those  provinces  which  Cossim  Ally  Cawn  had  ceded,  as 
it  was  thought,  rather  in  the  way  of  mortgage  than  any- 
thing elae.  Then,  under  the  name  of  compeusation  for  suf- 
feringa  to  the  people  concerned  in  the  trade,  and  in  the  name 
of  donation  to  an  army  and  a  navy,  which  had  little  to  da 
in  thia  affair,  they  tas  him,  what  aum  do  you  think  F  Tliey 
tax  that  empty  and  undone  treasury  of  tiiat  miserable  and 
audone  country,  £500,000  for  a  private  emolument  to  them* 
selves ;  for  the  compensation  for  tnis  iniquitous  trade  ;  for  the 
compensation  for  abuses,  of  which  he  was  neither  the  author 
nor  the  abettor ;  they  tax  this  miserable  prince  £500,000. 
That  aum  was  given  to  individuals.  How  comes  the  Com- 
pany at  home,  which,  on  hearing  this  news,  was  all  inflamed. 
The  directors  were  on  fire.  They  were  shocked  at  it,  and 
particularly  at  this  donation  to  the  army  and  navy.  They 
resolved  they  would  give  it  no  countenance  and  aupport.  In 
the  mean  time  the  gentlemen  did  not  trouble  their  heads  upon 
that  subject,  but  meant  to  exact  and  got  their  £500,000  aa 
they  could. 

Here  was  a  tliird  revolution  bought  at  this  amazing  sum, 
and  this  poor  raberable  prince  first  dragged  from  Moorsheda- 
bad  to  Calcutta,  then  dragged  back  from  Calcutta  to  Moor- 
stiedabad,  the  aport  of  fortune,  and  the  plaything  of  avarice. 
This  poor  man  is  again  set  up,  but  is  left  with  no  authority  ; 
his  troops  limited,  his  person — everything  about  him  in  a 
manner  subjugated,  a  British  resident  the  master  of  his 
court ;  he  is  set  up  as  a  pageant  on  this  throne,  with  no 
other  authority  but  what  would  be  sufficient  to  give  a  eoun- 
lenauce  to  presents,  gifts,  and  donations.  That  authority 
was  always  left,  when  all  the  rest  was  taken  away.  One 
would  have  thought  that  this  revolution  might  have  satisfied 
these  gentlemen,  and  that  the  money  gained  bj  it  would  have 
been  suf&cient.  No.  The  partisans  of  Coasun  Allv  wanted 
another  revolution.  The  partisans  of  the  other  aiae  wished 
to  have  something  more  done  in  the  present.     They  now 
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began  to  think,  tbat  to  depose  Cossim  instantly,  and  to  aell 
hi""  to  another,  was  too  much  at  oue  time ;  especially  aa 
Coasiua  Ally  was  a  man  of  vigour  and  resolution,  carrying  on 
a  fierce  war  against  them.  But  what  do  you  think  they  did  P 
They  began  to  see,  from  the  eiample  of  Cossim  Ally,  that 
the  lieuteoancy,  the  ministry  of  the  king,  was  a  good  thing 
to  be  Gold,  and  the  sate  of  tbat  might  turn  out  as  good  a 
tiling  as  the  sale  of  the  prince.  For  this  office  there  were 
two  rival  candidates,  persons  of  great  consideration  in  Ben- 

S;  one,  a  principal  Mahomedon  called  Mahomed  Beza 
wn,  a  man  of  high  authority, — great  piety  in  his  own  re- 
ligion,— great  learning  in  the  law,— of  the  very  first  class  of 
Mahomedan  nobility :  but  at  the  same  time,  on  all  these  ac- 
counts, he  was  abhorred  and  dreaded  by  the  Nabob,  who 
necessarily  feared  that  a  moa  of  Mahomed  Be^a  Cawn's 
description  would  be  considered  as  better  entitled  and  fitter 
for  his  seat,  aa  Nabob  of  the  proviucea. 

To  balance  him,  there  was  another  man,  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Great— Haioh  Nundcomar:  this  man  was  ac- 
counted the  highest  of  his  caste,  and  held  the  same  rank 
among  the  Gentoos  that  Mahomed  Seza  Cawn  obtained 
among  the  Mahomedans.  The  prince  on  the  throne  had  no 
jealousy  of  Nundcomar,  because  he  knew  that,  as  a  Gentoo, 
he  could  not  aspire  to  the  office  of  soubahdar.  For  that 
reason  he  was  firmly  attached  to  him  j  ho  might  depend 
completely  on  his  services ;  he  was  his  against  Mahomed 
Eeza  Cawn,  ond  against  the  whole  world.  There  was,  how- 
e»er,  a  flaw  in  the  Nabob's  title,  which  it  was  necessary 
should  be  hid.  And  perhaps  it  lay  against  Mahomed  Heza 
Cawn  as  well  as  him.  But  it  was  a  source  of  apprehension 
to  the  Nabob,  and  contributed  to  make  him  wish  to  keep  all 
Mahomednn  influence  at  a  distance.  For  he  was  a  syed,  that 
is  to  say,  a  descendant  of  Mahomed,  and  as  such,  though  o£ 
the  only  acknowledged  nobility  among  Mussulmen,  would  be 
by  tbat  circumstance  excluded  by  the  known  laws  of  the 
Mogul  empire  from  being  soubahdar  in  any  of  the  Mogul 
provinces,  in  case  the  revival  of  the  constitution  of  that  em- 
pire should  ever  again  take  place. 

An  auction  was  now  opened  before  the  English  council  at 
Calcutta.  Mahomed  Keza  Cawn  bid  largely ;  Nimdcoinar 
bid  largely.     The  circumstances  of  these  two  rivals  at  the 
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Nabob  court  were  equally  iavourable  to  the  pretenaione  of 
each.  But  tbo  preponderating  merits  of  Mahomed  £ezA 
Cawn,  arising  from  the  8ubjectx>n  in  which  he  was  likely  to 
keep  the  Sabob,  and  make  nim  fitter  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
tinued exactions,  induced  the  council  to  take  his  money, 
which  amounted  to  about  £220,000.  Be  the  sum  paid  what  it 
may,  it  was  certainly  a  large  one.  In  consequence  of  which 
the  council  attempted  to  invest  Mahomed  £eza  Cawn  with 
the  office  of  naih  aoubah,  or  deputy  Ticeroy.  As  to  Nuudcomar, 
they  fell  upon  him  with  a  vengeful  fury ;  he  fought  hie  battle 
aa  well  as  he  could  ;  he  opposed  bribe  to  bribe,  eagle  to  eagle ; 
but  at  length  he  was  driven  to  the  wall.  Sonne  received  hia 
money,  but  did  him  no  service  in  return  :  others,  more  con- 
scientiouH,  refuseil  to  receive  it :  and  in  this  battle  of  bribes 
he  was  vanquished.  A  deputation  was  sent  from  Calcutta  to 
the  miserable  Nabob,  to  tear  Nundeomar,  his  only  support, 
from  his  side ;  and  to  put  the  object  of  all  his  terrors,  M^ 
homed  Beza  Cawn,  in  his  place. 

Thus  began  a  new  division,  that  split  the  presidency  into 
violent  fections ;  but  the  faction  which  adhered  to  Nundco- 
mar  was  undoubtedly  the  weakest.  That  most  miserable  of 
men,  Meer  Jaffier  Ally  Cawn,  clinging,  as  to  the  last  pillar, 
to  Nundcomar,  trembling  at  Mahomed  Beza  Cawn,  died  in 
the  struggle,  a  miserable  victim  to  all  the  revolutions,  to  all 
the  successive  changes  and  versatile  politics  at  Calcutta. 
Like  all  the  rest  of  the  great  personages  whom  we  have  de- 
graded and  brutalized  by  insult  and  oppression,  he  betook 
himself  to  the  usual  destructive  resources  of  unprincipled 
misery — sensuality,  opium,  and  wine.  His  gigantic  frame 
of  constitution  soon  gave  way  under  the  oppression  of  this 
relief,  and  he  died,  leaving  children  and  grand-children  by 
wives  and  concubines.  On  the  old  Nabob's  death  Mahom^ 
Beza  Cawn  was  acknowledged  deputy  nabob,  the  money  paid, 
and  this  revolution  completed. 

Here,  my  lords,  opened  a  new  source  of  plunder,  pecula- 
tion, and  bribery,  which  waa  not  neglected,  Kevolutiona 
were  do  longer  necessary,  auceession  supplied  their  places; 
and  well  the  object  agreed  with  the  policy.  Kules  of  auo 
cession  could  not  be  very  weD  ascertained  to  an  office  like 
that  of  the  Nabob,  which  was  hereditan'  only  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Mogul.     The  issue  by  lawful  wives  would  iu)tuc> 
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dly  be  preferred  by  those  who  mewit  the  quiet  of  the  country. 
But  a  more  doubtful  title  was  preferred,  oa  better  adapted  to 
the  purposes  of  extortion  and  peculation.  This  miserable 
mccessioi]  waa  aold,  and  the  eldeet  of  the  issue  of  Munny  Be- 
gum, an  harlot,  brought  in  to  pollute  the  haram  of  the  seraglio, 
of  whom  you  will  hear  much  hereafter,  waa  chosen.  Ha 
BOOH  succeeded  to  the  grave.  Another  eon  of  the  same  pro- 
stitute succeeded  to  the  same  unhappy  throne,  and  followed 
to  the  same  untimely  grave.  Every  auccession  was  sold  ;  and 
between  venal  Bucceasiona  and  venal  revolutiona,  in  a  very 
few  years  seven  princes  and  six  salea  were  seen  successively 
in  Bengal  The  last  was  a  minor,  the  issue  of  a  legitimate 
wife,  admitted  to  succeed  because  a  minor,  and  because  there 
was  none  illegitimate  left.  He  waa  instantly  stripped  of  the 
allowance  of  his  progenitors,  and  reduced  to  a  pension  of 
160,000  a  year.  He  atill  exists,  and  continued  to  the  end  of 
Mr.  Hastings's  government  to  furnish  constant  sources  of 
bribery  and  plunder  to  him  and  his  creatures. 

The  ofFspnng  of  Munny  Begum  clinging,  aa  his  father  did, 
to  Nuudcomar,  they  tore  Nundcomar  from  his  aide,  aa  they 
bad  done  from  the  side  of  hia  father,  and  carried  him  dowa 
aa  a  sort  of  prisoner  to  Calcutta ;  where,  having  bad  the 
weakness  to  become  the  first  informer,  he  waa  made  the  first 
example.  This  person,  pushed  to  the  wall,  and  knowing 
that  the  man  he  had  to  deal  with  was  desperate  and  cruel  in 
his  resentment,  resolves  on  the  firat  blow,  and  enters  before 
the  council  a  regular  information  in  writing  of  bribery  against 
Mr.  Hastings.  In  hia  pretiwe  to  that  <rharge  be  excuses  him- 
self for  what  is  considered  to  be  aa  act  equally  insane  and 
wicked,  and  aa  the  one  ineipiable  crime  of  an  Indian — the 
discovery  of  the  money  he  gives ; — that  Mr.  Haatinga  had  de- 
claredly determined  on  his  ruin,  and  to  aeeompliah  it  had 
newly  associated  himself  with  one  Mohun  Peraaud,  a  name 
I  wish  your  lordships  to  remember,  a  bitter  enemy  of  his,  an 
infamous  person,  whom  Mr.  Hastings  knew  to  be  auch,  and 
as  such  had  turned  him  out  of  hta  house  ;  that  Mr.  Hastings 
had  lately  recalled  and  held  frequent  communication  a  with 
this  Mohun  Peraaud,  the  subject  of  which  he  had  no  doubt 
waa  his  ruin.  In  the  year  1775  be  was  hanged  by  those  in- 
corrupt English  judges,  who  were  sent  to  Tndi^  by  parliament 
to  protect  the  natives  from  oppression. 
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Tour  .ordsliipa  -n-ill  observe  that  tliia  new  sale  "f  the  office 
of  ministers  eueceeded  to  the  sale  of  that  of  naliobe.  AH 
theae  varied  and  successive  sales  shook  the  cowatry  to  pieces. 
'  e  if  those  miserable  oibftusted  provinces  were  to  be  cured 


of  inanition  bv  phlebotomy — while  Cossira  Ally  was  racking 
it  above,  the  Company  were  drawing  off  all  its  nutriment  be- 
low. A  dreadful,  and  extensive,  and  moat  chai^eable  war  fol- 
lowed. Uftlf  the  northern  force  of  India  poured  down  like  a 
torrent  on  Bengal,  endangered  our  existence,  and  eihausted 
all  our  resources.  The  war  was  the  fruit  of  Mr.  Hastings's 
cabals.  Its  termination,  aa  usual,  was  the  result  of  the  mili- 
tary merit  and  the  fortune  of  this  nation.  Cossjm  Ally, 
after  liaviag  been  defeated  by  the  military  geniua  and  spirit 
of  England  (for  the  Adamses,  Monroes,  and  others  of  that 
period,  I  believe,  showed  as  much  skill  and  bravery  as  any  of 
tiieir  predecessors),  in  his  flight  swept  away  above  three  mil- 
lions in  money,  jewels,  or  effects,  out  of  a  country  which  he 
had  plundered  and  exhausted  by  his  unheard-of  exactions. 
However,  bo  fought  Lia  way  like  a  retiriug  hon,  turning  his 
face  to  his  pursuers.  He  still  fought  along  his  fi-ontier.  flia 
ability  and  his  money  drew  to  his  cause  the  Soubahdar  of 
Oude,  the  famous  Shuja  ul  Dowla.  The  Mogul  entered  into 
these  wars,  and  penetrated  into  the  lower  provinces  on  one 
side,  whilst  Bui  want  Sing,  the  Eojah  of  Benares,  entered  them 
on  another.  After  various  changes  of  party,  and  changes  of 
fortune,  the  loss,  which  began  in  the  treachery  of  the  civil 
service,  was,  as  I  have  before  remarked,  redeemed  by  military 
merit.     Many  exa,mplea  of  the  same  sort  have  since  been 

"Wliilst  these  things  were  transacted  in  India,  the  court  of 
directors  in  London,  hearing  of  so  many  changes,  hearing  of 
such  an  incredible  mass  of  perfidy  and  venality,  knowing 
that  there  was  a  general  market  made  of  the  country  and  of 
the  Company ;  that  the  flame  of  war  spread  from  province 
to  province ;  that,  in  proportion  as  it  spread,  the  fire  glowed 
with  augmented  fierceness  ;  and  that  tlie  rapacity  which  ori- 
fiinally  gave  rise  to  it  was  following  it  in  all  its  progress ;  the 
Company,  my  lords,  alarmed  not  only  for  their  acquiaitions 
hut  tlieir  existence,  and  finding  themselves  sinking  lower  taid 
lower  by  every  victory  they  obtained,  thought  it  necessary  at 
length  to  come  to  aome  system  and  some  eettleinent.     Anur 
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compoBiiig  their  diiFerences  with  Lord  Ciive,  they  sent  him 
out  to  that  country,  about  the  year  17G5,  in  order,  by  his 
Dame,  weight,  authority,  aud  vigour  of  iniiid,  to  give  Bomc  sort 
of  form  and  stability  to  government,  and  to  rectify  the  innu- 
merahle  abuses  which  prevailed  there ;  and  particularly  that 
great  source  of  disorders,  that  fundamental  aouse — presents : 
tor  the  bribes,  by  which  all  these  revolutions  were  bought, 
had  not  the  name  of  couditions,  etipulations,  or  rewards;  they 
even  had  the  free  and  gratuitous  style  of  presents.  The  re- 
ceivers contended,  that  they  were  mere  gratuities  given  for 
service  done,  or  mere  tokens  of  affection  and  gratitude  to  the 
'es.  They  may  give  them  what  names  they  plfaee,  and 
lordships  will  think  of  them  what  you  please.  But  they 
ire  the  donations  of  misery  to  power,  the  gifts  of  euflerers 
to  the  oppressors;  and  consequently,  where  they  prevailed, 
they  left  no  certain  property  or  fixed  situation  to  any  man  iu 
India,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest. 

The  court  of  direetora  sent  out  orders  to  enlarge  the  serv- 
ants' covenants,  with  new  and  severe  clauses,  strongly  pro- 
hibiting the  practice  of  receiving  presents.    Lord  Clive  him- 
■elf  bad  been  a  large  receiver  of  them.    Tet,  as  it  was  in  the 
moment  of  a  revolution,  which  gave  them  all  they  possessed, 
litiie  Company  would  hear  no  more  of  it.     They  sent  him  out 
reform — whether  they  ehose  well  or  ill,  does  not  signify, 
think  upon  the  whole  they  chose  well ;  because  his  name 
id  authority  could  do  much.    They  sent  him  out  to  redress 
;  grievances  of  that  country,  and  it  was  necessary  he  should 
well  armed  for  that  service.   They  sent  him  out  with  such 
servant  of  the  Company  ever  held  before.     I 
'ould  not  he  understood  here  in  my  own  character,  much 
in  the  delegated  character  in  which  I  stand,  to  contend 
any  man  in  the  totahty  of  his  conduct.    Perhaps  in  some 
lia  meaaures  he  was  mistaken,  and  in.  some  of  his  at^ts  re 
'lirehensible :  hut  justice  obliges  me  to  say,  that  the  plau 
Trhich  he  formed,  and  the  course  which  he  pursued,  were  iri 
general  great  and  well  imagined ;  that  he  laid  great  foundu     ■ 
tiona,  if  they  had  been  properly  built  upon.   For,  ia  the  first 
place,  he  composed  all  the  neighbouring  countries,  torn  to 
pieces  by  the  wars  of  Cossim  Ally,  and  quieted  the  apprehen- 
■ioiu  raised  by  the  opinion  of  the  boundless  ambitioi;  of  Bug 
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land.  He  took  strong  meaaurea  to  put  aa  end  to  a  gnail 
many  of  the  abuses  that  prevailed  in  tbe  country  subject  to 
the  Company.  He  tben  proceeded  to  tbe  upper  provinces ; 
and  formed  a  plan  which,  for  a  military  man,  has  great  civil 
and  political  merit.  He  put  a  bound  to  tbe  aspiring  spirit 
of  the  Company's  servants;  he  limited  its  conquesta  ;  he  pre- 
scribed bounds  to  its  ambition.  First  (asys  he)  quiet  the 
minds  of  the  country;  what  you  have  obtained,  regulate; 
make  it  known  to  India,  that  you  resolve  to  acquire  no  more. 
On  this  solid  plan  he  filed  every  prince,  that  was  coccemed 
in  the  preceding  wars,  on  tbe  one  aide  and  on  tbe  other,  in  a 
happy  and  easy  settlement.  Se  restored  Sbuja  ul  Dowlo, 
who  bad  been  driven  &om  his  dominions  by  the  military 
arm  of  Gireat  Britain,  to  the  rank  of  vizier,  and  to  the  domin- 
ion of  the  territories  of  Oude.  With  a  generosity  that 
astonished  all  Asia,  he  reinstated  this  expelled  enemy  of  hia 
nation  peaceably  upon  bis  tbronc.  And  this  act  of  politic 
generosity  did  more  towards  quieting  the  minds  of  the  people 
of  Asia  than  all  the  terror,  great  as  it  was,  of  tbe  uiglish 
arms.  At  the  same  time  Lord  Chve,  generous  to  all,  took 
peculiar  care  of  our  iriends  and  alliea.  He  took  care  of  Bul- 
want  Sing,  the  great  Bajab  of  Benares,  who  bad  taken  our 
part  in  tbe  war.  He  secured  him  from  the  revenge  of  Shuja 
ul  Dowla.  The  Mogul  bad  granted  ua  the  superiority  over 
Bulwant  Sing.  Lord  Clive  reestahliahed  him  in  a  secure, 
easy  independency.  He  confirmed  him,  under  the  British 
guarantee,  in  tbe  rich  principahty  which  be  held. 

The  Mogul,  the  bead  of  tbe  Mussulman  religion  in  India, 
and  of  the  Indian  empire,  a  head  honoured  and  esteemed 
even  in  its  ruins,  be  procured  to  be  recognised  by  all  the 
persons  that  were  connected  with  bis  empire.  Tbe  rents, 
that  ought  to  be  paid  to  the  vizier  of  tbe  empire,  he  gave  to 
*te  vizeret.  Thus  our  alhancea  were  cemented ;  our  enemies 
were  reconciled  ;  all  Asia  was  conciliated  by  our  settlement 
with  the  king. 

To  that  unhappy  fugitive  king,  driven  from  place  to  place, 
the  sport  of  fortune,  now  an  emperor,  and  now  a  prisoner, 
prayed  for  in  every  moaque,  in  which  his  authority  was  con- 
spired against,  one  day  opposed  by  the  coin  struck  in  his 
Lame,  and  tbe  other  day  sold  for  it, —  to  this  descendant  ai 
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rnmerlane  he  allotted,  with  a  decent  share  uf  rojal  ilignity, 
lu  honourable  fixed  residence,  where  he  might  be  useful,  and 
could  not  he  dangerous. 

As  to  the  Bengal  provinces,  he  did  not  take  for  the  Com- 
pany the  Tice-rojalty,  as  Mr.  Holwell  would  have  persuaded, 
almoat  foiv^ed,  the  Company  to  do ;  but,  to  aatiefy  the  preju- 
dices of  the  Mahomedans,  the  country  waa  left  in  the  handa 
nominally  of  the  soubah  or  viceroy,  who  waa  to  administer 
tha  criminal  justice  and  the  esterior  forms  of  royalty.  He 
obtained  &om  the  sovereign  tbe  dewannee.  This  is  the  great 
act  of  the  constitutional  entrance  of  the  Company  into  the 
body  politic  of  India.  It  gave  to  the  settlement  of  Bengal 
a  filed  constitutional  form,  with  a  legal  title  acknowledged 
and  recognised  now  for  the  first  time  by  al!  the  natural 
powers  of  the  country,  because  it  arose  from  tbe  charter  of 
tbe  undoubted  sovereign.  The  dewannee,  or  high-steward- 
ship, gave  to  the  Company  the  collection  and  management 
of  the  revenue;  and  in  this  modest  and  civil  character  they 
appeared  not  the  oppressors  but  the  protectors  of  the  people. 
Tbia  scheme  had  all  the  real  power,  without  any  invidioua 
appearance  of  it ;  it  gave  them  the  revenue,  without  the 
parade  of  sovereignty.  On  this  double  foundation  the  go- 
vernment was  happily  settled.  The  minda  of  the  nativea 
were  quieted.  The  Company's  territories  and  views  were 
circumscribed.  The  arm  of  force  was  put  out  of  sight.  The 
imperial  name  covered  everythinp.  The  power  of  the  purse 
waa  in  the  hand  of  the  Company.  The  power  of  the  sword 
waa  in  effect  bo,  as  they  contracted  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  amiy.  The  Company  hud  a  revenue  of  a  million  and  a 
half.  The  Nabob  had  indeed  fallen  from  any  real  and  ef- 
fective power,  yet  the  dignity  of  the  court  was  maintained  j 
the  prejudices  and  intereata  of  the  Mahomedans,  and  parti- 
culaj-ly  of  their  nobihty,  who  had  suffered  more  by  this  great 
revolution  even  than  the  old  inhabitants  of  the  country, 
were  consulted ;  for  by  this  plan  a  revenue  of  £500,000  was 
settled  on  the  vice-royalty,  which  waa  thue  enabled  to  pro- 
vide in  some  meaaure  for  those  great  families.  The  Company 
likewise,  by  this  plan,  in  order  to  enjoy  their  revenues  se- 
curely, and  to  avoid  envy  and  murmur,  put  them  into  the 
hands  of  Mahomed  Eeza  Cawn,  whom  Lord  Clive  found  in 
tuB  management  of  affairs,  and  did  not  displace ;  and  he  waa 
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now  made  deputy  Bteward  to  the  Company,  &a  he  had  been 
before  tieuten ant-viceroy  to  the  Nabob.     A  British  resident 
at  Moorshedabad  was  established  as  a  controL    The  Company     ] 
eiercised  their  power  over  the  revenue  in  the  first  instance     , 
through  the  natives,  but  the  British  resident  was  in  reality     j 
the  great  mover. 

If  ever  this  nation  stood  in  a  situation  of  glory  throughout    * 
Asia,  it  was  in  that  moment.     But,  as  I  have  said,  some  ma- 
terial errors  and  mistakes  were  committed.   After  the  forma-     | 
tioa  of  this  plaa,  Lord  Clive  unfortunately  did  not  stay  long     i 
enough  in  the  country  to  give  consistency  to  the  measures  of    \ 
reformation  he  had  undertaken,  but  rapidly  returned  to  Bug-     i 
land ;  and  after  his  departure  the  government  that  continued 
had  not  vigour  or  authority  to  support  the  settlement  then 
made ;  and  considerable  abuses  began  to  prevail  in  e^-ery     i 
quarter.     Another  capital  period  in  our  history  here  com-     i 
mences.   Those  who  succeeded  (though  I  believe  one  of  them 
was  one  of  the  honestest  men  that  ever  served  the  Company,     ] 
I  mean  Governor  Verelst)  had  not  weight  enough  to  poise 
the  system  of  the  service,  and  consequently  many  abuses 
and  grievaneea  again  prevailed.^Superviaora  were  appointed 
to  every  district,  as  a  check  on  the  native  collectors,  and  to    : 
report  every  abuse  as  it  should  arise.     But  they,  who  were    1 
appointed  to  redress  grievances,  were  themselves  accused  of  * 
being  guilty  of  them.     However,  the  disorders  were  not  of 
that  violent  kind  which  preceded  Mr.  Hastings'a  departure, 
nor  such  as  followed  his  return — no  mercenary  wars,  no  mer- 
cenary revolutions,  no  extirpation  of  nations,  no  violent  con- 
Tulsiona  in  the  revenue,  no  subversion  of  ancient  houses,  no 
general  sales  of  any  descriptions  of  men — none  of  these,  but 
certainly  such  grievances  as  made  it  necessary  for  the  Com- 
pany to  send  out  another  commiaaion  in  1769,  with  instruo 
tions  pointing  out  the  chief  abuses.     It  was  composed  of  Mr. 
Vansittart,  BJj.  Ford,  and  Mr.  Scraflon.    The  unfortunate  end 
of  that  commission  is  known  to  all  the  world:  but  I  mention  it 
in  order  to  state,  that  the  receipt  of  presents  was  considered 
as  one  of  the  grievances  which  then  prevailed  in  India  ;  and 
that  the  supervisors   under  that  commission  were  ordered 
upon  no  account  whatever  to  take  presents.     Upon  the  un- 
fortunate catastrophe  which    happened,  the   Company  wm 
preparing  to  send  out  another  for  the  rectification  ot'  tbew 
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and  to  appoint  another  commisBion  in  »  parliamentary  way 
(of  Trliica  Mr.  Hafltinga  was  one)  for  the  better  government 
of  that  country.  Mr.  HaatiagH,  aa  I  touat  mention  to  your 
lordshipB,  soon  after  the  depoBition  and  reatoration  of  Juflier 
Ally  Cawn,  and  before  Lord  Olive  arrired,  quitted  for  a  while 
the  scene  in  which  he  had  been  so  mischievous! v  employed, 
and  returned  to  England  to  strengthen  himsell'  by  those  ca- 
bala which  again  sent  him  out  with  new  authority  to  ptirsut) 
the  coursea  which  were  the  natural  sequel  to  his  former  pro- 
ceedings. He  returned  to  India  with  great  power  indeed ; 
firet  to  a  Beat  in  council  at  I'ort  St.  George,  and  from  thence 
to  succeed  to  the  presidency  of  Fort  William.  On  him  the 
Company  placed  their  chief  reliance.  Happy  had  it  been  for 
them,  bappy  for  India,  and  for  England,  if  bis  conduct  had 
been  such  as  to  spare  your  lordahips  and  the  Commons  the 
exhibition  of  this  day. 

When  thia  government,  with  Mr.  Hastings  at  the  head  of 
it,  was  settled,  Moorshedabad  did  still  continue  the  seat  of 
the  native  government,  and  of  all  the  collections.  Here  the 
Company  was  not  satiaficd  with  placing  a  resident  at  the 
Durbar,  which  was  the  first  step  to  our  assuming  the  govern- 
ment in  that  country.  These  steps  must  be  traced  by  your 
lordahipa,  for  I  ahould  never  have  given  you  thia  trouble,  if 
it  was  not  necessary  to  possess  you  clearly  of  the  several  pro- 
gressive steps  by  which  the  Company's  government  came  to 
be  established,  and  to  supersede  the  native.  The  next  step 
was  the  appointment  of  supervisors  in  every  province,  to  over- 
see the  native  collector.  The  third  was  to  establish  a  general 
council  of  revenue  at  Moorshedabad,  to  superintend  the  great 
steward,  Mahomed  Heza  Cawn.  In  1772,  that  council  by 
Mr.  Hastings  was  overturned,  and  the  whole  management  of 
the  revenue  brought  to  Calcutta.  Mahomed  Eeza  Cawn,  by 
orders  of  the  Company,  was  turned  out  of  all  his  offices,  and 
turned  out  for  reasons  and  principles  which  your  lordships 
will  hereafter  see ;  and  at  last  the  dewannee  was  entirely 
taken  out  of  the  native  hands,  and  settled  in  the  supreme 
council  and  presidency  itself  in  Calcutta;  and  so  it  remained 
nntil  the  year  1781,  when  Mr.  Hastings  made  another  revo- 
lution, took  it  out  of  the  tmaids  of  the  supreme  council,  I 


b  Compfmy,  an  act  of  parliament,  and 
ted  it,  and  put  it  into  a  subordinate 
, ,  iB  entirely  vested  in  bimself, 

^4Nr  TMr  Wdships  see  the  wbole  of  the  revolutions.  I 
ImW  MMliiii  tbem,  I  trust,  with  perspicuity  —  stated  the 
MMNiit  aaJ  principles  upon  which  they  were  made — stated 
3N>aWsM  liut  grew  upon  them — and  that  every  revolutioa 
iMiaJ>KI<l  ita  abuse.  You  saw  the  native  government  vanish 
W  AtgPMO,  until  it  was  reduced  to  a  situation  £t  for  nothing 
Wl  tn  Woome  a  private  perquisite,  aa  it  has  been  to  Mr. 
p,  and  to  be  granted  to  whom  he  pleased.  The 
I  government  succeeded,  at  the  head  of  which  Mr. 
gs  was  placed  by  an  act  of  parliament,  having  before 
InM  tit»  office  of  president  of  the  council — the  express  object 
i>f  both  these  appoiutmenta  being  to  redress  grievances  ;  and 
witlhin  these  two  periods  of  bis  power,  as  president  and 
(^v«tior-genera!,  were  those  crimes  committed  of  which  ha 
now  stands  accused.  AH  this  history  is  merely  by  way  ot 
ttluetrstion — his  crimination  begins  from  his  nomination  to 
the  presidency ;  and  we  are  to  consider  how  he  comported 
himself  in  that  station,  and  in  bis  office  of  governor-general. 

The  first  thing  in  considering  the  merits  or  demerits  ot 
Bny  governor,  is  to  have  some  test  by  which  they  are  to  be 
ttied.  And  here,  my  lords,  we  conceive,  that  when  a  British 
governor  is  sent  abroad,  be  is  sent  to  pursue  the  good  of  the 
jieople  as  much  as  possible  in  the  spirit  of  the  laws  of  this 
country,  which  in  all  respects  intend  their  conservation,  their 
happiness,  and  their  prosperity.  This  is  the  principle  upon 
which  Mr.  Hastings  was  Dound  to  govern,  and  upon  which 
be  is  to  account  for  his  conduct  here. 

His  rule  was,  what  a  British  governor,  intrusted  with  the 
power  of  this  country,  was  bound  to  do,  or  to  forbear.  If  he 
has  performed,  and  if  he  has  abstained,  as  he  ought,  dismisi 
him  honourably  acquitted  from  your  bar ;  otherwise  con- 
demn him,  He  may  resort  to  other  principles  and  to  other 
maxims,  but  this  country  will  force  him  to  be  tried  by  ita 
laws.  The  law  of  this  country  recognises  that  well-known 
erime,  called  misconduct  in  office ;  it  ia  a  head  of  the  law  ot 
lud,  80  far  as  inferior  courts  are  competent  to  try  it, 
mav  be  tried  in  them.  Here  your  lordships'  competence  ia 
vou  are  iidly  competent  both  to  inquire  into  and 
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top'miBb  the  offence.  And,  first,  I  am  to  state  to  jonrlord- 
ihipB,  by  the  direction  of  those  whom  1  am  bound  to  obej, 
the  principles  on  which  Mr.  Hastings  declares  he  has  con- 
ducted bis  govemment ;  primciplcB,  which  he  has  avowed — 
"  ■  in  several  letters  written  to  the  East-India  Company — 
.  in  a  paper  of  defence  delivered  to  the  House  oi'  Com- 
mons, explicitly ;  and  more  explicitly  in  tia  defence  before 
your  lordabips.  Kothing  in  Mr.  Hastings's  proceedings  ja 
80  curious  as  his  several  defences ;  and  nothmg  in  the  de- 
fences is  BO  singular  as  the  principles  upon  which  he  pro- 
ceeds. Your  lordships  will  have  to  decide  not  only  upon  a 
large,  connected,  systematic  train  of  misdemeanours,  but  au 
eqi^Jly  connected  system  of  principles  and  maiims  of  gov- 
ernment invented  to  justify  those  misdemeanours.  He  baa 
brought  them  forwara  and  avowed  them  in  the  face  of  day. 
He  has  boldly  and  insultingly  thrown  tliem  in  the  face  of 
the  representatives  of  a  free  people,  and  we  cannot  pass  thetii 
by  without  adopting  them, 

I  am  directed  to  protest  gainst  those  grounds  and  princi- 
ples upon  which  he  frames  his  defence ;  for,  if  those  grounds 
are  good  and  valid,  they  carry  off  a  great  deal  at  least,  if  not 
entirely  the  foundation,  of  our  charge.  My  lords,  we  con- 
tend that  Mr.  Hastings,  as  a  British  governor,  ought  to 
govern  on  British  principles :  not  by  British  forms — God  for- 
bid; for,  if  ever  there  was  a  case  in  which  the  letter  kills 
and  the  spirit  gives  life,  it  would  he  an  attempt  to  introduce 
British  forms  and  the  substance  of  despotic  principles  together 
into  any  country.  No.  We  call  for  that  spirit  of  equity, 
that  spirit  of  justice,  that  spirit  of  protection,  that  spirit  of 
lenity,  which  ought  to  characterize  every  British  subject  in 
power ;  and  on  these,  and  these  principles  only,  he  will  be 
tried. 

But  he  has  told  your  lordships,  in  his  defence,  that  actions 

Asia  do  not  hear  the  same  moral  q^ualitics  which  the  same 

tions  would  bear  in  Europe. 

My  lords,  we  positively  deny  that  principle,  I  am  au- 
ised  and  called  upon  to  deny  it.  And  having  stated  at 
what  he  means  by  saying  that  the  same  actions  have  not 
tne  same  qualities  in  Asia  and  in  Europe,  we  are  to  let  your 
lordsliips  know,  that  these  gentlemen  have  formed  a  plan  of 
geograjphical  mOTolitif,  by  which  the  duties  of  men,  in  public 
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Rnd  in  jirirate  aitiiations,  are  not  to  be  governed  by  their  ro. 
lation  to  the  great  GoTemor  of  the  universe,  or  by  their  relii- 
tion  to  mankind,  but  by  climates,  degrees  of  longitude,  pa- 
rallels not  of  life  but  of  latitudes ;  as  if,  when  you  have 
croHHed  the  equinoctial,  all  the  virtues  die,  aa  they  say  some 
inaects  die  when  they  cross  the  line  j  as  if  there  were  a  kind 
of  baftism,  like  that  practised  by  seamen,  by  which  they  un- 
baptize  themaelvea  of  all  that  they  learned  in  Europe,  and 
after  which  a  new  order  and  system  of  things  commenced. 

This  geographical  morality  we  do  protest  against.  Mr. 
Hastings  sLqU  not  screen  himself  imder  it ;  and  on  this  point 
I  hope  and  trust  many  words  will  not  be  necessary  to  satiafy 
your  lordshipB.  But  we  think  it  necessary,  in  juatifieation of 
ourselves,  to  declare,  that  the  laws  of  morality  are  the  same 
everywhere ;  and  that  there  is  no  action,  which  would  pass 
for  an  act  of  extortion,  of  peculation,  of  bribery,  and  of  oppres- 
sion in  England,  that  is  not  an  act  of  extortion,  of  peculation, 
of  bribery,  and  oppression  in  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  all 
the  world  over.  'Diis  I  contend  for,  not  in  the  technical  forms 
of  it,  but  I  contend  for  it  in  the  substance. 

Mr.  Hastings  comes  before  yoitr  lordships  not  as  a  British 
governor  answering  lo  a  British  tribunal,  but  as  a  soubahdar, 
as  a  bashaw  of  three  tails.  He  says,  "  I  bad  an  arbitrary 
power  to  exercise :  I  exercised  it.  Slaves  I  fonndthepeople; 
slaves  they  are,  they  are  ao  by  their  constitution ;  and  if  they 
are,  I  did  not  make  it  for  them.  I  was  unfortunately  bound 
to  exercise  this  arbitrary  power,  and  accordingly  I  did  exer- 
cise it.  It  was  disagreeable  to  me,  but  I  did  exercise  it,  and 
no  other  pow'cr  can  be  exercised  in  that  country."  This,  if 
it  be  true,  is  a  plea  in  bar.  But  I  trust  and  hope  your  lord- 
ahipa  will  not  judge  by  laws  and  institutions  which  you  do 
not  know,  against  those  laws  and  institutions  which  you  do 
know,  and  under  whose  power  and  authority  Mr.  Hastinga 
isent  out  to  ludia.  Can  your  lordships  patiently  hear  what 
lire  have  heard  with  indignation  enough,  and  what,  if  there 
were  Dothing  else,  would  call  these  principles,  as  well  as  the 
actiona  which  are  justified  on  such  principles,  to  your  lord- 
ebips'  bar;  that  it  may  be  known  whether  the  Peers  of  Eng- 
land do  not  aympathiae  with  the  Commons  iu  their  detesta- 
tion of  suck  doctrine  ?  Think  of  an  Eugliah  goveroor  tried 
before  you  as  a  British  subject,  aiid  yet  deckriug  that  Ue 
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governed  on  the  principles  of  arbitrary  power.  Ilia  plea  is, 
that  he  did  govern  there  on  arbitrary  and  despotic  and,  as  be 
stippoaes,  oriental  principles.  And  aa  this  plea  ia  boldly 
avowed  and  maintained,  and  aa,  no  doubt,  tOl  his  conduct 
■was  perfectly  correspondent  to  theae  principles,  the  principles 
and  the  conduct  must  be  tried  together. 

If  your  lordshipB  will  now  permit  me,  I  wiD  state  one  of 
the  many  places  in  which  he  has  avowed  theee  principles  as 
the  basis  and  foundation  of  all  his  conduct.  "  The  aove- 
reignty  which  they  assumed  it  fell  to  my  lot,  very  unespeet- 
edly,  to  eiert;  and  whether  or  not  auch  power,  or  powers  of 
that  nature,  were  delegated  to  me  by  any  provisions  of  any 
act  of  parliament,  I  confeaa  myaelf  too  little  of  a  lawyer  to 
pronounce.  I  only  know  that  the  acceptance  of  the  sove- 
reignty of  Benares,  &c.,  ia  not  acknowledged  or  admitted  by 
any  act  of  parliament;  and  yet,  by  the  particular  inter- 
ference of  the  majority  of  the  council,  the  Company  is  clearly 
and  indisputably  seised  of  that  sovereignty."  So  that  this 
gentleman,  because  he  is  not  a  lawyer,  nor  clothed  with  tboas 
robea  which  distinguish  and  well  distinguish  the  learning  of 
this  countiy,  is  not  to  know  anything  of  his  duty ;  and 
whether  he  was  bound  by  any  or  what  act  of  parliament,  ia 
a  thing  he  is  not  lawyer  enough  to  know.  Now,  if  your 
iordshipa  will  suffer  the  laws  to  be  broken  by  those  who  are 
not  of  the  long  robe,  I  am  afraid  those  of  the  long  robe  will 
have  none  to  punish  but  those  of  their  own  profession.  He 
therefore  goes  to  a  law  he  is  better  acquainted  with  ;  that  is, 
the  taw  of  arbitrary  power  and  force,  if  it  deserves  to  be 
called  by  the  name  of  law.  "  If,  therefore,"  says  he,  "  the 
toeareignty  of  Benares,  as  ceded  to  us  by  the  viaier,  have  ony 
right*  whatever  annexed  to  it  (and  be  not  a  mere  empty 
word  without  meaning),  those  rights  must  be  such  as  are 
held,  countenanced,  and  established  by  the  taw,  custom,  and 
usage  of  the  Mogul  empire,  and  not  by  the  provisions  of  any 
British  act  of  parEament  hitherto  enacted.  Those  rights, 
and  none  other,  I  have  been  the  involuntary  instrument  of 
enforcing.  And  if  any  future  act  of  parliament  shall  posi- 
tively, or  by  implication,  tend  to  annihilate  those  ver^  rights, 
or  their  exertion,  as  I  have  exerted  them,  I  much  tear  that 
the  boasted  sovereignty  of  Benares,  which  was  held  up  as  an 
tcq^ttisition  almost  obtruded  on  the  Company  against  my  con- 
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Bent  and  opinion  (for  I  acknowledge  that  e^en  then  I  fore- 
eaw  many  difficultiea  and  inconTeuicncea  in  its  future  eser* 
cise)  ;  I  iear,  I  aay,  that  this  sovereignty  will  be  found  a 
burden  instead  of  a  benefit,  a  heavy  clog  rather  than  a  pre- 
cious gem  to  ita  present  possesBora  ;  I  mean,  unless  the  whole 
of  our  territory  in  that  quarter  shaD  be  rounded  and  made 
an  imiform  compact  body  by  one  grand  and  ayetematie  ar- 
rangement ;  such  on  arrangement  aa  shall  do  away  all  the 
miachiefe,  doubts,  and  inconveniences  (both  to  the  goyemora 
and  the  governed)  ariaing  from  the  variety  of  tenures,  righta, 
and  claims  in  all  casea  of  landed  proper^  and  feudal  jurisdic- 
tion in  India,  from  the  informality,  invalidaty,  and  inatability  of 
all  engagements  in  ao  divided  and  unsettled  a  state  of  society, 
and  froiQ  the  unavoidable  anarchy  and  confusion  of  different 
laws,  religions,  and  prejudicea,  moral,  civil,  and  political,  all 
jumbled  togetherin  one  unnaturaland  discordant maas.  Every 
part  of  Hindoataa  has  been  constantly  exposed  to  these  and 
similar  disadvantages  ever  since  the  Mahomedan  conquesta." 
"  The  Hindoos,  who  never  incorporated  with  their  con- 
querora,  were  kept  in  order  only  by  the  strong  hand  of  power. 
The  constant  neceaaity  of  aimilar  exertions  would  increase  at 
once  their  energy  and  extent,  so  that  rebellion  itself  is  the 
parent  and  promoter  of  despotism.  Sovereignty  inlndiaim- 
pliea  nothing  else.  For  I  know  not  how  we  can  form  an  esti- 
mate of  its  powers  but  irom  its  visible  effects,  and  tLoae  are 
everywhere  the  same  from  Cabool  to  Assam.  The  whole 
history  of  Asia  is  nothing  more  than  precedents  to  prove  the 
invariable  eiereiae  of  arbitrary  power.  To  all  this  I  strongly 
alluded  in  the  minutea  I  delivered  in  council,  when  the  treaty 
with  the  new  vizier  was  on  foot  in  1775  ;  and  I  wished  to 
make  Cheit  Sing  independent,  because  in  India  dependence 
included  a  thousand  evils,  many  of  which  I  enumerated  at 
that  time,  and  they  are  entered  in  the  ninth  clause  of  the 
first  section  of  this  charge,  I  knew  the  powers  with  which 
an  Indian  sovereignty  is  armed,  and  the  dangers  to  which 
tributaries  are  esposed.  I  knew  that,  from  the  history  of 
Asia  and  from  the  very  nature  of  mankind,  the  aubjects  of  a 
despotic  empire  are  always  vigilant  for  the  moment  to  rebel,  ' 
and  the  aovereign  is  ever  jealous  of  rebellioua  intentiona.  A  i 
zemindar  is  an  Indian  subject,  and,  aa  such,  exposed  to  the  I 
cominon  lot  of  his  fellows.     The  mean  and  depraved  ttate  qfa  i 
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mere  2fmindar  is  tterefore  this  very  dependence  aboTe-nien- 
tioned  on  a  despotic  govemment,  thia  very  proneness  to  ahake 
off  his  allegiance,  and  this  very  exposure  to  continual  danger 
from  his  sovereign's  jealousy,  which  are  consequent  on  the 
p<^tical  atate  a(  Hiadostanic  governments.  Bulwant  Sing, 
if  he  hod  been,  and  Cheit  Sing,  as  long  as  he  was,  a.  zemindar, 
itood  exactly  in  this  mean  and  depraved  etale  by  the  consti- 
tution of  his  country.  1  did  not  make  it  for  hiui,  but  would 
have  secured  bim  from  it.  Those  who  made  bim  a  zemindar 
entailed  upon  bim  the  consequences  of  so  mean  and  depraved 
a  tenure.  Ally  Verdy  Cawn  and  Cossim  Ally  fined  all  their 
wmindare  on  the  neceaaitiea  of  war,  and  on  every  pretence 
either  of  court  necessity  or  court  extravagance." 

My  lords,  you  have  now  heard  the  principles  on  which  Mr. 
Hiadngs  governs  the  part  of  Asia  subjeclid  to  the  Britiah 
empire.  Tou  have  heard  his  opinion  of  the  mean  and  de- 
prived state  of  those  who  are  subject  to  it.  Tou  have  heard 
hia  lecture  upon  arbitrary  power,  which  he  states  to  be  the 
constitution  of  Asia.  Tou  hear  the  application  he  makes  of 
it;  and  you  hear  the  practices  whichheemploya  to  justify  it, 
>ad  who  the  persons  were  on  whose  authority  he  relies,  and 
■hose  example  he  professes  to  follow.  In  the  first  place,  your 
lordships  will  be  astonished  at  the  audacity  with  which  he 
speaks  of  his  own  administration,  as  if  he  was  reading  a  spe- 
flilative  lecture  on  the  evils  attendant  upon  some  vicious 
Bjslem  of  foreign  government,  in  which  he  bad  no  sort  of  con- 
fern  whatsoever.  And  then,  when  in  thia  speculative  way  he 
089  established,  or  thinks  he  has,  the  vices  of  the  government, 
lie  conceives  be  bos  found  a  sufficient  apology  for  his  own 
wmea.  And  if  he  violates  the  most  solemn  engagements, 
j  if  be  oppresses,  extorts,  and  robs,  if  he  imprisons,  confiscates, 
btoighes  at  bis  sole  will  and  pleasure,  when  we  accuse  him 
Mt  W  ill  treatment  of  the  people  committed  to  him  as  a  eaered 
'  friirt,  his  defence  is, — to  be  robbed,  violated,  oppressed  is  their 
pntilege ;  let  the  constitution  of  their  country  answer  for  it. 
~-I  did  not  make  it  for  them.  Slaves  I  found  them, 'and  aa 
ilavea  I  have  treated  them.  I  was  a  despotic  prince;  despotic 
pivemments  are  jealous,  and  the  subjects  prone  to  rebellion, 
iliis  verv  proneness  of  the  subject  to  shake  off  his  allegiance 
exposes  him  to  continual  danger  from  hia  sovereign's  jealousy  ; 
ted  thia  is  consequent  on  the  political  state  of  Hindostanic  gov 
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sent  and  opinion  (for  I  acknowledge  that  e\en  then  I  fore- 
saw many  difficultiea  and  inconveniences  in  its  future  eser- 
ciae)  ;  I  fear,  I  say,  that  this  sovereignty  will  he  fonnd  » 
burden  instead  of  a  benefit,  a  heavy  clog  rather  than  a  pre- 
eiouB  gem  to  its  present  possessors  ;  I  mean,  unless  the  whole 
of  our  territory  in  that  quarter  shall  he  rounded  and  made 
an  uniform  compact  hody  by  one  grand  and  systematic  ar- 
rangement ;  such  an  arrangement  aa  shall  do  away  all  the 
miachiefe,  doubts,  and  inconveniences  (hothto  the  governors 
and  the  governed)  arising  from  the  variety  of  tenures,  rights, 
and  claims  in  all  cases  oflamded  property  and  feudal  jurisdic- 
tion in  India,  from  the  informality,  invalidity,  and  instability  of 
all  engagements  in  so  divided  and  unsettled  a  state  of  society, 
and  from  the  unavoidable  anarchy  and  confusion  of  different 
laws,  religions,  and  prejudices,  moral,  civil,  and  political,  all 
jumbled  togetherin  one  unnaturaland  discordant  mas  a.  Every 
part  of  Hindostan  has  been  constantly  exposed  to  these  and 
similar  disadvantages  ever  since  the  Mahomedan  conquesta." 
"  The  HindooB,  who  never  incorporated  with  their  con- 
querors, were  kept  in  order  only  by  tlie  strong  hand  of  power. 
The  constant  necessiW  of  similar  exertions  would  increase  at 
once  their  energy  ancf  estent,  so  that  rebellion  itself  is  the 
parent  and  promoter  of  despotism.  Sovereignty  in  India  im- 
plies nothing  else.  For  I  know  not  how  we  can  form  an  esti- 
mate of  its  powers  but  from  its  visible  effects,  and  those  are 
everywhere  the  same  from  Cabool  to  Assam.  The  whole 
history  of  Asia  is  nothing  more  than  precedents  to  prove  the 
invariable  esercise  of  arbitrary  power.  To  all  this  1  strongly 
alluded  in  the  minutes  I  delivered  in  council,  when  the  treaty 
with  the  new  visier  was  on  foot  in  1775  ;  and  I  wished  to 
mate  Cheit  Sing  independent,  because  in  India  dependence 
included  a  thousand  evils,  many  of  which  I  enumerated  at 
tliat  time,  and  they  are  entered  in  the  ninth  clause  of  the 
first  section  of  this  charge.  I  knew  the  powers  with  which 
an  Indian  sovereignty  is  armed,  and  the  dangers  to  which 
tributaries  are  exposed.  I  knew  that,  from  the  history  of 
Asia  and  from  the  very  nature  of  mankind,  the  subjects  of  a 
despotic  empire  are  always  vigilant  for  the  moment  to  rebel, 
and  the  sovereign  is  ever  jealous  of  rebellious  intentions.  A 
zemindar  is  an  Indian  subject,  and,  as  such,  exposed  to  the 
eummon  lot  of  his  fellows.     The  mean  and  deprave^  state  qf^ 
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mere  xeminiar  is  therefore  this  very  dependence  aboye-men- 
tioDed  on  a  despotic  Koremment,  tliiB  veiy  pronenees  to  shake 
off  hia  allegiance,  and  this  very  esposure  to  continuol  danger 
from  hia  aovereign's  jealousy,  which  are  consequent  on  the 
political  state  of  Hindoatanie  governments.  Bulwant  Sing, 
if  he  had  been,  and  Cheit  Sing,  a-slong  as  he  was,  a  zemindar, 
stood  exactly  in  this  taean  and  depraved  gtate  hy  the  consti- 
tution of  his  country.  I  did  not  make  it  for  hira,  but  would 
have  secured  him  from  it.  Those  who  made  him  a  zemindar 
entailed  upon  him  the  consequences  of  so  mean  and  depraved 
a  tenure.  Ally  Verdy  Cawn  and  Coaaiin  Ally  fined  all  their 
zemindars  on  the  necesaities  of  war,  and  on  every  pretence 
either  of  court  necessity  or  court  extravagance." 

My  lords,  you  have  now  heard  the  principles  on  fthich  Mr. 
Hastings  governs  the  part  of  Asia  subjected  to  the  British 
empire.    Ton  have  heard  his  opinion  of  the  mean  and  de- 

E raved  state  of  those  who  are  subject  to  it.  You  have  heard 
is  lecture  upon  arbitrary  power,  which  be  states  to  he  the 
constitution  of  Aaia.  Tou  hoar  the  application  he  makes  of 
it ;  and  you  hear  the  practices  which  he  employs  to  justify  it, 
and  who  the  peraona  were  on  whoso  authority  he  relies,  and 
whose  example  be  profeases  to  follow.  In  the  first  place,  your 
lordships  wdl  be  astonished  at  the  audacity  with  which  he 
speaks  of  his  own  administration,  as  if  he  waa  reading  a  ape- 
colattve  lecture  on  the  evils  attendant  upon  some  vicious 
system  of  foreign  government,  in  which  he  had  no  aort  of  con- 
cern whatsoever.  And  then,  when  in  this  speculative  way  he 
has  estabhahed,  or  thinks  be  has,  the  vices  of  the  government, 
he  conceives  he  has  found  a  aufficient  apology  for  hia  own 
crimes.  And  if  he  violates  the  most  solemn  engagements, 
if  he  oppresses,  extorts,  and  robs,  if  he  imprisons,  confiacatea, 
banishes  at  hia  sole  will  and  pleasure,  when  we  accuse  him 
for  hia  iU  treatment  of  the  people  committed  to  him  as  a  sacred 
trust,  his  defence  is, — to  be  robbed,  violated,  oppressed  is  their 
privilege ;  let  the  constitution  of  their  country  answer  for  it. 
— I  did  not  make  it  for  them.  Slaves  I  found  them,'and  a? 
slaves  I  have  treated  them.  I  was  a  deapotic  prince ;  despotic 
governments  are  jealous,  and  the  subjects  prone  to  rebellion. 
This  veiT  proneneas  of  the  subject  to  shake  off  his  allegiance 
exposes  him  to  continual  danger  from  hia  sovereign's  jealousy  ; 
and  this  is  consequent  on  the  political  atate  of  Sindostanic  guv- 
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emments.  He  laya  it  down  as  a  rule,  that  deapotism  is  the 
genuiiie  conatitution  of  India ;  that  s,  disposition  to  rebellion 
m  the  subject,  or  dependent  prince,  ia  the  neceaaary  efi'ect  of 
this  deapotiam ;  andthat  jealousy  audits  consequences  natur- 
ally arise  on  the  part  of  the  aovereign ; — that  the  government 
is  everything,  aud  the  subject  nothing  ;  that  the  great  laud- 
ed men  are  in  a  mean  and  depraved  state,  and  auhject  to  many 
evils. 

Such  a  state  of  things,  if  true,  would  warrant  concluaiona 
directly  oppoaite  to  those  which  Mr.  Hatitinga  means  to  draw 
from  them,  both  argumeotatively  and  practically,  firat  to  in- 
fluence his  conduct,  and  then  to  bottom  his  defence  of  it. 

Perhaps  you  ■will  imagine,  that  the  man  who  avows  these 
principles  of  arbitrary  government,  and  pleads  them  as  the 
justification  of  acts  which  nothing  else  can  justify,  ia  of 
opinion  that  they  are,  on  the  whole,  good  for  the  people  over 
whom  they  are  exercised.  The  very  reverse.  He  mentions 
them  as  horrible  things,  tending  to  inflict  on  the  people  a 
thousand  evila,  and  to  bring  on  the  ruler  a  continual  train  of 
dangers.  Tet  he  states,  that  your  acquisitions  in  India  will 
be  a  detriment  instead  of  an  advantage,  if  you  destroy  arbi- 
trary power,  unlesa  you  can  reduce  all  the  religious  establish- 
ments, all  the  civil  institutions,  and  tenures  of  land,  into  one 
uniform  maas ;  that  ia,  tmleas  by  acta  of  arbitrary  power  yon 
extinguish  all  the  laws,  rights,  and  religious  principles  of  the 
people,  and  force  them  to  an  uniformity ;  and  on  that  uni- 
formity build  a  system  of  arbitrary  power. 

But  nothing  is  more  false  than  that  deapotiam  ia  the  con- 
atitution of  any  country  in  Asia  that  we  are  acquainted  with. 
It  ia  certainly  not  true  of  any  Mahomedan  constitution.  But 
if  it  were,  do  your  lordships  really  think  that  the  nation 
would  bear,  that  any  human  creature  would  bear,  to  hear  an 
English  governor  defend  himself  on  such  principles  ?  or,  if 
he  can  defend  himaelf  on  such  principles,  is  it  possible  to 
deny  the  conclusion,  that  no  man  in  India  has  a  security  for 
anything,  but  by  being  totally  independent  of  the  Britiah 
government  P  Here  he  has  declared  his  opinion,  that  he  is 
a  despotic  prince,  that  he  ia  to  use  arbitrary  power,  and  of 
course  sll  his  acts  are  covered  witb  that  shield.  "  I  knaio," 
says  be,  "the  constifafion  of  Asia  only  from  Us  practice." 
Will  your  lordships  submit  to  bear  tli  e  corrupt  practices  of 
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mankind  made  tbe  prmeiples  of  government  ? — No ;  it  will 
be  your  pride  and  glory  to  teact  men  intrusted  with  power, 
that,  in  their  use  of  it,  they  are  to  conform  to  principtea,  and 
not  to  draw  their  principlea  from  the  corrupt  practice  of  any 
man  whatever.  Waa  there  ever  heard,  or  could  it  be  con- 
ceived, thut  a  governor  weuld  dare  to  heap  up  all  the  evil 
fracticea,  all  the  crueltiea,  oppreaaions,  extortions,  corruption  a, 
riberiea,  of  all  the  ferocious  uaurpers,  desperate  robbers, 
thievea,  cheats,  and  jugglers,  that  ever  bad  office  from  one 
end  of  Asia  to  another,  and  consolidating  all  this  moss  of  tho 
crimes  and  absurdities  of  barbarous  domination  into  one  code, 
establish  it  as  the  whole  duty  of  an  English  governor  ?  I 
believe,  that  till  this  time  so  audacious  a  thing  was  never 
attempted  by  man. — 

Se  have  arbitrary  power !  My  lords,  the  Eaat-India 
Company  have  not  arbitrary  power  to  give  him ;  the  king 
has  no  arbitrary  power  to  give  him ;  your  lordships  have 
not ;  nor  the  Commons ;  nor  the  whole  legislature.  "We 
have  no  arbitrary  power  to  give,  because  ^bitrary  power 
is  a  thing  which  neither  any  man  can  hold  nor  any  man  can 
giveT.  No  man  can  lawfully  govern  himself  according  to  hia 
own  will,  much  less  can  one  person  be  governed  by  the  will 
of  another.  'iWe  are  all  bom  in  subjection^  all  bom  equally, 
high  and  low,  governors  and  governed,  in  subjection  to  one 
great,  immutable,  preeiistent  law,  prior  to  ail  our  devices, 
and  prior  to  all  our  contrivances,  paramount  to  all  our  ideas 
and  all  our  sensations,  antecedent  to  our  very  existence,  by 
which  we  are  knit  and  connected  in  the  eternal  frame  of  the 
universe,  out  of  which  we  cannot  stir. 

This  great  law  does  not  arise  from  our  conventions  or 
compacts  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  gives  to  our  conventions  and 
compacts  all  tbe  force  and  sanction  they  can  have  ; — it  does 
not  arise  from  our  vain  institutions.  Every  good  gift  is  of 
God ;  all  power  is  of  Giod ; — and  He,  who  has  given  the 
power,  and  from  whom  alone  it  originates,  wUl  never  suffer 
the  exercise  of  it  to  be  practised  upon  any  less  solid  founda- 
tion than  tbe  power  itself.  If  then  all  dominion  of  man  over 
man  ia  tbe  effect  of  tbe  Divine  disposition,  it  is  bound  by  the 
eternal  laws  of  Him  that  gave  it,  with  which  no  human 
putbority  can  dispense ;  neither    he  that  exercises   it,  noi 
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etea  those  who  are  subject  to  it:  and,  if  they  were  mad 
enough  to  make  an  express  cooipnct,  that  should  release  their 
magistrate  from  hia  duty,  and  should  declare  their  lives,  liber- 
ties, and  properties  dependent  upon,  not  rules  and  laws,  but 
hia  mere  capricious  will,  that  coveoaDt  would  be  void.  The 
accepter  of  it  has  not  bis  authority  increased,  but  he  has  his 
crime  doubled.  Therefore  coa  it  be  imagined,  if  this  be 
true,  that  He  will  suffer  this  great  gift  of  goremment,  the 
greatest,  the  best,  that  was  ever  given  by  Gfod  to  mankind, 
to  be  the  plaything  and  the  sport  of  the  feeble  will  of  a  man 
who,  by  a  blasphemous,  absurd,  and  petulant  usurpation, 
would  place  his  own  feeble,  contemptible,  ridiculoua  will  in 
the  place  of  the  Divine  wisdom  and  justice  P 

The  title  of  conquest  makes  no  difference  at  all.  No  con- 
quest can  give  such  a  right ;  for  conquest,  that  is  force,  can- 
not convert  its  own  injustice  into  a  just  title,  by  which  it 
may  rule  others  at  its  pleasure.  By  conquest,  which  ia  a 
more  immediate  designation  of  the  hand  of  God,  the  con- 
queror succeeds  to  all  the  painful  duties  and  subordination 
to  the  power  of  God,  which  belonged  to  the  sovereign 
whom  he  has  displaced,  just  as  if  he  had  come  in  by  the 

{lositive  law  of  some  descent  or  some  election.  To  this  at 
east  he  is  strictly  bound — he  ought  to  govern  them  as  he 
goTCms  his  own  subjects.  But  every  wise  conqueror  has 
gone  much  further  than  he  was  bound  to  go.  It  has  been 
his  ambition  and  his  policy  to  reconcile  the  vanquiabed  to  his 
fortune,  to  show  that  they  had  gained  by  the  change,  to 
convert  their  momentary  suffering  into  along  benefit,  and  to 
draw  from  the  humiliation  of  his  enemies  an  accession  to  hia 
own  glory.  This  has  been  so  constant  a  practice,  that  it  is 
to  repeat  the  histories  of  all  politic  conquerors  in  all  nations 
and  in  all  times  j  and  I  will  not  so  much  distrust  your  lord- 
ships' enlightened  and  discriminating  studies  and  correct 
memories,  as  to  allude  to  one  of  them.  I  wiU  only  show 
you,  that  the  court  of  directors,  under  whom  he  served,  has 
adopted  that  idea,  that  they  constantly  inculcated  it  to  him 
and  to  all  the  servants,  that  they  run  a  parallel  between 
their  own  and  the  native  government,  and  supposing  it  to  be 
very  evil,  did  not  hold  it  up  as  an  eiample  to  be  followed, 
Vit  as  an  abuse  to  be  corrected  ;    that  they  never  made  it  a 
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qnesticm,  wbether  India  ia  to  be  iniproTed  by  English  law 
and  liberty,  or  English  law  and  liberty  vitia.t£d  by  Indian 
cormption. 

No,  my  lords,  this  arbitrary  power  ia  not  to  be  had  by  con 
qoeBt.  Nor  con  any  eovereign  have  it  by  succession,  for  no 
man  can  Buceeed  to  fraud,  rapine,  and  violence  ;  neither  by 
jCompact,  covenant,  or  submission, — for  men  cannot  covenant 
"lemselvea  out  of  their  rights  and  their  duties;  nor  by  any 

means  can  arbitrary  power  be  conveyed  to  any  man. 

who  give  to  others  such  rights,  perform  acts  that  are 
id  as  they  are  given,  good  indeed  and  valid  only  as  tending 
to  Bubject  themselves  and  those  who  act  with  them  to  the 
Drrine  displeoHure ;  because  morally  there  can  be  no  such 
power.  Those  who  give  and  those  who  receive  arbitrary 
power  are  alike  criminal ;  and  there  is  no  man  but  is  bound 
to  resist  it  to  the  best  of  his  power,  wherever  it  shaD  show 
its  face  to  the  world.  It  is  a  crime  to  bear  it,  when  it  can 
be  rationally  shaken  off.  Nothing  but  absolute  impotence  can 
justify  men  in  not  resisting  it  to  the  utmost  of  their  ability. 
Law  and  arbitrary  power  are  in  eternal  enmity.  Name 
me  a  m^strate,  and  I  wiU  name  property ;  name  me  power, 
and  I  will  name  protection.  It  is  a  contradiction  in  terms, 
it  ie  blasphemy  m  religion,  it  is  wickedness  ia  politics,  to 
Bay  that  any  man  can  have  arbitrary  power.  In  every 
patent  of  office  the  duty  is  included.  For  what  else  does  a 
m8g;istrftte  exist  ?  To  suppose  for  power  is  an  absurdity  in 
idea.  Judges  are  guided  and  governed  by  the  eternal  laws 
of  justice,  to  which  we  are  all  subject.  We  may  bite  our 
chaina  if  we  will,  but  we  shall  be  made  to  know  ourselves, 
and  be  taught  that  man  is  bom  to  be  governed  by  law ;  and 
he  that  will  substitute  vnll  in  the  place  of  it  ia  an  enemy 

to  OOD. 

Despotism  does  not  in  the  smallest  degree  abrogate,  alter, 
or  lessen  any  one  duty  of  any  one  relation  of  life,  or  weaken 
the  force  or  obligation  of  any  one  engagement  or  contract 
whatsoerer.  Despotism,  if  it  means  anything  that  is  at  all 
defensible,  means  a  mode  of  government  bound  by  no  writ- 
ten niles,  and  coerced  by  no  controlling  magistracies  or  well- 
settled  orders  ia  the  state.  But  if  it  has  jO  written  law, 
it  neither  does  nor  can  cancel  the  primeval,  indefeasible, 
nnalterable  law  of  nature  and  of  nations  ;  and  if  no  mogifr 
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traoiea  control  ita  exertions,  those  esertions  must  derive  tlioir 
iimitatioQ  and  direction  eitiier  from  the  equity  and  moderft- 
tioa  of  the  ruler,  or  from  downright  revolt  on  the  port  of  the 
subject  by  rebellion,  diveeted  of  all  ite  criniina]  qualities. 
The  moment  a  sovereiffn  removes  the  idea  of  Becurity  and 
protection  from  hia  subjects,  and  declares  that  he  is  every- 
thing, and  they  nothing,  when  he  deelarea  that  no  contract 
he  makes  with  them  can  or  ought  to  bind  him,  he  then  de- 
clares war  upon  them.  He  is  no  longer  sovereign ;  they  are 
no  longer  subjects. 

No  man,  therefore,  has  a  right  to  arbitrary  power.  But 
the  thought,  which  ia  suggested  by  the  depravity  of  him  who 
brings  it' forward,  is  supported  by  a  groaa  confusion  of  ideas 
and  principles,  which  your  lordships  well  know  how  to  dis- 
cern and  separate.  It  is  manifeat,  that  in  the  eastern  govem- 
menta,  and  the  western,  and  in  all  governments,  the  supreme 
power  in  the  state  cannot,  whdst  that  state  subsists,  be  ren- 
dered criminally  responsible  for  its  actions ;  otherwise  it 
would  not  be  the  supreme  power.  It  is  certainly  true,  but 
the  actions  do  not  change  their  nature  by  losing  their  respon- 
aihility.  The  arbitrary  nets  which  are  unpunished  are  not 
the  less  vicious,  though  none  but  Glod,  thi 
the  opinions  of  mankind  take 
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a.t  IS  not  merely  so  in  this  or  that  government,  but  in  all 
countries.  The  ting  in  this  country  is  undoubtedly  unac- 
countable for  his  actions.  The  House  of  Lords,  if  it  should 
ever  exercise  (God  forbid  I  should  auapect  it  would  ever  do 
what  it  has  never  done),  but  if  it  should  ever  abuse  its  judi- 
cial power,  and  give  such  a  judgment  as  it  ought  not  to  give, 
whether  from  fear  of  popidar  clamour  on  the  one  hand,  or 
predilection  to  the  prisoner  on  the  other,^if  they  abuse  their 
judgments  there  is  no  calling  them  to  an  account  for  it.  And 
BO  if  the  Commons  should  abuse  their  power, — nay,  if  they 
should  have  been  so  greatly  delinquent  as  not  to  have  prose- 
cuted this  offender,  they  could  not  be  accountable  for  it ; 
there  is  no  punishing  them  for  their  acts,  because  we  exer- 
cise a  part  of  the  supreme  power.  But  are  they  leaa  criminal, 
less  rebellious  against  the  Divine  Majesty  P  are  they  leea 
hateful  to  man,  whose  opinions  they  ought  to  cultivate  as  far 
as  they  are  juat  ?  No.  Till  aociety  fail  into  a  stata  of  diB- 
i  thgT  cannot  be  accountable  for  their  acts.     But  H 
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confoTindirg  the  unaccountable  character  inherent 
in  the  supreme  power  with  arbitrary  power  that  all  thia 
confusion  of  ideas  has  arisen. 

Even  upon  a  supposition  that  arbitrary  power  can  eiist 

"vhere,  which  we  deny  totally,  and  which  your  lordshipa 
be  the  first  and  proudest  to  deny,  still  absolute,  supreme 
dominion  was  never  conferred  or  detegated  by  you ;  much 
Jesa  arbitrary  power,  which  never  did  in  any  case,  nor  ever 
will  in  any  case,  time,  or  country,  produce  any  one  of  the 
ends  of  just  government. 

It  is  true  that  the  supreme  power  in  every  constitution  of 
government  muat  be  absolute;  and  this  may  be  corrupted 
into  the  arbitrary.  But  all  good  constitutions  have  established 
cf_'tain  fixed  rules  for  the  exercise  of  their  functions,  which 
they  rarely  or  ever  depart  flxjm,  and  which  rules  form  the 
eeourity  against  that  worst  of  evils,  the  government  of  will 
and  force  instead  of  wisdom  and  justice. 

Butthough  the  supreme  power  is  in  a  situation  resembling 
arbitrary,  yet  never  was  there  heard  of  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  that  is,  in  that  niiied  chaos  of  human  wisdom  and 
foUy,  such  a  thing  as  an  intermediate  arbitrary  power, — that 
is,  of  am  officer  of  government,  who  is  to  eiert  authority  over 
the  people  without  any  law  at  all,  and  who  is  to  have  tJie 
benefit  of  all  laws,  and  all  forms  of  law,  when  he  ia  colled  to 
an  account.  For  that  is  to  let  a  wild  beast  (for  such  ia  a 
man  without  law)  loose  upon  the  people  to  prey  on  them  at 
'  '    pleasure ;  whilst  all  the  laws,  which  ought  to  secure  the 

pple  against  the  abuse  of  power,  are  employed  to  screen 
lat  abuse  against  the  cries  of  the  people. 

Thia  ia  Ae  facto  the  state  of  our  Indian  government.  But 
to  establish  it  so  in  right  as  well  as  in  fact,  is  a  thing  left  foi' 
OS  to  begin  with,- — the  first  of  mankind. 

For  a  subordinate  arbitrary  or  even  despotic  jiower  never 
waa  heard  of  in  right,  claim,  or  authorized  practice.  Least 
of  all  haa  it  been  heard  of  in  the  eastern  governments, 
where  all  the  instances  of  severity  and  crueltj^  fall  upon 
govemore  and  persons  intrusted  with  power.  This  would  bo 
a  gross  eontraaiction.  Before  Mr.  Hastings  none  ever  cauie 
lirtore  hia  superiors  to  claim  it ;  because,  if  any  such  thing 
could  eiist,  he  claims  the  very  power  :f  that  sovereign  who 
ctlln  him  to  account. 
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But  wippoae  a  man  to  come  before  us,  denying  all  the  b* 
nalltH  of  tiiw  to  the  people  under  him, — and  yet,  when  he  ia 
OAlled  to  Bocount,  to  claim  all  the  benefita  of  that  law,  which 
w»>  made  to  so-een  mankind  from  the  excessea  of  power: 
•noh  a  claim,  I  will  venture  to  aay,  is  a  monster,  that  never 
vxiMted  exoeijt  in  the  wild  imagination  of  aome  theorist.  It 
oaituot  he  adtuitt«d,  because  it  is  a  perversion  of  the  funda- 
lUMktnl  principle,  that  every  power,  given  for  the  protection 
«f  I  Iw  peoplo  below,  should  be  responsible  to  the  power  above. 
ll  to  to  suppose,  that  the  people  shall  have  no  laws  with  re- 
giM\\  10  hiot,  vet  when  ia  comes  to  be  tried,  he  shall  claim  the 
piMtwtiou  tit  those  laws,  which  were  made  to  secure  the  peo- 
fAv  WtMu  his  violence ;  that  he  shall  claim  a  fair  trial,  an 
«i)tiitablo  hearing,  every  advant^e  of  counsel  {&od  forbid  he 
■hould  not  have  them),  yet  that  the  people  under  bim  shall 
havo  uoue  of  those  advantages.  The  reverse  is  the  principle 
of  every  iust  and  rational  procedure.  For  the  people,  who 
hnvii  notning  to  use  but  their  natural  faculties,  ought  to  be 
fftriil'ly  dealt  with ;  but  those  who  are  intrusted  with  an  arti- 
noitd  and  instituted  authority  have  in  their  hands  a  great 
flea!  of  the  force  of  other  people ;  and  as  their  temptations  to 
hyualieo  are  greater,  so  their  means  are  infinitely  more 
etiitetual  for  mischief  by  turning  the  powers  given  for  the 

firesorvation  of  society  to  its  destructiou ;  so  that  if  an  arbi- 
rary  jirocedure  be  iustifiabie,  a  strong  one  I  am  sure  la,  it  is 
whoii  used  against  those  who  pretend  to  use  it  against  others. 
My  lords,  I  will  venture  to  say  of  the  governments  of  Asia, 
that  none  of  them  ever  had  an  arbitrary  power ;  and  if  aaj 
BiH'criiments  had  an  arbitrary  power,  they  cannot  delegate  it 
fo  any  persons  under  them ;  that  is,  they  cannot  so  delegate 
it  to  others  as  not  to  leave  them  accountable  on  the  principles 
upmi  which  it  was  given.     As  this  is  a  contradiction  in  terms, 
A  Risias  absurdity  as  well  as  a  monstrous  wickedness,  let  me 
Wv,  for  the  honour  of  human  nature,  that  although  undoubt- 
1  Mly  we  may  speak  it  vrith  the  pride  of  England,  that  we 
■  k*Ve  better  institutions  for  the  preservation  of  the  rights  of 
■Ken  than  any  other  countryin  the  world ;  yet  I  will  venture 
liVi  *ny,  that  no  country  huB  wholly  meant,  or  ever  meant,  to 
"" "  ' '  is  power. 

*imot  exist  in  right  on  any  rational  and  solid  prin- 
riment,  so  neither  does  it  exist  in  the  constitiu 
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tiou  of  oriental  govemmentB,  and  I  do  inBist  upon  !t  that 
oriental  govemmeuta  know  nothing  of  arbitrary  power.  I 
have  taken,  as  much  pains  as  I  could  to  examine  into  the 
conatitutions  of  them.  I  have  been  endeavouring  to  inform 
myself  at  all  times  on  this  subject ;  of  late,  my  duty  has  led 
rae  to  a  more  minute  inspection  of  thero,  and  I  do  challenge 
the  whole  race  of  man  to  show  me  any  of  the  oriental  gov- 
ernors claiming  to  themaelvea  a  right  to  act  by  arbitrary 
will. 

The  greatest  part  of  Asia  is  under  Moharaodan  govern- 
ments, To  name  a  Mohamedan  government  is  to  name 
a  government  by  law.  It  is  a  law  enforced  by  stronger 
sanotiona  than  any  low  that  can  bind  a  Christian  sovereign. 
Their  law  is  beheved  to  be  given  by  God,  and  it  has  the 
double  sanction  of  law  and  of  religion,  with  which  the  prince 
is  no  more  authorized  to  dispense  than  any  one  else.  And, 
if  any  man  will  produce  the  Koran  to  me,  and  will  but  show 
me  one  test  in  it  that  authorizes  in  any  degree  an  arbitrary 
power  in  the  government,  I  will  confeaa  that  I  have  read 
that  book,  and  been  conversant  in  the  affairs  of  Asia,  in  vain. 
There  is  not  such  a  syllable  in  it ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
against  oppresaora  by  name  every  letter  of  that  law  ia  ful- 
minated. There  are  interpreters  established  throughout  all 
Asia  to  explain  that  law,  an  order  of  prioathood  whom  they 
call  men  of  ike  Jaw.  These  men  are  conservators  of  the 
law ;  and,  to  enable  them  to  preserve  it  in  its  perfection, 
they  are  secured  from  the  reaentment  of  the  sovereign,  for 
he  cannot  touch  them.  Even  their  kings  are  not  always 
vested  with  a  real  supreme  power;  but  the  government  ia 
in  aome  degree  republican. 

To  bring  this  point  a  little  nearer  home,  since  we  are 
challenged  thus,  since  we  are  led  into  Asia,  since  we  are 
called  upon  to  make  good  our  charge  on  the  principles  of  the 
governments  there,  rather  than  on  those  of  our  own  country 
(which  I  trust  your  lordships  will  oblige  him  finaUy  to  be 
governed  by,  puffed  up  as  he  is  with  the  insolence  of  Asia), 
the  nearest  to  ua  of  the  governments  he  appeals  to  is  that 
of  the  Grand  Seignior,  the  emperor  of  the  Turks. — He  an 
arbitrary  power !  Wby  he  has  not  the  supreme  power  of  hia 
owu  country.  Every  one  knows  that  the  Grand  Seignior 
is  exalted  high  in  title*,  as  our  prerogative  lawyers  exalt  »n 
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abatract  sovereign,  and  he  cannot  be  exalted  bigher  in  out 
books.  I  Bay  he  is  destitute  of  the  first  character  of  sot» 
reign  power.     He  cannot  hiy  a  tax  upon  hie  people. 

The  next  part  in  which  be  misses  of  a  sovereign  power 
IB,  that  be  cantiot  dispoae  of  the  life,  of  the  property,  or  of 
the  Kberty  of  any  of  his  subjects,  but  by  what  ia  called  the 
feffit,  or  sentence  of  the  law.  He  cannot  declare  peace  or 
war  without  the  same  sentence  of  the  law ;  so  much  is  lie, 
more  than  European  sovereigns,  a  aubject  of  strict  law,  that 
he  cannot  declare  war  or  peace  without  it.  Then,  if  be 
can  neither  touch  life  nor  property,  if  he  cannot  lay  a  tax 
on  his  subjects,  or  declare  peace  or  war,  I  leave  it  to  your 
lordships'  judgn.ent  whether  he  can  be  called,  according  to 
the  principles  of  that  constitution,  an  arbitrary  power.  A 
Turkish  sovereign,  if  he  should  be  fudged  by  the  body  of 
that  law  to  have  acted  against  its  prmciplea  (unless  he  hap-  , 
peas  to  be  secured  by  a  faction  of  the  soldiery),  is  liable  to  ] 
be  deposed  on  the  sentence  of  that  law,  and  his  successor 
cornea  in  under  tlie  strict  limitations  of  the  ancient  law  of 
that  country :  neither  can  he  hold  hia  place,  dispose  of  hia 
Buccession,  or  take  any  one  step  whatever,  without  being 
bound  by  law.  Thus  much  may  be  said,  when  gentlemen 
talk  of  the  aifaira  of  Aaia,  aa  to  the  nearest  of  Asiatic  sove- 
reigns ;  and  he  ia  more  Asiatic  than  European,  he  is  a 
Mabomedan  sovereign ;  and  no  Mahomedan  is  bom  who 
can  exercise  any  arbitrary  power  at  all  consistently  with 
their  constitution  ;  insomuch  that  this  chief  magistrate,  who 
ia  the  bigheat  executive  power  among  them,  is  the  very  per- 
Bon  who,  by  the  constitution  of  the  country,  ia  the  most  fet^ 
tered  by  law. 

Corruption  is  the  true  cause  of  the  loss  of  all  the  benefita 
of  the  constitution  of  that  country.  The  practiee  of  Asia, 
as  the  gentleman  at  your  bar  has  thought  fit  to  aay,  is  what 
he  holds  to ;  the  constitution  he  flies  away  from.  The 
question  is,  whether  you  will  take  the  constitution  of  tho 
country  as  your  rule,  or  the  base  practices  of  those  usurpers, 
robbers,  and  tyrants,  who  have  subverted  it,  Undoubtedly 
much  blood,  murder,  false  imprisonment,  much  peculation, 
cruelty,  and  robbery,  are  to  be  found  in  Asia ;  and  if,  instead 
of  goiiig  to  the  sacred  laws  of  the  country,  he  chooses  to 
resort  to  the  iaijuitous  practicea  of  it,  and  practice»  authcnw 
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iaed  only  by  public  tumult,  conteotioa,  war,  and  ritl,  ii« 
may  indeed  find  aa  clear  nn  acquittal  in  the  practicea  ns  he 
would  find  coodenmation  in  the  iuatitutioua  of  it.  He  hiis 
rejected  the  law  of  England.  Your  lordships  will  not  suffer 
it.  God  forbid !  For  my  part  I  should  have  no  sort  of  ob- 
jection to  let  him  choose  his  law — Mohamedan,  Tartarean, 
Geutoo.  Sut  if  he  disputes,  as  he  does,  the  authority  of  nu 
act  of  parliament,  let  uira  state  to  me  that  law  to  which  he 
means  to  be  subjeot,  or  any  law,  which  he  knows,  that  will 
justify  his  actions.  I  am  not  authorised  to  eay  that  1  shail, 
even  in  that  case,  give  up  what  is  not  in  me  to  give  up,  be- 
eavse  I  represent  an  authority  of  which  I  must  stand  m 
awe ;  but,  for  myself,  I  shall  confess  that  I  am  brought  ta 
public  ahame,  and  am  not  fit  to  manage  the  great  interests 
committed  to  my  charge.  I  therefore  again  repeat  of  that 
B^Natic  gavemment  witb  which  we  are  best  acquainted, 
^tiiicli  baa  been  constituted  more  in  obedience  to  the  laws 
f  Mahomed  than  any  other, — that  the  sovereign  cannot, 
eeablj  to  that  constitution,  esercise  any  arbitrary  power 
latever, 
I  The  next  point  for  us  to  consider  is,  whether  or  no  the 
_fcihomedan  constitution  of  India  authorizes  that  power. 
The  gentleman  at  your  lordships'  bar  has  thought  proper  to 
say,  that  it  will  be  happy  for  India  (though  soon  after  he 
tella  you  it  is  a  happiness  tbey  can  never  enjoy)  "  when 
the  despotic  Institutes  of  Genghia  Khdn  or  Tamerlane  shall 
give  place  to  tho  liberal  spirit  of  a  British  legislature  ;  and," 
saya  ne,  "  I  shall  be  amply  satisfied  in  my  present  prosecution, 
if  it  shall  tend  to  hasten  the  approach  of  an  event  so  benefi- 
cial to  the  great  interests  of  mankind." 

My  lords,  you  Lave  seen  what  he  says  about  an  act  of  par- 
liament, Do  you  not  now  think  it  rather  an  extraordinary 
thing,  that  any  British  subject  should,  in  vindication  of  the 
authority  which  he  has  eiercised,  hero  quote  the  names  and 
institutes,  as  be  calls  them,  of  fierce  conquerors,  of  men  who 
were  the  acourgea  of  mankind,  whose  power  was  a  power 
which  they  held  by  force  only  ? 

As  to  the  Institutes  of  Genghiz  EhSn,  which  he  calls  ar- 
bitrary institutes,  I  never  saw  them.  If  be  has  that  book, 
he  will  oblige  the  public  by  producing  it.  I  have  seen  a 
book  existing,  called  Yaaaa  of  Cienghiz  Khan ;  the  other  I 
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never  saw.  If  there  be  any  pait  of  it  to  justify  arbitrary 
power,  he  will  produce  it.  But,  if  we  may  judge  by  thosu 
ten  precepts  of  Genghiz  Khin  which  we  have,  there  is  not 
a  shadow  of  arbitrary  power  to  be  found  in  any  one  of  them. 
Institutes  of  arbitrary  power !  Why,  if  tliere  ia  arbitrary 
power,  there  can  be  no  institutes. 

As  to  the  Institutes  of  Tamerlane,  here  tbey  arc  in  then- 
original,  and  here  is  a  translation.  1  have  carefully  read 
every  part  of  theee  Institutes ;  and  if  any  one  shows  me  uiie 
word  in  them  in  which  the  prince  claims  in  himself  arbitrary 
power,  I  again  repeat,  that  I  shall  for  my  own  part  confest 
that  I  have  brought  myself  to  great  shame.  There  is  no 
book  in  the  world,  X  believe,  which  contains  nobler,  more 
just,  more  manly,  more  pious  principles  of  government  than 
this  book,  called  the  Institutions  of  Tamerlane.  !Nor  is  there 
one  word  of  arbitrary  power  in  it,  much  less  of  that  arbitrary 
power  which  Mr.  Hastings  supposes  himself  justified  by ; 
namely,  a  delegated,  subordinate,  arbitrary  power.  So  far 
was  that  great  prince  from  permitting  this  gross,  violent,  in- 
termediate arbitrary  power,  that  I  will  venture  to  say,  the 
chief  thing  by  which  he  has  recommended  himself  to  poster- 
ity was  a  most  direct  declaration  of  all  the  wrath  and  indig- 
nation of  the  supreme  government  against  it.  But  here  is 
the  book.  It  contains  the  Institutes  of  the  founder  of  the 
Jlogul  empire,  left  as  a  sacred  legacy  to  his  posterity,  as  a 
rule  for  their  conduct,  and  as  a  means  of  preserving  their  power. 

"  BE  it  known  to  my  fortunate  sons,  the  conquerors  of 
kingdoms,  to  my  mighty  descendants,  the  lords  of  the  earth, 
that,  since  I  have  hope  in  Almighty  God  timt  many  of  my 
children,  descendants,  and  posterity  shall  sit  upon  the  throne 
of  power  and  regal  authority ;  upon  this  account,  having 
established  laws  and  regulationa  for  the  well  governing  of 
my  dominions,  I  have  collected  together  those  regulations 
and  lawa  as  a  model  for  others ;  to  the  end  that  every  one 
of  my  children,  descendants,  and  posterity  acting  agreeably 
thereto,  my  power  and  empire,  which  I  acquired  through 
hardships,  and  dlBiculties.  and  perils,  and  bloodshed,  by  the 
Divine  favour  and  by  the  influence  of  the  holv  religion  of 
Mahomed  (God's  peace  be  upon  him),  ana  witli  the  assist- 
ance of  the  powerful  descendants  and  illuslrious  follovrets  (^ 
that  prophet,  ma;  be  by  tiiem  preserved. 
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"And  let  them  make  these  regulations  the  rule  of  their 
wmduct  in  the  afTaJrs  of  their  empire,  that  the  fortune  aod 
the  power  which  ahal.  descend  from  me  to  them  may  be  safe 
Irom  discord  and  dissolution. 

"  Now  therefore  be  it  known  to  my  aons,  the  fortunate  and 
the  illustrious,  to  roy  desc^odants,  the  mighty  Bubduere  of 
kingdoms,  that  in  like  manner  as  I  by  twelve  masims,  which 
I  eatablished  a»  the  rule  of  my  conduct,  attained  to  regal  dig- 
nity, and  with  the  assistance  of  these  maxims  conquered  and 
governed  kingdoms,  aod  decorated  and  adorned  the  throne  of 
my  empire,  let  thcin  also  act  according  to  these  regulations, 
and  preserve  the  splendour  of  mine  and  their  dominions. 

"  And  among  the  rules  which  I  established  for  the  sup- 
port of  my  glory  and  empire,  the  Rrst  was  this — That  I 
promoted  the  worship  of  Almighty  G-od,  and  propagated  the 
religion  of  the  sacrfd  Mahomed  throughout  the  world  ;  and 
at  ^  times  and  in  all  places  supported  the  true  faith. 

"  Secondly :  "Witli  the  people  of  the  twelve  classes  and 
tribes  I  conquered  and  governed  kingdoms ;  and  with  them  I 
strengthened  the  pillara  of  my  fortune,  and  from  them  I 
formed  my  aBsemhly, 

"  Thirdly :  By  consultation,  and  deliberation,  and  pro- 
vident measures,  hy  caution,  and  by  vigilance,  I  vanquished 
armies,  and  I  reduced  kingdoma  to  my  authority.  And  I 
carried  on  the  business  of  my  empire  by  complying  with 
times  and  occasions,  and  by  generosity,  and  by  patience,  and 
by  policy ;  and  I  acted  with  courteousness  towards  my  friends 
and  towards  mj  enemies. 

"  JburZA^ :  By  order  and  by  discipline  I  regulated  the 
eonoema  of  my  government ;  and  by  discipline  and  by  order 
I  BO  firmly  established  my  authority,  that  the  ameers,  and 
the  vitiers,  and  the  soldiers,  and  the  subjects,  could  not 
aspire  beyond  their  respective  degrees ;  and  every  one  of 
them  was  the  keeper  of  his  own  station. 

"  Fifih^ ;  I  gave  encour^ement  to  my  ameers  and  to 
my  soldiers,  and  with  money  and  with  jewels  I  made  them 
glad  of  heart  ;  and  I  permitted  them  to  come  into  the  ban- 

5uet ;  and  in  the  field  of  blood  thej  hazarded  their  lives. 
L.nd  I  withheld  not  from  them  my  gold  nor  my  silver.  And 
I  educated  and  trained  them  to  arms ;  and  to  aOeviate  their 
■ufienngH  I  myself  shared  in  their  labours  and  in  their  hard- 
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■hipB,  uutU  with  the  arm  of  fortitude  and  resolution,  and 
Tcitn  the  unanimity  of  my  chiefs,  and  my  generals,  and  my 
warriora,  by  the  edge  of  the  sword  I  obtained  possession  of 
the  thrones  of  seven-and-twenty  kings ;  and  became  the  king 
and  the  ruler  of  the  kingdoms  of  Eracen  and  of  Tooraun ; 
and  of  Eoom,  and  of  Mughrib,  and  of  Shaum  ;  and  of  Mis- 
aur,  and  of  Erank-a-Arrub,  and  of  Ajjum ;  and  of  Mauzin- 
duraun,  and  of  Kjlaunaut ;  and  of  Shurvauuaut,  and  of  Az- 
zurbauejaun ;  and  of  Fauria,  and  of  Khorauaaun ;  and  of  the 
Dusht  of  Jitteh,  and  the  Duaht  of  Kipchauk ;  and  of  Khan- 
I'uzm,  and  of  Khuttun,  and  of  KaubaolistauiL ;  and  of  Hin- 
dostaun,  and  of  Baukhtur  Zemeea. 

"  And  when  I  clothed  myself  in  the  robe  of  empire,  I  shut 
my  eyes  to  safety,  and  to  the  repose  which  is  found  on  the 
bed  of  ease.  And  from  the  twelfth  year  of  my  age  I  travel- 
led over  countries,  and  combated  difficulties,  aod  formed  en- 
terprises, and  vanquished  armies ;  and  experienced  mutinies 
amongst  myofficers  and  my  soldiers,  and  was  familiarized  to  the 
language  of  disobedience ;  and  I  opposed  them  with  policy 
and  with  fortitude,  and  I  hazarded  my  person  in  the  hour 
of  danger;  until  in  the  end  I  vaEquisbed  kingdoms  and  em- 
pires, and  established  the  glory  of  my  name, 

"  Sixthly :  By  justice  and  equity  I  gained  the  affections 
of  the  people  of  Gkid ;  and  I  eitended  my  clemency  to  the 
guUty  aa  well  aa  to  the  innocent ;  and  I  passed  that  sentence 
which  truth  required :  and  by  benevolence  I  gained  a  place 
in  the  hearts  of  men ;  and  by  rewards  and  punishments  I 
kept  both  my  troops  and  my  subjects  diyided  between  hope 
and  fear.  And  I  compassionated  the  lower  ranks  of  my  peo- 
ple, and  thoae  who  were  distressed.  And  I  gave  gifts  to  the 
soldiers. 

"  And  I  delivered  the  oppressed  from  the  baud  of  the  op- 
pressor ;  and,  after  proof  of  the  oppression,  whether  on  the 
property  or  the  person,  the  decision  which  I  passed  between 
tliem  was  agreeable  to  the  sacred  law.  And  1  did  not  cause 
any  one  person  to  suffer  for  the  guUt  of  another. 

"  Those  who  had  done  me  injuries,  who  had  attacked  my 
peraoa  in  battle,  and  had  counteracted  my  schemes  and  en- 
terprises, when  they  threw  themselves  on  my  mercy,  I  re- 
ceived them  with  kindness ;  I  conferred  on  them  additional 
honours,  and  I  drew  tUe  pen  of  oblivion  over  their  evil  a^ 
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tioas.     And  I  treated  them  in  such  Bort,  that  if  suspidon  re- 
mained in  their  liearts,  it  was  plucked  out  entirriy. 

"  iSevenlhlv  :  I  selected  out,  and  treated  with  esteem  and 
veneration,  the  posterity  of  the  Propliet,  and  the  theologians, 
and  the  teachers  of  the  true  faith,  and  the  philoaophera,  and 
tbe  historians.  And  I  loved  men  of  courage  and  valour ;  for 
God  Almighty  loveth  the  brave.  And  I  associated  with  good 
and  learned  men ;  and  I  gained  their  affections,  and  1  en- 
treated their  support,  and  1  sought  auccess  from  their  holy 
prayers.  And  I  loved  the  dervishes  and  the  poor ;  and  I  op- 
pressed them  not ;  neither  did  I  exclude  them  from  my  ia- 
vour.  And  I  permitted  not  the  evil  and  the  malevolent  to 
enter  into  my  council ;  aud  I  acted  not  by  their  advice ;  and 
I  listened  not  to  their  insinuations  to  the  prejudice  of 
igthers. 

"  Ewhthli/ ;  I  acted  with  resolution ;  and  on  whatever  un- 
-takmg  1  resolved,  I  made  that  undertaking  the  only  ob- 
of  my  attention ;  aud  I  withdrew  not  my  hand  from  that 
enterpriae,  until  I  had  brought  it  to  a  conclusion.  And  I 
acted  according  to  that  which  1  said.  And  I  dealt  not  with 
severity  towards  any  one,  and  I  was  not  oppressive  in  any 
of  my  actions;  that  God  Almighty  might  not  deal  severely 
towards  me,  nor  render  my  own  actions  oppressive  unto  me. 
"And  I  inquired  of  learned  men  into  the  laws  and  regu- 
lations of  ancient  princes  from  the  days  of  Adam  to  those  of 
the  Prophet,  and  from  the  daya  of  the  Prophet  down  to  this 
time.  And  I  weighed  their  institutions,  and  their  actions, 
■nd  their  opinions,  one  by  one.  And  from  their  approved 
manners,  and  their  good  qualities,  I  selected  models.  And 
I  inquired  into  tbe  causes  of  the  subversion  of  their  power, 
«nd  I  shunned  those  actions  which  tend  to  the  destruction 
Mid  overthrow  of  regal  authority.  And  from  cruelty  and 
from  oppression,  which  are  the  destroyers  of  posterity,  and 
the  bringers  of  famine  and  of  plagues,  1  found  it  was  good 
to  abstain. 

"Ntnthlff:  The  situation  of  my  people  was  known  unto 
me.  And  those  who  were  great  among  them  I  considered 
M  my  brethren ;  and  I  regarded  the  poor  as  my  children. 
And  I  made  myself  acquainted  with  the  tempera  and  the  dis- 
positions  of  the  people  of  every  country  and  of  every  city. 
ind  I  contracted  intimacies  ^itb  the  citizens,  and  the  chiefSi. 
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and  the  nobles ;  and  I  appointed  over  them  goyemors  adapted 
to  their  mannera,  and  their  dispositiocB,  and  their  wishes. 
And  I  knew  the  circumatancea  of  the  inhabitanta  of  every 
province.  And  in  every  kingdom  I  appointed  writers  of  in- 
telligence, men  of  truth  and  integrity,  that  they  might  send 
me  information  of  the  conduct,  and  the  behaviour,  and  the 
actioHB,  and  the  manners,  of  the  troops  and  of  the  inhabit- 
ants, and  of  every  occurrence  that  might  coiae  to  pasB 
amongst  them.  Aid  if  1  discovered  aught  contrary  to  their 
information,  I  inflicted  punishment  on  the  intelligencer ;  and 
every  circumstance  of  cruelty  and  oppression  in  the  governors, 
and  in  the  troops,  and  in  the  inhabitants,  which  reached  my 
ears,  I  chastised  agreeably  to  justice  and  equity. 

"  Tentkly :  Whatever  tribe  and  whatever  horde,  whether 
Toork,  or  Taucheek,  or  Arrub,  or  Ajjum,  came  in  unto  me, 
I  received  their  chiefs  with  distinction  and  respect,  and  their 
followers  I  honoured  accordiog  to  their  degrees  and  their  sta- 
tions, and  to  the  good  among  them  I  did  good,  and  the  evil 
I  delivered  over  to  their  evil  actions. 

"  And  whoever  attached  himself  unto  me,  I  forgot  not  the 
merit  of  his  attachment,  and  I  acted  towards  him  with  kiod- 
nese  and  generosity ;  and  whoever  had  rendered  me  servicea, 
I  repaid  the  value  of  those  services  unto  him.  And  whoever 
had  been  my  enemy,  and  was  ashamed  thereof,  and  flying  to 
me  for  protection  humbled  himself  before  me,  I  forgot  his 
enmity,  and  I  purchased  him  with  liberality  and  kindness. 

"  In  such  manner  Share  Behraum,  the  chief  of  a  tribe, 
was  along  with  mo.  And  he  left  me  in  the  hour  of  action  j 
and  he  united  with  the  enemy,  and  he  drew  forth  his  sword 
against  me.  And  at  length,  my  salt,  which  he  had  eat«ii, 
seized  upon  him ;  and  he  again  fled  to  me  for  refuge,  and 
humbled  himself  before  me.  As  he  was  a  man  of  illustrious 
deseeut,  and  of  bravery,  and  of  eiperieuce,  I  covered  my 

3'es  from  his  evil  actions ;  and  I  magnified  him,  and  I  ex- 
ted  him  to  a  superior  rank,  and  I  pardoned  his  disloyalty 
in  consideration  of  his  valour. 

"  Eleven-lhly :  My  children,  and  my  relations,  and  my  as- 
sociates, and  my  neighbours,  and  such  as  had  been  connected 
with  me,  all  these  I  oiatinguiahed  in  the  days  of  my  fortune 
and  prosperity,  and  I  paid  unto  them  their  due.  And  with 
act  to  my  family,  I  rent  not  asunder  tha  bands  of  con- 
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tions.  And  I  treated  them  in  such  eort,  that  if  suspidon  rts 
inained  in  their  hearts,  it  was  plucked  out  Bllti^e^y. 

"  Sevenikla  :  I  selected  out,  and  treated  with  eBteem  and 
reiieration,  the  posterity  of  the  Prophet,  and  the  theologiaoa, 
and  the  teachers  of  the  true  faith,  aud  the  philosophers,  and 
the  historifliiB.  And  I  loved  men  of  courage  and  valour ;  for 
God  Almighty  loveth  the  hrave.  And  I  associated  with  good 
and  learned  men ;  and  I  gained  their  sflections,  and  I  en< 
treated  their  support,  and  I  sought  success  from  their  holy 
prayers.  And  I  loved  the  dervishea  and  the  poor ;  and  I  op- 
pressed them  not ;  neither  did  I  eiclude  them  from  my  fa- 
vour. And  I  permitted  not  the  evil  and  the  malevolent  to 
enter  into  my  council ;  aud  I  acted  not  by  their  advice  ;  and 
I  listened  not  to  their  insinuations  to  the  prejudice  of 
others. 

"  Eighthly :  I  acted  with  resolution ;  and  on  whatever  un- 
dertakmg  1  resolved,  I  made  that  undertaJting  the  only  oh- 
ject  of  my  attention ;  and  I  withdrew  not  my  hand  from  that 
enterprise,  until  I  had  brought  it  to  a  conclusion.  And  I 
acted  accordiu"  to  that  which  I  said.  And  I  dealt  not  with 
severity  towards  any  one,  and  I  was  not  oppressive  in  any 
of  my  actions;  that  God  Almighty  might  not  deal  severely 
towards  me,  nor  render  my  own  actions  oppressive  unto  me. 

"  And  I  inquired  of  learned  men  into  the  laws  and  regu- 
lations of  ancient  princes  from  the  days  of  Adam  to  those  of 
the  Prophet,  and  from  the  days  of  the  Prophet  down  to  this 
time.  And  I  weighed  their  institutious.  and  their  actions, 
and  their  opinions,  one  by  one.  And  from  their  approved 
manners,  and  their  good  qualities,  I  selected  models.  And 
I  inquired  into  the  causes  of  the  subversion  of  their  power, 
and  I  shunned  those  actions  which  tend  to  the  destruction 
and  overthrow  of  regal  authority.  And  from  cruelty  and 
from  oppression,  which  are  the  iJestrojers  of  posterity,  and 
the  hringera  of  famine  and  of  plaguea,  I  found  it  was  good 
to  abstain. 

"Ninthly:  The  situation  of  my  people  was  known  unto 
me.  And  thoae  who  were  great  among  them  I  considered 
as  my  brethren ;  and  I  regarded  the  poor  as  my  children. 
And  I  made  myself  acquainted  with  the  tempera  and  the  dis- 
positions of  the  people  of  every  country  and  of  every  citv. 
And  I  contracted  intimacies  "vJtb  the  citizens,  and  the  chien, 
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tiona  nud  laws  I  gave  it  stability.  And  by  laws  and  by 
regiilutions  I  executed  every  busLnesa  and  every  tranBaction 
thul  came  before  nie  in  the  course  of  my  government." — 

1  need  not  read  any  furtber,  or  I  might  abow  joui"  lord- 
ahipa  the  noble  principles,  the  grand,  bald,  and  manlv  maxima, 
the  reaolutiou  to  abstain  &om  oppreasion  himaeff,  and  to 
uruali  it  in  the  governors  under  hira,  to  be  found  in  thia  book, 
wbioh  Mr.  Hastings  has  thought  proper  to  resort  to  as  coa- 
tiiiuing  wltat  he  calls  arbitrary  principles. 

But  it  is  not  in  this  instance  only  that  I  must  do  justice 
to  the  Kaat.  I  aasert  that  their  morality  is  equal  to  ours, 
iu  whatever  reseda  the  duties  of  governors,  fathers,  and 
superiors ;  and  1  challenge  the  world  to  show,  in  any  modern 
Iflui'upiHLn  hook,  more  true  morality  and  wiadom  tnan  ia  to 
bi>  ioimd  in  the  writings  of  Asiatic  men  in  high  trust,  and 
wIki  have  been  counsellors  to  princ*a.  If  thia  be  the  true 
uiortility  of  Asiii,  as  I  affirm  and  can  prove  that  it  is,  the 
plea  founded  on  Mr.  Hastings's  geographical  morality  is  an- 
nihilated. 

I  little  regard  the  theoriea  of  travellers  where  they  do  not 
wlatit  the  facta  on  which  they  are  founded.  I  have  two  in- 
Htaitwa  of  facts,  attested  by  Tavemier,  a  traveller  of  power 
auti  oonsf^ueuct^  which  are  very  material  to  be  mentioned 
here,  because  they  show  that  in  aome  of  the  instances  re* 
eorded,  in  which  ine  princes  of  the  eountrj'  have  used  any  of 
lUwM  eriiel  and  barbarous  executious  which  make  us  eie- 
Linio  them,  it  has  been  upon  ^veruors  who  have  abused  their 
trust,  Wid  that  this  very  oneutal  authority,  to  which  Mr. 
ilnatings  appeals,  would  have  condemned  him  to  a  dreadful 
puuishment.  I  thank  God,  and  1  say  it  from  my  hear^ 
thai  oveu  for  bis  enonnoua  offences  there  neither  ia,  nop  can 
be,  uivthiiig  like  such  punishments.  Qod  forbid  tbat  we 
sIiohIJ  not  as  much  detest  out-of-the-way,  mad,  furious,  and 
un^)ual  puuishmc'iit^  as  vre  detest  enormous  and  abominable 
t'riiuosi  Divtiiise  a  tst>veiv  and  cruel  penalty  for  a  crime  of  a 
ligtti  nature  ia  as  bad  and  initjuilous  as  the  crime  which  it 
protDitdii  to  punish.  As  llie  inatuices  I  allude  to  are  curious, 
Itiul  Ha  Ihi'y  Rii  to  the  priuciples  of  Mr.  Hastings's  defence,  l 
•hall  bci;  i\i  nimte  thwu. 

Thu  l(rat  is  U|wu  a  gov««ior,  who  did,  what  Mr.  Hastings 
ow«r  stellated 
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tax  without  the  eoasent  of  Lis  master.  "  Some  years  after 
my  departure  from  Com  (aaya  Tavernier),  the  govenior  bad, 
of  his  own  accord,  and  without  any  commimication  with 
the  king,  laid  a  amall  impoet  upon  every  paonier  of  fhiit 
brought  into  the  city,  for  toe  purpose  of  making  some  neces- 
sary reparations  in  the  walls  and  bridges  of  the  town.  It 
was  towards  the  end  of  the  year  1632  that  the  event  I  am 
going  to  relate  happened.  The  king,  being  informed  of  tho 
impost  which  the  governor  had  laid  upon  the  fruit,  ordered 
him  to  be  brought  in  ebains  to  court.  The  king  ordered 
him  to  be  eiposed  to  the  people  at  one  of  the  gates  of  the 
palace :  then  he  commanded  the  sou  to  pluck  off  the  musta- 
cbios  of  his  father,  to  cut  off  his  nose  and  ears,  to  put  out 
his  eyes,  and  then  cut  off  his  head.  The  king  then  told 
the  son  to  go  and  take  posseeaion  of  the  government  of  his 
&ther,  saying.  See,  that  you  govern  better  than  this  deceased 
iog,  or  thi/  doom  shall  be  a  death  more  exquuiteli/  torment- 

My  lords,  you  are  struck  with  horror,  I  am  struck  with 

horror,  at  this  punishment.     I  do  not  relate  it  to  approve  of 

snch  a  barbarous  act ;  hut  to  prove  to  your  lordatiips,  that 

whatever  power  the  princea  of  that  country  have,  they  are 

jealoua  of  it  to  such  a  degree,  that,  if  any  of  their  governors 

\  Bhould  levy  a  tax,  even  the  most  insignificant,  and  for  the 

1  best  purpoBes,  he  meets  with  a  cruel  punishment.     I  do  not 

i  justify  the  punishment ;   but  the  severity  of  it  shows  how 

I  little  of  their  power  the  princea  of  tbat  country  mean  to 

I  delegate  to  their  aerrants,  the  whole  of  which  the  gentleman 

'  ar  says  was  delegated  to  him. 

e  another  case,  a  very  strong  one,  and  that  ia  the 

L  ease  of  presents,  which  I  imderstand  is  a  custom  admitted 

■  ttironghont  Asia  in  all  their  governments.     It  was  of  a  per- 

I  Wrn  who  was  raised  to  a  high  office ;    no  business  waa  suf- 

\  fared  to  come  before  him  without  a  previous  present.     "  One 

morning,  tho  king  being  at  thia  time  on  a  bunting  party,  the 

nazar  came  to  the  tent  of  the  king,  but  was  denied  entranee 

by  the  meter,  or  master  of  the  wardrobe.      About  ihe  same 

time  the  king  came  forth,  and,  seeing  the  nazar,  commanded 

his  officers  to  take  off  the  bonnet  from  the  head  of  that 

dog,  that  took  gifts  from  his  people ;  and  that  he  Bhould  sit 

three  days  bareheaded  in  the  heat  of  the  aim,  and  as  manj 
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nights  in  the  air.  Aftenvarda  he  caused  him  to  be  chained 
shout  the  neck  and  arma,  and  condemned  him  to  perpetual 
imprisonment,  ■with  a  mamoudy  a  day  for  his  maintenance  ; 
hut  he  died  for  grief  within  eight  days  after  he  was  put  in 
prison." 

Do  I  meati,  hy  reading  this  to  your  lordships,  to  eipreas 
or  intimate  an  approbation  either  of  the  cruelty  of  the  jjun- 
iahment  or  of  the  coftrae  barbarism  of  the  language  ?  neither 
one  nor  the  other.  I  produce  it  to  your  lordahips  to  prore 
to  you  from  this  dreadful  example  the  horror  which  that 
government  felt  when  any  person  aubject  to  it  assumed  to 
Eimaelf  a  privilege  to  receive  presents.  The  cruelty  and  se- 
verity eierciaed  by  these  princea  ia  not  levelled  at  the  poor 
unfortunate  people  who  complain  at  their  gatea,  but,  to  086 
their  own  barbarous  eipressioD,  to  dogs  that  impose  t€uee* 
and  take  preeentg. — God  forbid  I  should  use  that  language. 
The  people,  when  they  complain,  are  not  called  dogs  and 
aent  away,  but  the  govemora,  who  do  these  thinga  against 
the  people ;  they  are  called  dogs,  and  treated  in  that  cruel 
manner.  I  quote  them  to  ahow,  that  no  governors  in  the 
East,  upon  any  principle  of  their  constitution,  or  any  good 
practice  of  their  government,  can  lay  arbitrary  imnoats  or 
receive  presents.  When  they  escape  it  is  probably  by  bribe- 
ry, by  corruption,  by  creating  factions  for  themselves  in  the 
seraglio,  in  the  country,  in  the  army,  in  the  divan.  But  how 
they  escape  such  punishments  ia  not  my  business  to  inquire ; 
it  is  enough  for  me,  that  the  constitution  disavows  them, 
that  the  princea  of  the  country  disavow  them ;  that  they  re- 
vile them  with  the  most  horrible  espresaious,  and  inflict 
dreadful  punishments  on  them,  when  they  are  called  to  an- 
swer for  these  offences. 

Thus  much  concerning  the  Mohamedan  laws  of  Asia. 
That  the  people  of  Asia  have  no  laws,  rights,  or  liberty,  ia 
a  doctrine  that  wickedly  is  to  he  disseminated  through  this 
country.  But  I  again  assert,  every  Mahomedan  government 
is  by  its  principles  a  government  of  law. 

I  shall  now  state,  from  what  is  known  of  the  government 
of  India,  that  it  does  not  and  cannot  delegate  (as  Mr.  Hast- 
ings has  frequently  declared)  the  whole  of  its  powers  and 
authority  to  him.  If  they  are  absolute,  as  they  must  be  in 
the  anprcne  power,  they  ought  to  be  arbitrary  in  none ;  they 
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were,  however,  never  absolute  in  any  of  their  Bubordmato 
parts,  and  I  will  prove  it  by  the  kuowu  proviucia!  conatitu 
lions  of  Hindoatan,  which  are  all  Mohaniedati,  the  laws  oi 
which  are  as  clear,  as  explicit,  and  as  learned  aa  ours. 

The  first  foiindatioQ  of  their  law  ia  the  Koran.     The  next 

Eart  is  the  Ihtjh,  or  adjudged  cases  by  proper  authority,  well 
nown  there.  The  next,  the  MTitten  interpretationa  of  the 
priociples  of  jurisprudence  ;  and  their  books  are  as  numer- 
OQS  upon  the  principles  of  jurisprudence  as  in  any  country 
in  Europe.  Tlie  next  part  of  their  law  is  what  they  call  the 
Kanon,  that  is,  a  positive  rule  equivalent  to  acts  of  parlia- 
ment, the  law  of  tlie  seyeral  powers  of  the  country,  taken 
from  the  Greek  word  KANilN,  which  was  brought  into 
their  country,  and  is  well  known.  The  next  is  the  Sage  ul 
Mulk,  or  common  law  and  custom  of  the  kingdom,  equiva- 
lent to  our  common  law.  Therefore  they  have  laws  from 
more  sources  than  we  have,  exajrtly  in  the  same  order,  ground- 
ed upon  the  same  authority,  fundamentaliy  fixed  to  be  ad- 
ministered to  the  people  upon  these  principles. 

The  nest  thing  ia  to  show,  that  in  India  there  is  a  partition 
of  the  powers  of  the  government,  which  proves  that  there  is 
no  absolute  power  delegated. 

In  eveiy  province  the  first  person  ia  the  aoubahdar  or  na- 
eim,  or  viceroy ;  he  has  the  power  of  the  aword,  and  the 
administration  of  criminal  justice  only.  Then  there  is  the 
dewan,  or  high  steward ;  ne  has  the  revenue,  and  all  ex- 
chequer causes  under  him,  to  be  governed  according  to  the 
law,  and  custom,  and  institutions  of  the  kingdom. 

Tlie  law  of  inheritances,  aiicceaaiona,  and  everything  that 
relates  to  them,  is  under  the  dldi,  in  whose  court  these  mat- 
ters are  tried.  But  this  too  was  subdivided.  Thecidi  could 
not  judge,  but  by  the  advice  of  his  assesaorH.  Properly  in 
the  Mabomedan  law  there  is  no  appeal,  only  a  removal  of 
the  cauae ;  but  when  there  is  no  judgment,  as  none  can  be 
when  the  court  ia  not  unanimous,  it  goes  to  the  general  as- 
aembly  of  all  the  men  of  the  law. 

There  are,  I  will  venture  to  aay,  other  divisions  and  sub- 
divisions ;  for  there  are  tlie  kauocgoea,  who  hold  their  plaeea 
for  life,  to  be  the  conservators  of  the  canons,  cuatoma,  imd 
good  usages  of  the  country ;  all  theie,  as  well  aa  the  cadi 
and  the  mufti,  hold  their  places  and  eituaticus,  not  during 
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e  of  the  prince,  but  oa  permanent  aud 
All  these  powera  of  magistracy,  reve- 
nue, and  law,  are  all  ditFerent,  conBequently  not  delegated 
in  the  whole  to  any  one  person.  This  is  the  proTiocial  con- 
stitution, and  these  the  laws,  of  Bengal,  which  proves,  if 
there  were  no  other  proof,  by  the  division  of  the  fimctioni 
and  authorities,  that  the  supreme  power  of  the  state  in  the 
Mogul  empire  did  by  no  means  delegate  to  any  of  ita  offi- 
cers the  supreme  power  in  its  fulness.  "Whether  or  no  we 
have  delegated  to  Mr.  Hastings  the  supreme  power  of  king 
and  parliament,  that  he  should  act  with  the  plenitude  of 
authority  of  the  British  legislature,  you  are  to  judge. 

Mr.  Hastings  baa  no  refuge  here.  Iiet  him  rvm  from  law 
to  law ;  let  him  fly  from  the  common  law  and  the  sacred 
institutions  of  the  country  in  which  he  was  born;  let  him 
fly  from  acts  of  parliament,  from  which  his  power  origin- 
ated ;  let  him  plead  his  ignorance  of  them,  or  fly  in  the  face 
of  them.  Will  he  fly  to  the  Mohomedau  law  ? — that  con- 
demns him.  "Will  he  fly  to  the  high  magistracy  of  Asia  to 
defend  talbg  of  presents  ?  Pad  8h4  and  the  sultan  would 
condemn  him  to  a  cruel  death.  "Will  he  fly  to  the  sophw,  to 
the  laws  of  Persia,  or  to  the  practice  of  those  monarcns  ?  I 
cannot  utter  the  pains,  the  tortures,  that  would  be  inflicted 
on  him,  if  he  were  to  govern  there  as  he  has  done  in  a  Brit- 
ish province  !  Let  him  fly  where  he  will,  from  law  to  law; 
—law  (I  thank  God)  meets  him  everywhere,  and  enforced 
too  by  the  practice  of  the  most  impious  tjTants,  which  he 
quotes  as  if  it  would  justify  his  conduct.  I  would  as  vrill- 
ingly  have  him  tried  by  the  law  of  the  Koran,  or  the  Insti- 
tutes of  Tamerlane,  aa  on  the  common  law  or  statute  law 
of  this  kingdom. 

The  nest  question  is,  whether  the  Gentoo  laws  justify  ar- 
bitrary power ;  and,  if  he  finds  any  sanctuary  there,  let  him 
take  Jt,  with  the  cow,  in  the  pagoda.  The  Gentoos  have  a 
law,  which  positively  proscribes  in  magiatrates  any  idea  of 
will, — a  law  with  which,  or  rather  with  extracts  of  it,  that 
gentleman  himself  haa  furnished  ua.  These  people  in  many 
points  are  governed  by  their  own  ancient  written  law,  called 
the  Siastcr.  Ita  interpreters  and  judges  are  the  pundiit. 
l'i"8  law  is  comprehensive,  extending  to  all  the  concerns  of 
~av_j: ipleBj  and  maxima,  and  legal  theorieii,  ap- 
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plicable  to  all  casei,  drawn  from  the  aources  of  Dfttural  equity, 
modified  by  their  institutions,  full  of  refinement  and  aiibtilty 
of  distinction,  equal  to  that  of  any  other  law,  and  haa  the 
grand  teat  of  all  law,  that,  wherever  it  haa  prevailed,  the 
country  haa  been  populous,  flouriahing,  and  happy. 

Upon  the  whole,  then,  follow  him  where  you  will, — let 
him  have  eastern  or  western  law,  you  find  everywhere  ar- 
bitrary power  and  peculation  of  govemorB  proaeribed  and 
horribly  punished : — more  so  than  I  should  ever  wish  to  pun- 
iah  any,  the  most  guilty,  human  creature.  And  if  this  be 
the  case,  as  I  hope  and  trust  it  has  been  proved  to  your  lord- 

iabips,  that  there  is  law  in  these  countries,  that  there  is  no 
delegation  of  power  which  eiempta  a  governor  from  the 
'law,  then  I  say  at  any  rate  a  British  governor  is  to  answer 
.for  his  conduct,  and  cannot  be  justified  by  wicked  examples 
*nd  profligate  practices. 
;  But  another  thing  which  be  says  ia,  that  he  was  left  to 
Jiimself  to  govern  himself  by  bis  own  practice ;  that  is.io 
■ay,  when  be  had  taken  one  bribe,  he  might  take  another  ;— 
■when  he  had  robbed  one  man  of  bis  property,  he  might  roh 
another ;  when  he  bad  imprisoned  one  man  arbitrarily,  and 
i«itorted  money  from  him.  he  might  do  ao  by  another.  He 
resorts  at  first  to  the  practice  of  barbarians  and  usurpers  ;  at 
laat  he  comes  to  his  own.  Now,  if  your  lordships  will  try 
him  by  such  maxims  and  principles,  he  is  certainly  clear  ;  for 
there  ia  no  manner  of  doubt,  that  there  is  nothing  he  has 
practised  once  which  he  has  not  practised  again ;  and  then 
the  repetition  of  crimes  becomes  the  means  of  his  indemnity. 
The  next  pleas  he  ui^es  are  not  ao  much  in  bar  of  the 
impeachment,  as  in  extenuation.  The  first  are  to  be  laid  by 
as  cladina  to  he  made  on  motion  for  arrest  of  judgment,  the 
others  as  an  extenuation  or  mitigation  of  bis  fine.  He  saya, 
said  with  a  kind  of  triumph,  the  mioistry  of  this  country 
have  great  legal  assiatance  ;  commercial  lights  of  the  greatest 
commerciai  city  in  the  world ;  the  greatest  generals  and  offi- 
cers to  guide  and  direct  them  in  military  affairs :  whereas  I, 
poor  man,  was  sent  almost  a  school-boy  from  England,  or  at 
least  little  better ; — sent  to  find  my  way  in  that  new  world 
.  ks  well  as  I  could.  I  bad  no  men  of  the  law,  no  legal  as- 
I  aiatanee,  to  supply  my  deficiencies.  At  ^hingem  hahehiv) 
Had  he  not  the  chief  justice,  the  tamed  and  domesti. 
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cated  chief  justice,  who  waited  on  him  like  a  familiar  spirit, 
whom  he  takes  from  provmce  to  province,  his  amanuensis  at 
hume,  his  postillion  and  riding  express  abroad  F 

Such  a  declaration  would  in  some  measure  suit  persona 
who  had  acted  much  otherwise  than  Mr.  Hastings.  When 
a  man  pleads  ignorance  in  justification  of  his  conduct,  it 
ought  to  be  an  humble,  modest,  unpresuming  ignorance, — 
an  ignorance  which  may  have  made  him  lai  and  timid  in 
the  exercise  of  his  duty ; — but  an  assuming,  rash,  presnmp- 
tuoua,  confident,  daring,  desperate,  and  disobedient  ignorance 
heightens  erery  crime  that  it  accompanies.  Mr.  Hastings, 
if  through  ignorance  he  left  some  of  the  Company's  orders 
unexecuted  because  he  did  not  understand  them,  might  veil 
say,  /  1008  aa  ignoraiU  man,  and  these  thing*  leere  above  my 
eapacili/-  But  when  he  understands  them,  and  when  he  de- 
clares he  will  not  obey  them  positively  and  dogmatically, — 
when  he  says,  as  he  has  said,  and  we  shall  prove  it,  Ikat  he 
neeer  tueeeedg  idler  than  when  he  acts  in  an  utter  defiance 
ofthote  order*,  and  seta  at  nought  the  laws  of  his  country, — 
I  believe  this  will  not  be  thought  the  language  of  an  igno- 
rant man-  But  I  beg  your  lordships'  pardon  ;  it  ia  the  lan- 
guage of  an  ignorant  man ;  for  no  man,  who  was  not  fiill  of 
a  bold,  determined,  profligate  ignorance,  could  ever  think  of 
such  a  system  of  defence.  He  quitted  Westminster  School 
almost  a  boy.  We  have  reason  to  regret  that  he  did  not 
finish  his  education  in  that  noble  seminary,  which  has  given 
so  many  luminaries  to  the  church,  and  ornaments  to  the  state. 
Greatly  it  ia  to  be  lamented,  that  he  did  not  go  to  those 
imiversities  [where  arbitrary  power  will,  I  hope,  never  he 
heard  of ;  but  the  true  principles  of  religion,  of  liberty,  and 
law,  will  ever  be  inculcated],  instead  of  studying  in  the  aehool 
of  Cossim  Ally  Cawn. 

If  he  had  lived  with  us,  he  would  have  quoted  the  exam' 
pies  of  Cicero  in  his  government ;  he  would  have  quoted 
several  of  the  sacred  and  holy  prophets,  and  made  thtm  hia 
example.  His  want  of  learning,  profane  as  well  as  sacred, 
reduces  him  to  the  necessity  of  appealing  to  every  name  and 
authority  of  barbarism,  tyranny,  and  usurpation  that  are  to 
be  found ;  and  from  these  he  says./rom  the  practice  of  one 
pari  of  A*ia  or  other  I  have  taken  my  rule.  But  your 
Wdahips  will  show  him,  that  in  Asia,  as  well  as  in  Europe^ 
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Iflie  same  law  of  nationa  prevails ;  the  same  prinoiplea  are 
iDontinually  resorted  to ;  and  the  same  masima  sacredly  held 
and  Btrenuouaiy  maintained ;  and,  however  disobeyed,  no 
man  suffera  from  the  breach  of  them,  who  does  not  know  how 
and  where  to  complain  of  that  breach ; — that  Aaia  is  en- 
lightened in  that  respect  as  well  as  Europe  ;  but,  if  it  were 
totally  blinded,  that  England  would  send  out  governors  to 
teach  them  better ;  and  that  he  miist  justify  himself  to  the 
piety,  the  truth,  the  faith  of  England ;  and  not  by  having 
recourse  to  the  crimes  uod  criminals  of  other  countries,  to 
the  barbarous  tyranny  of  Asia,  or  any  other  part  of  the  world. 

kl  will  go  further  with  Mr.  Hastings,  and  admit,  that  if 
lihere  be  a  hoy  in  the  fourth  form  of  WeBtminster  School,  or 
Miy  school  in  England,  who  does  not  know,  when  these  arti- 
cles are  read  to  him,  that  he  has  been  guilty  of  grosa  and 
enormous  crimes,  he  may  have  the  shelter  of  his  present 
^a,  as  far  as  it  will  serve  him.  There  are  none  of  us,  thank 
Ood,  BO  uninstructed,  who  have  learned  our  catechisms  or 
the  first  elements  of  Christianity,  who  does  not  know  that 
■uch  conduct  is  not  to  be  justified,  and  least  of  all  by  ex- 

e  is  another  topic  ho  takes  up  more  seriously,  and  aa 
I  general  rebutter  to  the  charge  ; — saye  he,  "  After  a  great 
nany  of  these  practices  with  which  I  am  charged,  parliament 
qipointed  me  to  my  trust,  and  consequently  haa  acquitted 
Has  it,  my  lords  ?  I  am  bold  to  say,  that  the  Corn- 
are  wholly  guiltless  of  this  charge.     I  will  admit,  if 
^rliament  on  s  fuU  state  of  his  ofiences  before  them,  and 
II  examination  of  those  oSences,  had  appointed  him  to  the 
jovemment,  that  then  the  people  of  India  and  England  would 
kKvejust  reason  to  exclaim  against  bo  flagitious  a  proceeding. 
\,  eense  of  propriety  and  decorum  might  haye  restrained  us 
^rom  prosecuting.     They  might  have  been  restrained  by  some 
Ktort  of  decorum  from   pursuing  him  criminally.     But  the 
(jommons  stand  before  your  lordships  without  shame.     First, 
in  tiieir  name  we  solemnly  assure  your  lordahipa,  that  we  had 
not  in  our  parliamentary  capacity  (and  most  of  us — myself, 
I  can  Bay  surely,  heard  very  little,  and  that  in  ccmiuaed 
rumours)  the  slightest  knowledge  of  any   one  of  the  acta 
charged  upon  this  criminal  at  either  of  the  times  of  his  being 
appointed  to  office  i  and  that  we  were  not  guilty  of  the  no- 
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farioua  act  of  collusion  and  flagitious  breach  of  trust,  with 
which  he  preaumea  oblic["i.ely  to  charge  us ;  but  from  the 
moment  we  knew  them,  we  never  ceased  to  condemn  them  by 
reports,  by  votes,  by  resolutiona ;  and  that  we  admoniBhed, 
and  declared  it  to  be  the  duty  of  the  court  of  directors  to 
take  meaaurea  for  his  recaU  ;  and  when  frustrated  in  the  way 
known  to  that  court,  we  then  proceeded  to  an  inquiry.  Your 
lordflhipa  know  whether  you  were  better  informed.  We  are, 
therefore,  neither  guilty  of  the  precedent  crime  of  colluding 
with  the  criminal,  nor  the  aubaequent  indecorum  of  prosecut- 
ing what  we  had  %'irtually  and  practically  approved. 

Secondly  ;  several  of  hia  worst  crimes  have  been  committed 
eince  the  last  parliamentary  renewal  of  hia  trust,  as  appears 
by  the  dates  in  the  charge. 

But  I  believe,  my  lords,  the  judffes— judges  to  others,  grave 
and  weighty  counsellors  and  asmstanta  to  your  lordahips, — 
will  not  on  reference  assert  to  your  lordships,  which  Godfor- 
bid,  and  we  cannot  conceive,  or  hardly  state  in  argument,  if 
but  for  argument,  that  if  one  of  the  j  udgea  had  received  bribes 
before  hia  appointment  to  a  higher  judiciary  office,  he  would 
not  still  be  open  to  prosecution. 

So  far  from  admitting  it  aa  a  plea  in  bar,  we  charge,  and 
we  hope  your  lordships  wiU  find  it  ou  eitreme  ^gravation 
of  his  offences,  that  no  favours  heaped  upon  him  could  make 
him  grateful,  no  renewed  and  repeated  trusts  could  make 
him  ^ithful  and  honeat. 

We  have  now  gone  through  most  of  the  general  topica. 

But, — he  is  not  reaponaible,  as  being  thanked  by  the  court 
of  directors.  He  has  had  the  thanks  and  approbation  of  the 
India  Company  for  his  services.  We  know  too  well  here,  I 
trust  the  world  knows,  —  and  you  will  always  assert,  that  a 
pardon  from  the  crown  is  not  pleadable  here,  that  it  cannot 
bar  the  impeachment  of  the  Commons ;  much  less  a  pardon 
of  the  East-India  Company,  though  it  may  involve  them  in 
guilt,  which  might  induce  us  to  puniah  them  for  such  a 
pardon.  If  any  corporation  by  collusion  with  criminals  re- 
rnae  to  do  their  duty  in  coercmg  them,  the  magistrates  are 
answerable. 

It  is  the  use,  virtue,  and  eificacy  of  parliamentary  judicial 

procedure,  that  it  puts  an  end  to  thia  dominion  of  faction,  in- 

9,  cabal,  and  dandestiae  intelligences.    The  acts  o" 
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are  put  to  their  proper  teat,  and  the  worka  of  darkness  tried 
in  the  face  of  day — not  tlie  corrupted  opinions  of  others  on 
them,  but  their  own  intrinsic  merits.  We  charge  it  as  his 
crime,  that  he  hrihed  the  court  of  directora  to  thank  him  for 
what  they  had  condemned  as  breaches  of  his  duty. 

The  East-India  Company,  it  is  true,  have  thanked  him. 
They  ought  not  to  have  done  it ;  and  it  is  a  reflection  upon 
their  characttT  that  they  did  it.  But  the  directors  praise 
Lim  in  the  gross,  after  having  condemned  each  act  in  detail. 
TT'B  actions  are  all,  every  one,  censured  one  hy  one  as  they 
arise.  I  do  not  recollect  any  one  transaction,  few  there  are 
I  am  sure,  in  the  whole  body  of  that  succession  of  crimeB 
now  brought  before  you  for  your  judgment,  in  which  the  In- 
dia Company  haye  not  censured  him.  Nay,  in  one  instance 
.lie  pleads  their  censure  in  bar  of  this  trial  ;i  for  he  says, 
'^  In  that  censure  I  have  already  received  my^unishraent." 
T,  for  any  other  reaaons,  they  come  and  say,  "  We  thank  you, 
.  It,  for  all  your  services : "  To  that  I  answer  yes ;  and  1 
Srould  thank  him  for  his  services  too,  if  I  knew  them.  But 
J  do  not ; — perhaps  theg  do.  Let  them  thank  him  for  those 
services.  I  am  ordered  to  prosecute  him  for  these  crimes. 
Here,  therefore,  we  are  on  a  balance  with  the  India  Com- 
pany ;  and  your  lordships  may  perhaps  think  it  some  addition 
to  his  crimes,  that  he  hna  found  means  to  obtain  the  thanks 
of  the  India  Company  for  the  whole  of  his  conduct,  at  the 
same  time  that  their  records  are  full  of  constant,  uniform, 
particular  censure  and  reprobation  of  every  one  of  those  acta 
for  which  he  now  stands  accused. 

He  says  there  is  the  testimony  of  Indian  princes  in  his 
fevour.  But  do  we  not  know  how  seals  are  obtained  in  that 
country?  do  we  not  know  how  those  princes  are  imposed 
upon  ?  do  we  not  know  the  subjection  and  thraldom  in  which 
they  are  held,  and  that  they  are  obliged  to  return  thanks  for 
the  sufferings  which  they  have  felt  ?  1  believe  your  lordships 
will  think  that  there  is  not,  with  regard  to  some  of  these 
princes,  a  more  dreadful  thing  that  can  be  said  of  them,  than 
that  he  has  obtained  their  thanks. 

I  understand  he  has  obtained  the  thanks  of  the  miserable 

InceBsea  of  Oudc,  whom  he  has  cruelly  imprisoned,  whos^ 

'  See  Mr.  UastingB's  answer  to  the  first  clia^s. 
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treasure  be  has  seized,  and  whose  eunuchs  lie  has  tor- 
tured.' 

They  thank  him  for  going  away.  They  thank  him  for 
leaving  them  the  smalleet  triile  of  their  Bu!)siat«nce  ;  and  I 
TBnture  to  say,  if  he  wanted  a  hundred  more  panegyrics, 
provided  he  never  eame  again  among  them,  he  might  have 
them.  I  underatand  that  Mahdajee  Scindia  haa  made  hia 
panegyric  too.  Mahdajee  Scindia  haa  not  made  hie  panegyric 
for  nothing  ;  for,  if  your  lordships  will  suffer  him  to  enter 
into  such  a  justification,  we  shall  prove  that  he  has  sacriticed 
the  dignity  of  this  country,  and  the  interests  of  all  its  allie?, 
to  that  prince.  We  appear  here  neither  with  panegyric  nor 
with  satire;  it  is  for  substantial  crimes  we  bring  him  before 
you,  and  amongst  others  for  cruelly  using  persons  of  the 
highest  rank  and  consideration  in  India ;  and,  when  we  prove 
he  haa  cruelly  injured  them,  you  will  think  the  panegyrics 
either  gross  forgeries  or  most  miserable  aggravations  of  his 
offences,  since  they  show  the  abject  aud  dreadful  state  into 
'which  he  has  driven  those  people.  For,  let  it  be  proved  that 
I  have  cruelly  robbed  and  maltreated  any  persons,  if  I  pro- 
duce a  cej:tiflcate  from  them  of  my  good  behaviour,  would  it 
not  be  a  corroborative  proof  of  the  terror  into  which  those 
persons  are  thrown  by  my  misconduct  P 

My  lords,  these  are,  I  believe,  the  general  grounds  of  our 
charge ; — 1  have  now  closed  completely,  and  I  hope  to  your 
lordships'  satisfaction,  the  whole  body  of  history  of  which  I 
wished  to  put  your  lordships  in  possession.  I  do  not  mean, 
that  many  of  your  lordships  may  not  have  known  it  more 
perfectly  by  your  own  previous  inquiries ;  but  bringing  to 
your  remembrance  the  state  of  the  circumstances  of  the  per- 
sons with  whom  he  acted,  the  persons  and  power  he  has 
abused, — I  have  gone  to  the  principles  he  maintains,  the 

Erecedents  he  quotes,  the  laws  and  authorities  which  he  re- 
ises  to  abide  by,  and  tliose  on  which  he  relies,  and  at  last  I 
have  refuted  all  those  pleas  in  bar,  on  which  he  depends,  and 
for  the  effect  of  which  he  presumes  on  the  indulgence  and 
patience  of  this  country,  or  on  the  eomiption  of  some  per- 
sona in  it.  And  here  I  close  what  I  had  to  say  upon  this 
subject;  wishing  and  hoping  that  when  I  open  before  your 
>  A  Lalin  sentence,  which  w&s  quek<d  beie,  UomiUedmtheMS.of  Ili« 
idiDil-haiid  writer      Ed. 
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JlordehipB  the  case  more  parti culnrly,  bo  as  to  state  rather  n 
plfla  of  the  proceeding,  than  the  direct  proof  of  the  crimes, 
your  lordaiiipa  will  hear  me  with  the  same  goodoesa  and  in- 
dulgence I  Lave  hitherto  esperienced ;  that  you  will  con- 
sider, if  I  have  detained  you  long,  it  was  not  with  a  view  of 
exhausting  my  own  strength,  op  putting  your  patience  to  too 
severe  a  trial ;  but  from  the  sense  I  feel,  that  it  is  the  most 
difficult  and  the  moat  comphcated  cause  that  was  ever 
brought  before  any  human  tribunal.  Therefore  I  was  re- 
Bolved  to  bring  the  whole  subatantially  before  you.  And 
now,  if  TOUT  lordships  will  permit  me,  I  will  state  the  method 
of  my  future  proceeding,  and  the  future  proceeding  of  tha 
gentlemen  aasiating  me, 

I  mean  first  to  bring  before  you  the  crimes  as  they  are 
dasaed  and  are  of  the  same  species  and  genua ;  and  how  they 
mutually  arose  from  one  another.  I  shall  first  show,  that 
Mr.  Haatinga's  crimes  had  root  in  that  which  is  the  root  of 
all  evil,  I  mean  avarice  ;  that  avarice  and  rapacity  were  the 
groundwork  and  foundation  of  all  hia  other  vicious  system  ; 
that  he  showed  it  in  setting  to  sale  the  native  government  of 
the  country ;  in  settiug  to  sale  the  whole  landed  interest  of 
the  country ;  in  setting  to  sale  the  British  government  and 
bis  own  fellow  servants,  to  the  basest  and  wickedest  of  man- 
kind. I  shall  then  show  your  lordships,  that  when,  in  con- 
sequence of  such  a  body  of  corruption  and  peculation,  he 
justly  dreaded  the  indignation  of  his  country,  and  the  venge- 
ance of  its  laws,  in  order  to  raise  himself  a  faction,  embodied 
by  the  same  guilt,  and  rewarded  in  the  same  manner,  be  has 
with  a  most  abandoned  profusion  thrown  away  the  revenues 
of  the  country  to  form  such  a  faction  here, 

I  shall  nest  show  your  lordships,  that,  having  exhausted 
the  resources  of  the  Company,  and  brought  it  to  extreme 
difficulties  within,  he  has  looked  to  his  eaiternal  resources, 
as  he  calls  them.  He  has  gone  up  into  the  country.  I 
will  show,  that  he  has  plundered,  or  attempted  to  plunder, 
every  person  dependent  upon,  connected,  or  allied  with  this 
oount^. 

"We  shall  afterwards  show  what  infinite  mischief  has  fol- 
in  the  case  of  Benares,  upon  which  he  iirst  laid  his 
;  nest,  in  the  case  of  the  Begums  of  Oude. 
J  shall  then  lay  before  yoc  the  profligate  Bystem  br 
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which  he  endeavoured  to  oppi 
denta,  nest  by  spies  under  uie 


s  that  country,  first  ly  reBi. 
me  of  Britiah  agentB  ;  and 


lastly,  that,  pursuing  his  way  np  to  the  mountains,  he  has 
found  out  one  mieerable  chie^  whose  crimes  were  the  pros- 
perity of  his  country ;  that  him  he  endeavoured  to  torture 
and  destroy, — I  do  not  mean  in  his  body,  but  by  exhauating 
the  treasurea  which  he  kent  for  the  benefit  of  his  people. 

In  short,  having  shown  your  lordships  that  no  man,  who 
ifl  in  hia  power,  is  safe  from  his  arbitrary  will ;  that  no  m^i, 
w.thin  or  without,  friend,  ally,  rival,  has  been  safe  from  him  ; 
having  brought  it  to  this  point — if  I  am  not  able  in  my  own 
peraou  immediately  to  go  up  into  the  country,  and  show  the 
ramifiuationa  of  the  system  (I  hope  and  trust  I  shall  be  spared 
to  take  my  part  in  pursuing  him  through  both,  if  I  am  not), 
I  shall  go  at  least  to  the  root  of  it ;  and  some  other  gentle- 
man, with  a  thousand  tdmes  more  ability  than  I  possess,  will 
take  up  each  separate  part  in  its  proper  order.  AJid  I  beheve 
it  is  proposed  by  the  managers,  that  one  of  them  shall,  aa 
soon  as  possible,  begin  with  the  affair  of  Benares. 

The  point  I  now  mean  first  to  bring  before  your  lordships 
ia  the  corruption  of  Mr.  Hastings,  hia  system  of  peculation 
and  bribery;  and  to  ahow  your  lordships  the  hornbie  conse- 
quences which  resulted  from  it ;  for,  at  first  sight,  bribery 
and  peculation  do  not  seem  to  be  so  horrid  a  matter ;  they 
may  seem  to  be  only  the  transferring  a  little  money  out  of 
one  pocket  into  another ;  but  X  shall  show,  that  by  such  a 
system  of  bribery  the  country  is  undone. 

I  shall  inform  your  lordships  in  the  beat  manner  I  can, 
and  afterwards  submit  the  whole,  as  I  do  with  a  cheerfu. 
heart  and  with  an  easy  and  aaaured  security,  to  that  jus- 
tice which  is  the  security  for  all  the  rther  justice  in  the 
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FIFTH  DAY,  17tu  FEBRUAItr,  17S8 


(Mk.  Eitkee.} 
Mt  Lohds, — The  gentlemen  who  are  appointed  by  the 

Dimotia  to  manage  thia  prosecutioii  Lave  oirected  me  to 
inform  your  lordahips,  that  they  have  very  carefully  and  a1> 
tentiTCly  weighed  the  magnitude  of  the  auhject  which  they 
bring  before  you,  with  the  time  which  the  nature  and  eir- 
camstanceB  of  affaire  allow  for  their  conducting  it. 

My  lorda,  on  that  comparison  they  are  very  apprehensive, 
that  if  I  should  go  very  largely  into  a  preliminary  explana- 
tion of  the  several  matters  in  cdarge,  it  might  be  to  the  pre- 
judice of  an  early  trial  of  the  aubatantial  merits  of  each  article. 
We  have  weighed  and  conaidered  thia  maturely.  We  have 
compared  exactly  the  time  with  the  matter,  and  we  have 
found  that  we  are  obliged  to  do,  as  all  men  must  do  who 
would  manage  their  affaira  practicably,  to  make  our  opinion 
of  what  migKt  be  moat  advantageous  to  the  business  conform 
to  the  time  that  ia  left  to  penbrm  it  in.  We  must,  as  all 
men  must,  submit  affaira  to  time,  and  not  think  of  making 
time  conform  to  our  wiahea:  and  therefore,  my  lorda,  I  veir 

Sjfrillingly  fall  in  with  the  inclinationa  of  the  gentlemen  with 
PKhom  I  have  the  honour  to  act,  to  come  aa  soon  as  possible 
to  close  fighting,  and  to  grapple  immediately  and  directly 
with  the  corruptiona  of  India ;  to  bring  before  your  lordships 
the  direct  articles  ;  to  apply  the  evidence  to  the  articles,  and 
to  bring  the  matter  forward  for  your  lordships'  deLi''ion  in 
that  manner  which  the  confidence  we  ha\e  m  the  justice  of 
IT  cause  demands  from  the  Commons  of  Great  Bntam 
My  lorda,  these  are  the  opinions  oi  those  with  whom  I 
ive  the  honour  to  act,  and  in  their  opinions  I  readily  acqni- 
For  I  am  far  irom  wishing  to  waste  any  of  your  lord- 
amps'  time  upon  any  matter  merely  through  any  opinion  I 
have  of  the  nature  of  the  business,  when  at  the  same  time  I 
find,  that  in  the  opinion  of  otbera  it  might  militate  against 
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the  production  of  its  full,  proper,  and  (if  I  may  so  sav)  its 
immediate  effect. 

It  waa  my  design  to  claaa  tbe  crimes  of  the  late  Governor 
of  Bengal — to  show  their  mutual  bearings — how  they  were 
mutually  aided  and  grew  and  were  formed  out  of  each  other. 
I  proposed  first  of  all  to  show  your  lordships,  that  they  have 
their  root  in  that  which  is  the  origin  of  all  evil,  avarice  and 
rapacity — to  show  how  that  led  to  prodigality  of  the  public 
moBey — and  Low  prodigality  of  the  pubjjc  money,  by  wast- 
ing the  treasures  of  the  East-India  Company,  furniBhed  an 
excuse  to  the  Qovernor-GJeneral  to  break  its  faith,  to  violate 
all  its  most  solemn  eugagements,  and  to  fall  with  a  hand  of 
stern,  ferociouB,  and  unrelenting  rapacity  upon  all  the  allies 
and  dependencies  of  the  Company.  But  I  shall  be  obliged 
in  some  measure  to  abridge  taia  plan;  and  aa  your  lordships 
already  possess,  from  what  I  had  the  honour  to  state  on  Sa- 
turday, a  general  view  of  this  matter,  you  will  be  in  a  condi- 
tion to  pursue  it  when  the  several  articles  arepresent^d. 

My  lords,  I  have  to  state  to-day  the  root  of  all  these  mis- 
demeanours—namely, the  pecuniary  corruption  and  avarice 
which  gave  rise  and  primary  motion  to  all  the  rest  of  the 
delinquencies  charged  to  be  committed  by  the  Governor- 
General. 

My  lords,  pecuniary  corruption  forms  not  only,  as  your 
lordships  will  observe  in  the  charges  before  you,  an  article 
of  charge  by  itself,  but  likewise  so  intermises  with  the 
whole,  that  it  is  necessary  to  give,  in  the  best  manner  I  am 
able,  a  history  of  that  corrupt  syatem  which  brought  on  all 
the  subsequent  acts  of  corruption.  I  will  venture  to  say, 
there  is  no  one  act,  in  which  tyranny,  malice,  cruelty,  and 
oppression  can  be  charged,  that  does  not  at  the  same  time 
carry  evident  marks  of  pecuniary  corruption. 

I  stated  to  your  lordships  on  Saturday  last  the  principles 
upon  which  Mr.  Hastings  governed  hia  conduct  in  India,  and 
upon  which  he  grounds  his  defence.  These  may  all  be  re- 
duced to  one  short  word,  arbitrary  potcer.  My  lords,  if  Mr, 
Hastings  had  contended,  as  other  men  have  often  done,  that 
the  system  of  government  which  he  patronizes,  and  on  which 
he  acted,  was  a  syatem  tending  on  the  whole  to  the  blessing 
and  benefit  of  mankind,  possibly  something  might  be  said  for 
him  for  setting  up  so  wild,  absurd,  irrational,  and  wicked  a 
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entcm.  Something  might  be  said  to  qualify  the  act  from 
the  intention ;  but  it  is  eingular  in  thie  man,  that  at  the  time 
he  tells  you  he  acted  on  the  principles  of  arhitrary  power,  he 
takea  care  to  inform  you  that  he  was  not  blind  to  the  eon- 
sequences.  Mr.  Hastings  foresaw,  that  the  cousequencea  of 
thiB  system  was  corruption.  An  arbitrary  system  indeed 
must  always  be  a  corrupt  one.  My  lords,  there  never  was  a 
man  who  thought  he  had  no  law  but  hia  own  will,  who  did 
not  soon  find  that  he  had  no  end  but  his  own  profit.  Cor- 
ruption and  arbitrary  power  are  of  natural  unequivocal  gen- 
eration, necessarily  producing  one  another.  Mr.  Hastings 
foresees  the  abusive  and  corrupt  consequences,  and  then  no 
JQsti&eB  his  conduct  upon  the  necessities  of  that  system. 
These  are  things  which  are  new  jn  the  world;  for  there 
never  was  a  man,  I  believe,  who  contended  for  arbitrair 
power  (and  there  have  been  persons  wicked  and  foolisli 
enough  to  contend  for  it),  that  did  not  pretend,  either  that 
the  system  was  good  in  itself,  or  that  by  their  conduct  they 
had  mitigated  or  had  purified  it ;  and  that  the  poison  by  pass- 
ing through  their  constitution  had  acquired  salutary  proper- 
ties. But  if  you  look  at  his  defence  before  the  House  of 
Commons,  you  will  see  that  that  very  system  upon  which 
he  governed,  and  under  whioh  he  now  justifies  his  actions, 
did  appear  to  himself  a  system  pregnant  with  a  thousand 
evils  and  a  thousand  mischiefs. 

The  nest  thing  that  is  remarkable  and  singular  in  the 
prineiples  upon  which  the  Governor- General  acted,  is,  that 
when  ne  is  engaged  in  a  vicious  system,  which  clearly  leads 
to  evil  consequences,  he  thinks  himself  hound  to  resize  all 
the  evil  consequences  involved  in  that  system.  All  other 
men  have  taken  a  directly  contrary  course ;  they  have  said, 
I  have  been  engaged  in  an  evil  system,  that  led  indeed  to 
mischievous  consequences,  hut  I  have  taken  care  by  my 
own  virtues  to  prevent  the  evils  of  the  system  under  which 
I  acted. 

We  say  then,  not  only  that  he  governed  arbitrarily,  but 
corruptly,  that  is  to  say,  that  he  was  a  giver  and  receiver  of 
bribes,  and  formed  a  system  for  the  purpose  of  giving  and 
receiving  them.  "We  wish  your  lordships  distinctly  to  con- 
sider, that  he  did  not  only  give  and  receive  bribes  accident- 
ally, as  it  happened,  without  any  system  and  design,  nieretj 
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M  tbe  opportunity  or  momentary  temptstion  ai  profit  urged 
him  to  it,  but  that  be  haa  fbnned  plans  and  ETstems  cf  eot. 
enunmt  for  the  Tery jporpoee  of  accamulatmg  bribes  and 
presents  to  himself,  Tliis  Eystc^n  of  Mr.  Ha^tinga's  gorers- 
ment  'w  mcfa  a  one,  I  beliere.  as  the  British  nation  in  paitict)- 
lar  Viiii  disown ;  for  I  will  rentuie  to  saj.  that,  if  there  ia 
atiy  one  thing  whii^h  distinguishes  this  nation  eminently 
above  another,  it  ia  that  in  ita  offices  at  home,  both  jndiciu  ' 
and  in  the  state,  there  is  leas  suspicion  of  peeuniaiy  cormp- 
tion  attaehing  to  them  than  to  any  rimilar  offices  in  asr  part 
of  the  globe,  or  that  have  existed  at  any  time ;  so  t^t  he 
who  would  set  up  a  system  of  corruption,  and  attempt  to 
justify  if  upon  the  principle  of  utOity,  that  man  is  staining 
not  only  the  nature  and  character  of  office,  but  that  which  is 
the  peculiar  glory  of  the  official  and  judicial  character  of 
this  country ;  and  therefore  in  this  House,  which  is  eminently 
the  guardian  of  the  purity  of  all  the  offices  of  this  kingdom, 
he  ought  to  be  called  eminently  and  peculiarly  to  account. 
There  are  many  things  undoubtedly  in  crimes  which 
make  them  frightful  and  odious;  but  bribery,  filthy  hands, 
a  chief  governor  of  a  great  empire  receiving  bribea  from 
poor,  miserable,  indigent  people,  this  ia  what  makes  gov- 
ernment itself  base,  contemptible,  and  odious  in  the  eyea  of 
mankind. 

My  lords,  it  is  certain  that  even  tyranny  itself  may  find 
gome  specious  colour,  and  appear  as  more  severe  and  rigid 
execution  of  justice.     Eeligious  persecution  may  shield  it- 
aelf  under  the  guiae  of  a  mistaken  and  over-zealous  piety,    i 
Conqueat  may  cover  its  baldneaa  with  its  own  laurels,  and 
the  ambition  of  the  conqueror  may  he  hid  in  the  secrata  of  ( 
bis  own  heart  imder  a  veil  of  benevolence,  and  make  him   , 
imagine  he  is  bringing  temporary  desolation  upon  a  country, 
only  to  promote  ita  5timate  advantage  and  bia  own  glory. 
But  in  the  principlea  of  that  governor  who  makes  nothing   ' 
but  money  his  otnect  there  can  he  nothing  of  this.      There   ' 
are  hero  none  of  those  specious  delusions  that  look  like   i 
virtues,  to  veil  either  the  governed  or  the  governor.     If  you  I 
look  at  Mr.  Hastings's  merits,  aa  he  calla  them,  what  are  j 
they  ?  Did  he  improve  the  internal  state  of  the  government 
by  great  reforms  P    !No  such  thing ;  or  by  a  wiae  and  incor-  ' 
rupt  administration  of  justice  f    No. — aaa  he  enlarged  the  \ 
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boundary  o!  our  government  ?  No;  tbere  are  but  too  Btrong 
proofs  of  his  lessening  it.  But  hia  pretenaiona  to  merit  are, 
tbat  he  squeezed  more  money  out  oi  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country  than  other  peraons  could  have  done, — money  got  by 
oppression,  violence,  extortion  from  the  poor,  or  the  heavy 
hand  of  power  upon  the  rich  and  great. 

These  are  his  merits.  What  we  charge  as  hia  demerits 
are  all  of  the  same  nature  ;  for  though  there  ia  undoubtedly 
oppression,  breach  of  faith,  cruelty,  perfidy,  charged  upon 
bua,  yet  the  great  ruling  principle  of  the  whole,  and  that 
from  which  you  can  never  have  an  act  free,  is  money  ;  it  is 

even  to  the  prejudices  of  mankind  to  be,  anything  like  a 
Tirtue,  Our  desire  of  acquiring  sovereignty  in  India  un- 
doubtedly originated  first  in  ideas  of  safety  and  necessity ; 
its  next  step  was  a  step  of  ambition.  That  ambition,  as 
generally  happens  in  conquest,  was  followed  by  gains  ot 
money ;  but  afterwards  there  was  no  mixture  at  idl, — it  was,  i 
during  Mr.  Hastings's  time,  altogether  a  business  of  money. 
If  he  has  extirpated  a  nation,  I  will  not  say  whether  pro- 
perly or  improperly,  it  ia  because  (says  he)  you  have  all  the 
benefit  of  conquest  without  expense,  you  have  got  alargesnm 
of  money  from  the  people,  and  you  may  leave  them  to  be 
governed  by  whom  and  as  they  will.  This  is  directly  ccp- 
traiy  to  the  principles  of  conquerors.  If  he  has  at  any  time 
token  any  money  from  the  dependencies  of  the  Company,  he 
does  not  pretend  that  it  was  obtained  from  their  zeal  and 
affection  to  our  cause,  or  that  it  made  their  submission  more 
complete ;  very  far  from  it.  He  says,  they  ought  to  be  in- 
dependent, and  all  that  you  have  to  do  is  to  squeeze  money 
from  them.  In  short,  money  ia  the  beginning,  the  middle, 
and  the  end  of  every  kind  of  act  done  by  Mr.  Hastings — 
pretendedly  for  the  Company,  hut  reaDy  for  himself. 

Having  said  so  much  about  the  origin,  the  flrat  principle 
both  of  that  which  he  makoa  his  merit  and  which  we 
cha^e  as  his  demerit,  the  neit  step  is,  that  I  should  lay 
open  to  your  lordships,  aa  clearly  as  I  can,  what  the  sense 
of  hia  employers,  the  East-India  Company,  and  what  the 
sense  of  the  legislature  itself  has  been  upon  those  merits  ant* 
demerits  of  money. 

My  lords,  the  Company,  knowing  that  these  money  trank 
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actions  were  likely  to  Hubrert  th&t  empire  irhich  was  fiisl 
eatobliabed  upon  them,  did,  in  the  vear  1763,  send  out  h 
body  of  the  strongest  and  most  aolemn  coTenants  to  their 
•errants,  that  they  should  take  no  presents  from  the  country 
powers  under  any  name  or  description,  except  those  things 
which  were  puhlicly  and  openly  taken  for  the  use  of  the 
Company,  nomely,  territoriet  or  ttuiu  of  moiwy  which  might 
be  obtauied  by  treaty.  They  distinguished  such  presents 
as  were  taken  from  any  persons  privately  and  unknown  tc 
them,  and  without  their  authority,  from  subsidies ;  and  that 
this  is  the  true  nature  and  construction  of  their  order,  I  shall 
contend,  and  explain  afterwards  to  your  lordships.  They 
have  said,  nothing  shall  be  taken  for  their  private  use ;  for 
though  in  that  and  in  every  state  there  may  be  subsidiary 
treaties,  by  which  sums  of  money  may  be  received,  yet  they 
forbid  their  servants,  their  governors,  whatever  application 
they  might  pretend  to  make  of  them,  to  receive,  under  any 
other  name  or  pretence,  more  than  a  certain  marked  siinpfo 
sum  of  money,  and  this  not  without  the  consent  and  per- 
mission of  the  presidency  to  which  they  belong.  This  is  the 
substance,  the  principle,  and  the  spirit  of  the  covenants,  and 
will  show  your  lordships  how  radicated  an  evil  this  of 
bribery  and  presents  was  judged  to  be. 

When  these  covenants  arrived  in  India,  the  servant*  re- 
fused at  first  to  execute  them ;  and  suspended  the  execution 
of  them  till  they  had  enriched  themselves  with  presents. 
Eleven  months  elapsed,  and  it  was  not  till  Lord  Clive  reached 
the  place  of  his  destination  that  the  covenants  were  eie- 
cuted ;  and  they  were  not  executed  then  without  some  de- 
gree of  force.  ooQD  afterwards  the  treaty  was  made  with  the 
country  powers,  by  which  Sbuja  ul  Dowla  was  reestablished 
in  the  province  of  Oude,  and  paid  a  sum  of  £500,000  to 
the  Company  for  it.  It  was  a  public  payment,  and  there 
was  not  a  suspicion  that  a  single  shilling  of  private  emolu- 
ment attended  it,  But  whether  Mr.  Hastings  had  the  ex- 
ample of  others  or  not,  their  example  could  not  justify  bia 
brioeriea.  He  was  sent  there  to  put  an  end  to  all  those  ex- 
amples. The  Company  did  expressly  vest  him  with  that 
power.  They  declared  at  that  time,  that  the  whole  of  their 
service  was  totally  corrupted  by  bribes  and  presenta,  and  by 
eitravagance  and  luxury,  which  partly  gave  rise  to  them  j 
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tl^e  in  their  turn  enabled  them  to  pursue  thone  ei- 

, JB,     They  not  only  reposed  trust  in  the  integrity  of  Mr, 

Haatinga,  but  repoeecf  trust  in  hia  remarkable  frugality  and 
order  in  hie  affairs,  which  they  considered  as  things  that  dis- 
tinguiahed  his  character,  But  in  hia  defence  we  have  him 
quite  in  another  character,  no  longer  the  frugal,  attentive 
servant  bred  to  busineaa,  bred  to  book-keeping,  as  all  the 
Company'a  servants  are  ;  he  now  knowa  nothing  of  his  own 
affairs,  knows  not  whether  he  is  rich  or  poor,  knows  not 
what  he  haa  in  the  world.  Nay,  people  arc  brought  for- 
ward to  Bay,  that  they  know  better  than  he  does  what  hia 
affairs  ore.  He  ia  not  like  a.  careful  man,  bred  in  a  counting- 
house,  and  by  the  directors  put  into  an  office  of  the  highest 
trust  on  account  of  the  regularity  of  his  a^Tairs ;  he  ia  like 
one  buried  in  the  contemplation  of  the  etara,  and  knowa 
nothing  of  the  things  in  this  world.  It  was  then  on  account 
of  an  idea  of  hjs  great  integrity  that  the  Company  put  him 
into  this  situation.  Since  that  he  has  thought  proper  to  jus- 
tify himaelf,  not  by  clearing  himself  of  receiving  bribes,  out 
Baying  that  no  bad  consequencea  resulted  from  it,  and 
if  any  such  evil  conaequenceB  did  arise  from  it,  they 
rather  from  hiB  inattention  to  money  than  from  hia  de- 
of  acquiring  it. 
I  have  stated  to  your  lordships  the  nature  of  the  cotc- 
luts  which  the  East-India  Company  sent  out.  Afterwards, 
rhen  they  found  their  Bervants  had  refused  to  execute  these 
covenants,  they  not  only  very  severely  reprehended  even  a 
moment's  delay  in  their  execution,  and  threatened  the  es- 
acting  the  most  strict  and  rigorous  performance  of  them,  but 
they  eent  a  commiasion  to  enforce  the  observance  of  them 
more  strongly ;  and  that  comraisaion  had  it  specially  in  charge 
never  to  receive  preaenta.  They  never  sent  out  a  person  tc 
India  without  recognising  the  grievance,  and  without  ordering 
that  presents  should  not  be  received,  as  the  main  fundamental 
part  of  their  duty,  and  upon  which  all  the  rest  depended,  as 
it  certainly  must ;  for  persons  at  the  head  of  government 
should  not  encourage  that  by  example,  which  they  ought  by 
precept,  authority,  and  force  to  restrain  in  all  below  them. 
That  commission  failing,  another  comniisaion  was  preparing 
to  be  aent  out  with  the  same  instructions,  when  an  act  of 
^liament  took  it  up  :  and  that  act,  which  gave  Mi.  Haat- 
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insB  power,  did  mould  in  the  very  first  stamina  of  his  power 
this  principle  in  words  the  most  clear  and  forcible  that  an 
act  of  parliament  could  possibly  devise  upon  the  subject. 
And  that  act  was  made  not  only  upon  a  general  knowledge 
of  the  grievance,  but  your  lordships  wiD  see  in  the  reports 
of  that  time,  that  parliament  had  directly  in  view  before 
them  the  whole  of  tnat  monstrous  head  of  corruption  under 
the  name  of  presents,  and  all  the  monstrous  eonsequencea 
that  foUowed  it. 

Mow,  my  lords,  erery  office  of  trust  in  its  very  nature 
forbids  the  receipt  of  bribes.  But  Mr.  Hastings  was  forbid- 
den it,  first  by  his  official  situation,  next  by  covenant,  and 
lastly  by  act  of  parliament, — that  is  to  say,  by  all  the  things 
that  bind  mankind,  or  that  can  bind  them ; — first,  moral  obli- 
gation inherent  in  the  duty  of  their  office ;  nest,  the  positive 
injunctions  of  the  legislature  of  the  coimtry;  and  lastly,  a 
man's  own  priyate,  particular,  voluntary  act  and  covenant. 
These  three,  the  great  and  only  obligations  that  bind  man- 
kind, all  united  in  the  focus  of  this  single  point — that  they 
should  take  no  presents. 

I  am  to  mark  to  your  lordahips,  that  this  law  and  this  cove- 
nant did  consider  indirect  woys  of  taking  presents — taking 
them  by  others,  and  such  like — directly  in  the  very  same 
light  as  they  considered  taking  tbem  by  themselves.  It  is 
perhaps  a  much  more  dangerous  way,  because  it  adds  to  the 
crime  a  false,  prevaricating  mode  of  concealing  it,  and  makes 
it  much  more  mischievoua  by  admitting  others  into  the  par- 
ticipation of  it.  Mr.  Hastmgs  has  said,  and  it  is  one  of  the 
general  complaints  of  Mr.  Hastings,  that  he  is  made  answer- 
able for  the  acts  of  other  men.  It  is  a  thing  inherent  in  the 
nature  of  his  situation.  All  those  who  enjoy  a  great  super- 
Intending  trust,  which  is  to  regulate  the  whole  affiiirs  of  aa 
empire,  are  responsible  for  the  acts  and  conduct  of  other 
men,  so  far  as  they  had  anything  to  do  with  appointing  them, 
or  holding  them  in  their  places,  or  having  any  sort  of  inspec- 
tion into  their  conduct. 

But  when  a  governor  presumes  to  remove  from  thOT 
situations  those  persons  whom  the  public  authority  and 
sanction  of  the  Company  have  appointed,  and  obtrudes  upon 
them  by  violence  other  persons,  superseding  the  orders  of 
hie  masters,  he  becomes  doubly  responsible  for  their  coiid;  ct. 
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If  the  peraona  he  nameB  ehould  be  of  Eotorjous  evil  characfer 
and  eviT.  principles,  and  if  this  ahould  be  perfectly  known  t^ 
himsolf,  and  of  public  notoriety  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  then 
another  etrong  i^sponelbility  attaches  on  him  for  the  acts  of 
those  perBODs. 

Govemora,  we  know  very  well,  cnnnot  with  their  own 
hands  be  cootinually  receiving  bribes ;  for  then  they  must 
have  as  many  hands  aa  one  of  the  idols  in  aa  Indian  temple, 
in  ordet  to  receive  all  the  hribea  which  a  governor-general 
may  receive;  but  they  have  them  vicariously.  As  there  are 
many  ofGcea,  so  he  haa  had  various  officers,  for  receiving  and 
distributing  his  bribes ;  he  has  had  a  great  many,  some  white 
and  Bome  black  agents.  The  white  men  ore  loose  and  licen- 
tious; they  are  apt  to  have  resentments,  and  to  he  hold  in 
revenging  them.  The  black  men  are  very  secret  and  myste- 
rious ;  they  are  not  apt  to  have  very  quick  resentments ;  they 
have  not  the  same  liberty  and  boldness  of  language  which 
characterize  Europeans ;  and  they  have  fears  too  for  them- 
selves, which  makes  it  more  likely  that  they  will  conceal  anv- 
thing  committed  to  them  by  Europeans.  Therefore  IVl 
Hastings  had  his  black  agents,  not  one,  two,  three,  hut  mai 
disseminated  through  the  country ;  no  two  of  them  ban 
appear  to  be  in  the  secret  of  any  one  bribe.  He  haa  had 
likewise  hia  white  agents — they  were  necessary — a  Mr, 
Larkina  and  a  Mr.  Crofts.  Mr.  Crofts  was  suh-treaaurer, 
and  Mr.  Larkins  accountant-general.  These  were  the  last 
persons  of  all  others  that  should  have  had  anything  to  do 
with  bribes,  yet  these  were  some  of  his  agents  in  bribery. 
There  are  few  instances  in  compariaon  of  the  whole  number 
of  hribcB,  hnt  there  are  some,  where  two  men  are  in  the  secret 

the  same  bribe.  Nay,  it  appears  that  there  was  one  bribe 
'  led  into  different  payments  at  different  times — that 
part  was  committed  to  one  black  secretary,  another  part 
io  another  black  secretary.  So  that  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  make  up  a  complete  body  of  all  his  bribery:  youmayfind 
the  scattered  limbs,  some  here  and  others  there;  and  while 
you  are  employed  in  picking  them  up,  he  may  escape  entirely 
in  a  prosecution  for  the  whole. 

The  first  act  of  his  government  in  Bengal  was  the  most 
bold  and  eitraordinary  that  I  believe  ever  entered  into  tlie 
head  of  any  man, — I  will  saj,  of  any  tjrant.     It  was  n 
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or  leBB  tLnn  a  eeneral  (almost  exceptleEs)  conSscation,  in 
time  of  profound  peace,  of  all  the  landed  property  in  Bengal 
upon  moat  extraordinary  pretencea.  Strange  as  this  may 
appear,  he  did  bo  confiacnte  it ;  he  put  it  up  to  a  pretended 
public,  in  reality  to  a  priTate  corrupt,  auction ;  and  euch 
IiiToured  landholders  aa  came  to  it  were  ohliged  to  conaider 
themselves  as  not  any  longer  proprietora  of  the  estates,  but 
to  recognise  themselves  aa  iarmera  under  goTemment ;  and 
even  those  few  that  were  permitted  to  remain  on  their 
estates  had  their  paymenta  raised  at  his  arbitrary  diacretion ; 
and  the  rest  of  the  landa  were  given  to  farmers -general,  ap- 
pointed by  him  and  his  committee,  at  a  price  tiked  by  tEe 
same  arbitrary  discretion. 

It  is  neceaaary  to  inform  your  lordships,  that  the  revenuea 
of  Bengal  are  for  the  most  part  territorial  revonuea,  great 
quit  reuta  iaauiug  out  of  lani^.  I  shall  say  nothing  either 
of  the  nature  of  this  property,  of  the  rights  of  the  people  to 
it,  or  of  the  mode  of  exacting  the  rents,  till  that  great  ques- 
tion of  revenues,  one  of  the  greatest  which  we  ahall  nave 
to  lay  before  you,  shall  be  brought  before  your  lordaliipB 
particularly  and  speciaDy  a&  an  article  of  charge.  I  only 
mention  it  now  as  an  exemplification  of  the  great  principle 
of  corruption  which  guided  Mr.  Hastings's  conduct. 

When  the  ancient  nobility,  the  great  princes  (for  such  I 
may  call  them),  a  nobility  perhaps  as  ancient  as  that  of  your 
lordahlps  (and  a  more  truly  noble  body  never  existed  in 
that  character),  my  lords,  when  all  the  nobility,  some  of 
whom  have  borne  the  rimk  and  port  of  princes,  all  the  gentry, 
all  the  freeholders  of  the  country,  had  their  estates  in  that 
manner  confiscated,  that  is,  either  given  to  themselyea  to  hold 
on  the  footing  of  farmera,  or  totally  confiscated ;  when  such 
an  a^;t  of  tyranny  was  done,  no  doubt  some  good  waa  pre- 
tended. This  confiscation  was  made  by  Mr.  Haatinga,  and 
the  lands  let  to  these  farmers  for  fire  years,  upon  an  idea 
which  always  accompanies  bia  acts  of  oppresaion,  the  idea  of 
monied  merit.  He  adopted  this  mode  of  confiscating  the 
estatea,  and  letting  them  to  farmers,  for  the  avowed  purpose 
of  seeing  how  much  it  was  possible  to  take  out  of  them. 
Accordingly  be  set  them  up  to  this  wild  and  wicked  auction, 
aa  it  would  have  been  if  it  had  been  a  real  one — corrupt 
ft^OToua  as  it  wa«.     He  set  these  lands  up  for  tfia 
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purpoEe  of  making  that  diacorery,  Eind  pretended  that  the 
diBCOTerj-  would  jield  a  most  amazing  increase  of  rent. 
And  for  eome  time  it  appeared  bo  to  do,  till  it  came  to  the 
touchstone  of  esperienoe ;  and  then  it  was  found,  tliat  tbere 
■was  a  defalcation  from  thoae  monstrouB  raised  revenues, 
vhich  were  to  cancel  in  the  minds  of  the  directors  the  wick- 
edness of  so  atrocious,  flagitious,  and  horrid  an  act  of  treach- 
ery. At  the  end  of  five  years,  what  do  you  think  was 
the  failure  ? — No  less  than  £2,050,000.  Then  a  new  source 
of  corruption  wae  opened,  that  is,  how  to  deal  with  the  bal-  j 
ances;  tor  every  man  who  had  engaged  in  these  transac- 
tions was  a  debtor  to  government,  and  the  remission  of  that 
debt  depended  upon  the  discretion  of  the  Governor-General. 
Then  the  persons  who  were  to  settle  the  composition  of  that 
immense  debt,  who  were  to  see  how  much  was  recoverable, 
and  how  much  not,  were  able  to  favour,  or  to  eiact  to  the 
last  shilling  ;  and  there  never  eiisted  a  doubt,  but  that  not 
only  upon  the  original  cruel  exaction,  but  upon  the  remis- 
sion afterwards,  immense  gains  were  derived.  This  will  ac-|j 
count  for  the  manner  in  which  those  stupendous  fortunesJI 
which  astonish  the  world,  have  been  made.  They  have  been'l 
made—first,  by  a  tyrannous  ciaction  from  the  people  who 
were  suffered  to  remain  in  possession  of  their  own  land  as 
formers,  then  by  setting  the  rest  to  formers  at  rents  and 
under  hopes  which  could  never  be  realized,  and  then  getting 
money  for  the  relaxation  of  thoir  debts.  But  whatever  es- 
cuse,  and  however  wicked,  there  might  have  been  for  this 
wicked  act,  namely,  that  it  carried  upon  the  face  of  it  some 
sort  of  appearance  of  pubHc  good,  that  is  to  say,  that  sort 
of  public  good  which  Mr.  Hastings  so  often  professed,  of 
ruining  the  country  for  the  benefit  of  the  Company  ;  yet 
in  fact  this  business  of  balances  is  that  fiidui  in  which  have 
been  nustled  and  bred  and  bom  all  the  corruptions  of  India, 
■^first,  by  making  extravagant  demands,  and  afterwards  by 
making  corrupt  relaxations  of  them. 

Besides  this  monstrous  failure  in  conseqiience  of  a  miser- 
able exaction,  by  which  more  was  attempted  to  be  forced 
from  the  country  than  it  was  capable  of  yielding,  and  this 
by  way  of  eipenment,  when  your  lordships  come  to  inquire 
who  the  formers- general  of  the  revenue  were,  yon  would 
■ally  expect  to  find  them  to  he  the  men  in  the  si 
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cowntries  who  had  tbe  most  iotereat,  the  greatest  wealthi 
the  heat  knowledge  of  the  revenue  and  resources  of  the 
country  in  which  they  lived.  These  would  he  thought  the 
natural,  proper  farmors-general  of  each  district.  No  such 
thing,  my  lords.  They  are  found  in  the  body  of  the  people 
whom  I  have  mentioned  to  your  lordships.  They  were  lil- 
most  aU  let  to  Calcutta  baoyans.  Calcutta  banyans  were 
the  &rmer8  of  almost  the  whole.  They  Hub-delegated  to 
others,  who  sometimes  had  sub-delegates  under  them  mi  in- 
^nitam.  The  whole  formed  a  system  together  through  tha 
Huccesaion  of  black  tyrants  scattered  through  the  country, 
in  which  you  at  last  find  the  European  at  the  end,  some- 
times indeed  not  hid  very  deep,  not  above  one  between  him 
ajid  the  farmer,  namely,  his  banyan  directly,  or  some  other 
black  persona  to  represent  him.  But  some  have  so  man- 
^d  the  oSait,  that  when  you  inquire  who  the  farmer  is — 
Was  such  a  one  farmer  ?— Ko.  Cantoo  Baboo  P— No.  An- 
other  ? — No.  At  last  you  find  three  deep  of  fictitious  farm- 
era,  and  you  find  the  European  gentlemen,  high  in  place 
and  authority,  the  real  farmers  of  the  settlement.  So  that 
the  zemindars  were  dispossessed,  the  country  raclied  and 
ruined,  for  the  benefit  of  an  European,  imder  the  name  of  a 
iarmer ;  for  you  will  easily  judge  whether  these  gentlemen 
had  fellen  so  deeply  in  love  with  the  banyans,  and  thought 
HO  highly  of  their  merits  and  services,  as  to  reward  them 
with  ail  the  possessions  of  the  great  landed  interest  of  the 
country.  Your  lordships  are  too  grave,  wise,  and  discerning, 
to  make  it  necessary  for  me  to  say  more  upon  that  subject. 
Tell  mu  that  the  banyans  of  English  gentlemen,  dependants 
on  them  at  Calcutta,  were  the  farmers  throughout,  and  I  be- 
lieve I  need  not  tell  your  lordships  for  whose  benefit  they 
were  farmers. 

But  there  is  one  of  these,  who  comes  so  nearly,  indeed  so 
precisely,  within  this  observation,  that  it  is  impossible  for 
me  to  pass  him  by.  "Whoever  has  heard  of  Mr.  Hastings's 
name  with  any  knowledge  of  Indian  connexions,  baa  heard 
of  his  banyan  Cantoo  Baboo.  This  man  is  well  known  in 
the  recorda  of  the  Company,  as  his  agent  for  receiving  secret 
giits,  confiscations,  and  presents.  You  would  have  imagined 
that  he  would  at  least  have  kept  him  out  of  these  farms. 
ia  order  to  give  the  meaaure  a  colour  at  leaat  of  disinter* 
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estedneas,  and  to  show  that  this  whole  Bystem  of  cOTTuiilion 
and  pecuniary  oppression  was  carried  on  I'or  the  benefit  of 
the  Company.  The  Governor- General  and  council  made  an 
oatenaihle  order,  by  which  no  collector  or  person  concerned 
in  the  revenue  should  have  any  conneiion  with  these  farms. 
This  order  did  not  include  the  Governor-General  io  the  words 
of  it,  but  more  than  included  him  in  the  spirit  of  it ;  because 
his  power  to  protect  a  farmer-general  in  the  person  of  his 
own  servant  was  infinitely  greater  than  that  of  any  subordi- 
nate person.  Mr.  Hastings,  in  breach  of  this  order,  gave 
farms  to  hia  own  banyan.  You  find  him  the  farmer  of  great, 
of  vast  and  estenaive  farms. 

Another  regulation  that  was  made  on  that  occasion  was, 
that  no  tarmer  should  have,  except  in  pnrticulnr  cases,  which 
were  marked,  described,  and  accurately  distinguished,  a 
greater  farm  than  what  paid  £10,000  a  year  to  government. 
Mr.  Hastings,  who  had  broken  the  first  regulation  by  giving 
any  farm  at  all  to  his  banyan,  finding  himself  bolder,  broke 
the  second  too,  and,  instead  of  £10,000,  gave  him  farms  pay- 
ing a  revenue  of  £130,000  a  year  to  government.  Men  un- 
doubtedly have  been  known  to  be  under  the  dominion  of  their 
domestics :  such  things  have  happened  to  great  men ;  they 
never  have  happened  justifiably  in  my  opinion.  They  have 
never  happened  excusably  ;  but  we  are  acquainted  sufficiently 
with  the  weakness  of  human  nature  to  know,  that  a  domestic 
who  has  served  you  in  a  near  office  long,  and  in  your  opinion 
iaithfully,  does  become  a  kind  of  relation :  it  brings  on  a 
great  aifection  and  regard  for  hia  interest.  Now  was  this  the 
coBe  with  Mr.  Hastings  and  Contoo  Baboo  P  Mr.  Hastings 
was  just  arrived  at  his  government,  and  Cantoo  Baboo  had 
been  but  a  year  in  his  service  ;  so  that  he  could  not  in  that 
time  have  contracted  any  great  degree  of  friendship  for  him. 
These  people  do  not  five  in  your  house ;  the  Hindoo  eervanta 
never  sleep  in  it ;  they  cannot  eat  with  your  servants  ;  they 
have  no  second  table,  in  which  they  can  be  continually  about 
you,  to  he  domesticated  with  yourself,  a  part  of  your  being, 
as  people's  servants  are  to  a  certain  degree.  These  persons 
live  ail  abroad ;  they  come  at  stated  hours  upon  matters  of 
business,  and  nothing  more.  But  if  it  had  been  otherwise, 
Mr.  Hastings's  conneiion  with  Cantoo  Baboo  had  been  but 
of  B  year's  standing  :  he  had  before  served  in  that  capacity 
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Sir.  SykCB,  who  recommended  him  to  Mr.  Hastinga.  Your 
lordahipB  then  are  to  judge,  whether  such  outrageous  yiola- 
tioDB  of  all  the  principles  by  which  Mr.  Hastings  pretended 
to  be  guided  in  the  settlement  of  these  farms  were  for  the 
benefit  of  this  old,  decayed,  affectionate  servant  of  one  year'H 
standing;  jour  lordships  will  judge  of  that. 

I  have  here  spoken  only  of  the  beginning  of  a  great  noto- 
rious system  of  corruption,  which  branched  out  so  many 
ways,  and  into  such  a  variety  of  abuses,  and  has  afflicted  that 
tii^dom  with  such  horrible  evils  from  that  day  to  this,  that 
I  will  venture  to  say  it  will  make  one  of  the  greatest,  weight- 
iest, and  most  material  parts  of  the  charge  that  is  now 
before  you;  as  I  believe  I  need  not  tell  your  lordships,  that 
an  attempt  to  set  up  the  whole  lauded  interest  of  a  kuigdom 
toauction  must  be  attended,  not  only  in  that  act  but  every  con- 

nuential  act,  with  moat  grievous  and  terrible  consequences. 
4j  lords,  I  will  now  come  to  a  scene  of  peculation  of 
another  kind ;  namely,  apeculationby  the  direct  sale  of  offices 
of  justice  ;  by  the  direct  sale  of  the  successions  of  families  j 
by  the  sale  of  guardianships,  and  trusts,  held  most  sacred 
among  the  people  of  India  ;  by  the  sale  of  them,  not  as  before 
to  farmers,  not,  as  you  might  imagine,  to  near  relations  of  the 
families,  but  a  sale  of  them  to  the  unfaitbful  servants  of  those 
families — their  own  perfidious  servants,  who  had  ruined  their 
estates,  who,  if  any  balances  had  accrued  to  the  government, 
bad  been  the  cause  of  those  debts.  Those  very  servants  were 
put  in  powerover  their  estateB,  their  persons,  and  their  famibea 
by  Mr.  Hastings  for  a  shameful  price.  It  will  be  proved  to 
your  lordships  m  the  course  of  this  business,  that  Mr.  Hast- 
ings has  done  tbis  in  another  sacred  trust,  themost  sacred  trust 
a  man  can  have  ;  that  is,  in  the  case  of  those  vackiels  (as  they 
call  them),  agents  or  attomies,  who  had  been  sent  to  assert 
and  support  the  rights  of  their  miserable  masters  before  the 
fiouucil -general.  It  will  be  proved,  that  these  vackiels  were 
by  Mr.  Hastings,  for  a  price  to  be  paid  for  it,  put  in  posses- 
sion of  the  very  power,  situation,  and  estates  of  those  masters 
who  sent  them  to  Calcutta  to  defend  them  from  wrong  and 
violence.  Tlie  selling  offices  of  justice,  the  sale  of  succession 
in  families,  of  guardianships  and  other  sacred  trusts,  the  sell- 
ing masters  to  their  sert'onts,  and  principals  to  the  attorniea 
they  employed  to  defend  themselves,  were  all  parts  of  the 
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same  system;  and  these  were  the  borrid  ways  m  v=icli  he 
received  bribes  beyond  nny  coratnon  rate. 

"VThea  Mr.  Hastings  was  appointed,  in  tbe  year  1773,  to 
be  Governor- General  of  Bengal,  togetber  witb  Mr.  Barwell, 
General  Clavering,  Colonel  Monson,  and  Mr.  Francia,  the 
Company,  knowing  the  former  corrupt  state  of  their  service 
(but  the  whole  corrupt  system  of  Mr.  Hastings  at  that  time 
not  being  known,  or  even  suspected  at  home),  did  order 
them,  in  discharge  of  the  spirit  of  tbe  act  of  parliament,  to 
make  an  inquiry  into  all  manner  of  corruptions  and  malver- 
aations  in  office,  without  the  eieeption  of  any  persona  what- 
ever. Tour  lordships  are  to  know,  that  the  act  did  eipressly 
authorize  the  court  of  directors  to  frame  a  body  of  instruc- 
tions, and  to  give  orders  to  their  new  sen'ants,  appointed 
tmder  the  act  of  parliament,  lest  it  should  be  supposed  that 
they,  bv  their  appointment  under  the  act,  could  supersede 
the  autuority  of  the  directors. 

The  directors,  sensible  of  the  power  left  in  them  over  their 
servants  by  the  act  of  parliament,  thouffb  their  nomination 
was  taken  irom  them,  did,  agreeably  to  tne  spirit  and  power 
of  that  act,  give  thia  order, 

The  coLiacil  consisted  of  two  parties ;  Mr.  Hastings  and 
Mr.  BarweU,  who  were  chosen  and  kept  there,  upon  the 
idea  of  their  local  knowledge ;  and  the  other  three,  who 
were  appointed  on  account  of  their  great  parts  and  known 
integrity.  And  I  will  venture  to  say,  that  those  three  gen- 
tlemen did  BO  execute  their  duty  in  India,  in  all  the  substan- 
tial parts  of  it,  that  they  will  serve  as  a  shield  to  cover  the  hon- 
our of  England,  whenever  thia  country  is  upbraided  in  India, 

They  found  a  rumour  running  through  the  country  of  great 
peculations  and  oppressions.  Soon  after,  when  it  was  known 
what  their  instructions  were,  and  that  the  council  was  ready, 
as  is  the  flrat  duty  of  all  governors,  even  when  there  is  no 
express  order,  to  receive  complaints  against  the  oppressions 
and  corruptions  of  government  in  any  part  of  it — they  found 
such  a  body  (and  that  body  shall  be  produced  to  your  lord- 
ships) of  corruption  and  peculation  in  every  walk,  in  every 
department,  in  everj  situation  of  life,  in  the  sale  of  the  most 
sacred  trusts,  and  m  the  destructicn  of  the  most  ancient 
families  of  the  country,  as  I  believe  m  so  short  a  time  never 
fraa  nnveile*!  since  the  world  began. 
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To^T  lordships  would  imagine  that  Mr.  Hastrnge  would 
nt  least  osteusihly  have  taken  eome  part  in  endeaTouriug  to 
bring  these  corruptions  before  the  public,  or  that  he  would 
at  least  have  acted  with  some  little  management  in  bis  oppo- 
sition. But  alas  I  it  was  not  in  his  power ;  there  was  not 
one,  I  thiak,  but  I  am  sure  very  few,  of  these  general  articles 
of  corruption,  in  which  the  moat  eminent  figure  in  the  crowd, 
the  principal  fij^re  as  it  were  in  the  piece,  was  not  Mr.  Hast- 
ings hiraselt  There  were  a  great  many  others  involved ;  for 
all  departments  were  corrupted  and  vitiated.  But  you  could 
not  open  a  page  in  which  you  did  not  seo  Mr.  Hastings,  or 
in  which  you  did  not  see  Cantoo  Baboo.  Either  the  black  or 
white  side  of  Mr.  Hastings  constantly  was  visible  to  the 
world  ia  every  part  of  these  transactions. 

"With  the  other  gentlemen  who  were  visible  too  I  have  at 
present  no  dealing.  Mr.  Hastings,  instead  of  using  any 
management  on  that  occasion,  instantly  set  up  his  power  and 
authority  directly  against  the  majority  of  the  council,  direct- 
ly against  his  colleaguea,  directly  against  the  authorih'  of  the 
East-India  CompMiy  and  the  authority  of  the  act  of  parlia- 
ment, to  pnt  a  dead  stop  to  all  these  inquiries.  He  broke 
up  the  council  the  moment  the^  attempted  to  perform  thia 
part  of  their  duty.  As  the  evidence  multiplied  upon  him, 
the  daring  exertions  of  his  power  in  stopping  all  inquiries  in- 
creased continually.  But  ne  gave  a  credit  and  authority  to 
the  evidence  by  these  attempts  to  suppress  it. 

Tour  lordships  have  heard,  that  among  the  body  of  the 
accusers  of  this  corruption  there  was  a  principal  man  in  the 
country,  a  man  of  the  first  rank  and  authority  in  it,  called 
Nundcomar,  who  had  the  management  of  revenues  amount- 
ing to  £150,000  a  year,  and  who  had,  if  really  inclined  to 
play  the  small  game  with  which  he  has  been  charged  by  his 
accusers,  abundant  means  to  gratiiy  himself  in  playing  great 
ones ;  but  Mr.  Hastings  has  himself  given  him,  upon  the 
records  of  the  Company,  a  character  which  would  at  least 
justify  the  councO  inmdmig  some  inquiry  into  charges  made 
oy  him. 

First,  he  was  perfectly  competent  te  make  them,  because 
he  was  in  the  management  of  those  affairs  from  which  Mr, 
Hastings  is  supposed  to  have  received  corrupt  emolument. 
He  and  his  son  were  the  chief  managers  in  those  transactioos. 
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He  was  therefore  perfectly  competent  to  it. — Mr.  Hastiug« 
hia  cleared  Lis  cLaracter  ;  for  though  it  is  true,  in  the  con- 
tradictions in  which  Mr.  Hastings  baa  entangled  himaeli',  he 
has  abused  and  insulted  bim,  aud  particularly  ailer  his  ap> 
pearance  as  an  accuser,  yet  before  this  he  has  given  this  tea- 
tiniony  of  him,  that  the  hatred  that  had  been  drawn  upon  him, 
and  the  general  obloquy  of  the  English  nation,  was  on  account 
of  his  attachment  to  hia  own  prince  and  the  libertiee  of  his 
country.  Be  he  what  he  mi^ht,  I  am  not  diaposed  nor  hare 
I  the  least  occasion  to  delend  either  his  conduct  or  his 
memory. 

It  is  to  no  purpose  for  Mr.  Hastings  to  spend  time  in  idle 
objections  to  the  character  of  Nundcomar.  Let  him  be  as 
bad  as  Mr.  Hastings  represents  him.  I  suppose  he  was  a 
caballing,  bribing,  intriguing  politician,  like  others  in  that 
country,  both  black  and  white.  We  know,  associates  in  dark 
and  evil  actions  are  not  geoerally  the  beat  of  men ;  but  be 
that  as  it  will,  it  generally  happens  that  they  are  the  best 
of  all  discoverera.  If  Mr.  Hastinga  were  the  accuaer  of 
Nundcomar,  I  should  think  the  presumptions  equally  strong 
against  Nundcomar,  if  he  had  acted  as  Mr.  Hastings  has  act- 
ed. He  waa  not  only  competent,  but  the  moat  competent  of 
all  men  to  be  Mr.  Hastings's  accuser.  But  Mr.  Hastings 
bas  himself  established  both  hia  character  and  his  compe- 
tency, by  employing  him  against  Mahomed  £eza  Khan.  He 
shall  not  blow  hot  and  cola.  In  what  reapectwas  Mr.  Hast^ 
inga  better  than  Mahomed  Eeza  Khftn,  that  the  whole  rule, 
principle,  and  system  of  accuaation  and  inquiry  should  be  to- 
tally reversed  in  general,  nay,  reversed  in  the  particular  in- 
stance, the  moment  he  became  accuaer  against  Mr.  Hastings  ? 
Such  waa  the  accuser.  He  was  the  man  that  gave  the  bribes, 
and,  in  addition  to  his  own  evidence,  offers  proof  by  other 


What  was  the  accuaation  ?  Waa  the  accuaation  improba- 
ble, either  on  account  of  the  subject-matter  or  the  actor  in  it? 
Does  such  an  appointment  as  that  of  Munny  Begum,  in  the 
most  barefaced  evasion  of  hia  orders,  appear  to  your  lordships 
a  matter  that  contains  no  just  presumptions  of  guilt  ?  so  that 
when  a  charge  of  bribery  comes  upon  it,  you  are  prepared  to 
reject  it,  as  if  the  action  were  so  clear  and  proper,  that  no 
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man  co-old  attribute  it  to  an  improper  motive  p  And  as  to 
the  mim,  is  Mr.  Hastings  a  man  against  whom  a  charge  of 
bribery  is  improbable  f  Why,  be  owns  it.  He  ia  a.  pro- 
feflsor  of  it.  He  reduces  it  into  scheme  and  system.  He 
glories  in  it.  He  turns  it  t-o  merit,  and  declares  it  is  the 
best  way  of  Hupplying  the  esigecciea  of  the  Company.  Why 
therefore  should  it  be  held  improbable  P — But  I  cannot  men- 
tion this  proceeding  without  shame  and  horror, 

My  lords,  when  this  man  appeared  as  the  accuser  of  Mr. 
Hastings,  if  he  was  a  man  of  bad  character,  it  was  a  great 
advantage  to  Mr.  Hastings  to  be  accused  by  a  man  of  that 
description.  There  was  no  likelihood  of  any  great  credit 
being  given  to  him. 

This  person,  who,  in  one  of  those  sales  of  which  I  have 
already  given  you  some  account  ia  the  history  of  the  last 

Eeriod  of  the  reTolutions  of  Bengal,  had  been,  or  thought  ho 
ad  been,  cheated  of  his  money,  had  made  some  discoveries, 
and  been  guilty  of  that  great  irremissible  sin  in  India,  the 
disclosure  of  peculation.  He  afterwards  came  with  a  second 
disclosure,  and  was  likely  to  have  odium  enough  upon  the 
occasion.  He  directly  charged  Mr.  Haatinga  with  the  re- 
ceipt of  bribes  amounting  together  to  about  £40,000  sterling, 
given  by  himself,  on  his  own  account  and  that  of  Munny 
Begum.  The  charge  was  accompanied  with  every  particu- 
lar, which  could  facilitate  proof  or  detection,  time,  place, 
persona,  species,  to  whom  paid,  by  whom  received.  Here 
was  a  fair  opportunity  for  Mr.  Hastings  at  once  to  defeat  the 
malice  of  his  enemies,  and  to  clear  his  character  to  the  worid. 
His  course  was  different.  He  railed  much  at  the  accuser, 
but  did  not  attempt  to  refiite  the  accusation.  He  refuses  to 
permit  the  inquiry  to  go  on,  attempts  to  dissolve  the  council, 
commands  his  banyan  not  to  attend.  The  council,  however, 
goes  on,  examines  to  the  bottom,  and  resolves  that  the  charge 
was  proved,  and  that  the  money  ought  to  go  to  the  Company. 
Mr.  Hastings  then  broke  up  the  counral,  I  will  not  say 
whether  legally  or  illegally.  The  Company's  law  counsel 
thought  he  might  legally  do  it ;  but  be  corruptly  did  it,  and 
left  mankind  no  room  to  judge  but  that  it  was  done  for  the 
screening  of  his  own  guilt ;  for  a  man  may  use  a  legal  power 
corruptly,  and  for  the  moat  shameful  and  detestable  puT' 
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I|K)sea.  And  thua  mnttera  continued,  till  be  commenced  a 
orimina]  prosecution  auaiuBt  this  man — thia  man,  whom  he 
dared  not  meet  as  a  defendimt. 
Mr.  Hastings,  instead  of  answering  the  chtirge,  attacks  the 
accuser.  Instead  of  meeting  the  man  in  front,  he  endeav- 
oured to  go  round,  to  come  upon  his  flanks  and  rear,  but 
never  to  meet  him  in  the  face  upon  the  ground  of  bis  aceu- 
eatioa,  as  he  was  bound  by  the  express  authority  of  law  and 
the  express  injunctions  of  the  directors  to  do.  If  the  bri 
bery  ia  not  admitted  on  the  evidence  of  Nundconmr,  yet  his 
suppressing  it  is  a  crime — a  violation  of  the  orders  of  the 
court  of  directors.  He  disobeyed  those  instructions  ;  and  if 
it  be  only  for  disobedience,  for  rebellion  against  bis  Masters 
(putting  the  corrupt  motive  out  of  the  question),  I  charge 
him  for  this  disobedience,  and  especially  on  account  of  the 
principles  upon  which  he  proceeded  in  it. 

Then  he  took  another  step ;  he  accused  Nundeomar  of  a 
conapuwey,  which  was  a  way  he  then  and  ever  eince  has 
uaed  whenever  means  were  taken  to  detect  any  of  his  owu 
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And  here  it  becomes  necessary  to  mention  another  cireuni- 
stance  of  history,  that  the  legislature,  not  trusting  entirely 
to  the  governor-general  and  council,  bad  sent  out  a  court  of 
justice  to  be  a  counter-security  against  these  corruptions, 
Hid  to  detect  and  punish  any  such  misdemeanours  as  might 
appear.  And  this  court,  I  take  for  granted,  has  done  great 
services. 

Mr.  Hastings  flew  to  this  court,  which  was  meant  to  pro- 
tect in  their  situations  informers  against  bribery  and  corrup- 
tion, rather  than  to  protect  the  accused  from  any  of  the  pre- 
liminary methods  which  must  indispensably  be  used  for  the 
purpose  of  detecting  their  guilt ;  he  flew  to  this  court,  charg- 
ing this  Nundcomar  and  others  with  being  conspirators. 

A  man  might  be  convicted  as  a  conspirator,  and  yet  after- 
wards live ;  he  might  put  the  matter  into  other  hands,  and 
go  on  with  his  information ;  nothing  less  than  stone-dead 
would  do  the  business.  And  here  happened  an  odd  concur- 
rence of  circumatancea.  Long  before  Nundcomar  preferred 
hia  charge  he  knew  that  Mr.  Hastings  was  plotting  his  ruin, 
and  that  for  this  purpose  he  had  uaed  a  man  whom  he, 
Niuidcomar,  had  tiu'ued  out  of  doora,  called  Mohun  Persaud. 
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Mp.  Hastings  had  seen  papers  put  upoQ  the  board  charging 
him  with  this  previous  plot  for  the  destruction  of  Nundco- 
mar;  and  this  identical  peraon,  Mohun  Pereaud,  whom  Nund- 
coniaihad  charged  as  Mr.  Hastings's  associate  in  plotting  his 
ruin,  was  now  again  brought  forward  aa  the  principal  eri- 
dence  against  him.  I  will  not  enter  (God  forbid  I  ahonld) 
into  the  particulara  of  the  subaequent  trial  of  Nundcoraar ; 
hut  you  will  find  the  marks  and  cnaracters  of  it  to  be  these. 
Ton  will  find  a  close  connection  between  Mr.  Hastings  and 
the  chief  justice,  which  we  shall  prove.  We  shall  prove 
that  one  of  the  witnesses  who  appeared  there  was  a  peraon 
who  had  been  before,  or  has  since  been,  concerned  with  Mr. 
Hastings  in  his  moat  iniquitous  tranaactiom.  Ton  will  find, 
what  ia  very  odd,  that  in  this  trial  for  forgery,  with  which 
this  man  stood  charged,  forgery  in  a  private  tranaaction,  all 
the  persons  who  were  witnesses,  or  parties  to  it,  had  been, 
before  or  since,  the  partioular  friends  of  Mr.  Hastings ; — in 
short,  persons  from  that  rabble  with  whom  Mr.  Hastings  was 
concerned,  both  before  and  since,  in  various  transactions  and 
negotiations  of  the  most  criminal  kind.  But  the  law  took 
its  course.  I  have  nothing  more  to  say  than  that  the  man 
is  gone — hanged  justly  if  you  please ;  and  that  it  did  ao 
happen  luckily  for  Mr.  Hastings— it  so  happened  that  the 
relief  of  Mr.  Hastings  and  the  justice  of  the  court,  arid  the 
resolution  never  to  relax  its  rigour,  did  all  concur  just  at  a 
happy  nick  of  time  and  moment ;  and  Mr.  Hastings  accord- 
ing had  the  full  benefit  of  them  all. 

His  accuser  was  supposed  to  be  what  men  may  be,  and 
yet  very  competent  for  accnaera — namely,  one  of  his  accom- 
plices in  guilty  actions  ;  one  of  those  persons  who  may  have 
a  great  deal  to  say  of  bribes.  All  that  I  contend  for  is,  that 
he  was  in  the  closest  intimacy  with  Mr.  Hastings,  was  in  a 
situation  for  giving  bribes  ;  and  that  Mr.  Hastings  was  proved 
afterwards  to  have  received  a  sum  of  money  from  him,  which 
may  be  well  referred  to  bribes. 

This  example  had  its  use  in  the  way  in  which  it  was  in- 
tended to  operate,  and  in  which  alone  it  could  operate.  It 
did  not  discourage  forgeries ;  they  went  on  at  their  usual 
rate,  neither  more  nor  leas.  But  it  put  an  end  to  all  accusa,' 
tions  against  all  persons  in  power  for  any  corrupt  practice. 
"  V  Haetiugs  obaerves  that  no  man  :n  India  complains  i4 
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him.  It  ia  generaJlj  true.  The  voice  of  all  India  is  stopped. 
.All  complaint  waa  strangled  with  the  aame  cord  that  Htrangleo 
Kimdcomar.  This  murdered  not  only  that  accuser,  but  all 
future  accusation;  and  not  only  defeated  but  totally  viti- 
ated and  rerersed  all  the  ende  for  which  thia  country,  to  ita 
.  eternal  and  ipdelihle  dishonour,  had  aent  out  a  pompous  em- 
baaay  ot  justice  to  the  remotest  parts  of  the  globe. 

But  though  Nundeomar  was  put  out  of  the  way  by  the 
means  by  which  he  was  removed,  a  part  of  the  charge  was 
not  strangled  with  him.  Whilst  the  process  against  Kunti- 
comar  was  carrying  on  before  Sir  Elijah  Impey,  the  process 
waa  continuing  against  Mr.  Hastings  in  other  modes ;  the 
receipt  of  a  part  of  those  bribes  from  Munny  Begum,  to  the 
amount  of  £15,000,  waa  proved  against  him ;  and  that  a  sum, 
to  the  same  amount,  was  to  ba  paid  to  his  associate,  Mr. 
Middleton,  aa  it  was  proved  at  Calcutta,  so  it  will  be  proved 
at  your  lordships'  bar  to  your  entire  aatiafaction,  by  recorda 
and  living  testimony  now  in  England.  It  was  indeed  ob- 
liquely admitted  by  Jlr.  Hastings  bimaelf. 

The  excuse  for  thia  bribe,  fabricated  by  Mr.  Hastings, 
and  taught  to  Munny  Begum,  when  he  found  that  she  waa 
obliged  tc  prove  it  against  him,  waa,  that  it  was  given  to  him 
for  his  entertainment,  according  to  some  pretended  custom, 
at  the  rate  of  dE200  sterling  a  day,  whilst  he  remained  at 
Moorehedabad.  My  lords,  this  leads  me  to  a  few  reflectiona 
on  the  apology  or  defence  of  this  bribe.  "We  shall  certainly, 
I  hope,  render  it  clear  to  your  iordahipa  that  it  waa  not  paid 
in  this  manner  as  a  daily  allowance,  hut  given  in  a  gross 
Bum.  But,  take  it  in  his  own  way,  it  waa  no  leas  illegal, 
and  no  leas  contrary  to  his  covenant  j  but  if  true  under  the 
circumstances  it  was  an  horrible  ag^T^vation  of  his  crime. 
The  first  thing  that  strikes  is,  that  visits  from  Mr.  Hastings 
are  pretty  severe  things  ;  and  hospitality  at  Moorshedabad  ia 
an  expensive  virtue,  though  for  provision  it  ia  one  of  the 
cheapest  countries  in  the  universe.  No  wonder  that  Mr. 
Hastings  lengthened  his  visit,  andmadeit  extend  to  near  three 
months.  Such  hoata  and  such  guests  cannot  be  soon  parted. 
£200  a  day  for  a  viait !  it  is  at  the  rate  of  £73,000  a  year 
for  himself;  and  aa  I  find  hia  companion  was  put  on  the 
same  allowance,  it  will  be  £146,000  a  year  for  hospitality  tc 
two  English  gentlemen. 
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I  believe  that  there  ia  not  a  prince  in  Europe  who  goi'B 
to  such  expensive  hoapjtnlity  of  Bplenilonr.  But,  that  you 
may  judge  of  the  true  nature  of  this  hospitality  of  corruji- 
tion,  I  muat  bring  before  you  the  biisineaa  of  the  visitor  ami 
the  condition  of  the  hoet,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Hastings  himself, 
who  best  knows  what  he  was  doing. 

He  was  then  at  the  old  capital  of  Bengal,  at  the  time  of 
this  expensive  entertainment,  on  a  business  of  retrenchment, 
and  for  the  establishment  of  a  moat  harsh,  rigorous,  and  op- 
pressive economy.  He  wishes  the  task  were  assigned  to 
spirits  of  a  less  gentle  kind.  By  Mr.  Hastings's  account, 
he  was  giving  daily  and  hourly  wounds  to  his  humanity  in 
depriving  of  their  sustenance  hundreds  of  persons  of  tbe  an- 
cient nobility  of  a  great  fallen  kingdom.  Yet  it  was  in  the 
midst  of  this  galling  duty,  it  was  at  that  very  moment  of  his 
tender  sensibility,  that  from  the  collected  morsels  plucked 
from  the  famished  mouths  of  hundreds  of  decayed,  indigent, 
and  starving  nobility  he  gorged  hia  ravenous  maw  with 
£200  a  day  for  his  entertainment.  In  the  course  of  all  this 
.  proceeding  your  lordships  will  not  fail  to  observe,  he  is  never 
I  corrupt,  but  he  is  cruel ;  he  never  dines  with  comfort,  but 
[where  he  is  sure  to  create  a  famine.  He  never  robs  from  the 
[loose  superfluity  of  standing  greatness ;  he  devours  the  Men, 
the  indigent,  the  necessitous.  His  extortion  is  not  like  the 
generous  rapacity  of  the  princely  eagle,  who  snatches  away 
the  living  struggling  prey  :  he  is  a  vulture,  who  feeds  upon 
the  prostrate,  the  dying,  and  the  dead.  As  his  cruelly  ie 
more  shocking  than  his  corruption,  so  his  hypocrisy  has 
something  more  frightful  than  his  cruelty.  For  whilst  hia 
bloody  and  rapacious  hand  signs  proscriptions,  and  now 
sweeps  away  the  food  of  the  widow  and  the  orphan,  his  eyes 
overflow  with  tears,  and  he  converts  the  healing  balm,  tnat 
bleeds  from  wounded  humanity,  into  a  roucorous  and  deadly 
poison  to  the  race  of  man. 

Well,  there  was  an  end  to  this  tragic  eutcrtainment,  this 
feast  of  Tantalus.  The  few  left  on  the  pension  list,  the 
poor  remnants  that  had  escaped,  were  they  paid  by  his  fldr 
iiiiiiiatratrix  and  deputy  Mnnny  Begum  ?  Not  a  shilling, 
No  fewer  than  forty-nine  petitions,  mostly  from  the  widows 
of  the  greatest  and  most  splendid  houses  of  Bengal,  came 
s  the  council,  praying  in  the  most  deplorable  manner 
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I  flor  some  sort  of  relief  out  of  the  pittance  assigned  tliein, 
t,  Hia  colleagues,  General  Clavering,  Colonel  Monaon,  and  Mr. 
I 'f  rancia,~men  who,  when  Englajid  is  reproached  for  the  go- 
I  verament  of  India,  will,  I  repeat  it,  as  a  ahieid  be  held  up 
!■  between  this  nation  and  infamy, — did,  in  conformity  to  the 
I  Btrict  orders  of  the  directors,  appoint  Mahomed  Beza  Kh&n 
I  to  hia  old  offices, — that  is,  to  the  general  superintendency  of 
I  the  household  and  the  administration  of  justice, — a  person 
I  who  by  his  authority  might  keep  some  order  in  the  ruling 
family  and  in  the  state.     The  court  of  directors  authorised 
them  to  assure  those  offices  to  him,  with  a  salary  reduced 
indeed  to  £30,000  a  year,  during  his  good  behayiour.     But 
Mr.  Hastings,  as  soon  as  he  obtained  a  majority  by  the  death 
of  the  two  Best  men  ever  sent  to  India,  notwithstanding  the 
orders  of  the  court  of  directors,  in  spite  of  the  public  faith 
solenmly  pledged  to  Mahomed  Eeza  Kfailn,  without  a  shadow 
of  complanit,  had  the  audacity  to  dispossess  him  of  all  his 
offices,  and  appoint  his  bribing  patroness,  the  old  dancing- 
girl,  Munny  Begum,  once  more  to  the  vice-royalty  and  all  its 
attendant  honours  and  functions. 

The  pretence  was  more  insolent  imd  shameless  than  the 
■ct.  Modesty  does  not  long  survive  innocence.  He  brings 
forward  the  miserable  pageant  of  the  Nabob,  as  he  called 
hira,  to  be  the  instrument  of  hia  own  disgrace,  and  the  scan- 
dal  of  hia  fe.mily  and  government.  He  makes  him  to  pass 
by  hia  mother,  and  to  petition  us  to  appoint  Munny  Begum 
I  once  more  to  the  administration  of  the  vice-royd.ty.  He 
distributed  Mahomed  Beza  Khdn's  salary  as  a  spoil. 

When  the  orders  of  the  court  to  restore  Mahomed  Eeza 
|-  Khitn,  with  their  opinion  on  the  corrupt  cause  of  his  removal, 
I  and  a  second  time  to  pledge  to  him  the  public  &ith  for  hia 
,  continuance,  were  received,  Mr.  Hastings,  who  had  been  just 
before  a  pattern  of  obedience,  when  the  despoiling,  oppress- 
ing, imprisoning,  and  persecuting  this  man  was  the  ooject^ 
yet  when  the  order  was  of  a  beneficial  nature,  and  pleasant 
to  a  well-formed  mind,  he  at  once  loses  all  hia  old  prmeiples, 

I  he  grows  stubborn  and  refractory,  and  refuses  obedience. 
And  in  this  sullen,  uncomplying  mood  he  continues,  until,  to 
gratify  Mr.  Francis  in  an  agreement  on  some  of  their  dirter- 
ences,  he  consented  to  hia  proposition  of  obedience  to  the  ap- 
poiutment  of  the  court  of  directors.     He  grants  to  his  «r- 
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TaiigemeDt  of  convenience  what  lie  had  refused  to  hia  duty 
and  replaces  that  magistrate.  But  mark  the  double  character 
of  the  man,  never  true  to  anything  but  tr&ud  and  duplicity. 
At  the  same  time  that  he  publicly  replaces  this  magiatrate, 
pretending  compliance  with  hie  colleague  and  obedience  to 
his  masters,  he  did,  in  defiance  of  his  own  auu  the  public 
faith,  privately  eend  an  assurance  to  the  Nabob,  that  is,  to 
Munny  Begum,  informing  her  that  he  waa  comjielled  by  necea- 
eity  to  the  present  arrangement  in  tikvour  of  Mahomed  Beza 
Kh&n ;  but  that  on  the  first  opportunity  he  would  certainly 
displace  him  again.  And  he  kept  faith  with  his  corruption ; 
and  to  show  how  vainly  any  one  sought  protection  ui  the 
lawful  authority  of  this  kingdom,  he  displaced  Mahomed  B«za 
Kh^  from  the  lieutenancy  and  controllership,  leaving  him 
only  the  judicial  department  miserably  curtailed. 

But  does  be  adhere  to  hie  old  pretence  of  freedom  to  the 
Nabob  ?  No  such  thing.  He  appoints  an  absolute  master  to 
bim  under  the  name  of  resident,  a  creature  of  his  personal 
favour.  Sir  J.  Doiley,  from  whom  there  is  not  one  syllable  of 
correspondence,  and  not  one  item  of  account.  How  grievous 
this  yoke  was  to  that  miserable  captive  appears  by  a  paper 
of  Mr.  Hastings,  in  which  be  acknowledges  that  the  Nabob 
had  offered,  out  of  the  £160,000  payable  to  him  yearly,  to 
give  up  to  the  Company  no  leas  than  £40,000  a  year,  in  order 
to  have  the  free  disposal  of  the  rest.  Oa  this  all  comment 
is  superftuous.  Your  lordships  are  furnished  with  a  standard 
by  which  you  may  estimate  his  real  receipt  from  the  revenue 
assigned  to  him,  the  nature  of  the  pretended  residency,  and 
its  predatory  effects.  It  will  give  full  credit  to  what  was  gene- 
rally rumoured  and  believed,  that  aubstantially  and  beneficially 
the  Nabob  never  received  £50  out  of  the  £l60,000  ;  which 
will  accouBt  for  his  known  poverty  and  wretchedness,  and 
that  of  aU  about  him. 

Thus  by  his  corrupt  trafBc  of  bribes  with  one  scandalous 
woman  he  disgraced  and  enfeebled  the  native  Mahomedan 
government,  captived  the  person  of  the  sovereign,  and 
ruined  and  subverted  the  justice  of  the  country.  What  ia 
worse,  the  Ht*ps  taken  for  the  murder  of  Nuadcomar,  hia  ac- 
cuser, have  confirmed  and  given  sanction  not  only  to  the 
comptions  then  practised  by  thegovemor-general,  but  to  all 
"^hich  he  has  since  been  guilty.     This  will  furnish  joop 
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t  iordahips  with  some  general  idea,  wliich  wiil  enable  you  to 
of  the  bribe  for  which  he  sold  the  country  govern- 
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of  hia  sale  of  a  Judicial  office  to  n  persoa  cnJled  Khfkn  Jeh&u 
Khan,  and  the  modea  he  took  to  frustrate  all  inquiry  on  that 
subject  upon  a  wicked  and  false  pretence,  that  according  to 
hia  religious  scmplea  he  could  not  be  sworn. 

The  great  end  and  object  I  have  in  view  ia  to  show  the 
criminal  tendency,  the  mischievous  nature,  of  these  crimes, 
and  the  means  taken  to  elude  their  discovery.  I  am  now 
giving  your  lordships  that  general  view,  which  may  serve  to 
diHracterizo  Mr.  Hastinga's  administration  in  all  the  other 
parts  of  it. 

It  was  not  true  in  fact  (aa  Mr,  Hastinga  givea  out)  that 
there  was  nothing  now  against  him,  and  that  when  he  had 
got  rid  of  Nundcomar  and  hia  charge  he  got  rid  of  the  whole. 
No  such  thing.  An  immense  load  of  charges  of  bribery  re- 
mained. They  were  coming  alterwards  from  every  part  of 
the  province ;  and  there  was  no  office  in  the  execution  of 
JDstice  which  he  was  not  accused  of  having  sold  in  the  most 
.flagitious  manner. 

After  all  this  thundering  the  sky  grew  calm  and  clear,  and 
Mr.  Eaatinga  sat  ■ttith  recorded  peculation,  with  peculation 
proved  upon  oath  on  the  minutes  of  that  very  council — he 
fiat  at  the  head  of  that  council  and  that  board  where  hia 
peculatioua  were  proved  againat  him.  These  were  after- 
warda  transmitted,  and  recorded  in  the  regiaters  of  his  maa- 
ters,  ae  an  eternal  monument  of  his  corruption,  and  of  hia 
high  disobedience,  and  flagitious  attempts  to  prevent  a  dis- 
covery of  the  various  peculationa  of  which  he  had  been 
guilty,  to  the  disgrace  and  ruin  of  the  country  committed  to 

Mr.  Haatinga,  after  the  execution  of  Nundcomar,  if  he 
had  intended  to  make  even  a  decent  and  commonly  senaibie 
I  use  of  it,  would  naturally  have  said,  this  man  ia  justly  taken 
^  away,  who  has  accused  me  of  theae  crimea ;  but  as  there  are 
[  other  witnesses,  as  there  are  other  means  of  a  further  in- 
quiry, as  the  man  is  gone  of  whose  perjuries  I  might  have 
'o  be  afraid,  let  us  now  go  into  the  inquiry.     I  think 
ery  Ul  not  to  go  into  the  inquiry  when  the  man  was 
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alWe ;  but  be  it  ao,  that  he  waa  afraid  of  him  and  waited  till 
he  waa  removed,  why  not  afterwardB  go  into  auch  an  inquiry  ? 
Why  not  go  into  an  inquiry  of  all  tlie  other  peculationa  and 
charges  upon  him,  which  were  innumerable,  one  of  which  I 
have  just  mentioned  in  particular,  the  charge  of  Munny  Be- 
gum— of  haying  received  from  her,  or  her  adopted  son,  a  bribe 
of  £40.000  P 

Is  it  fit  fn"  ft  governor  to  say, — will  Mr.  Hastings 
Bay  before  this  august  assembly, — I  may  be  accused  in 
a  court  of  justice,  I  am  upon  my  defence  ;  let  aU  charges 
remain  against  me,  I  will  not  give  you  an  account  V  Ib 
it  fit  that  a  governor  should  sit  with  recorded  bribery 
upon  him  at  the  head  of  a  public  board  and  the  government 
of  a  great  kingdom,  when  it  is  in  hia  power  by  inquiry  to  do 
it  away  P  No ;  the  chastity  of  character  of  a  man  m  that 
situation  ought  to  be  aa  dear  to  him  as  his  innocence,  ^ay, 
more  depended  upon  it.  His  innocence  regarded  himself; 
hia  character  regarded  the  public  juatice,  regarded  his 
authority,  and  the  respect  due  to  the  English  in  that  coun- 
try. I  charge  it  upon  him,  that  not  only  did  he  auppresB 
the  inquiry  to  the  beet  of  hie  power  (and  it  shall  be  proved), 
but  he  did  not  in  any  one  instance  endeavour  to  clear  off 
that  imputation  aad  reproach  from  the  English  government. 
He  went  further,  he  never  denied  hardly  ajiy  of  those 
charges  at  the  time.  They  are  ao  numerous  that  I  canaot 
be  positive  ;  aome  of  them  he  might  meet  with  some  sort  of 
denial,  but  the  most  part  he  did  not. 

The  first  thing  a  man  under  auch  an  accusation  owea  to 
the  world  is  to  deny  the  charge ;  neit  to  put  it  to  the  proof; 
and  lastly  to  let  inquiry  freely  go  on.  Ho  did  not  permit 
tliia,  but  stopped  it  all  in  his  power.  I  am  to  mention  aome 
exceptions  perhapa  hereafter,  which  will  tend  to  fortify  the 
principle  tenfold. 

He  promised  indeed  the  court  of  directors  (to  whom  he  ' 
never  denied  the  facts)  a  full  and  liberal  explanation  of  these 
transactions ;  which  full  and  liberal  explanation  he  never  gave. 
Many  years  passed  ;  even  parliament  took  notice  of  it ;  and 
lie  never  gave  them  a  liberal  explanation,  or  any  explanation 
at  ail,  of  them.  A  man  may  say,  I  am  threatened  with  a  suit 
in  a  court,  and  it  may  be  very  diaadvantageous  to  me  if  I 
duoloao  my  defence.     That  is  a  proper  auawer  for  a  man  in 
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common  life,  who  has  no  particular  character  to  euBtwn ;  but 
is  that  a  proper  answer  for  fl  governor  accused  of  bribery  ? 
that  accusation  transiaitted  to  his  nmaters,  and  his  masters 
giving  credit  to  it?  Good  God!  is  that  a  state  in  which  3  man 
IB  to  say,  I  am  upon  the  defensive  F  I  am  on  my  guard  P  1 
■will  give  you  no  satisfaction  ?  I  have  promised  it,  but  I  have 
already  deferred  it  for  seven  or  eight  year"  '^  Is  not  this  tan- 
tamount to  a  denial  ? 

Mr.  Hastings,  with  this  great  body  of  bribery  against  hira, 
wag  providenti^y  freed  &om  Nundcomar,  one  of  his  ac- 
cusers ;  and  as  good  events  do  not  come  alone  (I  think  there 
ia  same  such  proverb),  it  did  so  happen  that  all  the  rest,  or  a. 
great  many  of  them,  ran  away.  But,  however,  the  recorded 
evidence  of  the  former  charges  continued  ;  so  new  evidence 
came  in  ;  and  Mr.  Hastings  enjoyed  that  happy  repose  which 
branded  peculation,  fised  and  eternized  upon  the  records  of 
the  Company,  must  leave  upon  a  mind  conscious  of  its  own 
integrity. 

My  lords,  I  wiU  venture  to  say,  there  is  no  man  but  owes 
something  to  his  character.  It  ia  the  grace,  undoubtedly,  of 
a  virtuous,  firm  mind  often  to  despise  common,  vulgar  ca- 
lumny ;  hut  if  ever  there  is  an  occasion  in  which  it  does  be- 
come such  a  mind  to  disprove  it,  it  ia  the  case  of  being 
charged  in  high  office  with  pecuniary  malversation,  pecuniary 
corruption.  There  is  no  case  in  which  it  becomes  an  honest 
man — much  leas  a  great  man — to  leave  upon  record  specific 
charges  against  him  of  corruption  in  his  government,  without 
taking  any  one  step  whatever  to  refute  them. 

Though  My.  Hastings  took  no  step  to  refute  the  charges, 
he  took  many  steps  to  punish  the  authors  of  them  ;  and 
those  miserable  people  who  had  the  folly  to  make  complaints 
against  Mr.  Hastings,  to  make  them  under  the  authority  of 
an  act  of  parliament,  under  every  sanction  of  public  fitith, 
yet  in  consequence  of  those  charges  every  person  concerned 
in  them  haa  been,  as  your  lordships  will  see,  since  hia  reato- 
ration  to  power,  abaolutely  undone ;  brought  from  the  high- 
est situation  to  the  lowest  misery  ;  so  that  they  may  have 
good  reason  to  repent  they  ever  trusted  an  Engbsh  council, 
that  they  ever  trusted  a  court  of  directors,  that  tliey  ever 
trusted  an  English  act  of  parliament,  that  they  ever  dared  tc 
make  their  complaints.  _ 
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And  here  I  charge  upon  Mr.  HaBtinga,  that  by  nevpr  taking 
a  aingle  step  to  defeat  or  detect  the  falsehood  of  any  ot 
those  charges  against  him,  and  by  pimiahtng  the  authors  at 
them,  he  has  been  guilty  of  such  a  subversion  of  all  the 
principles  of  British  government  as  will  deserve  and  will,  I 
dare  say,  meet  your  lordships'  most  severe  animadversion. 

In  the  course  of  this  inquiry  we  find  a  sort  of  pause  in 
his  peculations,  a  sort  of  gap  in  the  history,  as  if  pages  were 
torn  out.  Ho  longer  we  meet  with  the  same  activity  in 
taking  money  that  was  before  found;  not  even  a  trace  of 
complimentary  presents  is  to  be  found  in  the  records  dnring 
the  time  whilst  General  Clavering,  Colonel  Monson,  and 
Mr.  IVancia  formed  the  majority  of  the  council.  There 
seems  to  have  been  a  kind  of  truce  with  that  sort  of  conduct 
for  a  while,  and  Mr.  Hastings  rested  upon  his  arms.  How- 
ever, the  very  moment  Mr.  Hastings  returned  to  power,  pecu- 
lation began  again  just  at  the  same  instant ;  the  moment  we 
find  him  free  from  the  compulsion  and  terror  of  a  majority 
of  persons  otherwise  disposed  than  himself,  we  find  him  at 
his  peculation  again. 

My  lords,  at  this  time  very  serious  inquirieB  had  begun  in. 
the  House  of  Commons  concerning  peculation-  They  did 
not  go  directly  to  Bengal,  but  they  began  upon  the  coast  of 
Coromandel,  and  with  the  principal  governors  there.  There 
was,  however,  an  universal  opinion  (and  justly  founded)  that 
these  inquiries  would  go  to  tar  greater  lengths.  Mr.  Hastings 
was  resolved  then  to  change  the  whole  course  and  order  of 
his  proceeding.  Nothing  could  persuade  him  upon  any  ac- 
count to  lay  aside  hia  system  of  bribery ;  that  he  was  re- 
solved to  persevere  in.  The  point  was  now  to  reconcile  it 
witk  his  safety.  The  first  thing  he  did  was  to  attempt  to 
conceal  it,  and  accordingly  we  find  him  depositing  very  great 
sums  of  money  in  the  pubbc  treasury  through  the  means  of 
the  two  persons  I  have  already  mentioned,  namely,  the 
deputy-treasurer  and  the  accomptant,  paying  them  in  and 
taking  bonds  for  them  as  money  of  his  own,  and  bearing 
legal  mterest. 

This  was  his  method  of  endeavouring  to  conceal  some  at 
least  of  hia  bribes  (for  I  would  not  suggest,  nor  have  your 
I'jrdshipH  to  think,  that  I  believe  that  these  were  his  only 
bribes ;  for  there  is  reason  to  think  there  was  an  infinite 
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number  besides)  ;  but  it  did  so  happen  that  they  were  tliose 
bribes  which  he  thought  might  be  discoTtred,  some  of  which 
he  knew  were  diecovfred,  and  all  of  which  he  knew  might 
become  the  subject  of  a,  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  Hastings  said  he  might  have  concealed  them  for  ever. 
Every  one  knows  the  facility  of  concealing  corrupt  transac- 
tions everywhere,  in  India  particularly.  But  this  is  by  him- 
Belf  proved  not  to  be  tmivereally  true,  at  least  not  to  be  true 
in  his  own  opinion.  For  he  t^lls  you  in  bia  letter  from  Chel- 
tenbam  that  he  would  have  concealed  the  Nabob's  £100,000, 
but  that  the  magnitude  rendered  it  easy  of  disc-overy.  He, 
therefore,  avows  an  intention  of  concealment. 

But  it  happens  here  very  singularly,  that  this  sum,  whicb 
hia  fears  of  discovery  by  others  obliged  bim  to  discover  Mm- 
geJf,  happens  to  be  one  of  those  of  which  no  trace  whatso- 
ever appears,  except  merely  from  the  operation  of  hia  own 
apprehensions,  loiere  ia  no  collateral  testimony;  Middle- 
ton  knew  nothing  of  it ;  Anderson  knew  nothing  of  it.  It 
was  not  directly  communicated  to  the  faithful  Larkins  or 
the  trusty  Croftes — which  proves  indeed  the  facility  of  con- 
cealment. The  fact  is,  you  find  the  application  always  upon 
the  discovery.  But  concealment  or  discovery  is  a  tning  of 
accident. 

The  bribes  which  I  have  hitherto  brought  before  yonr 
lordships  belong  to  the  first  period  of  his  bribery,  before  he 
thought  of  the  doctrine  on  wliich  he  has  since  defended  it. 

There  are  many  other  bribes  which  we  charge  him  with 
having  received  during  this  first  period,  before  an  improving 
conversation  and  close  virtuous  connection  with  great  lawyers 
Lad  taught  him  how  to  practise  bribes  in  such  a  manner  aa 
to  defy  detection,  and  instead  of  punishment  to  plead  merit. 
I  am  not  bound  to  find  order  and  consistency  in  guilt ;  it  ia 
the  reign  of  disorder.  The  order  of  the  proceeding,  aa  far 
as  I  am  able  to  trace  such  a  scene  of  prevarication,  direct 
fraud,  falsehood,  and  falaification  of  the  public  accounts,  was 
tliis : — From  bribes  he  knew  he  could  never  abstain ;  and  bia 
then  precarious  situation  made  him  the  more  rapacious.  He 
knew  that  a  few  of  his  former  bribes  had  been  discovered, 
declared,  recorded  ;  that  for  the  moment  indeed  be  was  se- 
cure, because  all  informers  had  been  punished,  and  all  coi;- 
^^ealers  rewarded.     He  expected  houriy  a  total  change  in  the 
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council;  and  that  men  like  Clavering  and  Monsciu  miglit  bo 
again  joined  to  Fraacia;  that  some  great  avenger  should  arise 
from  their  aahea, — "  Exoriare  aliquia  nostris  ex  oesihus  ul- 
tor," — and  that  a  more  severe  investigation  and  an  infinitely 
more  full  display  would  be  made  of  his  robbery  thaa  hitherto 
had  been  done.  He  therefore  began  in  the  agony  of  his 
guilt  to  cast  about  for  some  device  by  which  he  might  con- 
tinue hiH  offence,  if  possible,  with  impunity, — and  possibly 
make  a  merit  of  it.  He  therefore  first  carefully  perused  the 
act  of  parliament  forbidding  bribery,  and  his  old  covenant 
engaging  him  not  to  receive  presents.  And  here  he  was 
more  successful  than  upon  former  occasions.  If  ever  an  act 
was  studiously  and  carefully  framed  to  prevent  bribery,  it  ia 
that  law  of  the  thirteenth  of  the  king,  which,  he  well  ob- 
serves, admits  no  latitude  of  construction,  no  subterfuge,  no 
escape,  no  evasion.  Yet  has  he  found  a  defence  of  his  crimes 
even  in  the  very  provisions  which  were  made  for  their  pre- 
vention and  their  punishment.  Besides  the  penalty  which 
belongs  to  every  informer,  the  East  India  Company  was  in- 
vested with  a  fiction  of  property  in  all  such  bribes,  in  order 
to  drag  them  with  more  facility  out  of  the  corrupt  hands 
which  held  them.  Tbe  covenant,  with  an  exception  of  £100, 
and  the  act  of  pariiament  without  any  exception,  declared 
that  the  governor-general  and  council  shonld  receive  no  pre- 
sents for  their  own  use.  He  therefore  concluded  that  the 
system  of  bribery  and  eitottiou  might  be  clandestinely  and 
safeiy  carried  on,  provided  the  party  taking  the  bribes  had  an 
inward  intention  and  mental  reservation  that  they  shoiJd  be 
privately  applied  to  the  Company's  service,  in  any  way  the 
briber  should  think  fit ;  aud  that  on  many  occasions  this 
would  prove  the  best  method  of  supply  for  the  esigencies  of 
their  service. 

He  accordingly  formed,  or  pretended  to  form,  a  private 
bribe  exchequer,  collateral  with,  and  independent  of,  the 
Company's  pubhc  exchequer,  though  in  some  cases  admin-  ■ 
istered  by  those  whom  for  hjs  purposes  he  had  placed  in  the 
regular  oJBcial  department.  It  is  no  wonder  that  he  has 
taken  to  himself  an  estraordinary  degree  of  merit.  For 
Burely  such  an  invention  of  finance  I  believe  never  was  heard 
of, — an  exchequer  wherein  extortion  was  the  assessor,  fraud 
the  cashier,  confusion  the  nccomptonti,  concealment  the  re- 
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^^Hborter,  and  oblivion  the  remembrancer :  in  short,  auch  as  1 
^Btelieye  oo  man,  but  one  driven  by  guilt  into  pbrenzy,  could   | 
^*  ever  have  dreamed  of. 

He  treats  the  official  and  regular  directors  with  juat  con- 
tempt, aa  a  parcel  of  mean,  mechanical  boot -keepers.  He  is 
an  eccentric  book-keeper,  a  Pindaric  aecomptaut.  1  have 
heard  of  "  the  poet's  eye  in  a  fine  phreniy  roUing,"  Here 
waa  a  revenue,  exacted  from  whom  he  pleased,  at  what  times 
he  pleased,  in  what  proportions  he  pleased,  through  what  per- 
sona he  pleased,  by  what  means  he  pleased,  to  be  SL-counted 
for  or  not  at  hia  ifiacretion,  and  to  be  applied  to  what  service 
he  thought  proper.  I  do  believe  your  lordships  stand  aston- 
ished at  thia  seheme ;  and  indeed  I  should  be  very  loath  to 
venture  to  state  such  a  scheme  at  all,  however  I  might  have 
credited  it  myself,  to  any  sober  ears,  if,  in  his  defence  before 
the  House  of  Commons  and  before  the  Lords,  he  had  not  di- 
rectly admitted  the  fact  of  taking  the  bribes  or  forbidden 
presents,  and  had  not  in  thoue  defences,  and  much  more  fully 
in  his  eorresnon  deuce  with  the  directors,  admitted  the  fact, 
and  justified  it  upon  these  very  principles. 

As  this  is  a  thing  ho  unheard  of  and  unejampled  in  the 

B world,  I  shaJl  first  endeavour  to  account,  as  well  aa  I  can, 
fi>r  his  motives  to  it,  which  your  lordships  will  receive  or  re- 
pBCt,  juat  as  you  shall  find  them  tally  with  the  evidence  before 
you.  I  aay  hia  motives  to  it,  because  I  contend  that  public 
ralid  reasons  for  it  he  could  have  none :  and  the  idea  of  mak- 
ing the  corruption  of  the  governor-general  a  resource  to  the 
Company  never  did  or  could  for  a  moment  enter  into  hia 
thoughts.— I  shall  then  take  notice  of  the  juridical  coiistnic- 
tiona  upon  which  he  juatiflca  hia  acting  in  this  extraordinary 
manner. — ^And,  lastly,  show  you  the  concealments,  prevarit'a- 
tions,  and  falsehoods,  with  which  he  endeavours  to  cover  it. 
Because  wherever  you  find  a  concealment  you  make  a  dis- 
covery. Accounts  of  money  received  and  paid  ought  to  be 
regular  and  of&cial. 

He  wrote  over  to  the  Court  of  Directors  that  there  were 
certain  auma  of  money  he  had  received,  and  which  were  not 
^his  own,  but  that  he  had  received  them  for  their  use.     By 
KCliiB  time  hia  intercourse  with  gentlemen  of  the  law  becante 
lore  considerable  than  it  had  been  before.     When  first  at- 
^ked  for  presents,  he  never  denied  the  receipt  of  them,  at 
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pretended  to  say  tbey  were  fr.r  public  purposes ;  bul  upon  look- 
ing more  into  the  covenants,  and  probably  ^^^tb  better  legal 
adWce,  he  found  that  no  money  could  be  legdly  received  top 
his  ofl-n  use ;  but  aa  tbese  bribes  were  directly  given  and  re- 
ceived as  for  bis  own  use,  yet  (says  be)  there  was  an  inward 
destination  of  them  in  my  own  mind  to  your  benefit,  and  to 
your  benefit  have  I  applied  them. 

Nov;  here  is  a  new  ajstem  of  bribery,  contrary  to  law,  very 
ingenious  in  the  contrivance,  but,  I  believe,  as  unlikely  to 
produce  its  intended  effect  upon  the  mind  of  man  as  any 
pretence  that  was  ever  used.  Here  Mr.  Hastings  changes 
his  ground.  Before,  he  was  accused  as  a  peculator ;  be  did 
not  deny  the  fact ;  he  did  not  refund  the  money  ;  be  fought 
it  off;  be  stood  upon  the  defensive,  and  used  all  the  means 
in  his  power  to  prevent  the  inquiry.  That  was  the  first  era 
of  bis  corruption, — a  bold,  ferocious,  plain,  downright  use  of 
power.  In  the  second,  he  is  grown  a  little  more  careful  and 
guarded, — the  effect  of  aubtilty.  He  appears  no  longer  as  a 
defendant;  he  holds  himself  up  with  afirm,  dignified,  and  erect 
countenauce,  and  says,  I  am  not  here  any  longer  as  a  delin- 

3uent,  a  receiver  of  bribes,  to  be  punished  for  what  I  have 
one  wrong,  or  at  least  to  suffer  in  my  character  for  it.  No, 
I  am  a  great  inventive  genius,  who  have  gone  out  of  alt  the 
ordinary  roads  of  finance,  have  made  great  discoveries  in  the 
unknown  regions  of  that  science,  and  have  for  the  first  time 
established  the  corruption  of  the  supreme  magistrate  as  a 
principle  of  resource  for  government. 

There  are  crimes,  undoubtedly,  of  great  magnitude,  natu- 
rally fitted  to  create  horror,  and  that  loudly  call  for  ptiniab- 
raent,  that  have  yet  no  idea  of  turpitude  anneied  to  them ; 
but  imelean  bands,  bribery.  Tensility,  and  peculation  are 
offences  of  turpitude,  such  as  in  a  governor  at  once  debase 
the  person  and  degrade  the  government  itself,  making  it  not 
only  horrible  but  vile  and  contemptible  in  the  eyes  of  all  man- 
kind. In  this  humiliation  and  abjectness  of  guilt  be  comes 
here  not  as  a  criminal  on  his  defence,  but  as  avast  fertile  genius, 
who  has  made  astonishing  discoveries  in  the  art  of  govern- 
ment; — " Dicam  intigne,  recetia,  alio  indicium,  ore" — who, 
by  his  flaming  zeal  ana  the  prolific  ardour  and  energy  of  bis 
mind,  has  boldly  dashed  out  of  the  common  path,  and  served 
bis  countiy  by  new  and  untrodden  ways  ;  and  now  be  gene> 
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oualy  comraimicates,  for  the  benefit  of  all  future  goremoni 
and  all  future  governments,  the  grand  arcanum  of  his  long 
aod  t-oilsome  researches.  He  ia  the  first,  but  if  we  do  not 
take  good  care  he  will  not  be  the  lost,  that  has  established 
the  corruption  of  the  supreme  magistrate  among  the  settled 
resources  of  the  state  ;  and  he  leaves  this  principle  as  a  bounti- 
ful  donation,  as  the  richest  deposit  that  ever  was  made  in  the  I 

treasury  of  Bengal.     He  claims  glory  and  renown  from  that  j 

by  which  every  other  person  since  the  beginning  of  time  haa  ] 

been   dishonoured  sad  disgraced.     It  has  been  said  of  an  ] 

ambassador,  that  he  is  a  person  employed  to  tell  hes  for  the 
advantage  of  the  court  that  sends  him.  His  is  patriotic 
bribery  and  public-spirited  corruption.  He  is  a  peculator 
for  the  good  of  his  country.  It  bas  been  said  that  private 
vices  are  public  benefits.  He  goes  the  full  length  of  that 
position,  and  turns  hia  private  peculation  into  a  public  good. 
This  is  what  you  are  to  thank  him  for.  Tou  are  to  consider 
him  as  a  great  inventor  upon  this  occasion.  Mr.  Hastings 
improves  on  this  principle.     He  ia  a  robber  in  gross,  and  a  — 

thief  in  detail ;  he  steals,  he  filches,  he  plunders,  he  oppresses, 
he  exhorts — all  for  the  good  of  tbedear  East  India  Company 
— all  for  the  advantage  of  his  honoured  masters,  the  proprie- 
tors— all  in  gratitude  to  the  dear  perfidious  court  of  direct- 
ora,  who  have  been  in  a  practice  to  heap  "  insults  on  hia  per- 
son, slanders  on  his  character,  and  indignities  on  his  station ; 
who  never  had  the  confidence  in  him  that  they  had  in  the 
meanest  of  his  predecessors." 

If  you  sanction  this  practice,  if,  after  all  you  have  ei- 
acted  from  the  people  by  your  tasea  and  public  imposts, 
you  are  to  let  loose  your  servants  upoiji  them  to  extort  by 
bribery  and  peculation   what  they  can  from  them,  for  the  I 

purpose  of  applying  it  to  the  public  service  only  whenever 
they  pleoae,  this  shocking  consequence  will  follow  from  it. 
If  vour  governor  is  discovered  in  taking  a  bribe,  he  will  say, 
Wtat  is  that  to  you  F  mind  your  business;  I  intend  it  for  the 
public  service.  The  man  who  dates  to  accuse  him  loses  the 
favour  of  the  governor-general  and  the  India  Company. 
Tbey  wilt  say,  the  governor  has  been  doing  a  meritorious 
action,  extorting  bribes  for  our  benefit,  and  you  have  the  im- 
pudence to  think  of  prosecuting  him.  So  that  the  moment  the 
^tnbe  U  detected  it  is  iastimtly  turned  into  a  merit  j  and  we  I 
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shall  prove  that  this  is  the  case  with  Mr.  Hastings,  whenevef 
a  bribe  has  been  diBcovered, 

1  am  now  to  inform  your  lordships,  that,  when  he  mada' 
thesB  great  discoveries  to  the  court  of  directors,  he  nev^', 
teOa  them  who  gave  him  the  money  ;  upon  what  occasion  hfl' 
received  it ;  by  what  hands  ;  or  to  what  purposes  he  applied  it. 

When  he  can  himself  give  no  account  of  his  motives,  and' 
even  declares  that  he  cannot  assign  any  cause,  I  am  author-' 
ized  and  required  to  find  motives  for  him — corrupt  motives 
for  a  corrupt  act.  There  la  no  one  capital  act  of  his  adminis- 
tration that  did  not  strongly  imply  corruption.  "Wien  b. 
man  is  known  to  be  free  fi\>m  all  imputation  of  taking  money, 
and  it  becomes  aa  established  part  of  his  character,  the  erroM^. 
or  even  crimes,  of  his  administration  ought  to  be,  and  are  ia 

Smeral,  traced  to  other  sources.  You  know  it  is  a  maxim. 
ut  once  convict  a  man  of  bribery  in  any  instance,  and  oncei 
bv  direct  evidence,  and  you  are  fumiBhed  with  a  rule  of  irro- 
aistible  presumption  that  every  other  irregular  net,  by  which 
unlawful  gain  may  arise,  is  done  upon  the  same  corrupt 
motive,  Semel  malue  prwaumifur  semper  malvs.  As  for  good 
acta  candour,  charity,  justice,  oblige  me  not  to  assign  evil 
motives,  unless  they  serve  some  scandalous  purpose,  or 
terminate  in  some  manifest  evil  end, — bo  justice,  reason,  and' 
common  sense  compel  me  to  suppose  that  wicked  acts  have^ 
been  done  upon  motives  correspondent  to  their  nature.i 
Otherwise  I  reverse  all  the  principles  of  judgment  which  can* 
guide  the  human  mind,  and  accept  even  the  symptoms,  tho- 
marks,  and  criteria  of  guilt,  as  presumptions  of  innocence.. 
One  that  confounds  good  and  evil  is  on  enemy  to  the  good. 

His  conduct  upon  these  occasions  may  be  thought  irra- 
tional. But,  thank  God,  guilt  was  never  a  rational  thing;  it 
distorts  aU  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  it  perverts  them,  it 
leaves  a  man  no  longer  in  the  free  use  of  his  reason ;  it  puts 
him  into  confusion.  He  has  recourse  to  such  miserable  anj' 
absurd  expedients  for  covering  his  guilt,  as  all  those  who  are 
used  to  sit  in  the  seat  of  judgment  know  have  been  the  causftl 
of  detection  of  half  the  villaniea  in  the  world.  To  argue  that 
these  could  not  be  his  reasons,  because  they  were  not  wise, 
sound,  and  substantial,  would  be  to  suppose,  what  is  not  tniOt 
that  bad  men  were  always  discreet  and  able.  But  I  cac  very 
well  &om  the  circumstaiiceB  discover  motives,  which  m^? 
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«ffect  a  giddy,  superficial,  shattered,  guilty,  aiisioiiB,  reatless 
miud,  full  of  tlie  weak  reftourcea  of  fraud,  craft,  and  intrigue, 
that  might  induce  him  to  make  these  discoveries,  and  to  make 
them  in  the  manner  he  has  done.  !Not  rational  and  well- 
fitted  lor  their  purpoaea,  1  am  very  ready  to  admit.  For 
God  forhid  that  guilt  should  ever  leave  a  man  the  free,  undis- 
turbed use  of  hia  facultiea.  For  as  guilt  never  rose  from  a 
true  use  of  our  rational  facultiea,  so  it  is  very  frequently 
Buhveraivo  of  them,  &od  forhid  that  prudence,  the  first  of 
all  the  virtues,  as  well  aa  the  supreme  director  of  them  all, 
should  ever  be  employed  in  the  service  of  any  of  the  vices. — 
No  ;  it  takes  the  lead,  and  is  never  found  where  justice  does 
not  accompany  it ;  and,  if  ever  it  ie  attempted  to  bring  it  into 
the  service  of  the  vices,  it  immediately  suhverta  their  cause. 
It  tends  to  their  discovery,  and,  I  hope  ar.d  trust,  finally  to 
their  utter  ruin  and  destruction. 

In  the  first  place  I  am  to  remark  to  your  lordships,  that 
the  accounts  he  has  given  of  one  of  these  sums  of  money 
are  totaUy  false  and  contradictory.  Now  there  is  not  a 
stronger  presumption,  nor  can  one  want  more  reason,  to  judge 
a  transaction  fraudulent,  than  that  the  accounts  given  of  it 
are  contradictory ;  and  he  has  given  three  accounts  utterly 
irreconcilable  with  each  other.  He  is  asked.  How  came 
you  to  take  bonds  for  this  money  if  it  was  not  your  own  ? 
How  eame  you  to  vitiate  and  corrupt  the  state  of  the  Com- 
pany's records,  and  to  Btr.,te  yourself  a  lender  to  the  Company, 
when  in  reality  you  was  their  debtor  ?  His  answer  was,  I 
really  cannot  tell ;  I  have  forgot  my  reasons  •  the  distance 
of  time  is  so  great  (namely,  a  time  of  about  two  years, 
or  not  so  long),  I  cannot  give  an  account  of  the  matter ; 
perhaps  I  had  thia  motive ;  perhaps  I  had  another  ;  (but 
what  is  the  most  curious)  perhaps  1  had  none  at  all 
which  I  can  now  recollect.  You  shall  hear  the  account 
which  Mr.  Hastings  himself  gives,  hia  own  fraudulent 
representation  of  these  corrupt  transactions.  "  For  my  mo- 
tives for  withholding  the  several  receipts  from  the  know- 
ledge of  the  council  or  of  the  court  of  directors,  and  for  taking 
bonds  for  part  of  these  sums,  and  paying  others  into  the 
treasury  as  deposits  on  my  own  account,  I  have  generally 
■'..covtoted  in  my  letter  to  the  honourable  the  court  of  directoM 
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of  t!ie  22d  of  May,  1782,  namely,  that  I  either  cliooae  to  cch- 
seal  the  first  receipts  from  public  curiosity  by  receiving  bonds 
fur  tbe  amount,  or  poBslbly  acted  without  any  studied  design 
which  my  memory,  at  that  distance  of  time,  could  rerify  j 
and  that  I  did  not  think  it  worth  my  care  to  observe  the  same 
moans  with  the  rent.  It  will  not  be  expected  that  I  should 
be  able  to  give  a  more  correct  explanation  of  my  intentions 
after  a  lapse  of  three  years,  having  declared  at  the  time  that 
many  particuiare  had  escaped  my  remembrance ;  neither 
shail  I  attempt  to  add  more  than  the  clearer  affirmation  of  tha 
facts  implied  in  that  report  of  them,  and  such  inferences  as 
neceaaanly  or  with  a  strong  probability  follow  them." 

My  lords,  you  see,  as  to  any  direct  explanation,  that  he 
fairly  gives  it  up  :  he  has  used  artifice  and  stratagem,  which 
he  knows  will  not  do ;  and  at  last  attempts  to  cover  the 
treachery  of  his  conduct  by  the  treachery  of  his  memory, 
^Frequent  applications  were  made  to  Mr.  Hastings  upon  this 
article  from  the  Company — gentle  hints,  gemitus  columbx — f 
rather  little  amorous  complaints,  that  he  was  not  more  open, 
and  communicative ;  but  all  these  gentle  insinuations  were 
never  able  to  draw  from  him  any  further  account  till  ho 
came  to  England.  When  he  came  here,  ho  left  not  only  hia 
memory,  but  all  his  notes  and  references,  behind  in  India. 
When  in  India,  the  Company  could  get  no  account  of  them, 
because  he  himself  was  not  in  England ;  and  when  he  was  ia 
England,  they  could  get  no  account,  because  hia  papers  were 
in  India.  He  then  sends  over  to  Mr.  Larkins  to  give  that 
account  of  his  affairs  which  he  was  not  able  to  give  him* 
self.  Observe,  here  is  a  man  taking:  money  privately,  cor- 
ruptly and  which  was  to  be  sanctified  by  the  future  applies^ 
to  of  t  tak  ng  false  securities  to  cover  it ;  and  who,  wheu 
called  upon  to  tell  whom  he  got  the  money  from,  for  what 
e  ds  and  on  what  occasion,  neither  will  tell  in  India,  nor  can 
tell  n  England,  but  sends  for  such  an  account  as  he  boa 
hoUnht  proper  to  furnish. 

I  am  now  to  bring  before  you  an  account  of  what  I  think 
much  the  most  serious  part  of  the  effects  of  his  system  of 
bribery,  corruption,  and  peculation.  My  lords,  I  am  to  state 
to  yoii  the  astonishing  and  almost  incredible  means  he  made 
uee  of  to  lay  all  the  country  under  contribution,  to  brirg  the 
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...y^ole  into  aueli  dejection  as  should  put  hia  bribes  out  of  tlic 
^^■y  of  discovery.      Such  imother  example  of  boldness  and 

■  ^^^aitrivance  I  believe  the  world  cannot  fnmish. 

^-  I  have  already  shown  amongst  the  mass  of  his  oorruptions, 
"^SJaat  he  let  the  whole  of  the  lands  to  farm  to  the  banyans, 
^^9ert,  that  he  sold  the  whole  Mahomedan  government  of  tlint 
"'Sountry  to  a  woman.     This  was  bold  enough,  one  shonld 

*  "tliink ;   but  without  entering  into  the  circumatances  of  tlie 

*  *B¥enue  change,  in  1772,  1  am  to  tell  your  lordships,  that  he 
"  had   appointed  sii   provincial  councilB,   each  consiating  of 

*  Biany  members,  who  had  the  ordinary  admioiatration  of  civil 
justice  in  that  country,  and  the  whole  buainess  of  the  coUec- 

■  tion  of  the  revenues. 

■  These  provincial  councils  accounted  to  the  governor- 
general  and  council,  who  in  the  revenue  department  had  the 

*  whole  management,  control,  and  regulation  of  the  revenue. 
Mr.  Hastings  did  in  several  papers  to  the  court  of  directors 
declare,  that  the  eatablishment  of  these  provincial  council?, 
which  at  first  he  stated  only  as  experimental,  had  proved 
useful  in  the  experiment.  And  on  that  use,  and  upon  that 
experiment,  he  had  sent  even  the  plan  of  aa  act  of  parlia- 
ment, to  have  it  confirmed  with  the  last  and  moat  aacred  au- 
thority of  this  country.  The  court  of  directors  desired,  that, 
if  he  thought  any  other  method  more  proper,  he  would  send 
it  to  them  for  their  approbation. 

Thus  the  whole  fece  of  the  British  government,  the  whole 
of  its  order  and  constitution,  remained  from  1772  to  1781. 
He  had  got  rid,  some  time  before  this  period,  by  death,  of 
Gteneral  Clavering ;  by  death,  of  Colonel  Monaon ;  aud  by 
vexation  and  persecution,  and  his  consequent  dereliction  of 
authority,  he  had  shaken  off  Mr.  Francia.  The  whole  coun- 
cil eouaiflting  only  of  himaelf  and  Mr.  "Wheler,  he,  having 
the  casting  vote,  was  in  effect  the  whole  council ;  and  if  ever 
there  waa  a  time  when  principle,  decency,  and  decorum  ren- 
dered it  improper  for  him  to  do  any  extraordinary  acta  with- 
out the  aanetion  of  the  court  of  directors,  that  was  the  time 
Mr.  WTielerwas  taken  off,  despair  perhaps  rendering  the 
man,  who  had  been  in  oppositioa  futilely  before,  compliable. 
Tho  man  is  dead.  He  certainly  did  not  oppose  him  j  if  he 
'  ',  it  would  iiave  been  in  vain.  But  those  very  circum- 
ii'cs,  which  rendered  it  atrocious  in  Mr.  Hastings  to  make 
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fliiy  cliauge,  induced  liim  to  mnke  this. — He  thought  that  a 
monient's  time  waa  not  to  be  lost, — that  other  colleagues  mi^'fat 
I'ome  where  be  might  be  overpowered  by  a.  majority  agatu,- 
aiid  not  able  to  puraue  bia  corrupt  plans.  Therefore  he  was 
resolved — your  lordBhipa  will  remark  the  whole  of  this  most- 
during  and  systematic  plan  of  bribery  and  peculation, — he- 
resolved  to  put  it  out  of  the  power  ot  his  council  in  future. 
to  check  or  control  bim  in  any  of  his  evil  practicea. 

The  first  thing  he  did  waa  to  form  an  ostensible  council  at 
Calcutta  for  the  mauagement  of  the  revenues,  which  was  not 
effectually  bound,  except  it  thought  fit,  to  make  any  reference 
to  the  supreme  council.  He  delegated  to  them —  that  ia,  to 
four  covenanted  servants — those  functions  which,  by  act  of 

Earliament  and  the  Company's  orders,  were  to  be  exercised 
V  the  council  general ;  he  delegated  to  four  gentlemen,  Grea> 
tures  of  his  own,  his  own  powers,  but  he  laid  them  out  to 
good  interest.  It  appears  odd,  that  one  of  the  Sret  acts  of  a 
f;uvenior-general,  so  jealous  of  his  power  as  he  is  known  to 
be,  as  soon  ae  he  had  all  the  power  in  his  own  hands,  should 
be  to  put  all  the  revenues  out  of  bis  own  control.  Thia  upon 
the  first  view  is  an  estraordiuary  proceeding.  His  next  step 
was,  without  apprising  the  court  ot  directors  of  his  intention, 
ov  without  having  given  an  idea  of  any  such  intention  to  his 
colleagues  while  alive,  either  those  who  died  in  India,  or  those 
who  afterwards  returned  to  Europe  in  one  day,  in  a  moment 
to  annihilate  the  whole  authority  of  the  provincial  councils, 
and  delegate  the  whole  power  to  these  four  gentlemen. 
These  four  gentlemen  had  for  tlieir  secretary  an  agent  given 
them  by  Mr.  Hastings ;  a  name  that  jou  will  often  hear  <rf 
— a  name  at  the  sound  of  which  all  India  turns  pale — the 
most  wicked,  the  most  atrocious,  the  boldest,  the  most 
dexterous  villain  that  ever  the  rank  servitude  of  that  country 
has  produced,  My  lords,  I  am  speaking  with  the  most  as- 
sured freedom,  because  there  never  was  a  friend  of  Mr.  Hast- 
ings, there  never  was  a  foe  of  Mr.  Hastings,  there  never  wae 
any  human  person  that  ever  diifered  on  this  occasion,  or  ei- 

Sessed  any  other  idea  of  Guuga  Govin  Sing,  the  friend  ol 
r.  Hastings,  whom  he  intrusted  with  thia  iniportant  post. 
But  you  shall  hear  from  the  account  given  by  themselvea 
what  the  council  thought  of  their  functions,  of  their  efficiency 
for  the  charge,  and  in  whose  hands  that  efficiency  really  was. 
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Ebcg,  hope,  and  truat,  that  your  lordshipB  will  learn  from 
s  persons  tbemaelves  who  were  appoiiited  to  execute  the 
-juice  their  opinion  of  the  real  execution  of  it,  in  order  that 
you  may  judge  of  the  plan  for  which  he  destroyed  the  whole 
English  administration  in  India,  "  The  committee  must  have 
a  (iewaii,  or  eseeulive  officer,  call  him  hy  what  name  you 
please.     This  man  in  fact  haa  all  the  revenue  paid  at  the 

? residency  at  his  disposal,  and  can,  if  he  haa  any  abilities, 
ring  all  the  renters  under  contribution.  It  is  little  advan- 
tage to  restrain  the  committee  themselves  from  bribery  or 
corruption,  when  their  eiecutive  oiEcer  has  the  power  of 
practising  both  undetected. 

"  To  display  the  arts  employed  by  a  native  on  such  ocea- 
sions  would  fill  a  volume.  He  dieeovers  the  secret  resources 
of  the  zemindars  and  renters,  their  enemies  and  competitors ; 
and  by  the  engines  of  hope  and  fear,  raised  upon  these  foun- 
dations, he  can  work  them  to  his  purpose.  The  committee, 
with  the  best  intentions,  best  abilities,  and  steadiest  applica- 
tion, must  after  all  be  a  tool  in  the  hands  of  their  dewan." 

Your  lordships  see  what  the  opinion  of  the  council  was  of 
their  own  constitution.  Tou  see  for  what  it  was  made.  You 
see  for  what  purposes  the  great  revenue-tniat  was  taken  from 
the  council  general,  from  the  supreme  government.  You 
see  for  what  purposes  the  eiecutive  power  was  destroyed. 
Tou  have  it  from  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  this  eommission, 
at  first  four  in  number,  and  afterwards  five,  who  was  the  most 
active  efficient  member  of  it.  You  see  it  waa  made  for  the 
purpose  of  being  a  too!  in  the  hands  of  Gunga  Govin  Sing ; 
that  integrity,  ability,  and  vigilance  could  avail  nothing ;  that 
the  wliole  country  might  he  laid  under  contribution  by  this 
man,  and  that  he  could  thus  practise  bribery  with  impunity. 
Thus,  your  lordships  see,  the  delegation  of  all  the  authority 
of  the  country,  above  and  below,  is  given  hy  Mr.  Hastings  to 
this  GuDgft  Goviu  Sing.  The  screen,  the  veil  spread  before 
this  transaction,  is  torn  open  hy  the  very  people  themselves 
who  are  the  tools  in  it.  They  confess  they  can  do  nothing ; 
they  know  they  are  instruments  in  the  hands  of  Gunga 
Govin  Sing ;  and  Mr.  Hastings  uses  hia  name  and  authority 
to  make  them  sucli  in  the  hands  of  the  basest,  the  wickedest, 
the  eorruptest,  the  mout  audacious  and  atrocious  villain  ever 
'      'd  of.     It  is  to  him  all  the  English  authority  itt  sacridced. 
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and  four  gentlemen  are  appoiated  to  be  hia  tools  and  lustra- 
mHiita. — Tools  and  instruments  for  what  ?  They  themselToa 
etate,  that,  if  he  haa  the  inclination,  he  haa  the  ]K)wer  and 
ability,  to  lay  the  whole  country  under  contribution ;  that  he 
enters  into  the  moat  minute  aecreta  of  every  individual  in  it, 
geta  into  the  bottom  of  their  family  affairs,  and  has  a  power 
totally  to  subvert  and  destroy  them ;  and  we  shall  ahow  upon 
that  head  that  he  well  fulillled  the  purposes  for  which  he 
was  appoiat«d.  Did  Mr.  Hastinga  pretend  to  say,  that  he 
destroyed  the  provincial  councils  for  their  comiptaesa  or  in- 
sufficiency, when  he  dissolved  them  F  No  ;  he  saya  he  haa 
no  objection  to  their  competency,  no  charge  to  make  against 
their  conduct,  but  that  he  has  destroyed  them  far  his  new 
arrangement.  And  what  is  hia  new  arrangement  ?  Gungs 
Govin  Sing.  Forty  English  gentlemen  were  removed  &om 
their  offices  by  that  change.  Mr.  Hastings  did  it,  however, 
very  eeonoipically ;  for  all  these  gentlemen  were  instantly  put 
upon  pensions,  and  consequently  burdened  the  establishment 
with  a  new  charge.  Well,  but  the  new  council  was  formed 
and  constituted  upon  a  very  economical  principle  alao.  These 
five  gentlemen,  you  will  have  it  in  proof,  with  the  necessary 
espeuses  of  their  office,  were  a  charge  of  £62,000  a  year  upon 
the  eatabhsbment.  But  for  great,  eminent,  capital  aervicea, 
£0^,000,  though  a  much  larger  aum  than  what  was  thought 
fit  to  be  allowed  for  the  members  of  the  supreme  coundl 
itself,  way  be  admitted.  I  will  paas  it.  It  shall  be  granted 
to  Mr.  Hastings  that  these  pensions,  though  they  created  a 
new  burden  on  the  establishment,  were  all  well  dispoaed, 
provided  the  council  did  their  duty,  But  you  have  heard 
what  they  say  themselves — they  are  not  there  put  to  do  any 
duty,  they  can  do  no  duty;  their  abilities,  their  integri^ 
avail  them  nothing, — they  are  tools  in  the  hands  of  Gunga 
Govin  8ing.  Mr.  Hastings  then  has  loaded  the  revenue 
with  £62,000  a  year,  to  make  Gunga  Govin  Sing  master  of 
the  kingdom  of  Bengal,  Bahar,  and  Orissa.  What  must  the 
thing  to  be  moved  he,  when  the  machinery,  when  the  necessary 
toola  for  Gunga  Govin  Sing,  have  cost  £62,000  a  year  to  the 
Company  ?  There  it  ia — it  is  not  my  representation — not 
the  representation  of  observant  strangera,  of  good  and  decent 
people,  that  understand  the  nature  of  that  service,  but  the 
opinion  of  the  toola  themaelvea. 
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Now,  did  Mr.  Hastings  employ  Gimga  Govin  Sing  witt' 
out  a  knowledgeofhiBeharaeteFp  His  character  was  inowii 
to  Mr.  Hastings  ;  it  was  recorded  long  before,  when  lie  wan 
turned  out  of  another  office.  During  my  long  residence, 
flflys  he,  in  this  country,  this  is  the  firet  time  1  heard  of  thu 
CMracter  of  Gunga  Govin  Sing  being  infamous.  No  in- 
formation I  have  received,  though  I  have  heard  many  people 
epeak  ill  of  him,  ever  pointed  to  any  particular  act  of  infamy 
committed  by  Gunga  Goviu  Sing.  I  have  no  intimate 
knowledge  of  Gunga  Govin  Sing.  What  I  understood  of 
hia  character  has  been  from  Europeans  as  well  as  natives. 
After — "  He  had  many  enemies  at  the  time  he  was  proposed 
to  be  employed  in  the  Company's  service,  and  not  one  advo- 
*a/e  among  the  natives  who  had  immediate  access  to  myself. 
I  think,  therefore,  if  his  character  bad  been  such  as  has  been 
described,  the  knowledge  of  it  could  hardly  have  failed  to 
have  been  ascertained  to  me  by  the  tmee\fie  facts.  I  have 
heard  him  loaded,  as  I  have  many  others,  with  general  re- 
proaches, but  have  never  heard  any  one  express  a  doubt  of 
hi*  abiUtieg"  Now,  if  anything  in  tlie  world  should  induce 
you  to  put  the  whole  truKt  of  the  revenues  of  Bengal,  both 
above  and  below,  into  the  bands  of  a  single  man,  and  to 
delegate  to  him  the  whole  jurisdiction  of  the  country,  it  must 
be  that  he  either  was,  or  at  least  was  reputed  to  be,  a  man  of 
integrity.  Mr.  Hastings  does  not  pretend  that  be  is  reputed 
to  be  a  man  of  integrity.  He  knew  that  he  was  not  able  to 
contradict  the  charge  brought  against  him;  and  that  he  had 
been  turned  out  of  ofBce  by  his  colleagnes,  for  reasons  as- 
signed upon  record,  and  approved  by  the  directors, — for  mal- 
versation in  office.  He  had,  indeed,  crept  again  into  the 
Calcutta  committee ;  and  they  were  upon  the  point  of  turning 
him  out  for  malversation,  when  Mr.  Hastings  saved  them  the 
trouble  by  turning  out  the  whole  committee,  consisting  of  a 
president  and  five  membei's.  So  tliat  in  all  times,  in  all  cha- 
racters, in  all  places,  he  stood  aa  a  man  of  a  had  character 
and  evil  repute,  though  supposed  to  be  a  man  of  great 
abilities.  I 

My  lords,  permit  me  for  one  moment  to  drop  my  represent- 
ative character  here,  and  to  speak  to  your  lordahipa  only  as  a  , 
man  of  some  esperienoe  in  the  world,  and  conversant  with  tho              J 
aftairs  of  men,  and  with  the  characters  of  men.                          ^^^Jl 
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I  do  then  declare  my  eonriction,  and  wish  it  may  stand  r» 
corded  to  posterity,  that  there  never  was  a  bad  man  that  had 
ability  for  good  service.  It  is  not  in  the  nature  of  such  ineii; 
their  minds  are  ho  distorted  to  selfish  purpoaea,  to  knariBh, 
artificial,  and  crafty  nieaaa  of  accompDahmg  those  aetfish 
ends,  that,  if  put  to  any  good  service,  they  are  poor,  dull, 
helpless.  Their  natural  faculties  never  have  that  direction, 
— tliey  are  paralytic  on  that  aide ; — the  muacles,  if  I  may  iisa 
the  espression,  that  ought  to  move  it  are  all  dead.  They 
know  nothing,  but  how  to  pursue  selfish  ends  by  wicked  and 
indirect  means.  No  man  ever  knowingly  employed  a  bad 
man  on  account  of  his  aoilities,  but  for  evil  enda.  Mr. 
Haatings  knew  this  man  to  be  bad ;  all  the  world  knew  him 
to  be  bad ;  and  how  did  he  employ  him  ?  In  auch  a  manner 
as  that  he  might  be  controlled  by  others  ?  A  great  deal 
might  he  said  for  him,  if  this  had  been  the  case.  There 
might  be  circumstances  in  which  such  a  man  might  be  used 
in  a  subordinate  capacity.  But  who  ever  thought  of  putting 
such  a  man  virtudly  in  possession  of  the  whole  authority 
both  of  the  commitee  and  tne  council  general,  and  of  the  reve- 
nues of  the  whole  country  ? 

As  soon  aa  we  find  Gunga  Govin  Sing  here,  we  find  him 
employed  in  the  way  in  which  he  was  meant  to  be  employed; 
that  ia  to  say,  we  find  him  employed  in  taking  corrupt  bribei 
and  corrupt  presents  for  Mr.  Hastings.  TJiough  the  com- 
mittee were  tools  in  his  hands,  he  was  a  tool  in  the  hands  of 
Mr.  Hastings ;  for  he  had,  as  we  ahaU  prove,  constant^ 
uniform,  and  close  communications  with  Mr,  Hastings. 
And,  indeed,  we  may  be  saved  a  good  deal  of  the  trouble  of 
proof;  for  Mr.  Haatinga  himself,  by  acknowledging  him  to 
be  hia  bribe-broker,  has  pretty  well  authenticated  a  secret 
correspondence  between  them.  For  the  nest  great  bribo 
as  yet  discovered  to  be  taken  by  Mr.  Hastings,  about  thfl 
time  of  his  great  operation  of  1781,  was  the  bribe  of  £40,000, 
which  we  charge  to  have  been  privately  taken  from  one  of 
two  persons,  but  from  which  is  not  yet  aaoertained,  but  paid 
to  him  tjirough  this  flagitious  black  agent  of  hia  iniquities, 
Gunga  Govin  Sing.  The  discovery  is  made  by  another 
agent  of  hia,  called  Mr.  Larkina,  one  of  his  white  bribe  con- 
fidants, and  by  him  made  accountant-general  to  the  supreme 
pwaidency.     For  this  sum,  so  clandestinely  and  corruptly 
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taken,  he  received  a  bond  to  himself,  on  his  own  account,  as 
for  money  lent  to  the  Company.  For,  upon  the  frequent, 
presaing,  tender  aolicitationa  of  the  court  of  directora,  wwaya 
insinuated  to  him  in  a  very  delicate  manner,  Mr.  Hastings 
had  written  to  Mr.  Lnrkina  to  find  out,  if  he  could,  aome  of 
hia  own  bribes ;  nnd  accordingly  Mr.  Lnrkina  sent  over  an 
account  of  various  bribes  ;  an  acoount  which,  even  before  it 
comes  directly  in  evidence  before  you,  it  will  be  pleasant  to 
your  lordships  to  read.  In  this  account,  under  the  head 
Dinagepore,  No.  I,  I  find,  "  Suplieate  copy  of  the  partieulan 
of  debfg,  in  which  the  component  parts  of  twiiry  rums  received 
on  the  account  of  the  Honourable  Qympam/  of  Merchants  trading 
to  the  Eoit-Indiea  were  received  hij  Mr.  Masting»,  and paidta 
the  mb-trea»urer."  We  find  here,  Dimagepore  petkeusk,  four 
lacks  of  rupees — cahileaf,  that  ia,  an  agreement  to  pay  four 
lacka  of  rupees,  of  whicli  three  were  received,  and  one  re- 
mained in  balance  at  the  time  thia  account  waa  made  out. 
All  that  we  can  learn  from  thia  account,  after  all  our  re- 
searclies,  after  all  the  court  of  directors  could  do  to  squeeze 
it  out  of  him,  ia — that  he  received  from  Dinagepore,  at  twelve 
monthly  payments,  a  sum  of  about  three  lacks  of  rupees, 
upon  an  engagement  to  pay  him  four; — that  ia,  he  received 
about  £30,000  out  of  £40,000  which  waa  to  be  paid  him  \ 
and  we  are  told  that  he  received  thia  sum  through  the  handa 
of  Qunga  Govin  Sing;  and  that  he  was  eiceedingly  angry 
with  Gunga  Govin  Sing  for  having  kept  back  or  defrauded 
liim  of  the  sum  of  £10,000  out  of  the  £40,000.  To  keep  back 
from  him  the  fourth  part  of  the  whole  bribe  waa  very  repre- 
hensible behaviour  in  Gunga  Govin  Sing,  certainly  very  un- 
worthy of  the  great  and  high  truat  which  Mr.  Haatings 
reposed  in  hia  integrity.  My  lorda,  this  letter  tells  us  Mr. 
Haatinga  was  much  irritated  at  Gunga  Govin  Sing.  You  will 
hereafter  see  how  Mr.  Haatinga  behaves  to  persona  against 
whom  he  is  irritated  for  their  frauds  upon  him  in  their  joint 
concerna.  In  the  mean  time  Gunga  Govin  Sing  reata  with 
you  oa  a  peraon  with  whom  Mr.  Hastings  is  displeased  on 
account  of  infidelity  in  the  honourable  truat  of  bribe-under- 
taker and  manager. 

My  lords,  you  are  not  very  much  enlightened,  I  believe, 
oy  seeing  theae  words  Dinagepore  pesheush.  We  find  a 
^province,  we  find  a  aum  of  money,  we  find  an  agent,  and 
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vre  Biid  a  receiver.  The  province  is  THnaiji-pore,  the  agtnl 
is  Giinja  Qovin  Sing,  tlie  fuvt  agreed  on  iu  £40,000,  and  tbu 
receiver  of  a  part  of  thut  is  Mr.  Sailings.  Tina  la  all  that 
«aa  be  seen.  Who  it  was  that  gave  this  sum  of  moue^  to 
Mr.  HaatingB  in  this  manner  does  no  way  appear, — it  it 
mtirder  b// pergoiu  un/caoicn ;  and  this  is  the  way  in  which 
Mr.  HaetiugB,  after  all  the  reiterated  solicitations  of  parlia- 
ment, of  the  Company,  and  the  puhlic,  has  lett  the  account 
of  this  bribe. 

Let  U8,  however,  now  see  what  was  the  state  of  transso- 
tions  at  Dinagepore  at  that  period.  For  if  Mr.  Easting 
in  the  transactiona  at  that  period,  did  anything  for  that 
country,  it  must  be  presumed  this  money  was  given  for  those 
acts ;  for  Mr,  Hastings  confesses  it  was  a  sum  of  money  co^ 
ruptly  received,  but  honestly  applied.  It  does  not  aignifr 
much,  at  first  view,  from  whom  he  received  it ;  it  is  enough 
to  fix  upoq  liim  that  he  did  receive  it.  But  because  the 
consequences  of  his  bribes  make  the  main  part  of  what  1 
intend  to  bring  before  your  lordships,  I  shall  beg  to  state  to 
you,  wth  your  indulgence,  what  I  have  been  abie  to  diS" 
cover  by  a  very  close  inveHtigation  of  the  records  respecting 
this  business  of  Dinagepore. 

Dinagepore,  Eungpore,  and  Edrachpore  mate  a  country,  I 
believe,  pretty  nearly  as  large  aa  all  the  northern  counties 
of  England,  Yorkshire  included  ;  it  is  no  mean  coimtry,  and 
it  has  a  prince  of  great,  ancient,  illustrious  descent  at  the 
head  of  it,  called  the  Kajah  of  Diuagepore. 

I  find  that,  about  the  month  of  Julj-,  1780,  the  Bajah  of 
Diuagepore  after  a  long  and  lingering  illness  died,  leaving  a 
half  brother  and  an  adopted  son.  A  Gtigation  respecting  the 
Buccesaion  instantly  arose  in  the  faintly  ;  and  this  litigation 
was  of  course  referred  to,  and  waa  finally  to  be  decided  by, 
the  governor-general  in  council, — being  the  ultimate  au- 
thority to  which  the  decision  of  all  these  questions  waa  to 
be  referred.  This  cause  came  before  Mr.  Hastings,  and  I 
ilnd  that  he  decided  the  question  in  favour  of  the  adopted 
son  of  the  Sajah  against  his  half  brother.  I  find  that  upon 
tliat  decision  a  rent  waa  settled,  and  a  peahcush,  or  nne^ 
paid. — So  that  all  that  is  in  this  transaction  is  fair  and 
above-board  ;  there  is  a  dispute  settled ;  there  is  a  fine  paid ; 
there  is  a  rent  reaerred  to  the  Company ;  and  the  whole  il 
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a  fair  nettle meiit.  But  I  find  along  with  it  very  estrnordinary 
acta;  for  I  find  Mr,  Uaatiuga  taking  part  ia  favour  of  the 
minor,  agreeably  to  the  prinoiplea  of  others,  and  contrary  to 
hie  own.  I  find  that  he  gave  the  guardi>»isbip  of  tlii« 
adopted  son  to  the  brother  of  the  Baanee,  aa  she  Is  called, 
or  the  widow  of  the  deceaaed  Biajah ;  and  though  the  hear- 
ing and  settling  of  this  businesa  ^fas  actually  a  part  of  tlie 
duty  of  his  office,  yet  T  find  that,  when  the  steward  of  the 
province  of  Dinagepore  waa  coining  down  to  represent  thia 
case  to  Mr.  Haatiugs,  Mr.  Hastings,  on  pretence  that  it 
would  only  tend  to  iiiereaae  the  iainily  dissensions,  bo  fur 
from  hearing  fully  all  the  parties  in  this  businesB,  not  only 
sent  him  back,  but  ordered  him  to  be  actually  turned  out  of 
hia  office.  K  then  the  £40,000  be  the  aame  with  the  money 
taken  from  the  Eajah  in  1780,  to  which  account  it  aeenis  to 
refer  (for  it  waa  taken  in  regular  payments,  beginning  July 
17S0,  and  ending  at  the  aame  period  in  17S1),  it  was  a  sum 
of  money  corruptly  taken  by  him  aa  a  judge  in  a  litigation 
of  inhentance  between  two  great  parties.  So  that  he  re- 
ceived the  sum  of  £40,000  for  a  judgment ;  ■which,  whether 
that  judgment  was  right  or  wrong,  true  or  I'alae,  he  corruptly 
received. 

This  Bum  waa  received,  as  your  lordships  will  observe, 
through  &unga  Govin  Sing.  He  waa  the  broker  of  the 
agreement;  he  was  the  person  who  was  to  receive  it  by 
monthly  instalments,  and  he  was  to  pay  it  to  Mr.  Hastings. 
— His  Bon  waa  in  the  office  of  regiater-geueral  of  the  whole 
poontry,  who  had  in  hia  custody  all  the  papera,  documents, 
and  everything  which  could  tend  to  settle  a  litigation  among 
the  parties. 

If  Mr.  Hastings  took  thia  bribe  from  the  Eajsh  of  Dinage- 
pore, he  took  a  bribe  from  an  infant  of  five  yeara  old  through 
the  handa  of  the  register.  That  is,  the  judge  receives  a 
bribe  though  the  hands  of  the  keeper  of  the  genealogies 
of  tlie  family,  the  records,  and  other  documents,  which  must 
liave  bad  the  principal  share  in  settling  the  question. 

Thia  hiatory  of  this  Dinagepore  pesbcush  la  the  public  one 

received  by  the  Company,  and  which  is  entered  upon  the 

record — but  not  the  private,  and  probably  the  true,  history  of 

this  corrupt  transaction. 

^^K    Very  aoon  after  thia  decision,  very  aoon  after  tliisneshcush 
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wiw  gi^'eii,  ^e  find  all  the  officers  of  the  young  Knjah,  who 
supposed  to  have  given  it,  turned  out  ot' their  employment  by 
Gunga  Govin  Sing,  by  the  very  man  who  received  the  peefa* 
cuah  for  Mr.  Hastings.  We  find  them  all  turned  out  of  theip, 
employments  :  we  lind  them  all  accused,  without  any  appear 
«nce  or  trace  in  the  records  of  any  proof  of  embezzlement,  of 
neglect  in  the  education  of  the  minor  Bajah,  of  the  misr 
agement  of  his  affaira,  or  the  allotment  of  an  unsuitable  allow- 
ance. And  accordingly  to  prevent  the  relations  of  his  adopted 
mother — to  prevent  those  who  might  be  Bupposed  to  have  aa 
immediate  interest  in  the  family — from  abusing  the  trust  of 
his  education,  and  the  trust  of  ttie  management  of  hie  fortune, 
Gunga  Govin  Sing — (for  I  trust  your  lordshipa  would  not 
auifer  me,  if  I  had  a  mind,  to  quote  that  tool  ot  a  thing  the 
committee  of  revenue,  bought  at  £62,000  a  year,  you  would 
not  Bufler  me  to  name  it,  especially  when  you  know  all  the 
secret  agency  of  bribes  in  the  band  of  Gunga  Govin  Sing)— 
this  Gunga  Govin  Sing  produces  soon  after  another  charac- 
ter, to  whom  he  consigns  the  custody  of  the  whole  family  and 
the  whole  province. 

I  will  do  Mr.  Hastings  the  justice  to  say,  that,  if  he  had 
known  there  was  another  man  more  accomplished  in  all  ini- 
quity than  Gunga  Govin  Sing,  he  would  not  have  given  him 
the  first  place  in  his  confidence.  But  there  is  another  next 
to  him  in  the  country,  whom  you  are  to  hearofby  and  by,  called 
Debi  Sing.  This  person,  in  the  universal  opinion  of  all  Ben- 
gal, is  ranked  neit  to  Gunga  Govin  Sing  ;  and,  what  is  very 
curious,  they  have  been  recorded  by  Mr.  Hastings  as  rivala  in 
the  same  virtues. 

Arcades  am  bo, 
Et  cantore  pares,  et  reapoadere  paralL 

But  Mr.  Hastings  has  the  happiest  modes  in  the  world ;  these 
rivala  were  reconciled  on  this  occasion,  and  Gunga  Govin 
Sing  appoints  Debi  Sing,  superseding  all  the  other  officers  for 
no  reason  whatever  upon  record.  And  because  hke  cham- 
pions they  ought  to  go  in  pairs,  there  is  an  English  gentle- 
man, one  Mr.  Goodlad,  whom  you  will  hear  of  presently,  ap- 
pointed along  with  him.  Absolute  strangers  to  the  Eajah'a 
lamily,  the  first  act  they  do  ia— to  cut  off  1000  out  of  1600 
a  moLtb  from  his  allowance.     They  state  (though  there  waa 
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^^Bg?<>at  cumber  of  dependants  to  nmintain)  that  600  roull 
^^Be  enough  to  maintuin  him.  There  appeara  in  the  occoimi; 
Ox  these  proceedings  to  be  such  a  flutter  about  the  care  of  the 
Rajah,  and  the  management  of  hia  household  ;  in  ehort,  that 
there  never  was  such  a,  tender  guardianship  as,  always  with 
tlie  knowledge  of  Mr.  Hastinga,  ia  esercieed  over  this  poor 
fiajah,  who  had  jnat  given,  if  he  did  give,  £40,000  for  hit  oii>n 
inheritance,  if  it  was  hia  due, —  for  the  inheritance  of  ot/ien, 
if  it  was  not  hie  due.  Oue  would  think  he  waa  entitled  to 
some  mercy ;  but  probably,  because  the  money  could  not 

Iotherwiae  be  aupplied,  his  establishment  was  cut  down  b^ 
I)ebi  Sing  and  Mr.  Goodlad  a  thousand  a  month,  which  la 
juat  twelve  thouaaud  a  year. 
When  Mr.  Hastings  had  appointed  those  persons  to  the 
gnardianahip,  who  had  an  interest  in  the  management  of  the 
Bajah's  education  and  fortune,  one  should  have  thought,  be- 
fore they  were  turned  out,  he  would  at  least  have  examined 
whether  such  a  step  was  proper  or  not.  Ho ;  they  were 
turned  out  without  any  such  examination  ;  and  when  I  come 
to  inijuire  into  the  proceedings  of  &unga  G-ovin  Sing'a  com- 
mittee, I  do  not  find  that  the  new  guardians  have  brought 
—-to  account  one  single  shilling  they  received,  appointed  as  they 
by  that  council  newly  made  to  superintend  all  the  affairs 
e  Kajah. 
There  ia  not  one  word  to  be  found  of  an  account :  Debi 
oour,  fidelity,  and  disinterestedness,  and  that  of  Mr. 
3odlad,  is  sufficient ;  and  that  ia  the  way  in  which  the 
tQaoagement  and  superintendence  of  one  of  the  greatest  houses 
bi  that  country  is  given  to  the  guardianship  of  strangers. 
'  Aad  how  is  it  managed  ?  We  find  Debi  Sing  in  posaesaion  of 
the  Sajah'a  faniUy,  in  possession  of  his  affairs,  in  the  aiau' 
agement  of  his  whole  zemindory  ;  and  in  the  course  of  liie 
neit  year  he  is  to  give  him  in  farm  the  whole  of  the  reve- 
nues of  these  three  provinces.  Now  whether  the  peshcush 
was  received  for  the  nomination  of  the  Enjah,  aa  a  bribe  in 
judgment,  or  whether  Mr.  Hastings  got  it  from  Debi  Sing,  aa 
a  bribe  in  office,  for  appointing  him  to  the  guardianship  of  a 
tkniily  that  did  not  belong  t-o  him,  and  for  the  dominion  of 
three  great  and  once  wealthy  provincea — which  is  best  or 
worat       '    "  ■  .     .  .  -r-      „    -,  .,     T,  ■  , 


hree  great  and  once  wealthy  provmcea — which  is  o 
rorat  I  ahall  not  pretend  to  determine.  Tou  find  the 
L.  his  possession.     Tou  find  his  education,  his  bousehold  il, 


test  or 

Eajah  J 

lold  S_^^^J 
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his  ptwBesBion.     The  public  revenues  are  in  }iis  poeeessicm ; 
they  lire  given  ovtr  to  him. 

x£  we  look  at  the  records,  the  letting  of  these  provincei 
oppeara  to  have  been  carried  on  by  the  new  committee  of 
revenue,  as  the  course  and  order  of  buBinesB  required  it  Bhould. 
But  by  the  investigation  into  Mr.  Hastings's  money  trans- 
actions, the  insufficiency  and  fallacy  of  these  records  is  mani- 
fest beyond  ft  doubt.  From  this  investigation  it  ia  discovered, 
that  it  was  in  reality  a  bargain  secretly  struck  between  tbe 
Governor- General  and  Debi  Sing ;  and  that  the  committee 
were  only  employed  in  the  mere  official  forms.  Prom  the 
time  that  Mr.  Hastings  new  modelled  the  revenue  system, 
nothing  is  seen  in  its  true  shape.  We  now  know,  in  spite, 
of  the  fallacy  of  these  records,  who  the  true  granter  was  ;  it 
will  not  be  amiss  to  go  a  little  further  in  supplying  their  de- 
fects, and  to  inq^uire  a  little  concerning  the  grantee.  This 
makes  it  necessary  for  me  to  inform  your  lordships  who  Debi 
Sing  is. 

[Mi:  Burke  read  the  eommitlee't  recommendation,  of  Debi  Sing 
lo  the  Govern  or- General  and  council:  hut  the  copy  of  the 
paper  alluded  to  u  wanting.'} 


Here  is  a  choice ;  here  is  Debi  Sing  presented  for  his  know- 
ledge in  business,  his  trust  and  fidelity;  and  that  he  is  a 
person  against  whom  no  objection  can  be  made.  This  it 
presented  to  Mr.  Hastings,  by  him  recorded  in  the  council 
books,  and  by  him  transmitted  to  the  court  of  directors. 
Mr.  Hastings  has  since  recorded,  that  he  knew  this  Debi 
Sing  (though  he  here  publicly  authorizes  the  nomination  of 
him  to  all  that  great  body  of  trusts),  that  he  knew  him  to  be 
a  man  completely  capable  of  the  moat  atrocious  iniquities 
that  were  ever  charged  upon  man.  Debi  Sing  is  appointed 
to  all  those  great  trusts  through  the  means  of  Gunga  Govin 
Sing,  from  whom  he  (Mr,  Hastings)  had  received  £30,000  aa 
a  part  of  a  bribe. 

Now  though  it  is  a  large  field,  though  it  is  a  thing  that,  I 
iDust  confess,  I  feel  a  reluctance  almost  in  venturing  to  un- 
dertake, exhausted  as  I  am,  yet  such  ia  the  magnitude  of  th6 
nffair,  such  the  evil  consequences  that  followed  from  a  fv^ 
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pi  of  bnbery,  such  the  horrible  conBequenees  of  BUperseding 
B  the  persona  in  office  in  the  country,  to  give  it  into  the 
ands  of  Debi  Sing,  that  though  it  is  the  public  opinion,  nnd 
though  no  man  that  haa  ever  heard  the  name  of  Debi  Sing 
doea  not  know,  that  he  was  only  second  to  Gtmga  Govin 
Sing,  yet  it  is  not  to  my  pui-pose,  unleas  I  prove  that  Mr. 
Ilaatinga  knew  his  character  at  the  very  time  be  accepts  hira 
aa  a  person  against  whom  no  exception  could  be  made. 

It  ianeceaaarytoinformyour  lordships  who  this  Debi  Sing 
was,  to  whom  these  great  tnista  were  committed,  and  thosa 
great  provinces  given. 

It  may  be  thought,  and  not  unnaturaUy,  that  in  this  sort 
of  corrupt  and  venal  appointment  to  high  trust  and  office,  Mr. 
Hwtings  has  no  other  consideration  than  the  money  he  re- 
ceived. But  whoever  thinks  so  will  be  deceived.  Mr.  Hast- 
ings was  very  far  from  indifferent  to  the  character  of  the 
persona  he  dealt  with.  On  the  contrary,  he  made  a  moat 
careful  selection;  he  had  a  very  scrainiloua  regard  to  the 
aptitude  of  the  men  for  the  purposes  for  which  he  employed 
them  ;  and  was  much  guided  by  his  esperience  of  their  con- 
duct in  those  ofEees  which  had  been  aold  to  them.upon  for- 

Escept  Gunga  Govin  Sing  (whom,  as  justice  reijuircci, 
Mr.  nastiugs  distiuguished  by  the  highest  marks  of  his  con- 
fidence), there  was  not  a  man  in  Bengal,  perhaps  not  upon 
earth,  a  match  for  this  Debi  Sing.  He  waa  not  an'unknown 
subject ;  not  one  rashly  taken  up  as  an  esperiment.  He 
n»  a  tried  man ;  and  if  there  had  been  one  more  desperately 
•nd  abandonedly  corrupt,  more  wildly  and  flagitiously  op- 
presnive,  to  be  found  unemplojed  in  India,  large  as  his  offers 
were,  Mr.  Hastings  would  not  have  taken  this  monev  from 
Debi  Sing. 

Debi  Sing  was  one  of  those  who  in  the  early  stages  of 
the  English  power  in  Bengal  attached  himself  to  those  na- 
tives  who  then  stood  high  in  office.  He  courted  Mahomed 
Keift  K.b&D,  a  Mussulman  of  the  highest  rank,  of  the  tribe  of 
Koreish,  whom  I  have  already  mentioned,  then  at  the  head 
of  tlie  revenue,  and  now  at  the  head  of  the  criminal  justice 
of  Bengal,  with  all  the  supple  assiduity  of  which  those  who 
possess  no  valuable  art  or  usefiil  talent  are  commoDly  com- 
plete masters.     Poseeasiug  large  funda  acquired  by  his  ap- 
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prentieeship  and  Eovitiate  in  the  lowest  frauds,  he  was  en- 
fthlbd  to  leuA  to  thia  then  powcrlul  man,  in  tlie  several  eme^ 
geiJciea  of  hia  variahle  i'ortiiae,  very  large  sunia  of  money. 
This  great  man  had  been  brought  down  by  Mr,  HastingB, 
iin  der  the  orders  of  the  court  of  directors,  upon  a  cruel  charge 
to  Calcutta.  He  waa  accuaed  of  many  criuiea,  and  acquitted 
£220,000  in  debt.  That  ia  to  say,  as  aooii  aa  he  -kos  a  great 
debtor  he  ceaaed  to  be  a  great  criminal. 

Debi  Sing  obtained  by  his  services  no  alight  influence  over 
Mahomed  Eeza  Khan,  a  person  of  a  character  very  different 
from  his. 

From  that  connection  he  was  appointed  to  the  farm  of  tho 

revenue,  and  inclusively  of  the  government  of  Bumea,  a  pro" 

vince  of  very  great  extent,  and  then  in  a  state  of  no  incon- 

^  siderable  opulence.  In  this  ofGce  he  exerted  his  tolects  with 

/ .'  BO  much  vigour  and  industry,  that  in  a  very  Bhort  time  the 

Li  province  wna  half  depopulated,  and  totally  ruined. 

Y       The  farm,  on  the  expiration  of  his  lease,  waa  taken  by  a. 

set  of  adventurers  in  this  kind  of  traffic  from  Calcutta.     Sut 

when  the  new  undertakers  came  to  survey  the  object  of  their 

future  operations  and  future  profits,  they  were  bo  ahocked 

at  the  hideoua  and  squalid  acenea  of  misery  and  desolation    i 

that  glared  upon  them  iu  every  quarter,  that  they  ioatantly 

fled  out  of  the  country,  and  thought  themaelvea  but  too  happy 

to  be  permitted,  on  the  payment  of  a  penalty  of  £12,000,  to 

be  released  from  their  engagements. 

To  give  in  a  few  words  as  clear  an  idea  as  I  am  able  to 
give  of  the  immense  volume  which  might  be  composed  of 
the  veiations,  violence,  and  rapine  of  that  tyrannical  admin- 
istration, the  territorial  revenue  of  Purnea,  which  had  been 
let  to  Debi  Sing  at  the  rate  of  £160,000  sterling  a.  year, 
was  with  difficulty  leased  for  a  yearly  sum  under  £90,000; 
and  with  all  rigour  of  exaction  produced  in  eft'ect  little  more 
than  £60,000,  falling  greatly  below  one  half  of  its  original 
eatiniate. — So  entirely  did  the  administration  of  Debi  Sing 
exhaust  all  the  resources  of  the  province  ;  so  totally  did  his 
baleful  influence  blast  the  very  hope  and  spring  of  all  futur» 
I'evenue.  i 

The  administration  of  Debi  Sing  was  too  notoriously  de-  , 
structive  not  to  cause  a  general  clamovu-.  It  was  impoasible  ^ 
that  it  should  be  passed  over  without  animadversion.  Accord* 
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E[]y,  in  the  month  of  September,  1772,  Mr.  Hastings,  then 
the  head  of  the  eommittee  of  eircuit,  removed  him  for  mal- 
■uJiinistration ;  and  he  has  since  publifly  declared  on  record, 
that  he  knew  him  to  he  capable  of  all  the  most  horrid  and 
atrocious  crimes  that  can  he  imputed  to  man. 

This  brand,  however,  was  only  a  mark  for  Mr,  Hastings  to 
find  him  out  hereafter  in  the  crowd ;  to  identify  him  for  his 
own ;  and  to  call  him  forth  into  action  when  his  virtues 
should  be  sufficiently  matured  for  the  services  in  which  he 
afterwards  employed  him  through  his  instruments,  Mr.  An- 
derson and  Wunga  Covin  Sing.  In  the  mean  time  he  left 
Debi  Sing  to  the  direction  of  his  own  good  genius. 

Debi  Sing  was  stigmatized  in  the  Company's  records,  hia 
reputation  was  gone,  hut  his  funds  were  safe.  In  the  arrange- 
ment made  hy  Mr.  Hastings  in  the  year  1773,  by  which  pro- 
vincial councils  were  formed,  Debi  Sing  became  deputy 
steward,  or  secretary  (soon  in  effect  and  influence  principal 
steward),  to  the  provincial  council  of  Moorshedahad,  tJie 
seat  of  the  old  government,  and  the  first  province  of  the 
kingdom  ;  and  to  his  charge  were  committed  various  exten- 
sive and  populous  provinces,  yielding  an  annual  revenue  of 
120  lacks  of  rupees,  or  £1,500,000.  This  dii-ision  of  pro- 
vincial council  included  Kungpore,  Edrackpore,  and  others, 
where  he  obtained  such  a  knowledge  of  their  resources  as 
subsequently  to  get  possession  of  them. 

Debi  Sing  found  this  administration  composed  mostly  of 
young  men  dissipated  and  fond  of  pleasure,  as  is  usual  at 
tbat  time  of  life;  hut  desirous  of  reconciling  those  pleasures 
which  usually  consume  wealth,  with  the  means  of  making  a 
great  and  speedy  fortune ;  at  once  eager  candidates  for 
opulence,  and  perfect  novices  in  all  the  roads  that  lead  to  it. 
Debi  Sing  commiserated  their  youth  and  inespericnce,  and 
took  upon  him  to  be  their  guide. 

There  is  a  revenue  in  that  country  raised  by  a  tai  more 
productive  than  laudable.  It  is  an  imposition  on  public 
prostitutes,  a  duty  upon  the  societies  of  dancing  girls ;  those 
feeminariea  from  which  Mr.  Hastings  has  selected  an  admin- 
istrator of  justice  and  governor  of  kingdoms.  Debi  Sing 
thought  it  expedient  to  farm  this  tax ;  not  only  because  he 
neglected  no  sort  of  gain,  but  because  he  regarded  it  as  no 
COTitemptible  means  of  power  and  influence.     Accordingly, 
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n  plitin  terms,  he  opened  a  legal  brothel,  out  of  which  he 
carefully  reaerved  (you  may  be  eure)  the  very  flower  of  his 
collection  for  the  entertamment  of  his  young  supenore; 
ladies  recommended  not  only  by  peraoual  merit,  but,  accord- 
ing ti>  the  eastern  custom,  by  aweet  and  enticing  names 
which  he  had  given  them.  For,  if  they  were  to  be  trans- 
lated, they  wo^d  sound — Eichea  of  my  Life;  Wealth  of  my 
Soul;  Treaaure  of  Perfection ;  Diamond  of  Splendour;  Pearl 
of  Price ;  Euby  of  Pure  Blood,  and  other  raetaphorical  de- 
I  Bcriptions,  that,  calling  up  dissonant  passiona  to  enhance  the 
value  of  the  general  honoony,  heightened  the  attractiona  of 
love  with  the  allurementa  of  avarice.  A  moving  aeragho  of 
these  ladies  always  attended  his  progreBs,  and  were  alwaya 
brought  to  the  splendid  and  multiplied  entertainments  with 
which  he  regaled  his  council.  In  these  festivities,  whilst  hia 
guesta  were  euMged  with  the  seductiona  of  beauty,  the  in- 
toiicationa  of  the  most  delicioua  winea  of  Prance,  and  the 
voluptuous  vapour  of  perfumed  India  smoke,  uniting  the 
vivid  aatiafactiona  of  Europe  with  the  torpid  blandiahmenta 
of  Asia,  the  great  magician  himself,  chaste  in  the  midst  of 
dissoluteneaa,  sober  in  the  centre  of  debaucli,  vigilant  in  the 
lap  of  negligence  and  oblivion,  attended  with  an  eagle's  eye 
the  moment  for  thrusting  in  business,  and  at  such  times  waa 
able  to  carry  without  difficulty  points  of  shameful  enormity, 
which  at  other  hours  he  would  not  so  much  as  have  dared  to 
mention  to  his  employers,  young  men  rather  careless  and 
ineiperieneed  than  intentionally  comipt.  Not  satisfied  with 
being  pander  to  their  pleasures,  he  anticipated,  and  was  pur- 
veyor to,  their  wants,  and  supplied  them  with  a  constant  com- 
mand of  money ;  and  by  these  means  he  reigned  with  an  un> 
controlled  dominion  over  the  province  and  over  its  governors. 
For  you  are  to  understand  that  in  many  things  we  are 
very  much  misinformed  with  regard  to  the  true  seat  of  power 
in  India.  Whilst  we  were  proudly  calling  India  a  British 
government,  it  was  in  subatance  a  government  of  the  lowest, 
basest,  and  most  flagitioua  of  the  native  rabble;  to  whom 
the  far  greater  part  of  the  English,  who  figured  in  employ- 
ment and  station,  had  from  tbeir  earliest  youth  been  slaves 
and  instruments.  Banyans  had  anticipated  the  period  of 
their  power  in  premature  advances  of  money,  and  have  evee 
ADter  obtained  the  entire  dominion  over  their  nominal  mastera. 


By  these  various  ways  and  means  Debi  Sing  contrived  to 
add  job  to  job,  emplojmeut  to  employment,  and  to  hold,  be- 
aides  the  farms  of  two  very  considerable  district*,  various 
trusts  in  the  revenue ;  sometimes  openly  appearing,  some- 
times hid  two  or  three  deep  in  false  names ;  emerging  into 
light,  or  shrouding  himself  in  darkness,  as  successful  or  de- 
feated crimes  rendered  him  bold  or  cautious.  Every  one  of 
these  trusts  was  marked  with  its  own  fraud ;  and  for  one  of 
those  frauds  committed  by  him  in  another  name,  by  which  he 
became  deeply  in  balance  to  the  rereaue,  he  was  publicly 
whipped  hy  proxy. 

All  this  while  Mr.  Hastiaga  kept  his  eye  upon  him,  and 
attended  to  his  progress.  But,  as  lie  rose  m  Mr.  Hastings's 
opinion,  be  fell  m  that  of  hb  immediate  employers.  By  de- 
grees, as  reason  prevailed,  and  the  fumea  of  pleasure  evapor- 
ated, the  provincial  council  emerged  from  their  first  depend- 
ence ;  and,  finding  nothing  but  infamy  attending  the  councils 
and  services  of  such  a  man,  resolved  to  dismiss  him.  In  this 
strait,  and  crisis  of  his  power,  the  artist  turned  himself  into 
all  shapes.  He  offered  great  sums  iudividuaJly ;  he  offered 
them  collectively ;  and  at  last  put  a  carte  blanche  oa  the 
table— All  to  no  purpose!  What,  are  you  stones?— Have 
I  not  men  to  deal  with  ? — Will  flesh  and  blood  refuse  me  ? 

"When  Debi  Sing  found  that  the  council  had  entirely 
escaped,  and  were  proof  against  his  offers,  he  left  them  with 
a  sullen  and  menacing  silence.  He  applied  where  he  had 
good  intelligence  that  these  offers  would  be  well  received ; 
and  that  he  should  at  once  be  revenged  of  the  council,  and 
obtain  all  the  ends  which  through  them  ho  had  sought  in 
vain. 

Without  hesitation  or  scruple  Mr.  Hastings  sold  a  set  of 
innocent  officers ;  sold  his  fellow-servanta  of  the  Company, 
entitled  by  every  duty  to  his  protection ;  sold  English  sub- 
jects, recommended  by  every  tie  of  national  sympathy ;  sold 
the  honour  of  the  British  government  itself;  without  charge, 
without  complaint,  without  allegation  of  crime  in  conduct,  or 
of  insufficiency  in  talents ;  he  sold  them  to  the  most  known, 
aid  abandoned  character  which  the  rank  servitude  of  that 
clime  produces.  Tor  him,  he  entirely  broke  and  quashed 
the  council  of  Moorshedabad,  which  had  been  the  settled 
govenimeut  for  twelve  years  (a  long  period  in  the  change- 
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fill  history  of  India),  at  a  time  too  wlien  it  had  itcqtiired  -■ 
great  degree  ol'  consieteBL-y,  an  o£Ecial  eiperience,  a,  know- 
ledge and  habit  of  huBinei^s,  and  waa  making  fuU  amends  for 
early  errors. 

For  now  Mr.  Hastings,  having  buried  Colonel  IMonson 
and  General  Clavering,  and  having  shaken  off  Mr.  FranciB, 
who  retired  half  dead  from  office,  began  at  length  to  re«pife  j 
he  fonud  elbow-room  once  more  to  djaplay  his  genuine  natura 
and  disposition,  and  to  make  amends  la  a  riot  and  debauch 
of  pecmation  for  the  forced  abstinence  to  which  he  waa  re- 
duced during  the  usurped  dominion  of  honour  and  integrity. 

It  was  not  enough  that  the  English  were  thus  sacrificed 
to  the  revenge  of  Debi  Sing.  It  was  neceasary  to  deliver 
over  the  natives  to  his  avarice.  By  the  intervention  of  bribe 
brokerage  he  united  the  two  great  rivals  in  iniquity,  who  be- 
fore, from  an  emulation  of  crimes,  were  enemies  to  each 
other,  Gunga  GkiTin  8ing  and  Debi  Sing.  He  negotiated 
the  bribe  and  the  farm  of  the  latter  through  the  former ;  and 
Debt  Sing  was  invested  in  farm  for  two  yeara  with  the  three 
provinces  of  Dinagepore,  Edraekpore,  and  Eungpore  5  ter- 
ritoriea  making  together  a  tract  of  land  superior  in  dinen- 
aions  to  the  northern  counties  of  England,  Yorkshire  in- 
cluded. 

To  prevent  anything  which  might  prove  an  obstacle  on  the 
full  Bwing  of  hia  geuiua,  he  removed  all  the  reatraints  which 
had  been  framed  to  give  an  ostensible  credit,  to  give  some 
show  of  official  order,  to  the  plana  of  revenue  administration 
framed  from  time  to  time  in  Bengal.  An  officer,  called  a 
dewan,  had  been  established  in  the  provinces,  expressly  aa  a 
cheek  on  the  person  who  should  act  as  farmer-generaL 
Thia  office  he  conferred  along  with  that  of  farmer-general  on 
Debi  Sing,  in  order  that  Debi  might  become  an  effectiul 
check  upon  Sing ;  and  thua  these  provinces,  without  inspec- 
tion, without  control,  without  law,  and  without  magiatratea, 
were  delivered  over  by  Mr.  Haatings,  bound  hand  and  foot, 
to  the  discretion  of  the  man  whom  he  had  before  recorded  aa 
'  astroyer  of  Pumea,  and  capable  of  every  the  moat  at*o- 
wickedneas  that  could  he  imputed  to  man. 

JFatally  for  the  natives  of  India,  every  wild  project  and 
erery  corrupt  sale  of  Mr.  Hastings,  and  those  whose  example 
he  followed,  is  covered  with  a  pretended  .' 
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Mr.  Hastiiiga  would  not  pocket  his  tribe 
If  £40,000  lor  himself,  without  letting  the  Company  in  as  a 
■harer  and  accomplice.  For  the  province  of  Kungnore,  the 
object-  to  which  1  mean  in  this  instance  to  confine  your 
attention,  £7000  a.  year  was  added.  But  lest  this  iivowed 
increase  of  rent  should  seem  to  lead  to  oppression,  great  and 
religious  care  was  taken  in  the  covenant,  bo  stipulated  with 
Debi  Sing,  that  this  increase  should  not  arise  from  any  addi- 
tional assessment  whatsoever  on  the  country,  but  solely  from 
improvements  in  the  cultivation,  and  the  encouragement  to 
be  given  to  the  landholder  and  husbandman.  But  as  Mr. 
Hastings's  bribe  of  a  far  greater  sum  was  not  guarded  by 
any  such  provision,  it  was  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  donor 
in  what  manner  he  was  to  indemnify  himself  for  it. 

Debi  Sing  fiied  the  seat  of  his  authority  at  Dinagepore, 
where,  as  soon  as  he  arrived,  he  did  not  lose  a  moment  in 
doing  his  duty.  If  Mr.  Hastings  can  forget  hia  covenant, 
you  may  easily  believe  that  Debi  Sing  had  not  a  more  correct 
memory ;  and,  accordingly,  as  soon  as  he  came  into  the  pro- 
vince he  instantly  broke  every  covenant  which  he  nad 
entered  into,  as  a  restraint  on  his  avarice,  rapacity,  and  ty- 
ranny, which,  from  the  highest  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  to 
the  lowest  husbandman,  were  afterwards  exerdaed,  with  a 
stem  and  unrelenting  impartiality,  upon  the  whole  people. 
For  notwithstanding  the  province  before  Debi  Sing's  lease 
was,  from  various  causes,  in  a  atate  of  declension,  and  in 
balance  for  the  revenue  of  the  preceding  year,  at  bis  very 
first  entrance  into  office  he  forced  from  the  Eemindara  or 
landed  gentry  an  enormous  increase  of  their  tribute.  They 
refused  compliance.  On  this  refusal  he  threw  the  whole 
body  of  zemindars  into  prison ;  and  thus  in  bonds  and  fetters 
compelled  them  to  sign  their  own  ruin  by  an  increase  of  rent 
which  they  knew  they  could  never  realize. 

Having  thna  gotten  them  under,  he  added  exaction  to  ex- 
BctioQ,  so  that  every  day  announced  some  new  and  varied 
demand ;  until  eshausted  by  these  oppressions  they  were 
brought  to  tlie  extremity  to  which  he  meant  to  drive  them, 
the  sale  of  their  lands. 

The  lands  held  by  the  zemindars  of  that  country  are  of 
many  descriptions.  The  first  and  most  general  are  those 
liat'pay  revenue.     The  others  are  of  ike  nature  of  demesne 
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Iftndfl,  whicli  are  free  and  pay  no  rent  to  govemment.  T1i« 
latter  are  for  tbe  immediate  support  of  the  zemmdan  and 
tbeir  families,  as  firom  the  former  they  derive  their  influence, 
authority,  and  the  means  of  upholding  their  dignity.  The 
lands  of  the  former  description  were  immediately  attached, 
sequestered,  and  sold  for  the  most  trifling  consideration.  The 
rent-free  lauds,  the  beat  and  richest  lands  of  the  whole  pro- 
Tince,  were  sold — sold  for — what  do  your  lordships'  think  ? 
— They  were  sold  for  leas  than  one  year's  purchase, — at  less 
I  than  one  year's  purchase,  at  the  moat  underrated  value;  so 
that  the  fee-simple  of  an  English  acre  of  rent-free  land  Bold 
at  the  rate  of  eeven  or  eight  shiUings.  Such  a  sale  on  such 
terms  Btronely  indicated  the  purchaser.  And  how  did  it 
turn  out  in  tact  ?  The  purchaser  was  the  very  agent  and  in- 
Btrunient  of  Mr.  Hastings,  Debi  Sing  himself.  He  made 
the  exaction ;  he  forced  the  sale  ;  he  reduced  the  rate ;  and 
he  became  the  purchaser  at  leas  than  one  year's  purchase, 
and  paid  with  tne  very  money  \rhich  be  had  extorted  &osa. 
the  miserable  vendors. 

Wlien  he  bad  thus  sold  and  separated  these  lauds,  he 
united  the  whole  body  of  them,  amounting  to  about  £7000 
sterling  a  year  (but  according  to  the  rate  of  money  and  living 
in  that  country  equivalent  to  a  rental  in  England  of  £30,000 
a  year)  ;  and  then  having  raised  in  the  new  letting,  as  on  the 
sale  he  bad  fraudulently  reduced,  those  lands,  be  reserved 
them  as  an  estate  for  himself,  or  to  whomsoever  resembling 
himself  Mr.  Hastings  should  order  them  to  be  disposed. 

The  lands  thus  sold  for  neit  to  nothing,  left  of  course  the    I 
late  landholder  still  in  debt.     The  faUure  of  fund,  the  rigor- 
ous exaction  of  debt,  and  the  multiplication  of  new  arbitrary    ' 
taxes,  uest  carried  off  the  goods.     There  is  a  circumstanco 
attending  this  business,  which  will  call  for  your  lordships' 
pity.     Most  of  the  landholders  or  zemindars  in  that  country 
happened  at  that  time  to  be  women.     The  sex  there  is  in  a 
state  certainly  resembling  imprisonment,  but  guarded  as  a 
sacred  treasure  with  all  possible  attention  and  respect.  Nona 
of  the  coarse  male  bands  of  the  law  can  reach  them ;  but 
they  have  a  custom  very  cautiously  used  in  all  good  govern-    i 
ments  there  of  employing  female  badiffs,  or  sergeants,  in  the 
ezecutioa  of  the  law,  where  that  sex  is  concerned.     Guards, 
■tterefore,  smroundcd  the  houses ;  and  then  female  sergeante 
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ftnd  bailifis  entered  into  the  habitations  of  theee  feinnle 
■emindara,  and  held  their  goods  and  persons  in  execution, 
nothing  being  left  but  what  was  daily  threatened,  their  life 
"  '  honour.  The  landholders,  e^'en  women  of  eminent  iimk 
condition,  for  sucb  the  greatest  part  of  the  zemindars 
.  were,  fled  from  the  ancient  seats  of  their  ancestors,  and 
their  miserable  followers  and  aerrants,  who  in  that  coun- 
try are  infinitely  numerous,  without  protection  and  without 
bread.  The  monthly  instalment  of  Mr,  Hastings's  bribe 
was  become  due,  and  his  rapacity  must  be  fed  from  the  yitals 
of  the  people. 

The  zemindars,  before  theii;  own  flight,  had  the  raortifiea- 
tion  to  see  all  the  lands  assigned  to  charitable  rmd  to  religi* 
oua  uses,  the  humane  and  pious  foundations  of  themselres 
and  their  ancestors  made  to  support  infirmity  and  decrepi- 
tude, to  give  feet  to  the  lame  and  eyes  to  the  blind,  and  to 
effect  which  they  had  deprived  themselves  of  many  of  the 
enjoymenta  of  lil'e,  cruelly  sequestered  and  sold  at  the  same 
market  of  violence  and  fraud,  where  their  demesne  posses- 
Biona  and  their  goods  had  been  before  made  away  with. 
Even  the  lands  and  funds  set  aside  for  their  funeral  cereoio- 
nies,  in  which  they  hoped  to  find  an  end  to  their  miaeries, 
and  some  indemmty  of  imagination  for  all  the  substantial 
Bufferings  of  their  lives, — even  the  very  feeble  consolations  of 
death  were  by  the  same  rigid  hand  of  tyranny,  a  tyranny 
more  consuming  than  the  funeral  pile,  more  greedy  than  tho 
grave,  and  more  inexorable  than  death  itself,  seize<l  and  taken 
to  make  good  the  honour  of  corruption,  and  the  faith  of 
bribery  pledged  to  Mr.  Hastings  or  his  instruments. 

Thus  it  fared  with  the  better  and  middling  orders  of  the 
people.  "Were  the  lower,  the  more  industrious,  spared  P — 
Alas !  M  their  situation  was  fiir  more  helpless,  their  oppres- 
flion  was  infinitely  more  sore  and  grievous, — the  esactions 
yet  more  escessive,  the  demand  yet  more  vexatious,  more 
capricious,  more  arbitrary.  To  afford  your  lordships  some 
idea  of  the  condition  of  those  who  were  served  up  to  satisfy 
Mr.  Hastings's  hunger  and  thirst  for  bribes,  I  shall  read  it 
to  you  in  the  very  words  of  the  representative  tyrant  hinnself, 
Eajah  Debi  Sing.  Debi  Sing,  when  he  waa  charged  with 
a  fraudulent  sale  of  the  ornaments  of  gold  and  silver  of 
vomen,  who,  according  to  the  modea  of  that  country,  I 
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Btiirved  themselvee  to  decorate  their  unhappy  pere.  db,  argned 
fla  the  improbiihility  of  this  part  of  the  charge,  in  these  very 
words ; 

"  It  is  notorious,"  aaya  he,  "  that  poverty  generally  pre- 
vails amongst  the  huBhaudmen  of  Eungpore,  more  perhaps 
than  in  flnj  other  parts  of  the  country.  They  are  seldom 
nosBeased  of  any  property  except  at  the  time  they  reap  their  i 
narvest ;  and  at  others  harely  procure  their  subsistence. 
And  this  is  the  cause  that  such  numbers  of  them  were  swept 
away  by  the  famine.  Their  effects  are  only  a  httle  earthen- 
ware, and  their  houses  only  a  handful  of  straw ;  the  sale  of 
a  thousand  of  which  would  not  perhaps  produce  twenty 
shillings." 

These  were  the  opulent  people  from  whose  superfluities 
Mr.  Hastings  was  to  obtain  a  gift  of  £40,000  over  and  aboTe 
a  large  increase  of  rent,  over  and  above  the  exactions  by 
which  the  farmer  must  reimburse  himself  for  the  advance 
of  the  money,  by  which  he  must  obtain  the  natural  profit 
of  the  farm,  as   well  as  supply  the  peculium  of  his  own 

Therefore  your  lordships  will  not  be  surprised  at  the  eon- 
sequL'uces.  All  this  unhappy  race  of  Httle  farmers  and  till- 
ers of  the  soil  were  driven  like  a  herd  of  cattle  by  his  ex- 
tortioners, and  compelled  by  imprisonments,  by  fetters,  and 
by  cruel  whippings,  to  engage  for  more  than  the  whole  of 
their  substance  or  possihle  acquisition. 

Over  and  above  this  there  was  no  mode  of  extortion  which 
the  inventive  imagination  of  rapacity  could  contrive  that 
was  not  contrived  and  was  not  put  in  practice.  On  its  own 
dfiy  vour  lordships  will  hear  with  aatoniabment,  deteetation, 
aud  norror,  the  detail  of  these  tyrannous  inventions  ;  and  it 
will  appear,  that  the  aggregate  of  these  superadded  demanda 
amounted  to  as  great  a  sum  as  the  whole  of  the  compulsory 
rcjit  on  which  they  were  pUed. 

The  country  being  in  many  parts  left  wholly  wae^e,  and 
in  all  parts  considerably  depopulated  by  the  first  rigours,  tho 
full  rolo  of  the  district  was  esacted  from  the  miserable  but- 

■ors.     Their  burdens  were  increased  as  their  fellow-lab''up- 

I,  to  whoso  joint  efforts  they  were  to  owe  the  means  0/ 
payment,  diminished.  Driven  to  maie  paj-meats,  beyond 
ssible  calculation,  previous  to  receipts  and  above  tbeit 
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a  very  sliort  time  they  fell  into  the  hands  ' 


The  iLBurcrs,  who  undar  auch  a  govemment  held  their  own 
fande  by  a  precarious  tenure,  and  were  to  lend  to  those 
whose  BuhRtance  was  still  more  precarious  (to  the  natural 
hardness  and  austerity  of  that  race  of  men),  had  additional 
motives  to  extortion,  and  made  their  terms  accordingly. 
And  what  were  the  terma  these  poor  people  were  obhged'to 
consent  to,  to  answer  the  bribes  and  peancush  paid  to  Mr. 
Hastings  ?  five,  ten,  twenty,  forty  per  cent.  P  No !  at  on 
interest  of  sis  hundred  per  cent,  per  annum,  payable  by  the 
day !  A  tiller  of  land  to  pay  six  hundred  per  cent,  to  dis- 
charge the  demands  of  government !  What  eshaustlesa  fund 
of  opulence  could  supply  this  destructive  resource  of  wretch- 
edliess  and  misery  ?  Accordingly,  the  husbandman,  ground 
to  powder  between  the  usurer  below  and  the  oppressor  above, 
the  whole  crop  of  the  country  was  forced  at  once  to  market ; 
and  the  ma.rket  glutted,  overcharged,  and  suffocated,  the 
price  of  grain  fell  to  the  fifth  part  of  its  usual  value.  The 
crop  was  tiien  gone,  but  the  debt  remained.  An  universal 
treasury-extent,  and  process  of  eiecution,  followed  on  the 
cattle  and  stock,  and  was  enforced,  with  more  or  less  rigour, 
in  every  quarter.  "We  have  it  in  evidence,  that  in  those 
sales  five  cows  were  sold  for  not  more  than  seven  or  eight 
shUlings.  All  other  things  were  depreciated  in  the  same 
proportion.  The  sale  of  the  instruments  of  husbandry  suc- 
ceeded to  tliat  of  the  com  and  stock,  InatanceH  there  are,  j 
where,  all  other  things  failing,  the  farmers  were  dragged 
from  the  court  to  their  houses,  in  order  to  see  them  first  plun- ' 
dered,  and  then  burnt  down  before  their  faces.  It  was  not' 
a  rigorous  collection  of  revenue,  it  was  a  savage  war  made 
tipou  the  country. 

The  peasants  were  left  little  eke  than  their  families  and 
their  bodies.  The  families  were  disposed  of.  It  is  a  inown 
observation,  that  those  who  have  the  fewest  of  all  other  world- 
ly enjoyments  are  the  most  tenderly  attached  to  their  chil- 
dren and  wives.  The  most  tender  of  parents  sold  their  chil- 
dren at  market.  The  most  fondly  jealous  of  husbands  sold 
their  wives.  The  tyranny  of  Mr.  Hastings  extinguished 
every  sentiment  of  father,  son,  brother,  and  husband ! 
I  iMmo  now  to  the  last  stage  of  their  miaeriea ;  eyeryihiig^ 
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visible  and  vendible  waa  seized  and  sold,      Nothing  but  the 
bodies  remained. 

It  is  the  nature  of  tyranny  and  rapacity  never  to  learn 
moderation  from  the  ill  suceesB  of  first  oppressionB  ;  on  ' 
contrary,  all  oppresaors,  all  men  thinking  highly  of  ■ 
methods  dictated  by  their  nature,  attribute  the  fruatration  of 
their  desirea  to  the  want  of  sufficient  rigour.  Then  they  re- 
double the  efforts  of  their  impotent  cruelty ;  which  producing, 
BB  they  must  ever  produce,  new  disappointments,  tbey  grow 
irritated  against  the  objects  of  their  rapacity ;  and  then  rage, 
fuiT,  and  malice  (implacable  because  unprovoked)  recruiting 
and  reinforcing  their  avarice,  their  vices  are  no  longer  human. 
From  cruel  men  they  are  transformed  into  savage  beaata, 
with  no  other  vestiges  of  reason  left  but  what  serves  to  furn- 
ish the  inventions  and  reflnementa  of  ferocious  subtlety  for 
purposes,  of  which  beasts  are  incapable,  and  at  which  fends 
would  blush, 

Debi  Sing  and  his  instruments  suspected,  and  in  a  few 
cases  they  suspected  justly,  that  the  country  people  had  pur- 
loined &om  their  own  estates,  and  had  hidden  in  secret. 
places  in  the  circumjacent  deserts,  some  small  reserve  of  their 
own  grain  to  maintain  themselves  during  the  unproduetive 
mouths  of  the  year,  and  to  leave  some  hupe  for  a  fiiture  ae^' 
Bon.  But  the  imder-tyrants  knew  that  the  demands  of  Mr. 
Hastings  would  admit  no  plea  for  delay,  much  leaa  for  auV 
traction  of  his  bribe,  and  that  he  would  not  abate  a  shilling 
of  it  to  the  wants  of  the  whole  human  race.  These  hoards, 
real  or  auppoaed,  not  being  discovered  by  menaces  and  im- 
priaonment,  they  fell  upon  the  last  resource,  the  naked  bodieft- 
of  the  people.  And  here,  my  lorda,  began  such  a  aeeae  rf 
cruelties  and  tortures  as  I  believe  no  history  has  ever  pre- 
sented to  the  indignation  of  the  world ;  such  as  I  am  sure 
in  the  moat  barbarous  ages  no  politic  tyranny,  no  fani 
persecution,  baa  ever  yet  exceeded.  Mr.  Paterson,  the  com> 
missioner  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  country, 
makes  his  own  apology  and  mine  for  opening  this  scene  of. 
horrors  to  you  in  the  following  words :  "  That  the  punish- 
ments inflicted  upon  the  ryotts  both  of  Eungpore  and  Din» 
agepore  for  non-payment  were  in  many  instances  of  such 
a  nature,  that  1  would  rather  wish  to  draw  a  veil  over  them. , 
than  ebook  your  feelings  by  the  detail ;  but  that,  howe 
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eeable  tl  task  may  be  to  myaelf,  it  is  absolutely  news- 
i~ter3  fo  the  sali  of  justice,  hurnnjiity,  and  the  honour  of 
goi  mment  that  they  should  be  eiposed,  to  be  prevented  in 
future 

My  1  d  th  began  by  winding  cords  round  the  fingers 
of  th  unhappy  f  eholdera  of  those  provinces,  until  they 
clim  t  and  w  e  almost  incorporated  with  one  another;  ■ 
nnd  then  they  hammered  wedges  of  iron  between  them,  until, 
regardless  of  the  cries  of  the  sufferers,  they  had  bruised  to  I 
pieces  and  for  ever  crippled  those  poor,  honest,  innocent,  la-  , 
boriouB  hands,  which  had  never  been  raised  to  their  mouths 
but  with  a  penurious  and  scanty  proportion  of  the  fruits  of 
their  own  soil ;  but  those  fruits  (denied  to  the  wants  of  their 
own  children)  have  for  more  than  fifteen  years  past  furnished 
the  investment  for  our  trade  with  China,  and  been  sent  an- 
nually out,  and  without  recompense,  to  purchase  for  us  that 
delicate  meal  with  which  your  lordships,  and  all  this  audi- 
tory, and  all  this  country  have  begun  every  day  for  these 
fifteen  years  at  their  expense.  To  these  beneficent  hands, 
that  labour  for  our  benefit,  the  return  of  the  British  govern- 
ment has  been  cords,  and  hammers,  and  wedges.  But  there 
is  a  place  where  these  crippled  and  disabled  hands  will  act 
with  resistless  power,  what  is  it  that  they  will  not  pull 
down,  when  they  are  lifted  to  heaven  against  their  oppress- 
ors ?  Then,  what  cam  withstand  such  hands  ?  Can  the 
power  that  crushed  and  destroyed  them  ?  Powerful  in  ■ 
prayer,  let  us  at  least  deprecate,  and  thus  endeavour  to  secure  I 
ourselves  from,  the  vengeance  which  these  maahed  and  dis- 
abled hands  may  puD  down  upon  us.  My  lords,  it  is  an 
awful  consideration.     Let  us  think  of  it. 

But  to  pursue  this  melancholy  but  necessary  detail.  I  am 
next  to  open  to  your  lordships,  what  I  am  hereafter  to  prove, 
that  the  most  suostantial  and  leading  yeomen,  the  responsible 
farmers,  the  parochial  magistrates,  and  chiefs  of  villages, 
were  tied  two  :tad  two  by  the  leas  together ;  and  their  tor- 
mentors, throvring  tliem  vrith  their  heads  downwards  over 
a  bar,  heat  them  on  the  soles  of  the  feet  with  ratans,  until 
the  nails  fell  from  the  toes;  and  then  attacking  them  at 
their  heads,  as  they  hung  downward,  as  before  at  their  feet, 
they  beat  them  with  sticks  and  other  instruments  of  blind 


fury,  until  the  bload  gushed  out  at  their  eyea,  mouths,  auJ 

Bot  thinking  that  the  ordinary  whips  and  cudgels,  even 
eo  admin ietered,  Tvere  Buffieient,  to  others  (and  often  also  to 
the  eame,  who  had  Buffered  as  I  have  stated)  they  applied, 
instead  of  ratan  and  bamhoo,  whips  made  of  the  branches  of 
the  bale  tree — a  tree  fuli  of  sharp  and  strong  thorns,  which 
tear  the  skin  and  lacerate  the  flesh  far  worse  than  ordinary 
Bcourgea. 

For  othera,  eiploriog  with  a  Bearching  and  inquiBitive 
malice,  stimuiated  by  an  insatiate  rapacity,  all  the  devious 
paths  of  nature  for  whatever  is  most  ujifriendly  to  man,  they 
made  rods  of  a  plant  highly  caustic  and  poisonous,  called 
heekettea,  every  wound  of  which  festers  and  gangrenes,  adds 
double  and  treble  to  the  present  torture,  leaves  a  crust  of 
leprous  sores  upon  the  body,  and  often  ends  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  life  itself. 

At  night,  these  poor  innocent  sufferers,  these  martyra  of 
avarice  and  eitortion,  were  brought  into  dungeons  ;  and  in 
the  season  when  nature  takes  refuge  in  insensibility  from 
all  the  miseries  and  cares  which  wait  on  life,  they  were 
three  times  scourged,  and  made  to  reckon  the  watches  of 
the  night  by  periods  and  intervals  of  torment.  They  were 
then  led  out  m  the  severe  depth  of  winter,  which  there  at 
certain  seasons  would  be  severe  to  any,  to  the  Indiana  is 
most  severe  and  almost  intolerable, — they  were  led  out  be- 
fore break  of  day,  and,  stiff  and  sore  as  tjiey  were  with  tbe 
bruiaos  and  wounds  of  the  night,  were  plunged  into  water ; 
and  whilst  their  jaws  clung  together  with  the  cold,  and  their 
bodies  were  rendered  infinitely  more  sensible,  the  blows  and 
atripea  were  renewed  upon  their  backs  ;  and  then,  delivering 
them  over  to  soldiers,  they  were  sent  into  their  farms  and 
villages  to  discover  where  a  few  handfuls  of  grain  might 
be  found  concealed,  or  to  extract  some  loan  from  the  rem- 
nants of  eompasaion  and  courage,  not  subdued  in  those  who 
had  reason  to  fear  that  their  own  turn  of  torment  would  be 
next,  that  they  should  succeed  tkem  in  the  same  punishment, 
and  that  their  very  humanity,  being  taken  as  a  proof  of 
their  wealth,  would  subject  them  (aa  it  did  in  many  eases 
subject  them)  to  the  same  inhuman  tortures.     After  this 
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^H  circuit  ofthe  day  through  tbeir  plundered  and  ruiaedviUflgea, 
^^F  they  were  remanded  at  night  to  tlie  same  prison  ;  whipped, 
as  before,  at  their  return  to  the  dungeon  ;  and  at  morning 
whipped  at  their  leaving  it ;  and  then  sent  as  before  to  pur- 
chase, hy  begging  in  the  day,  the  reiteration  of  the  torture 
in  the  night.  Days  of  menace,  inault,  and  extortion, — nighta 
of  holts,  fetters,  and  flagcDation,  succeeded  to  each  other  in 
the  same  round,  and  for  a  long  time  made  up  all  the  vicissi- 
tude of  life  to  these  miserable  people. 

But  there  are  persona  whose  fortitude  could  hear  their 

town  suffering ;  there  are  men  who  are  hardened  by  their 
Tery  paina ;  and  the  mind,  strengthened  even  hy  the  tor- 
ments of  the  body,  rises  with  a  strong  defiance  against  ita 
oppressor.  They  were  assaulted  on  the  side  of  their  sym- 
pathy. Children  were  scourged  almost  to  death  in  the  pre- 
sence of  their  parents.  Ttos  was  not  enough.  The  son 
aiad  lather  were  hound  close  together,  face  to  fece,  and  body 

»to  body,  and  in  that  situation  cruelly  lashed  together,  so  that 
the  blow  which  escaped  the  father  fell  upon  the  son,  and  the 
blowwhich  missed  the  son  woundover  thebackof  the  parent. 
The  circumstances  were  combined  by  so  subtle  a  cruelty, 
that  every  stroke  which  did  not  escruciate  the  sense,  shoidd 
wound  and  lacerate  the  sentiments  and  affections  of  nature. 
On  the  same  principle,  and  for  the  same  ends,  virgins, 
who  had  never  seen  the  sun,  were  dragged  from  the  inmost 
sanctuaries  of  their  houses  ;  and  in  the  open  court  of  justice, 
in  the  very  place  where  security  was  to  be  sought  against 
all  wrong  and  aU  violence  (but  where  no  judge  or  lawful 
tnagistrate  had  long  sat,  but  in  their  place  the  ruffians  and 
hangmen  of  Warren  Hastings  occupied  the  bench),  these 
■virgms,  vainly  invoking  heaven  and  earth,  in  the  presence 
of-tbeir  parents,  and  whilst  their  shrieks  were  mingled  with 
the  indignant  cries  and  groans  of  all  the  people,  puhlicly 

■  were  violated  by  the  lowest  and  wickedest  of  the  human 
race.  Wives  were  torn  from  the  arms  of  their  husbands, 
and  suffered  the  same  flagitious  wrongs,  which  were  indeed 
hid  in  the  bottoms  of  the  dungeons  in  which  their  honour 
and  their  liberty  were  buried  together.  Often  they  were 
taken  out  of  the  refuge  of  this  consoling  gloom,  stripped 
naked,  and  thus  exposed  to  the  world,  and  then  cruelly  j 

^_    acoiirged ;  and  in  order  that  cruelty  might  riot  in  all  the  ^^^^^J 
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eumBtanoes  that  melt  into  tendemeas  the  fiercest  DatuMB, 
the  nipples  of  their  breasts  were  put  between  the  sharp  and 
elastic  sides  of  cleft  bamboos.  Here,  in  my  hand,  is  my 
authority  ;  for  otherwise  one  would  think  it  incredible.  But 
it  did  not  end  there.  Growing  from  crime  to  crime,  ripened 
by  cruelty  for  cruelty,  these  fiends,  at  length  outraging  sex, 
decency,  nature,  applied  lighted  torches  and  slow  fire — (I 
cannot  proceed  for  shame  and  horror!) — these  infernal  furies 
planted  death  in  the  source  of  life,  and  where  that  modesty, 
which,  more  than  reason,  distinguishes  men  from  beasts,  re- 
tires from  the  view,  and  even  shrinks  from  the  expression, 
there  they  exercised  and  glutted  their  unnatural,  monstroua, 
and  nefarious  cruelty, — there,  where  the  reverence  of  nature, 
and  the  sanctilr  of  justice,  dares  not  to  pursue,  nor  venture 
to  describe  their  practices. 

These,  my  lords,  were  sufferings  which  we  feel  all  in  com- 
mon in  India  and  in  England,  by  the  general  syropathy  of  our 
common  nature.  But  there  were  in  that  province  (sold  to  the 
tormentors  by  Mr.  Hastings)  things  done  which,  from  the 

Eeculiar  manners  of  India,  were  even  worse  than  all  I  have 
lid  before  you;  as  the  dominion  of  manners  and  the  law  of 
opinion  contribute  more  to  their  happiness  and  misery  than 
anything  in  mere  sensitive  nature  can  do. 

The  women  thus  treated  lost  their  caste.  My  lords,  we  arti 
not  here  to  commend  or  blame  the  institutions  and  prejudices 
of  a  whole  race  of  people,  radicated  in  them  by  a  long  succes- 
aion  of  ages,  on  which  no  reason  or  argument,  on  which  no 
vicissitudes  of  things,  no  mixtures  of  men,  or  foreign  conquest, 
have  been  able  to  make  the  smallest  impression.  The  abor- 
iginal Gentoo  inhabitants  are  all  dispersed  into  tribes  or 
castes  ;  each  caste  bom  to  an  invariable  rank,  rights,  and  de- 
scriptions of  employment ;  so  that  one  caste  cannot  by  anv" 
means  pass  into  another.  With  the  Gentoos  certain  impuri- 
ties or  disgraces,  though  without  any  guilt  of  the  party,  infer 
loss  of  caste ;  and  when  the  highest  caate,  that  ot  Brahmin, 
which  is  not  only  noble  but  sacred,  is  lost,  the  person  who 
loses  it  does  not  slide  down  into  one  lower  but  reputable — 
he  is  wholly  driven  from  aU  honest  society.  All  the  relations 
of  life  are  at  once  dissolved.  His  parents  are  no  longer  his 
parents;  his  wife  is  no  longer  his  wife  ;  his  children,  no  longer 
his,  are  no  longer  to  regard  him  as  their  father,     It  is  some- 
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thing  far  worse  than  complete  outlawry,  complete  attainder, 
and  ■uniraraal  es communication.  It  is  a  pollution  even  to 
touch  bim;  and  if  he  touuheHanyof  his  old  caate,thej  are  justi- 
fied in  putting  hira  to  death.  Contagion,  leprosy,  plague,  are 
not  BO  much  shunned.  So  honest  occupation  can  he  followed. 
He  becomes  an  Halichore,  if  (which  is  rare)  he  surviveB  that 
miaerahle  degradation. 

Upon  those  whom  all  the  shocking  catalogue  of  tortures  I 
have  mentioned  could  not  make  to  flinch,  one  of  the  modes 
of  losing  caste  for  Brahmins,  and  other  principal  tribes,  was 
practised.  It  was,  to  hnmeas  a  bullock  at  the  court  door,  and 
to  put  the  Brahmin  on  his  back,  and  to  lead  him  through  the 
towns,  with  drums  beating  before  him.  To  intimidate  others, 
this  bullock,  vsith  drums,  the  instrument  according  to  their 
ideas  of  outrage,  disgrace,  and  utter  loss  of  caste,  was  led 
through  the  country  ;  and,  aa  it  advanced,  the  country  fled 
before  it.  When  any  Brahmin  was  seized  he  was  threatened 
with  this  piUory,  and  for  the  most  part  he  submitted  in  a 
moment  to  whatever  was  ordered.  What  it  was  may  be  thence 
judged.  But  when  no  posHihihty  existed  of  complying  with 
the  demand,  the  people  by  their  cries  sometimes  prevailed  OQ 
the  tyranta  to  have  it  commuted  for  cruel  scourging,  which 
was  accepted  as  mercy.  To  some  Brahmins  this  mercy  was 
denied,  and  the  act  of  indelible  infamy  executed.  Of  these 
men  oue  came  to  the  Company's  commissioner  with  the  tale, 
and  ended  with-  these  melancholy  words, — "  I  have  suffered 
this  indignity  ;  my  caste  is  lost ;  my  life  is  a  burden  to  me  ; 
I  call  for  justice.       He  called  in  vain. 

Tour  lordships  will  not  wonder  that  these  monstrous  and 
oppressive  demands,  exacted  with  such  tortures,  threw  the 
whole  province  into  despair.  They  abandoned  their  crops  on 
the  ground.  Tlie  people,  in  a  body,  would  have  fled  out  of 
its  confines ;  hut  bands  of  soldiers  invested  the  avenues  of 
the  province,  and,  making  a  line  of  circumvallation,  drove 
back  those  wretches  who  sougiit  exdo  as  a  relief,  into  the 
prison  of  their  native  soil.  Not  sufiered  to  quit  the  district, 
ihey  fled  to  the  many  wild  thickets  which  oppression  bad 
scattered  through  it,  and  sought  amongst  the  jungles  and 
dens  of  tigers  a  refuge  from  the  tyranny  of  Warren  Kastinga, 
Hot  able  long  to  esist  here,  pressed  at  once  by  wild  beasta 
and  famine,  the  same  despair  <^ove  them  back ;  and  seeking 
iheir  last  resource  in  arms,  the  moat  quiet,  the  most  passivt:^ 
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the  most  timid  of  the  human  race,  rose  up  in  aa  iiniverBal 
inBurreoiioQ ;  and,  what  will  alwayp  happen  in  popular 
tumults,  the  effects  of  the  fury  of  the  people  fell  on  the 
meaner  and  sometimes  the  reluctant  instruments  of  the 
tyranny,  who  in  eeveral  places  were  masnacred.  The  iuBur- 
rection  began  in  Hungpore,  and  Eoan  spread  its  fire  to  the 
neighbouriug  proYinceg,vwhich  had  been  haraaaed  by  the  same 
perBon  with  the  same  oppressions.  The  English  chief  in 
that  province  had  been  the  silent  witness,  roost  probably  the 
abettor  and  occomphce,  of  aU  these  horrors.  Me  called  in 
first  irregular,  and  then  regular,  troops,  who  by  dreadful  and 
uniyersaf  military  execution  got  the  better  of  the  impotent 
resistance  of  unarmed  and  lindisciplined  despair.  I  am  tired 
with  the  detail  of  the  cruelties  of  peace.  1  spare  you  those 
of  a  cruel  and  inhuman  war,  and  of  the  executions  which 
without  law  or  process,  or  even  the  shadow  of  authority, 
were   ordered  by   the   English  revenue  chief  in  that  pro- 

In  our  Indian  government,  whatever  grievance  ia  borne  is 
denied  to  exist ;  and  aU  mute  despair,  and  sullen  patience,  ia 
construed  into  content  and  satisfaction.  But  this  general 
laauirection,  which  at  every  moment  threatened  to  blaze  out 
a&eah,  and  to  involve  all  the  provinces  in  its  ilames,  ireat  in 
pieces  that  veil  of  fraud  and  mystery  that  covers  all  the 
miseries  of  aU  the  provinoes.  Calcutta  rung  with  it ;  and  it 
was  feared  it  would  go  to  England.  The  English  chief  in  the 
province,  Mr.  Goodlad,  repreeented  it  to  Mr.  Hastings's 
revenue  committee  to  be  (what  it  was)  the  greatest  and  most 
serious  disturbance  that  ever  happened  m  Bengal.  But, 
Bood  easy  man,  he  was  utterly  unable  to  guess  to  what  cause 
it  was  to  he  attributed.  He  thought  there  was  some  irregu- 
larity in  the  collection ;  but  on  the  whole  judged  that  it  had 
little  other  cause  than  a  general  conspiracy  ot'  the  husband- 
men and  landholders,  who,  as  Dehi  Smg's  lease  was  near 
eipiring,  had  determined  not  to  pay  any  more  revenue. 

Mr.  Hastings's  committee  of  revenue,  whilst  these  wounds 
were  yet  bleeding,  and  whilst  a  total  failure  was  threatened 
in  the  rents  of  these  provinces,  thought  themselves  obliged 
to  make  an  inquiry,  with  some  sort  oi  appearance  of  eerious- 
ness,  into  the  causes  of  it.  They  looked  therefore  about 
them  carefully,  and  chose  what  they  judged  would  be  most 
plausible  and  least  effective.     They   thought  that   it  wai 
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to  send  a  special  commiaBioner  into  the  proYince  • 

,  too,  whoae  character  would  not  inatantly  blast  the 

credit  of  his  mission.  They  cast  tlieir  eyes  on  a  Mr.  Pater- 
son,  a  serrant  of  the  Company,  a  man  of  fair  character  and 
iong  standing  in  the  seirice.  Mr.  Paterson  wa»  a  person 
known  to  be  of  a  very  cool  temper,  placid  manners,  mode- 
rate and  middle  opinions,  unconnected  with  parties ;  and 
from  such  a  character  they  looked  for  (what  sometimes  is  to 
be  expected  from  it)  a  compromising,  halanced,  neutralized, 
equivocal,  colourless,  confused  report ;  in  which  the  hlame 
was  to  be  irapartially  divided  between  the  sufferer  and  the 
oppressor ;  and  in  wnich,  according  to  the  standing  manners 
of  Bengal,  be  would  recommend  oblivion  as  the  beat  remedy; 
and  would  end  by  remarking,  that  retrospect  could  have  no 
advantage,  and  could  serve  only  to  irritate  and  keep  alive 
animosities :  and  by  this  kind  of  equitable,  candid,  and  judge- 
like  proceeding  they  hoped  the  whole  complaint  would 
calmly  fade  away ;  the  sufferers  remain  in  the  posaesaion  of 
their  patience,  and  the  tyrant  of  his  plunder.  In  confideuce 
of  this  event  from  this  presumed  character,  Mr.  Hastings's 
committee  in  appointing  Mr.  Paterson  their  commissioner 
were  not  deficient  Tn  arming  him  with  powers  equal  to  the 
object  of  his  commission.  He  was  enabled  to  call  before 
Mm  all  accountants,  to  compel  the  production  of  all  accounts, 
to  eiaraine  all  persons;  not  only  to  inquire  and  to  report, 
to  decide  and  to  redress. 
Such  is  the  imperfection  of  human  wisdom,  that  the  com- 
ittee  totally  failed  in  their  well-laid  project.  They  were 
'  illy  mistaken  in  theu'  man.  Under  that  cold  outside  the 
imissioner  Paterson  concealed  a  firm,  manly,  and  filed 

Sjrinciple,  a  deciding  intellect,  and  a  feeling  neart.  My 
ords,  he  is  the  son  of  a  gentleman  of  a  venerable  age  and 
excellent  character  in  this  country,  who  long  filled  the  seat 
of  chairman  of  the  committee  of  supply  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  who  is  now  enjoying  repose  from  his  long 
labours  in  an  honourable  age.  The  son,  as  soon  aa  he  waa 
appointed  to  this  commission,  waa  awed  by,  and  dreaded,  tho 
consequences.  He  knew  to  what  temptation  be  should  be 
exposed,  from  the  known  character  of  Debi  Sing,  to  suppress 
or  to  misrepresent  facts.  He,  therefore,  took  out  a  letter 
be  had  from  his  father,  which  letter  waa  the  preierratiOQ  of 
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bis  character,  and  deatruction  of  bis  fortutiQ.     Tuis  lette 
he  always  resoried  to  in  all  trying  esigencies  of  his  life. 

He  laid  tLe  letter  before  him,  and  there  was  enjoined  aacl) 
a  line  of  integrity,  of  incoiruptneBs,  of  bearing  every  degree 
of  persecution  ratlier  than  disguiaiug  truth,  that  he  weut  up 
into  the  country  in  a  proper  irame  of  mind  for  doing  his 
duty. 

He  went  to  Bungpore  strongly  impresaed  with  a  sense  of 
the  great  trust  that  waa  placed  iii  him  ;  and  he  had  Dot  the 
I  least  reaaon  to  doubt  of  full  support  in  the  execution  of  it  i 
as  he,  with  every  other  white  man  in  Bengal,  probably,  and 
every  black,  except  two,  waa  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  the 
Govern  or- General,  under  whose  delegated  authority  he  was 
sent,  had  been  bribed  by  the  farmer-general  of  those  pro- 
vinces, and  had  sold  them  to  his  discretion  for  a  great  aum 
of  money.  If  Pateraoo  had  known  this  fact,  no  human  con- 
sideration would  have  induced  him,  or  any  other  man  of  com- 
mon prudence,  to  undertake  an  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of 
Debi  Sing.  Pity,  my  lords,  the  condition  of  an  honest  ser- 
vant in  Bengal. 

But  Faterson  was  ignorant  of  this  dark  transaction,  and 
went  simply  to  perform  a  duty.  He  had  hardly  set  his  foot 
in  the  province,  when  the  universal,  unqueationed,  uncon- 
tradicted testimony  of  the  whole  people,  concurring  with  tha 
manifest  evidence  of  things,  which  could  not  lie, — with  the 
feee  of  an  utterly  ruined,  undone,  depopulated  country,  and 
saved  from  literid  and  exceptionless  depopulation  only  by  the 
exhibition  of  acattered  bauda  of  wild,  naked,  meagre,  half- 
famished  wretches,  who  rent  heaven  with  their  cries  and  howl- 
ing,— left  him  no  sort  of  doubt  of  the  real  cause  ol  the  late 
tumults.  In  his  first  letters  he  conveyed  hia  sentimeate  to 
the  committee  with  theae  memorable  words, — "In  my  two 
reports  I  have  set  forth,  in  a  general  manner,  the  oppress- 
ions which  provoked  the  ryotts  to  rise.  I  shall,  therefore, 
not  enumerate  them  now.  Every  day  of  my  inquiry  serves 
1  but  to  confirm  the  facts.  The  wonder  would  have  been,  if 
\  they  had  not  risen  :  it  was  not  collection,  but  real  robbery, 
1  aggravated  by  corporal  punishment  and  every  insult  of  dis- 
I  grace  ;  and  this  not  confined  to  a  few,  but  extended  over 
jeveiy  individual.  Let  the  mind  of  man  be  ever  so  much  in- 
ured to  servitud;,  still  thttre  is  a  point  where  oppreasiona 
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irill  rouse  it  to  reaiatance.  Conceive  to  yourselves  what 
muat  be  the  situation  of  a  ryott,  when  he  aeea  everything  he 
has  in  the  world  seized,  to  answer  an  exaggerated  demand, 
and  sold  at  so  low  a  price  as  not  to  answer  one  half  of  that 
demand :  when  he  finds  himself  so  far  from  being  released, 
that  he  remains  still  subject  to  corporal  puniahment.  Bui 
what  muat  be  his  feelings,  when  his  tyrant,  seeing  that  kind 
of  severity  of  no  avail,  adds  fMnily  disgrace  and  loss  of  castel 
Tou,  gentlemen,  who  know  the  reserve  of  the  natives  in  what- 
ever concerns  their  women,  and  their  attachment  to  their 
castes,  must  allow  the  full  eifect  of  these  prejudices  uDder 
such  circumstances." 

He,  however,  proceeded  with  steadiness  and  method,  and 
in  spite  of  every  discouragement  which  could  be  thrown  in 
his  way  by  the  power,  craft,  fraud,  and  corruption  of  the 
farmer-general  Dehi  Sing,  by  the  collusion  of  the  provincial 
chief,  and  by  the  decay  of  support  from  bis  employers,  which 
gradually  faded  away  and  forsook  him  as  his  occaaiona  for 
it  increased.  Under  aD  these  and  under  many  more  dis- 
couragementa  and  difficultiea,  he  made  a  aeries  of  able,  clear, 
and  weD-digeated  reports,  attended  with  such  evidence  as 
never  before,  and,  I  believe,  never  will  again  appear,  of  the 
int«rnal  provincii  administration  of  Bengal ;  of  evils  univer- 
aaUy  understood,  which  no  one  was  ever  so  absurd  as  to  con- 
tradict, and  whose  esiatence  waa  never  denied,  except  in  those 
places  where  they  ought  to  be  rectified,  although  none  be- 
fore Poterson  hod  the  courage  to  display  the  particulars. 
By  these  reports,  carefully  collated  with  the  evidence,  I  have 
been  enabled  t«  lay  before  you  some  of  the  efl'ects,  in  one 
province  and  part  of  another,  of  Governor  Eastioga's  general 
system  of  bribery. 

But  now  appeared,  in  the  most  striking  light,  the  good 
policy  of  Mr.  Haatinga'a  system  of  1780,  in  placing  tbia 
screen  of  a  committee  between  him  and  hia  crimes.  The 
committee  had  their  lesson.  "Whilst  Paterson  is  left  collect- 
ing his  evidence  and  casting  up  his  accounts  in  Itungpore,  ' 
Debi  Sing  ia  called  up,  in  seeming  wrath,  to  the  capital ;  ' 
where  he  is  received  as  those  who  have  robbed  and  desolated 
provinces,  and  filled  their  coffers  with  £700,000  sterling, 
nave  been  usually  received  at  Calcutta,  and  sometimes  in 
^Jkeat  Britain.  Hehi  Sing  made  good  his  ground  in  Calcutta^  ^^^^B 
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and  wlien  he  had  well  prepared  hia  oommittee,  in  due  tint* 
PuterBon  returoa,  appears,  and  reports. 

PersonB  even  lesB  int'ormed  thaa  your  lordships  are  well 
apprized,  that  all  officers  representing  government,  and 
making  in  that  character  an  authorized  inqtiiiTi  are  entitled 
to  a  presumptive  credit  for  all  their  proceedmgs,  and  that 
their  reports  of  facts  (where  there  is  no  evidence  of  corrup- 
tion or  malice)  are  in  the  first  instance  to  be  taken  for  trutn, 
especially  by  those  who  have  authorized  the  inquiry ;  and  it 
ia  their  duty  to  put  the  burden  of  proof  to  the  contrary  on 
those  who  would  impeach  or  shake  the  report. 

Otiier  principles  of  pohcy,  and  other  rules  of  govemment, 
and  other  maxims  of  office,  prevailed  iu  the  committee  of  Mr, 
Hastings's  devising.  In  order  to  destroy  that  just  and  natu> 
ral  credit  of  the  officer,  and  the  protection  and  support  they 
were  hound  to  afford  him,  they  in  an  instant  shift  and  reveiee 
all  the  relations  in  which  the  parties  stood. 

This  executive  boapd,  instituted  for  the  protection  of  the 
revenue  and  of  the  people,  and  which  was  no  court  of  justice 
in  fact  or  name,  turoed  their  own  representative  officer,  re- 
porting facts  according  to  his  duty,  into  a  voluntary  accuser, 
who  is  to  make  good  his  charge  at  his  peril.  The  farmei^ 
general,  whose  conduct  was  not  criminally  attacked,  but  ap* 
pearod  aa  one  of  the  grounds  of  a  puhhc  inquiry,  is  turned 
into  a  culprit  before  u  court  of  justice,  against  whom  eveiy- 
thing  is  to  be  juridically  made  out  or  not  admitted :  and  the 
members  of  an  eiecutive  board,  by  usurpation  and  fraud, 
erect  themselves  into  judgeSj  bound  to  proceed  by  strict  rules 

By  this  infamous  juggle  they  took  away,  as  far  as  iu  them 
lay,  the  credit  due  to  the  proceedings  of  govemment.  They 
changed  the  natural  situation  of  proofs.  They  rejected  the 
depositioua  of  Faterson'a  witnesses,  as  not  oq  oath,  though 
they  had  never  ordered  or  authorized  them  so  to  be  taken. 

They  went  further,  and  disabled,  in  a  body,  all  the  depo- 
nents themselvee,  whether  on  oath  or  not  on  oath,  by  dis- 
crediting the  whole  province,  as  a  set  of  criminals,  who  gnve 
evidence  to  palliate  theip  own  rebellion.  They  adrainisterod 
interrogatories  to  the  commissioner  instead  of  the  culprit. 
Ihey  took  a  base  fellow,  whom  they  had  themselves  ordered 
their  commissioner  to  imprison  for  crimes  (crimes  charged 
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on  liim,  not  by  the  commiaBioiier,  but  by  themeelvca),  and 
made  bim  a  complniiiant  and  a  witness  agaiust  bim  in  the 
stupidest  and  moat  improbable  of  a!l  accusations, — namely, 
tbat  Faterson  had  menaced  bim  with  punishment,  if  be  did 
not,  in  BO  many  words,  slander  and  c^umniate  Debi  Sing  : 
and  then  the  committee,  seating  this  wretch  as  an  assessor 
at  their  own  board,  who  a  few  days  before  would  have  trem- 
bled like  a  whipped  slave  at  the  look  of  an  European,  encour- 
ftged  bim  to  interrogate  their  own  commissioner. 

[NotB. — Here  Mr.  Burke  aai  taien  ill,  and  oiligedto  lif  dovm,    Afia 
tome  time  Mr.  Butke  ar/ain  addresaed  lAe  Bouie.] 

My  lords,  I  am  sorry  to  break  the  attention  of  your  lord- 
■liips  in  such  a  way.  It  is  a  subject  tbat  agitates  me.  It 
is  long,  difficult,  and  arduous  ;  but  with  the  blessing  of  God, 
if  I  can,  to  save  you  any  further  trouble,  I  will  go  through 
it  this  day, 

I  am  to  tell  your  lordships,  that  the  next  step  they  took 
was,  after  putting  Sir.  Paterson  as  an  accuser  to  make  good 
a  charge  which  he  made  out  but  too  much  to  their  satisfac- 
tion, they  changed  their  battery. 


^Li» 


SIXTH  DAY,  19th  FEBRUARY,  1788. 


(Ms.    BlTKKI.) 

Mt  Lohds, — In  any  great  undertaking,  a  failure  in  the 
midst  of  it,  even  from  infirmity,  though  to  be  regarded  prin- 
cipally BB  a  misfortune,  is  attended  with  some  slight  shadow 
oi  disgrace  ;  but  your  lordships'  liunianity,  and  your  love  of 
justice,  have  remedied  everything,  and  I  therefore  proceed 
rith  confidence  this  day. 
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My  lords,  I  think  (to  the  beat  of  my  remembraaee)  tie 
House  adjaumed  at  the  period  of  time  in  which  I  waa  en- 
deavouring to  illustrate  the  miHchiei's  that  happened  &oib 
Mr.  HftBtings'a  throwing  off  hia  responsibility  by  delegating 
his  power  to  a  nominal  council,  and  in  reality  to  a  black  had 
man,  a  native  of  the  country,  of  the  worst  character  that 
could  be  found  in  it ;  and  the  consequence  of  it,  in  prevent- 
ing the  detection  and  the  punishment  of  the  grossest  abuses 
that  ever  were  known  to  be  committed  in  India  or  any  athet 
part  of  the  world. 

My  lords,  I  stated  to  you  that  Mr.  Commiaaioner  Faterson 
was  aent  into  that  country.  I  stated  that  he  waa  aent  into 
it  with  all  the  authority  of  govemment,  with  power  to  hear, 
and  not  only  to  hear  and  to  report,  but  to  redresa,  the  griev- 
ances which  be  should  find  in  the  country.  In  short,  there 
waa  nothing  wanting  to  hia  power  but  an  honeat  support. 
Your  lordships  will  be  convinced,  that  the  road  to  fortune 
waa  easy  to  him.  Debi  Sing  for  a  favourable  report  wonld 
have  given  a  large  sum  of  money.  Tour  lordships  will  be 
convinced  that  the  committee  would  not  have  received  Bucb 
a  report  as  a  proof  of  bribery.  They  would  rather  conaider 
him  as  a  man  whose  conduct  tended  to  conciliate,  and  to 
soften  troublesome  and  difficult  matters,  and  to  settle  the  or- 
der of  government  &a  soon  as  poasible. 

Some  of  the  things  contained  in  hia  reports  I  have  taken 
the  liberty  of  laying  before  your  lordships,  but  very  faintly, 
very  imperfectly,  and  far  short  of  my  materials.  I  have 
stated  that  the  criminal  against  whom  the  commiasioner  had 
made  his  report,  iuatead  of  being  punished  by  that  atrong 
band  of  power  which  Mr.  Hastings  baa  thought  proper  t^ 
use  upon  other  occasion  when  he  has  endeavoured  to  make 
princes,  or  persons  in  the  rank  and  with  the  attributes  of 
sovereign  princea,  feel  whenever  they  have  incurred  his  pri- 
vate resentments ;  that  this  man  was  put  into  every  situation 
of  offence  or  defence  which  the  moat  litigious  and  prevaric*' 
ting  laws  that  ever  were  invented  in  the  very  bosom  of  arbi- 
trary power  could  afford  him,  or  by  which  peculation  and 
power  were  to  be  acreened  from  the  cries  of  an  oppressed 

Mr.  Paterson,  1  elated,  from  being  a  commissioner  directed 
leport  under  the  authority  of  government  to  that  govern- 
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ment,  was  coDsidered  as  a  voluntary  accuser,  obliged  to  maks 
good  tlie  articles  of  his  charge.  But,  I  believe,  I  stated  that 
be  did  not  long  remain  in  that  condition. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  state  to  your  lordships,  that  thi« 
Debi  Sing,  fortified  by  this  protection,  which  was  extended 
even  to  the  lowest  of  his  instruments,  thought  it  high  time 
to  BBsume  the  superiority  tbat  belonged  to  a  personage  who 
had  the  Gevcmor- General  for  hxB  peinioner.  No  longer  the 
sneaking  tone  of  apology ; — no  longer  the  modest  allegations, 
tbat  the  commissioner  was  misinformed; — he  boldly  accuses 
the  representative  of  English  government  of  forgery  in  order 
to  destroy  him ;  he  criminates  and  recriminates,  and  laya 
about  him  without  mercj. 

Things  were  now  in  a  proper  train  ; — the  committee  find 
the  cause  growing  and  ripening  to  their  wishes ; — answers, 
replies,  objections,  and  interrogatories, — accounts  opposed  to 
accounts, — balances  now  on  the  one  side,  now  on  the  other. 
— Sow  debtor  becomes  credibH',  and  credit«r  debtor — until 
the  proceedings  were  grown  to  the  size  of  volumes,  and  the 
wbole  well  fitted  to  perplei  the  most  simple  facts,  and  to 
darken  the  meridian  sunfihine  of  public  notoriety.  They 
prepared  a  report  for  the  Governor- General  and  council,  suit- 
able to  the  wbole  tenor  of  their  proceedings.  Here  the  man 
whom  they  bad  employed  and  betrayed  appeared  in  a  new 
character.  Observe  their  course  with  him  :^First,  he  was 
made  a  commissioner.  Then,  he  was  changed  from  a  com* 
missioner  to  be  a  voluntjuy  accuser.  He  now  undergoes 
another  metamorphoais ; — he  appears  as  a  culprit  before  Mr. 
Hastings,  on  the  accusation  of  the  donor  of  Mr,  Hastings's 
bribes.  He  is  to  answer  to  tlie  accusations  of  Bebi  Siug. 
He  is  permitted  to  find  materials  for  his  own  defence;  and 
be,  an  old  Company's  servant,  is  to  acknowledge  it  as  a  favour 
to  be  again  sufferM  to  go  into  the  province,  without  author- 
ity, viithout  station,  without  public  character,  under  the  dis- 
countenance  and  frovras,  and  in  a  manner  under  prosecution, 
of  the  government.  Aa  a  favour,  he  ia  suffered  to  go  again 
into  EuBgpore,  in  hopes  of  finding  among  the  dejected, 
harassed,  and  enslaved  race  of  Hindoos,  and  in  that  undone 
province,  mrai  bold  enough  to  stand  forward  against  all 
temptatious  of  emolument,  and  at  the  risk  of  their  Uvea,  with 
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a  linn  adiierence  to  tLeir  origmol  cbarge ;  and  at  a  tims 
when  they  saw  iim  an  abandoned  and  persecuted  private 
individual,  whom  they  had  just  before  loolied  upon  as  a  pro- 
tecting angel,  carrying  with  him  the  whole  power  of  a  bene* 
ficent  government,  and  whom  they  had  applied  to  as  a  magis- 
trat«  of  high  and  sacred  authority,  to  bear  the  complaints 


and  to  redress  the 


of  a  whole  people. 


A  new  comniiBsioa  of  junior  servants  was  at  the  same 
time  sent  out  to  review  and  reeiamine  the  cause,  to  inquire 
into  the  inquiry,  to  examine  into  the  examination,  to  control 
the  report,  to  be  commisBioners  upon  the  commisaion  of  Mr. 
Paterson.  Before  these  commissionera  he  was  made  to  appeal 
as  an  accused  person,  and  was  put  upon  hia  defence,  but 
without  the  authority  and  without  tbe  favour  which  ought 
to  go  with  an  accused  person  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
him  to  make  out  such  defence. 

These  persona  went  down  into  that  country;  and,  after 
spending  a  long  time  in  mere  matters  of  form,  found  they 
could  not  do  without  a  representative  of  Debi  Sing,  and  ac- 
cordingly they  ordered  I)ebi  Sing  to  send  up  his  vakeel. 

I  forgot  to  state  to  your  lordships  what  the  condition  of 
Debi  Sing  was  during  this  proceeding.  This  man  had  be 
ordered  to  Calcutta  on  two  grounds ;  one  on  the  matter  of 
his  flagitious  misconduct  at  Ilungpore,  and  the  other,  for  n 
great  foilure  in  the  payment  of  Ms  stipulated  revenue.  TJn. 
der  this  double  accusation  he  was  to  be  considered,  according 
to  the  usual  mode  of  proceeding  in  such  cases,  as  a  prisoner ; 
and  he  was  kept,  not  in  the  common  gaol  of  Calcutta,  not  in 
tne  prison  of  tQe  fort,  not  in  that  gaol  in  which  Bajah  Xund- 
comar,  who  had  been  prime  minister  of  the  empire,  was  con- 
fined, but  according  to  the  mild  ways  of  that  country,  where 
they  choose  to  be  mild,  and  the  persons  are  protected  by  the 
official  influence  of  power,  under  a  free  custody.  He  wao 
put  under  a  ^uard  of  sepoys,  hut  not  confined  to  his  house; 
he  was  permitted  to  go  abroad,  where  he  was  daily  in  con< 
ferenoe  with  those  who  were  to  judge  him ;  and  having  an 
address  which  seldom  fails,  and  a  dexterity  never  wanting  to 
a  man  possessed  of  £700,000,  he  converted  this  guard  into  a 
retinue  of  honour  :  their  bayonets  were  lowered,  their  mna- 
keta  laid  aside  ;  they  attended  him  with  their  side-arma,  and 
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many  vr.th  Biher  verges  in  their  baud,  to  mark  him  out 
ratber  as  a  great  magiatrate  atteuded  bj  a  retinue,  than  a 
Drisoner  under  guard. 

When  he  was  ordered  to  Bend  a  vakeel  to  defend  hia  con- 
duct, he  refused  to  send  him.  Upon  which  the  commisaion- 
era,  instead  of  eajing,  "  If  you  will  not  aend  your  agent,  we 
will  proceed  in  our  inquiry  without  him"  (and  indeed  it  waa 
not  made  necessary  hy  the  commisBion  that  he  should  be 
tbere  either  by  vakeel  or  otherwise),  condescendingly  admit- 
ted his  refusal,  and  suffered  him  to  come  up  in  person.  He 
accordingly  enters  the  province,  attended  with  hia  guard,  in 
the  manner  I  have  beiore  mentioned,  more  as  a  person  re- 
turning in  triumph  from  a  great  victoiy,  than  as  a  man  under 
the  load  of  all  those  enormous  charges  which  I  have  stated. 
He  enters  the  province  in  this  manner ;  and  Mr.  Paterson, 
who  saw  himaeli  lately  the  representative  of  the  India  Com- 
pany (an  old  servant  of  the  Company  is  a  great  man  in  that 
country),  was  now  left  naked,  destitute,  without  any  mark  of 
official  situation  or  dignity.  He  was  present,  and  saw  ail  the 
marks  of  imprisonment  turned  into  mai'ks  of  respect  and  dig- 
nitv  to  this  consummate  viUaiii  whom  I  have  the  misfortune 
of  feeing  obhged  to  introduce  to  your  lordships'  notice.  Mr. 
Paterson,  seeing  the  effect  of  the  proceeding  everywhere, 
seeing  the  minda  of  the  people  broken,  auhdued,  and  proatrate 
under  it,  and  that  so  far  from  having  the  means  of  detecting 
the  viUanies  of  this  insolent  criminal,  appearing  as  a  magis- 
trate, he  had  not  the  means  of  defending  even  his  own  inno- 
cence, beeause  every  kind  of  information  fled  and  was  anni- 
hilated before  him,  represented  to  theae  young  commiasioners, 
that  this  appearance  of  authority  tended  to  strike  terror  into 
the  hearts  of  the  natives,  and  to  prevent  his  receiving  justice. 
The  council  of  Calcutta  took  this  representation  into  their 
deliberate  consideration ;  they  found  that  it  was  true,  that 
if  he  had  such  an  attendance  any  longer  in  this  situation 
(and  a  large  attendance  it  was,  such  as  the  ChanceUor  of  this 
kingdom,  or  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  does  not 
appear  with),  it  would  have  tta  evil  appearance.  On  the 
other  hand,  say  they,  "  ^  he  thould  he  left  under  a  guard,  the 
people  mould  consider  him  as  under  diagraee."  They  there- 
fore took  a  middle  way,  and  ordered  the  guard  not  to  attend 
' '  a  vdth  fixod  bayonets,  which  had  the  appearance  of  ftn 
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custody  of  a  prisoner,  but  to  lower  their  muBkete,  and  unfix 
their  bayoneta. 

The  nest  atep  of  these  commissioners  ia  to  exclude  Mr. 
PatetBon  'rom  aU  their  deliberations ;  and,  in  order  that  both 
parties  might  he  put  on  an  equality,  one  would  naturally 
conclude  that  the  culprit  Dehi  Sing  was  likewise  excluded. 
Far  from  it ;  he  aat  upon  the  bench.  Need  I  say  any  more 
upon  this  subject  ?     The  protection  followed. 

Jn  this  situation,  Mr.  Paterson  wrote  one  of  the  most  pa- 
thetic memarials  that  ever  v^  penned,  to  the  council  of 
Calcutta,  submitting  to  bis  hard  fate,  but  standing  inilexihlf 
to  his  rirtue,  that  brought  it  upon  him.  To  do  the  man  jus- 
tice, he  bore  the  whole  of  this  persecution  like  an  hero.  He 
never  tottered  in  his  principles,  nor  swerved  to  the  right  or 
to  the  left,  from  the  noble  cause  of  justice  and  humanity  in 
which  he  had  been  engaged  ;  and  when  your  lordships  come 
to  see  his  memorials  you  will  have  reason  to  observe,  that 
his  abilities  are  answerable  to  the  dignity  of  his  cause,  and 
make  him  worthy  of  everything  that  he  bad  the  honour  to 
suffer  for  it. 

To  cut  short  the  thread  of  this  shocking  series  of  corrup- 
tion, oppression,  fraud,  and  chicanery,  which  lasted  for  up- 
wards of  four  years,  Paterson  remains  without  employment: 
— the  inhabitants  of  great  provinces,  whose  substance  and 
whose  blood  was  sold  by  Mr.  Hastings,  remain  without  re- 
dress : — and  the  purchaser  Debi  Sing,  that  corrupt,  iniquitous, 
and  bloody  tyrant,  instead  of  being  proceeded  against  by  the 
committee  in  a  civil  suit  for  retribution  to  the  sufferers,  is 
handed  over  to  the  false  semblance  of  a  trial  on  a  criminal 
charge,  before  a  Mahomedan  judge, — an  equal  judge,  how- 
ever. The  judge  was  Mahomed  Eeza  Khan,  his  original 
patron,  and  the  author  of  all  his  fortunes; — a  judge  who 
depends  on  him,  as  a  debtor  depends  upon  his  creditor.  To 
that  judge  is  he  sent,  without  a  distinct  charge,  without  a 
prosecutor,  and  without  evidence.  The  nest  ships  will  brii^{ 
you  an  account  of  his  honourable  acquittal. 

I  have  stated  before,  that  I  considered  Mr.  Hastings  as  re- 
monsible  for  the  characters  of  the  people  he  employed; 
doubly  responsible,  if  he  Anew  them  to  be  bad.  I,  therefore, 
charge  him  with  putting  in  situations  in  which  any  evil  maj ' 
be  committed,  persons  of  known  evil  cbaractere. 
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My  lords,  I  charge  him,  as  chief  governor,  with  defltroy- 
ing  the  inBtitutiona  of  the  country,  which  were  deBigned  to 
be,  and  ought  to  have  been,  controls  upon  such  a  person  aa 
Dehi  Sing. 

An  officer,  called  dewan  or  steward  of  the  country,  had 
always  been  placed  as  a  control  on  the  farmer ;  but  that 
DO  such  control  should  in  fact  exist, — that  he,  Dehi  Sing, 
should  be  let  loose  to  rapine,  elaughter,  and  plunder  in  the 
country,  both  offices  were  conferred  on  him.  Did  Mr.  Hast- 
ings vest  these  offices  in  him  r'  Ho ;  but,  if  Mr.  Hastings 
had  kept  firm  to  the  duties  which  the  act  of  parhament  ap- 

Eointed  him  to  execute,  all  the  revenue  appointments  must 
ave  been  made  by  him  ;  but  instead  of  making  them  him- 
self he  appointed  G-unga  Govin  Sing  to  make  them  ;  and  for 
that  appointment,  and  for  the  whole  train  of  subordinate  vil- 
lany  which  followed  the  placing  iniquity  in  the  chief  seat  of 
government,  Mr.  Hastings  is  answerable.  He  is  answerable, 
I  say,  first,  for  destroying  his  own  legal  capacity ;  and  next, 
for  destroying  the  legal  capacity  of  the  council,  not  one  of 
whom  ever  had,  or  could  have,  any  true  knowledge  of  the 
state  of  the  country  from  the  moment  be  buried  it  in  the 
gulf  of  mystery  and  of  darkness,  under  that  collected  heap 
of  villany,  Giinga  Govin  Sing.  From  that  moment  he  de- 
stroyed the  power  of  government,  and  put  everything  into 
his  hands ;  for  this  he  ia  answerable. 

The  provincial  councils  consisted  of  many  members,  who, 
though  they  might  unite  in  some  small  iniquities  perhaps, 
could  not  possibly  have  concealed  from  the  pubhc  eye  the 
commissiou  of  such  acts  as  these.  Their  very  numbera, 
their  natural  competitions,  the  contentions  that  must  have 
arisen  among  them,  must  have  put  a  check,  at  least,  to  such 


And,  therefore,  Mr.  Hastings  having  destroyed  every  cheek 
and  control  above  and  below, — having  delivered  the  whole 
into  the  hands  of  Gunga  Govin  Sing,  for  all  the  iniquities 
nf  Gunga  Govin  Sing  he  is  responsible. 

But  he  did  not  know  Debi  Sing,  whom  he  employed.  I 
read  yesterdi^,  and  trust  it  is  fresh  in  your  lordships'  remem- 
brance, that  Debi  Sing  was  presented  to  him  by  that  set  o£ 
tools,  as  they  call  theraBelves,  who  acted,  as  they  tbemselvea 
us  they  must  act,  entirely  and  implicitly  under  (lungft 
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Govia  Sing; — that  ia  to  cay,  by  Gui 
t  of  Mr.  Hastin 


inga  Govin  Sing  liimaeH 
the  confidential  agent  of  Mr.  Hastings. 

Mr,  Hastings  ia  further  reaponBible,  becauw  he  tooka  bribe 
of  £40,000  from  Bome  person  in  power  in  Dinagepore  ' 
Eungpore,  the  countries  which  were  ravaged  in  this  miu 
through  the  hands  of  G-unga  Govin  Sing, — through  the  me- 
dium of  that  very  person  whom  he  had  appointed  to  esei 
all  the  authoritiea  of  the  supreme  council  above,  and  o 
subordinate  councils  below.  Haviug  therefore  thus  appi 
ed  a  councU  of  tools  in  the  hands  of  Gunga  Govin  Sing,  at 
the  expense  of  £62,000  a  year,  to  supersede  all  the  English 
provincial  authorities; — havingappointed  them  for  thepurpoae 
of  establishing  a  bribe  factor-general,  a  genera!  receiver  and 
agent  of  bribes,  through  all  that  country, — Mr.  Hastings  i 


i 


I  hove  thought  it  necessary,  and  absolutely  necessary  it  is, 
to  state  what  the  consequence  of  this  clandestine  mode  of 
supplying  the  Company  a  exigencies  waa.  Tour  lordahipt 
will  see,  that  their  eiigenciea  are  to  be  supplied  by  the  run 
of  the  lauded  interest  of  a  province,  the  destruction  of  the 
husbandmen,  and  the  ruin  of  all  the  people  in  it.  This  ia 
the  consequence  of  a  general  bribe-broker,  an  agent  lite 
Gunga  Govin  Sing,  superseding  all  the  powers  and  controla 
of  government. 

But  Mr.  Hastings  has  not  only  reduced  bribery  to  a  sya- 
tem  of  government  practically,  but  theoretically.  For  when 
he  despaired  any  longer  of  concealing  his  bribes  from  the 
penetrating  eye  of  parliament,  then  he  took  another  mode, 
and  declared,  as  your  lordships  will  see,  that  it  was  the  best 

■  way  of  supplying  the  necessities  of  the  Eaat  India  Company 

■  in  the  pressing  exigencies  of  their  affairs  ;  that  thus  a  relief 
H  to  the  Company's  affairs  might  be  yielded,  which,  in  the 
H  common  ostensible  mode,  and  under  the  ordinary  forma  of 
H  government,  and  publicly,  never  would  be  yielded  to 
H  them.  So  that  bribery  with  him  became  a  supplement  to 
H            exaction. 

H  The  best  way  of  showing  that  a  theoretical  syste 

H  ^  to  show  the  practical  mischiefs  that  it  produces ;  becauae     | 

H  a  thing  may  look  specious  in  theory,  and  yet  be  ruinous  in 

H  uractioe  ;  a  thing  may  look  evil  in  theory,  and  yet  be  in  its 

^^         practice  excellent.     Here  a  thing  in  theory,  stated  by  JSx. 


II 
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flaatiDgs  to  be  productive  of  much  good,  ia  ic  reality  pro- 
ductive of  all  those  horrible  miachieta  I  have  stated.  That 
Mr.  HaatingB  well  knew  this,  appears  from  an  extract  of  the 
Bengal  Revenue  ConaultationB,  21st  Janmuy,  1785,  a  httle 
before  he  came  away. 

Mr.  Haatings  says,  "I  entirely  acquit  Mr.  Goodlad  of  all  ' 

the  charges :  ne  has  disproved  them.  It  was  the  duty  of 
the  accuser  to  prove  them.  Whatever  crimes  may  he  es- 
tablished againat  Bajah  Dehi  Sing,  it  does  not  foUow  tbab 
Mr.  Goodlad  was  responsible  for  them :  and  I  so  weU  know  ' 

the  character  and  abilities  of  Sajah  Debi  Sing,  that  I  can 
easily  conceive  that  it  was  in  his  power  both  to  commit  the  i 

eaormities  which  are  laid  to  hia  charge,  and  to  conceal  tbe  I 

grouiida  of  them  from  Mr.  Goodlad,  who  had  no  authority 
but  that  of  receiving  the  accounts  and  rents  of  tbe  district 
from  Ea-jah  Debi  Sing,  and  occasionally  to  be  the  channel  of 
communication  between  him  and  the  committee."  I 

We  shall  now  see  what  things  Mr.  Hastings  did,  what  ' 

course  he  was  in,  a  little  before  his  departure ;  with  what  .1 

propriety  and  consistency  of  character  he  has  behaved  from 
the  year  of  the   commencement  of  his   corrupt   system  in  '■ 

1773  to  the  end  of  it,  when  he  closed  it  in  1785 ;  when  ,1 

the  bribes  not  only  mounted  the  chariot,  but  hoarded  the 
barge,  and,  as  I  shaO  show,  followed  him  down  to  the  Qan-  1 

ges,  and  even  to  the  sea,  and  that  he  never  quitted  his  sys-  ■  " 

tem  of  iniquity  j  but  that  it  survived  his  political  life  itaeli,  " 

One  of  his  last  political  acts  was  this  : — 

Your  lordships  will  remember,  that  Mr,  Goodlad  was  sent 
up  into  the  country,  whose  conduct  was  terrible  indeed :  lor 
that  ho  could  not  he  in  place  and  authority  in  that  country, 
and  be  innocent,  while  such  things  were  doing,  I  shall  prove: 
but  that  is  not  now  my  conaideration. 

The  Governor- General' 8  minute,  just  read,  is  this,  "  I  en- 
tirely acquit  Mr,  Goodlad  of  all  the  chargea ;  he  has  dis- 
proved them.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  accuser  to  prote  them", 
(the  accuser,  namely,  the  commissioner).  "  Whatever  crimes 
may  be  established  against  Bajoh  Debi  Sing,  it  does  not  fol- 
low that  Mr.  Goodlad  was  responsible  for  them ;  and  I  so 
well  know  the  character,"  Ac.  &c.  &c. 

Now  your  lordships  perceive  be  has  acquitted  Mr.  Good-  . 

_.Jad.    He  ia  clear.    Be  it,  that  he  ia  fairl?  and  conscientioiual;    ^^^h 
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■cquittiid.  But  what  ia  Mr.  Hastings's  account  of  Hajsli 
Debi  Sing  F  He  is  presented  to  him  in  1781  by  Gunga  &OTin 
Sing,  as  a  person  againat  whose  character  there  could  be 
ao  exception,  and  by  him  accepted  in  that  light.  Upoa  the 
oocaaion  I  have  mentioned,  Mr.  Haatiogs's  opinion  of  him  ia 
this :  "  I  so  well  know  the  character  and  abiiitiea  of  Boiah 
Debi  Sing,  that  I  can  easily  conceive  that  it  was  in  hia 
power  both  to  commit  the  enormities  which  are  laid  to  his 
charge,  and  to  conceal  the  grounds  of  them  from  Mr.  Qaod- 
lad,  who  had  no  authority  but  that  of  receiving  the  accounts 
and  rents  of  the  district  from  Eajah  Debi  Sing,  and  occasion- 
ally to  be  the  channel  of  communication  between  hirti  and 
the  committee." 

Thus  your  lordships  see  what  Mr.  Hastings's  opinion  of 
Debi  Sing  was. — We  shall  prove  it  at  another  time,  by  abund- 
ance of  clear  and  demonstrative  evidence,  that,  whether  he 
was  bad  or  no  (but  we  shall  prove  that  bad  be  was  indeed), 
eoen  he  could  hardly  be  so  lad  as  he  was  in  the  opinion 
which  Mr.  Haatinga  entertained  of  him ;  who,  notwithstand- 
ing, now  disowns  this  mock  committee,  instituted  by  bim- 
Bel^  but  in  reality  entirely  manned  by  Gunga  Quvin  Sing. 
This  Debi  Sing  was  accepted  as  an  unexceptionable  man: 
and  yet  Mr.  Hastings  knows  both  his  power  of  doing  mia- 
chief,  and  his  artifice  in  conceding  it.  If^  then,  Mr.  Good- 
lad  is  to  be  acquitted,  does  it  not  show  the  evil  of  Mr.  Hast- 
ings's conduct  in  destroying  thoae  provincial  councils,  which, 
B3  I  have  already  stated,  were  obliged  to  book  everything, 
to  minute  all  the  circumstances  which  came  before  them, 
together  with  all  the  consultations  respecting  them  ?  He 
stnkea  at  the  whole  system  at  once,  and,  instead  of  it,  he 
leaves  an  Eugliabman  under  pretence  of  controlling  Gunga 
Govin  Sing's  agent,  appointed  for  the  very  purpose  of  giving 
him  bribes,  in  a  province  where  Mr.  Hastmga  says  that  agent 
had  the  power  of  committing  such  enormities,  and  which  no- 
body doubts  his  disposition  to  commit. — He  leaves  him,  I  say, 
in  such  a  state  of  inefficiency,  that  these  iniquities  could  be 
concealed  (though  every  one  true)  from  the  person  appointed 
there  to  inspect  his  conduct !  What  then  could  be  nia  bun- 
nesB  there  P  Was  it  only  to  receive  such  sums  of  money  aa 
Debi  Sing  might  put  into  his  hands,  and  which  might  have 
•----    -iily  sent  to  Calcutta?    Was  he  to  be  of  use  m  a 
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conmnmication  between  Debi  Sing  nnd  the  committee,  and  i» 
no  other  way  ?  Here  then  we  have  that  EDglish  authority 
which  Mr.  Haatinga  left  in  the  country  :  here  the  native  au- 
thority which  he  settled,  and  the  eatablishment  of  native  ini- 
quity in  a  regular  system  under  &\iiiga  Qovin  Sing :  here  the 
deatmction  of  all  English  iuapection.  Ihopelneedsajnomore 
to  prove  to  your  lordahips  that  this  system,  taken  nakedly 
as  it  thuB  stands,  founded  in  myatery  and  obacurity,  founded 
for  the  very  ejpress  purpose  of  couveying  bribea,  as  the  beat 
mode  of  collecting  the  revenue,  and  supplyiDg  the  Company's 
exigencies  through  Gunga  Govin  Sing,  would  be  iniquitous 
upon  the  face  and  the  statement  of  it.  But  when  your  lord- 
auipa  consider  what  horrid  effects  it  produced,  you  will  easily 
see  what  the  mischief  and  abomination  of  ill.  Hastings's  de- 
stroying these  provincial  councils,  and  protecting  these  per- 
sons, must  necessarily  be.  If  you  had  not  known  in  theory, 
you  must  have  seen  it  in  practice. 

But  when  both  practice  and  theory  concur,  there  can  be 
DO  doubt  that  a  syateiu  of  private  bribery  for  a  revenue,  and 
of  private  agency  for  a  constitutional  government,  must  ruin 
the  country  where  it  prevails,  must  disgrace  the  country 
that  uses  it,  and  finally  end  in  the  destruction  of  the  reve- 
nue. Tor  what  saya  Mr.  Hastings  ?  I  was  to  have  received 
£40,000  in  bribes,  and  £30,000  was  actuaUy  applied  to  the 
use  of  the  Company.  Now  I  hope  I  shall  demonstrate — if 
not,  it  wiU  be  by  some  one  abler  than  me  demonstrated  in 
the  course  of  this  business — that  there  never  was  a  bribe  re- 
ceived by  Mr.  Hastings  that  waa  not  instantly  followed  with 
B  deticienc)-  in  the  revenue ;  this  is  clear,  and  what  we  un- 
deri^e  to  prove :  and  that  Debi  Sing  himself  was,  at  tie 
time  Mr.  Hastings  came  away,  between  £20,000  and  £30,000 
debtor  to  the  Company.  So  that  in  truth  you  always  find  a 
deficiency  of  revenue  nearly  equal,  and  in  some  instances  I 
ehali  show  double,  to  all  the  bribes  Mr.  Hastings  received; 
from  wiience  it  will  be  evident  that  he  never  could  nor  did 
receive  thera  under  that  absurd  and  strange  idea  of  a  resource 
to  government. 

I  mnat  restate  to  your  lordships,  because  I  wish  you  never 
to  forget,  that  this  committee  of  revenue  was,  in  their  own 
opinion,  and  from  their  own  certain  knowledge  and  mere 
SQotiou,  if  motion  can  be  attributed  orginally  to  instruments, 
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loere  tools ;  that  they  knew  that  they  were  tools  in  the  hkndt 
of  Gunga  Govin  Sing.  There  were  two  persons  principal  in 
it,  Mr.  Shore,  who  wna  the  acting  president,  and  Mr.  Andfsr- 
eon,  who  was  president  in  rank  and  president  in  emolmnent, 
but  absent  for  a  great  part  of  the  time  upon  a  foreign  em- 
ba»Hy.  It  is  the  recorded  opinion  of  the  former,  for  I  must 
beg  leave  to  read  again  a  part  of  the  paper  which  has  already 
been  read  to  your  lordships,  that  "  the  committee,  with  the 
best  intentions,  beat  abilities,  and  steadiest  application,  must 
after  all  he  a  tool  in  the  hands  of  their  dewan." 

Now  do  you  believe,  in  the  first  place,  that  men  wiU  long 
have  ahihties,  wiU  long  have  good  intentions,  and  will  long, 
above  all,  have  steady  application,  when  they  know  they  are 
but  tooli  in  the  hands  of  another  F  when  they  know  they 
are  tools  for  hia  own  corrupt  purposes  ? 

In  the  next  place,  I  must  beg  leave  to  state  to  you,  that 
on  the  constitution  of  this  committee  Mr.  Hastings  made 
them  all  take  a  solemn  oath  that  they  would  never  receive 
any  present  whatever.  It  was  not  enough  to  trust  to  d  ge- 
neral covenant ;  it  was  not  enough  to  trust  to  the  penal  act 
of  1773  ;  he  bound  the  committee  by  a  new  oath,  and  forced 
them  to  declare  that  they  would  not  receive  any  bribes.  As 
soon  as  lie  had  so  secured  them  against  receiving  bribes,  he 
was  resolved  to  make  them  inefficient, — a  good  way  to  secuie 
them  against  bribes,  by  taking  from  them  the  power  of 
hrihe-worthy  service.  This  was  a  good  counter-aecurity 
to  their  oath.  But  Mr.  Hastings  put  a  dewan  there,  against 
whom  there  was  no  security ;  he  let  loose  this  dewan  to 
frustrate  their  intentions,  theu^  application,  their  ahilitiea,  and 
oath ;  tliat  is,  there  was  a  person  at  that  board  who  waa 
more  than  the  hoard  itself,  who  might  riot  in  peculation  and 
plunder  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other.  He  was 
there  to  receive  bribes  for  Mr.  Hastings ;  the  committee 
were  to  be  pure  with  impotent  hands  ;  and  then  came  a  per- 
son with  ample  power  for  Mr.  Hastings  himself  And, lest 
this  person  should  not  have  power  enough  in  this  committee. 
he  is  made  the  general  bribe-broker  to  Mr.  Hastings.  Thii 
secret  under-current,  as  your  lordships  wUl  see,  is  to  counter- 
act everything,  and  as  fast  as  one  part  is  rendered  pure 
totally  to  corrupt  all  the  rest. 

But,  my  lords,  this  was  not  the  private  opinion  of  Mr 
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ation  to  do  good,  iiud  when  not.  The  other  gentleman 
whom  I  haye  meBtioaed,  Mr.  Hastings's  ennfidant  in  everj-- 
thing  hut  hia  bribee,  and  supposed  t«  be  in  his  closest  secrets, 
is  Mr.  Anderson.  I  should  remark  to  jour  lordships,  that 
Mr.  Anderson  is  n  man  apparently  of  weak  nerves,  of  modest 
and  very  guarded  demeajiour,  as  we  have  seen  him  in  tha 
Honse  of  Commons  ;  it  is  in  that  way  only  I  have  the 
honour  of  knowing  him.  Mr.  Anderson  being  asked  whether 
he  Bgreed  in  the  opinion  and  admitted  the  truth  of  his  friend 
Mr.  Shore's  statement  relative  to  the  dewan  of  the  committee, 
Ma  answer  was  this — "  I  do  not  think  that  I  should  have 
written  it  quite  ao  strong,  but  I  do  in  a  great  measure  agree 
to  it, — that  is,  I  think  there  is  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  the 
observation ;  I  think,  in  particular,  that  it  would  require  great 
exertion  in  the  committee,  and  great  abUities  on  the  part  of 
the  preaident,  to  restrain  effectually  the  conduct  of  the 
I  think  it  would  be  difficult  for  the  committee  to  in- 
1  suiEcient  control  to  guard  against  oU  the  abuses  of 
dewan." 

There  is  the  real  president  of  the  committee, — there  the 
most  active,  efficient  member  of  it.  They  are  both  of  one 
opinion  concerning  their  situation ;  and,  I  think,  this  opinion 
of  Mr.  Anderson  is  still  more  strong ;  for  as  he  thinks  he 
should  have  written  it  with  a  little  more  guard,  but  should 
have  agreed  in  substance,  you  must  naturally  think  the 
etrongest  expression  the  truest  representation  of  the  circum- 
stance. 

There  is  another  circumstance  that  must  strike  your  lord- 
ships relative  to  this  institution.  It  is  where  the  president 
Bays  that  the  use  of  the  president  would  be  to  eiert  his  best 
abilities,  his  greatest  application,  his  constant  guard,  for  what  P 
—to  prevent  bis  dewan  from  being  guilty  of  bribery,  and 
being  guilty  of  oppressions.  So  here  ia  an  esecutive  con 
atitution,  in  which  the  chief  eiecutive  minister  ia  to  be  in 
»uch  a  situation,  and  of  such  a  disposition,  that  the  chief  em- 
ployment of  the  presiding  person  in  the  committee  is  to 
euaid  against  him,  and  to  prevent  his  doing  mischief.  Hero 
IB  a  man  appointed,  of  the  greatest  possible  power,  of  the 
tteat  possible  wickedness,  in  a  situation  to  eiert  that 
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power  and  wickedoesB  for  the  destruction  of  tlie  coimtrj'i 
and,  without  doubt,  it  would  require  the  greateBt  ability  and 
diligence  in  the  person  at  the  head  of  that  council  to  pre- 
vent it.  Such  a  couatitution,  allowed  and  alleged  by  the 
persona  themselvee  who  composed  it,  was,  I  believe,  never 
heard  of  in  the  world. 

Now  that  I  have  done  with  this  part  of  the  sjatem  tt 
-  bribery,  your  lordships  will  permit  me  to  follow  Mr,  Hatit* 
ings  to  his  last  parting  scone.  He  parted  with  his  power, 
he  ported  with  his  situation,  he  parted  with  everything, 
but  lie  never  could  part  with  Gunga  Qovin  Sing.  He  was 
on  hia  voyage,  he  had  embarked,  he  was  upon  flie  Ganges, 
he  had  quitted  his  government ;  and  his  last  dying  sigh,  his 
last  parting  voice,  was  Gunga  (joyin  Sing.  It  ran  upon  the 
banks  of  the  Ganges,  as  another  plaintive  voice  ran  upon  the 
banks  of  another  river  (I  forget  whose) ;  hia  last  accenta 
were  Gunga,  Gunga  Govin  Sing.  It  demonstrates  the  power 
of  friendship. 

It  is  said  by  some  idle,  absurd  moralists,  that  friendship  is 
a  thing  that  cannot  subsist  between  bad  men;  hut  I  wiU 
show  your  lordships  the  direct  contrary ;  and,  after  having 
shown  you  what  Gunga  Govin  Sing  was,  I  shall  bring  before 
you  Mr.  Hastings's  last  act  of  friendship  for  him.  Not  that 
1  have  quite  shown  you  everything,  but  pretty  well,  I  think, 
respecting  this  man.  There  is  a  great  deal  concerning  his 
ch^acter  and  conduct  that  is  kid  hy ;  and  I  do  believe,  that 
whatever  time  I  should  take  up  in  expatiating  upon  these 
things,  there  would  be  "  in  the  lowest  deep  still  a  lower 
deep ; "  for  there  is  not  a  day  of  the  inquiry  that  does 
not  bring  to  light  more  and  more  of  this  evil  against  Mr. 
Hastings. 

But,  before  I  open  the  papers  relative  to  this  act  of  Mr, 
Hastings's  friendship  for  Gunga  Govin  Sing,  I  must  restate 
some  circumstances,  that  your  lordships  may  understand 
thoroughly  the  nature  of  it.  Tour  lordships  may  recoUect, 
that  about  the  time  of  the  succession  of  the  minor  Bajah  o£ 
Dinagepore,  who  was  then  but  five  or  sis  years  of  age,  and, 
Ir.  Hastings  loft  Bengal,  eight  or  nine,  Mr.  Hastings 
«ived  from  tliat  country  a  bribe  of  about  £40,OIX). 
There  is  a  fidelity  even  in  bribery  ; — there  is  a  truth  andob- 
eervanco  even  in  corruption;  there  isa  justice,  that,  if  mjwy 
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IB  to  be  paid  for  proteijtioD,  protection  should  be  given.  My 
lords,  Mr.  Hastings  reL-eived  thia  bribe  through  Giinga  Govin 
Sing;  then,  at  least  through  Gunga  Govin  Sing,  he  ought  to 
take  care  that  that  ItajaL  ehould  not  be  robbed ;  that  he 
should  not  be  robbed,  it'  Gunga  Govin  Sing  could  help  it ; 
that  above  all  he  should  not  be  robbed  by  Gunga  Govin  Sing 
himself. — But  jour  lordahipa  will  find  that  the  last  act  uf 
Mr.  Hastings's  life  was  to  be  an  accomplice  in  the  moat  cruel 
and  perfidious  breach  of  faith,  in  the  most  iniquitous  transac- 
tion, that  1  do  beheve  ever  was  held  out  to  the  indignation 
of  the  world  with  regard  to  private  persons.  When  he  de- 
parted on  the  16th  of  February,  1785,  when  he  was  on  board 
in  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges,  and  preparing  to  visit  his  native 
country,  let  us  see  what  the  lost  act  of  his  life  then  was. 
Hear  the  last  tender  accents  of  the  djing  swan  upon  the 
Ganges ;  "  The  regret  which  I  cannot  but  feel  in  relinquish- 
ing the  service  of  my  honourable  emplojera  would  be  much 
embittered,  were  it  accompanied  by  the  reflectionthat  I  have 
neglected  the  merits  of  a  man  who  deserves  no  less  of  them 
than  of  myself,  Gunga  Govin  Sing,  who  from  his  earliest  youth 
had  been  employed  in  the  collection  of  the  revenues,  and  was 
about  eleven  years  ago  selected  for  hia  superior  talents  to 
fiU  the  office  of  dewan  to  the  Calcutta  committee.  He  has 
from  that  time,  with  a  short  intermisaion,  been  the  principal 
native  agent  in  the  collection  of  the  Company's  revenues ; 
and  I  can  tahe  upon  myself  to  aay,  that  he  has  performed 
the  duties  of  hia  office  with  fidelity,  diligence,  and  ability. 
To  myself  he  has  given  proofs  of  a  conatancy  and  attachment, 
which  neither  the  feara  nor  espectations  excited  by  the  pre- 
Talence  of  different  influence  could  shake ;  and  at  a  time  too 
when  these  qualities  were  so  dangerous,  that,  far  from  find- 
ing them  amongst  the  generality  of  his  countrymen,  I  did 
not  invariably  meet  with  them  amongst  my  own.  "With 
such  a  sense  of  his  merits,  it  is  natural  that  1  should  feel  a 
desire  of  rewarding  him  ;  for  justice,  gratitude,  generosity, 
and  even  policy  demand  it ;  and  I  resort  to  the  board  for  the 
means  of  performing  so  necessary  a  duty,  in  full  confidence 
that,  aa  thoae  which  I  ahaD  point  out  are  neither  incom- 
patible with  the  Company's  interest  nor  prejudicial  to  the 
riglita  of  others,  thej-  will  not  he  withheld  from  me,  At  the 
rWquest,  therefore,  ot  Gunga  Govin  Sing  I  deHver  the  aceom- 
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dilfereut  diaCricta;  the  total  juiunia,  or  rent,  of  which  amount 
to  mi>eea  2,38,061.  12.  1." 

Your  lordships  recollect  that  Mr.  Larkins  was  one  of 
bribe  agents  of  Mr.  Hastings ;  one,  I  mean,  of  a  corporation, 
but  noi  corporate  in  their  acta.  My  lords,  Mr.  Larkins  has 
toid  yuu,  he  baa  told  us,  iuid  he  has  told  the  court  of  direut- 
ora,  that  Mr.  Hustings  parted  in  a  quarrel  with  Ounga 
Goviti  ^iug  because  he  had  not  faithfully  kept  his  engage- 
ment witb  regard  to  hia  bribe ;  and  that,  instead  of  £40,<KXt 
tram  Dinagepore,  he  had  only  paid  him  £3U,000.  My  lords,  i 
that  iniquitous  men  will  defraud  one  anotherlcan  conceive; 
but  you  will  perceive  by  Mr.  Hastings's  behaviour  at  part- 
ing, that  he  either  bad  in  fact  received  this  money  from 
GhuDga  Gorin  Bing,  or  in  some  way  or  other  had  abundant 
reason  to  he  satiaSed ;  that  he  totmly  forgot  his  anger  upon 
this  occasion,  and  that  at  porting  his  last  act  nas  to  rati^ 
grantg  of  lands  (so  described  by  Mr.  Hastings)  to  Gunga 
Govin  Sing,  Tour  lordships  will  recollect  the  tender  and  £»• 
giving  temper  of  Mr.  Hastiuga.  Whatever  little  hickeringB 
there  might  have  been  between  them  about  their  small  m oner 
concerns,  the  puritjing  waters  of  the  Ganges  had  waahefl 
away  all  sins,  enmities,  and  discontent.  By  some  of  those 
arts  which  Gunga  Govin  Sing  knows  how  to  practise  (I 
mean  conciliatory  honest  arts)  be  had  fairly  wiped  awaj^ 
resentment  out  of  Mr.  Hastings's  mind ;  aud  he,  who  so  long 
remembered  the  affront  oliered  him  by  Cbeit  Sing,  totalljr 
forgets  Gunga  Govin  Sing's  fraud  of  £10,000,  and  attempts 
to  make  others  the  inatruments  of  giving  him  what  ha  c&lU 
his  reward. 

Mr.  Hastings  states  among  Gunga  Govin's  merits,  that  he 
had,  from  the  time  of  its  institution,  and  with  a  very  short 
intermission,  served  the  office  of  dewan  to  the  Calcutta  com- 
mittee.  That  short  intermiasion  was,  when  he  was  turned 
aut  of  office  upon  proof  of  peculation  and  embezKlement  of 
public  money ;  but  of  this  cause  of  the  intermission  in  the 
political  life  and  political  merits  of  Gunga  Govin  Sing  Mr. 
Hastings  does  not  tell  you. 

Tour  lordships  shall  now  hear  what  opinion  a  member  of 
the  provincial  council  at  Calcutta,  in  which  he  had  also  served, 
had  of  him.  "  Who  is  Gung*  Govin  Sing  ?  "   I'he  answer  if : 
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T— "He  was,  vrhen  I  left  Bengal,  dowan  to  the  committee  of 
»e>'eniie.  What  was  Lis  office  and  power  during  Mr.  Haat- 
ings'a  admin iet ration  since  1780  P — He  was  formerly  dewaa 
to  the  provincial  council  Htationed  at  Calcutta,  of  whicb  I  was 
a  member.  His  conduct  then  waa  licentious  and  unwarrant- 
able, oppressive  and  extortionary.  He  was  stationed  under 
us  to  he  an  humble  and  submiBsive  aeri'ant,  and  to  be  of  use 
to  UB  in  the  discharge  of  our  duty.  His  conduct  was  cTery- 
thing  the  reverse.  We  endeavoured  to  correct  the  mischiefs 
he  waa  guilty  of  as  much  as  possible.  In  one  attempt  to 
release  fifteen  persons  illegally  confined  by  him,  we  were  dis- 
missed our  offices  ;  a  different  pretence  waa  held  out  for  our 
dismission,  but  it  was  only  a  pretence.  Since  his  appointment 
as  dewan  to  the  present  committee  of  revenue,  his  line  of  con- 
duct has  only  been  a  continuance  of  what  I  have  described, 
but  upon  a  larger  scale.  What  was  the  general  opinion  of 
the  natives  of  the  use  he  made  of  his  power  ? — He  was  looked 
up  to  by  the  natives  as  the  second  person  in  the  government, 
if  not  the  first.  He  was  considered  as  the  only  channel  for 
obtaining  favour  and  employment  from  the  Governor,  There 
ia  hardly  a  native  family  of  rank  or  credit  within  the  three 
provinces  whom  he  has  not  some  time  or  other  distressed  and 
afflicted ;  scarce  a  zcmindary  that  he  has  not  dismembered 
and  plundered.  Was  you  in  a  situation  to  know  this  to  be 
true  ? — I  certainly  was.  What  was  the  general  opinion,  and 
ur  own,  concerning  his  wealth  p — It  is  almost  impossible 
form  a  competent  judgment,  his  means  of  acquiring  it  have 
ea  so  extensive.  I  had  an  account  shown  to  me  about 
„  uly,  1785,  staling  his  acquisition  sat  three  hundred  andtwenty 
lacks  of  rupees,  that  is,  £3,200,000." 

My  lords,  I  have  only  to  add,  that,  from  the  best  inquiries 
I  have  been  able  to  make,  those  who  speak  highest  of  his 
wealth  are  those  who  obtain  the  greatoat  credit.  The  esti- 
inate  of  any  man's  wealth  is  uncertain  ;  hut  the  enormity  of 
fYob  wealth  is  universally  believed;  yet  Mr.  Hastings  seemed 
no  act  as  if  he  needed  a  reward  ;  and  it  is  therefore  neces- 
sary to  inquire  what  recommended  him  particularly  to  Mr, 
Hastings.  Tour  lordships  have  seen  that  he  was  on  the 
point  of  being  dismissed  for  misbehaviour  and  oppression  by 
that  Calcutta  committee,  his  services  to  which  Mr.  Hastings 
one  proof  of  bis  constant  and  uniform  good  behaviour. 
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"  Ho  bad  executed,"  he  eajs,  "  the  duties  of  hie  office  with 
fidelity,  diligence,  and  ability."  These  are  bie  publiu  merita; 
but  he  haa  private  inerita; — "To  myself,"  says  he,  "he  baa 
given  proofs  of  conataiicy  and  attaohment." 

Now  we,  who  have  been  used  to  look  very  diligently  over 
the  Company'B  recorda,  and  to  L-ompare  one  part  with  another, 
ask  what  thoae  servicea  were  which  have  so  strongly  recom- 
mended him  to  Mr.  Hastings,  and  induced  him  to  speak  bo 
favourably  of  his  public  aervices.  What  thoae  services  are 
does  not  appear ;  we  have  aearched  the  records  for  them 
(and  thoae  records  are  very  busy  and  loquaeioua),  about  that 
period  of  time,  during  wbich  Mr.  Hastings  was  labouring 
under  an  eclipse,  and  near  the  dragon'a  mouth,  and  all  the 
drums  of  Bengaj  beating  to  free  him  trom  this  dangerous 
eclipae.  During  thia  time  there  ia  nothing  publicly  done, 
there  is  nothing  publicly  said,  by  Gunga  Govin  Sing.  There 
were  then  aome  servicea  of  Gunga  Govin  Sing  that  lie  un- 
diacovered,  which  he  takes  as  proofs  of  attachment.  What 
could  they  be  ?  they  were  not  public ;  nobody  knowa  any- 
thing of  them  ;  they  must,  by  reference  to  the  time,  as  far  as 
we  can  judge  of  them,  he  services  of  concealment.  Other- 
wiae,  in  the  course  of  this  busineaa  it  wiJ]  be  neceaaary,  and 
Mr.  Hastings  will  find  occasion,  to  show  what  those  per- 
sonal services  of  Gunga  Govin  Sing  to  him  were.  Sit  ser- 
vices to  Gunga  Govin  Sing  were  pretty  conspicuous ;  for,  ' 
after  he  was  turned  out  for  peculation,  Mr.  Hastinga  restored 
him  to  his  office ;  and  when  ne  had  imprisoned  fifteen  persona 
illegally  and  oppressively,  and  when  the  council  were  abont 
to  set  tbeiii  at  liberty,  they  were  set  at  hberty  themselves  j 
they  were  dismissed  tneir  offices.  Tour  lordships  see,  then, 
what  his  public  servicea  were.  His  private  services  are  un- 
known ;  they  must  be,  as  we  conceive  from  their  being  un- 
known, of  a  suspicious  nature  ;  and  I  do  not  go  further  than 
suspicion,  because  I  never  heard,  and  I  have  not  been  with- 
out attempts  to  make  the  discovery,  what  those  aervicee  were 
that  recommended  him  to  Mr.  Hastings. 

Having  looked  at  his  public  services,  which  are  well-known 
scenes  of  wickedneaa,  barbarity,  and  corruption,  we  ziext 
come  to  see  what  his  reward  is.  Your  lordships  hear  what 
reward  he  thought  proper  to  secure  for  hiuiaelt ;  and,  I  be- 
Ueve,  a  nian  who  haa  power  like  Gunga  Govin  Sing,  and  a 
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disf-oettion  like  Gunga  Qovin  Siug,  can  hardly  want  the 
meajiB  of  rewarding  himaelf ;  and  if  every  virtue  rewarda  it- 
self, and  virtue  is  said  to  be  its  own  reward,  the  virtue  of 
G-UQga  Govin  Sing  was  in  a  good  way  of  seeking  its  own  re- 
ward. Mr.  Hafltinga,  however,  tliouelit  it  was  not  right  that 
Buch  a  man  should  reward  himaelf ;  but  that  it  was  neceaaary 
for  the  honour  and  justice  of  government  to  find  him  a  re- 
ward. Then  the  next  thing  ia,  what  that  reward  shall  he. 
It  ia  a  grant  of  lands.  Tour  lordahips  will  observe,  that  Mr. 
HaatingB  declares  some  of  these  lands  to  be  unoccupied, 
others  occupied,  but  not  by  the  just  owners.  Now  these 
were  the  very  lauds  of  the  liajah  of  Dinagepore,  from  whence 
he  had  taken  the  bribe  of  £40,000.  My  lorda,  this  was  a 
mouatrouB  thing.  Mr.  Hastings  had  the  audacity,  as  hia 
parting  act,  when  he  was  coming  to  England,  and  ought  to 
nave  expected  (whatever  he  did  expect)  the  reaponaibility 
of  this  day, — he  waa,  I  say,  shamelesa  enough,  not  only  to 
give  this  recommendation,  but  to  perpetuate  the  mischiefs  of 
his  reign,  as  he  has  done,  to  hia  successors ;  for  he  has  really 
done  so  by  making  it  impossible  almoat  to  know  anything  of 
the  true  atate  of  that  country :  and  he  has  thereby  made  them 
much  less  responsible  and  criminal  than  before  in  any  ill  acts 
tbey  may  have  done  since  his  time.  But  Mr.  Hastings  not 
only  reootnmends  and  backs  the  petition  of  Gunga  Govin 
Sing  with  his  parting  authority,  which  authority  he  made  the 
people  there  believe  would  be  greater  in  England  than  it  was 
m  India,  but  he  ia  an  evidence ;  he  decWes,  that  "  to  his 
own  knowledge  these  lands  are  vacant,  and  confessedly, 
therefore,  by  the  laws  of  this  as  well  as  of  most  other  coun- 
tries, in  the  absolute  gift  of  government." 

My  lords  (as  I  said),  Mr.  Hastings  becomes  a  witneas, 
and,  I  believe,  in  the  course  of  the  proceedings  you  will  find, 
&  Mse  witness,  for  Gunga  Govin  Sing.  "  To  my  own  know- 
ledge," says  be,  "they  are  vacant."  Why,  I  cannot  find 
that  Mr.  Haatinga  had  ever  been  in  Dinagepore  ;  or,  if  ha 
had,  it  must  have  been  only  as  a  passenger.  He  had  not  the 
supervision  of  the  district  in  any  other  sense  than  with  that 
kind  of  eagle  eye  which  he  must  have  had  over  aD  Bengal, 
and  which  he  had  for  no  other  purposes  than  those  for  which 
eagles'  eyes  are  commonly  used.  He  becomes,  you  see,  tt 
witneas  for  Gunga  Govin  Sing,  and  orders  to  be  given  him. 
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M  B  recompenae  for  all  tbe  iniquitous  acta  this  i 
mitted,  the  landa  of  that  very  Bajah  w)io  through  the  handi 
of  Gunga  Goviu  Sing  had  given  an  enormous  bribe  to  Mr, 
Hastings.  These  lauds  were  not  without  an  ownersliip,  but 
were  lands  in  the  hands  of  the  Biajab,  and  ■were  to  be  severed 
frojn  the  zemindary  and  given  to  Gunga  Govin  Sing.  The 
manner  of  obtaining  them  is  something  so  shocking,  and  con- 
tains such  a  number  of  enormities  completed  in  one  act,  that 
one  can  scarce  imagine  how  such  a  compound  could  exist. 

This  man,  besides  hia  office  of  dewan  to  the  Calcutta  com- 
mittee, which  gave  him  the  whole  management  and  power  of 
the  revenue,  was,  as  I  have  stated,  at  the  head  of  all  the  re- 
gisters in  the  kingdom,  whose  duty  it  waa  to  be  a  control 
upon  him  as  devran.  As  Mr.  Hastings  destroyed  every  other 
constitutional  settlement  of  tbe  country,  so  the  office  which, 
waa  to  be  a  check  upon  Gunga  Govin  Sing,  namely,  the  re- 
gister of  the  country,  had  been  superseded,  and  revived  ia. 
another  shape,  and  given  to  the  own  son  of  this  very  man. 
God  forbid  that  a  son  should  not  be  under  a  certain  and 
reasonable  subordination !  But  though  in  this  country  wo 
know  a  aon  may  possibly  bo  free  from  the  control  of  hia 
father,  yet  the  meanest  slave  is  not  in  a  more  abject  condi- 
tion  of  slavery  than  a  aon  is  in  that  country  to  hia  father; 
for  it  extends  to  the  power  of  a  Homan  parent.  The  office 
of  register  is  to  take  care  that  a  full  and  fair  rent  is  secured 
to  government ;  and  above  all  it  is  hia  business  to  take  care 
of  tbe  body  of  laws,  the  rojjaun  mulluek,  or  custom  of  the 
country,  of  which  he  ia  the  guardian  as  tbe  head  of  the  law. 
It  was  bis  business  to  secure  that  fundamental  law  of  the 
government,  and  fundamental  law  of  tbe  country,  that  a 
zemindary  cannot  be  split,  or  any  portion  of  it  separated, 
without  the  consent  of  tbe  government.  This  man  betrt^f^ 
his  trust,  and  did  privately,  contrary  to  tbe  duty  of  bis  ofnc^ 
get  this  minor  Eajah,  who  was  but  an  infant,  who  waa  but 
nine  years  old  at  the  time,  to  make  over  to  him  a  part  of  hia 
zemindary,  to  a  large  amount,  under  colour  of  a  frauduleirt 
and  fictitious  sale.  By  tbe  lawa  of  that  country,  by  the 
common  laws  of  nature,  the  act  of  this  child  was  void.  The 
act  was  void  as  against  tbe  government,  by  giving  a  zemin- 
dary without  the  consent  of  the  government  to  the  very  man 

*  9  ought  to  bare  prevented  such  an  act :  he  has  the  ■ 
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eaCTftd  guardiaoBhip  of  minore  that  the  Chancellor  of  Eng- 
land has. — This  mau  got  to  himself  those  landa  hy  a  fraudu- 
lent and  probably  forged  deed,  for  that  is  charged  too ;  but 
whether  it  was  forged  or  not,  this  miserable  minor  waa 
obliged  to  give  the  lands  to  hira  ;  he  did  not  dare  to  qunrrel 
with  him  upon  such  an  article,  because  he  who  would  pur- 
chaae  could  take. 

The  next  step  was  to  get  one  of  hie  nearest  relations  to 
seem  to  give  a  consent ;  because  taking  it  of  the  mi^or  was 
too  gross.  The  relation,  who  could  no  more  consent  by  the 
law  of  that  country  thaa  the  law  of  this,  gave  apparently  his 
consent.  And  these  were  the  very  lands  that.  Mr.  Hastings 
speaks  of  as  "  lands  entirely  at  the  disposal  of  government." 
All  this  came  before  the  council.  The  moment  Mr.  Hastings 
was  gone,  India  seemed  a  little  to  respire ;  there  was  a  vaat 
oppressive  weight  taken  off  it, — there  was  a  mountain  re- 
moved from  its  breast ;  and  persons  did  dare  then,  for  the  ' 
first  time,  to  breathe  their  complaints.  And  accordingly,  this 
minor  Bajah  got  some  person  kind  enough  to  tell  bim  that  ho 
was  a.  minor, — that  he  could  not  part  with  his  estate  ;  and 
this,  with  the  other  shocking  and  illegal  parts  of  the  process, 
waa  stated  by  him  to  the  council,  who  had  Mr,  Hastings's 
recommendation  of  Gunga  Govin  Sing  before  them.  The 
council,  shocked  to  see  a  minor  attempted  to  be  dispossessed 
in  such  a  manner  by  him  who  waa  the  natural  guardian  of 
all  minors,  shocked  at  such  an  enormous  daring  piece  of 
iniquity,  began  to  inquire  further,  and  to  ask,  how  came  this  i 
his  near  relation  to  consent  ?  He  waa  apparently  partner  in 
the  fraud.  Partner  in  the  fraud  he  was,  but  not  partner  in 
the  profit ;  for  he  was  to  do  it  without  getting  anything  for 
it ;  the  wickedness  waa  in  him,  and  the  profit  in  Gunga 
Govin  Sing.  In  consequence  of  this  inquiry,  the  man  comes 
down  to  account  for  his  conduct,  and  declares  another  atro- 
cious iniquity,  that  shows  you  the  powers  which  Gunga 
Govin  Sing  possessed. — "  Gunga  Govin  Sing,"  says  he,  "is 
master  of  the  country  ;  he  had  made  a  great  festival  for  the 
burial  of  his  mother ;  all  those  of  that  caste  ought  to  be  in- 
vited to  the  funeral  festival ;  he  would  have  disgraced  me 
for  ever,  if  I  had  not  been  invited  to  that  funeral  festival." 
These  funeral  festivals,  you  should  know,  are  great  things  in 
^_  fiisL  country,  and  celebrated  in  this  mmmer,  and,  you  may 


depend  upon  it,  in  a  royHl  mauner,  by  him,  upon  buiyiogliii 
mother :  any  person  left  out  wna  marked,  despised,  and  dis- 
graced. "  But  lie  bad  it  in  his  power,  and  1  was  threatened 
to  be  deprived  of  my  caate  by  his  register,  who  hnd  the  casta 
iu  his  absoiute  disposition."  Says  he,  "I  was  under  terror, 
1  waH  nnder  duresse,  and  I  did  it." 

Gunga  Govin  Sing  was  fortified  by  the  opinion  that  the 
Governor,  though  departed,  virtually  resided  in  that  country. 
God  grant  that  hia  power  may  be  extirpated  out  of  it  nowl 
I  doubt  it  i  but,  most  assuredly,  it  waa  residing  in  its  pleni- 
tude when  he  departed  irom  thence ;  and  there  was  not  a 
man  in  India  who  was  not  of  opinion,  either  that  he  was 
actually  to  return  to  govern  India  again,  or  that  his  power  is 
Buch  in  England  as  that  he  might  govern  it  here.  Aiid  such 
were  the  hopes  of  thoae  who  nad  intentions  against  the  es- 
tates of  others,  Gunga  Govin  Sing,  therefore,  being  pressed 
to  the  wall  by  this  declaration  of  the  Eajah'a  relation,  when 
he  could  say  nothing  against  it,  when  it  was  clear  and  mani- 
fest, and  there  were  only  impudent,  barefaced  deniala  and 
asseverations  a^inst  facts  which  carried  truth  with  them- 
selves, did  not  in  his  answer  pretend  to  say  that  a  zemin- 
dary  might  be  parted  without  the  consent  of  the  government 
— that  a  minor  might  he  deprived  of  it, — that  the  next 
relation  had  a  power  of  disposing  of  it.  He  did  indeed  say, 
but  nobody  believed  him,  that  he  had  used  no  force  upon 
this  relation ;  but  as  every  one  knew  the  act  would  be  void, 
he  was  driven  to  Mr.  Hastings's  great  refuge  ;  he  was  driven 
to  say,  "  the  government  in  this  country  baa  arbitrary  power, 
— ^the  power  of  government  is  everything, — the  right  of 
the  Bubject  nothing ; — they  have  at  all  times  separated  ^e- 
mindaries  from  their  lawful  proprietors.  Give  me  what  Mr, 
Hastings  has  constantly  given  to  other  people  without  any 
right,  or  shadow  or  semblance  of  right,  at  all." — God  knows, 
it  is  well  that  I  walk  with  my  authority  in  my  hand;  for 
there  are  such  crimes,  such  portentous,  incredible  crimes,  to 
be  brought  before  your  lordships,  that  it  would  hardly  be 
believed,  were  it  not  that  I  am  constantly,  as  I  hope  I  shall 
constantly  be,  guarded  with  evidence,  and  that  the  strong- 
est that  can  be,  even  the  evidence  of  the  parties  them- 
selves. 

Fitm  your  inquiry   (Gunga  Govin  Sing  says  to  ths 
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ODunoil)  every  circumatance  will  appear  in  its  truo  colunre. 

"With  reapect  to  the  alienation  of  parts  of  zemindaries,  tho 
extent  and  consequence  of  the  great  zemindara  depend  in  a 
great  raeasure  on  the  favour  and  countenance  of  the  ruling 
powers. 

"  By  what  means  did  this  zemindar  of  Dinagepore  get 
poaaeasioa  of  purgunnah  Buttassim  after  the  death  of  Ryco- 
bad  Chowdry,  in  1158 ;  of  purgunnah  Coolygong  after  the 
death  of  Sahebrance  Chowderanne,  in  the  same  year,  not- 
withstanding hia  heirs  existed ;  and  of  purgunnah  Suntoe, 
£c.,  during  tho  lifetime  of  Sumboonant,  the  zemindar,  in 
1167, — all  without  right,  title,  or  pecuniary  consideration  P 
This  bas  been  the  case  with  many  purgunnahs  in  hia  zemin- 
dftiy,  and  indeed  esiat-B  in  many  other  zemindaries  beeides, 
since  the  Company's  accession.  Bamkiasen,  in  1172,  got 
poasesBion  of  Nurrulloor,  the  zemindary  of  Mahomed  Ali : 
the  purgunnah  of  Ichanguipore,  &c.,  was  in  three  divisions, 
in  1173.  The  petition  of  Govin  Deo  Sheoperaaud  waa  made 
over  to  the  son  of  Bouaser  Chowdry,  possessor  of  the  third 
share.  Purgunnah  Baharbund  belonged  to  the  zemindary  of 
Eanny  Bhowanny,  and,  in  1180,  waa  made  oyer  to  Luck- 
naut  Nundy.  All  these  changes  took  place  in  the  hfetime 
of  the  rightful  poBsessore,  without  right,  title,  or  purchase." 

Tour  lordships  have  not  heard  before  of  Lucknaut  Nundy. 
He  WM  the  son  of  a  person  of  whom  your  lordshipa  have 
heard  before,  called  Cantoo  Baboo,  the  banyan  of  Mr.  Hast- 
inga.  Mr.  Hastings  has  proved  in  abundance  of  other  cases 
that  a  grant  to  father  and  son  is  the  aame  thing.  The  fa- 
thera  generally  take  out  grants  in  the  names  of  their  sons ; 
and  the  Hanny  Bhowanny,  possessing  the  zemindary  of  Ead- 
shi,  an  old  lady  of  the  first  rank  and  family  in  India,  was 
stripped  of  apart  of  her  zemindary,  and  it  waa  giren  to  Luck- 
naut Nundy,  the  son  of  Mr.  Hastings's  banyan;  and  then 
{you  see  the  consequence  of  good  examples)  comes  Gunga 
Govin  Sing,  and  sajH,  I  am  as  good  a  man  aa  he ;  there  is 
a  zemindary  given ;  then  do  aa  much  for  Gunga  Govin  Sing 
as  you  have  done  for  Cantoo  Baboo.  Here  is  an  argument 
drawn  from  the  practice  of  Mr.  Hastings.  And  this  showa 
your  lordships  the  necessity  of  auppreaaing  sucIj  iniquities  by 
punishing  the  author  of  them.   Tou  will  punish  Mr.  Hastings; 

I  no  num  will  hereafter  dare  to  rob  miacm,  ao  man  will 
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hereafter  dare  to  rob  widows,  to  give  to  the  yilest  of  maukiiid, 
their  own  base  instrumenta,  for  their  own  nefarious  purposes, 
the  lands  of  others  without  right,  title,  or  purchase. 

My  lorde,  I  will  not  after  this  state  to  you  the  false  repre- 
sentation of  the  value  of  these  lands,  which  this  man  gave  in 
to  government.  He  represented  it  to  be  much  less  than  it 
was,  when  he  deeired  the  grant  of  them,  as  shall  be  stated 
when  it  comes  before  your  lordships,  at  the  proper  time. 
But  at  present  I  am  only  touching  upon  principles,  and  bring- 
ing examples  so  far  as  they  illustrate  principles,  and  to  show 
how  precedents  spread. 

I  belieye,  your  lordships  will  conceive  better  of  the  spirit 
of  these  transactions  by  my  intermiiing  with  them,  as  I  shall 
endeavour  to  do,  aa  much  as  possible  of  tlie  grounds  of  them. 
I  will  venture  to  say,  that  no  description  that  I  can  give,  no 
pamting,  if  I  was  either  able  or  willing  to  paint,  could  mstka 
these  transactions  appear  to  your  lordAips  with  the  strengtk 
which  they  have  in  themselves ;  and  your  lordships  wiU  be 
convinced  of  this,  when  you  see,  what  nobody  could  ht^dlf 
believe,  that  a  man  can  say,  "  It  was  given  to  others  without 
right,  title,  or  purchase ;  give  it  to  me  without  right,  title,  or 
purchase ; — give  me  the  estates  of  minors  without  right,  title, 
or  purchase,  because  Mr.  Hastings  gave  the  oatatea  of  widows 
without  right,  title,  or  purchase." 

Of  this  exemplary  grant,  of  this  pattern  for  future  proceed- 
ings, I  will  show  your  lordships  the  conseq^uence. 

I  will  read  to  your  lordships  part  of  the  examination  of  a 
witness,  taken  from  a  report  of  a  committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons. 

"  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  situation  of  the  zemindaiT 
of  Baharbund  ? — It  lies  to  the  eastward  of  Dinagepore  and 
Bungpore.  I  was  stationed  in  that  neighbourhood.  To  whom 
did  it  originally  belong  ? — I  believe,  to  the  zemindary  of 
Badshi,  belonging  to  Etmny  Bhowanny.  Forwhat  reason  was 
it  takeu  from  the  Eanny  of  Kadshi  and  given  to  Cantoo  B^ 
boo  P — I  do  not  exactly  recollect ;  I  believe,  on  some  plea  of 
incapacity  or  insufficiency  in  her  to  manage  it,  or  some  pre- 
tended decline  in  the  revenue,  owing  to  mismanagement 
On  what  terms  was  it  granted  to  Cantoo  Baboo  or  his  aon  ? 
—I  believe  it  was  a  grant  in  perpetuity,  at  the  revenue  of 
""  OOO  or  83,000  per  annum.     What  amount  "" 
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t  iwDect  from  the  country  P — I  cannot  tell.  The  year  I  vaa  in 
I  that  neighbourhood,  the  aettlement  with  his  under-tentinta 
I  iwaH  Bometliing  ahove  3,63,000  rupees.  The  inhabitants  oi 
I  the  country  objected  to  it.  They  aaaeuihled  in  a.  body  of 
\  ftbout  five  thousand,  and  were  proceeding  to  Calcutta  to 
'jiake  known  their  grievances  to  the  committee  of  revenue. 
They  were  stopped  at  Cosaimbuaar  by  Noor  Sing  Baboo,  the 
brother  of  Cautoo  Baboo,  and  there  the  mutter  waa  com- 
promised, in  what  manner  I  cannot  say." 

Tour  lordsliips  see,  Mr.  Hastings's  banyan  got  this  ze- 

miiidiiry  belongmg  to  this  venerable  lady,  unable  to  protect 

herself;  thot  it  was  granted  to  him  without  right,  title,  or 

purchase.     To  show  you  that  Mr.  Hastings  had  been  in  a 

constant  course  of  such  proceeding,  here  is  a  petition  from  a 

person  caUed   •******••  for  some 

favour  from  government,  which  it  ia  not  necessarj'  now  to 

state.     In  order  to  mate  good  hia  claim,  he  states  what  no- 

.  body  denied,  but  which  is  univeraallj  known  in  fact.     Says 

B,  "I  have  never  entertained  any  such  intention  or  idea," 

lat  is,  of  seizing  upon  other  people's  zemindaries,  "  neither 

n  I  at  all  desirous  of  acquiring  any  other  peraon'a  zeminda- 

y  in  thia  country,"  Ac.     •     #     •     • 

[ZSe  document  read  here  m  wanting,  ending]  "  aa  aeveral 

3alcutta  hanyanB  have  done,"  &a.     •     *     #     *     # 

He  statea  it  aa  a  kind  of  constant  practice,  by  which  the 

ff6ountry  had  been  robbed  under  Mr.  Hastinga,  known  and 

Tackuowledged  to  be  so,  to  seize  upon  the  inheritance  of  the 

f -widow  and  the  fatherless.     In  this  manner  did  Gunga  Go- 

a  Sing  govern  himself  upon  the  direct  precedent  of  Cautoo 

Baboo,  the  banyan  of  Mr.  Hastings ;  and  thia  other  inatrn- 

ment  of  his  in  bke  manner  calls  upon  government  for  favour 

of  some  kind  or  other,  upon  the  same  principle  and  the  same 

precedent. 

Tour  lordships  now  see  how  necessary  it  was  to  say  aome- 
"^ng  about  arbitrary  power :  for,  first,  the  wicked  people  of 
lat  country  (Mr.  Hastings's  instruments  I  mean)  pretraid 
ight,  title,  purchase,  grant ;  and  when  their  frauds  in  all 
"  eae  legal  means  are  discovered,  then  they  fly  ofi'  and  have 
course  to  arbitrary  power;  and  say.  It  ia  true,  I  can  maku 
^  t  no  right,  title,  grant,  or  purchase;  the  parties  are  minors; 
ima  bound  to  take  care  of  their  right ;  hut  you  have  aiai 
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trary  power:  jou  havn  enerciaed  it  upon  other  nccanoni; 
exercise  it  upon  this ;  give  me  the  rights  of  other  people. 
This  waa  the  laat  act,  and,  I  hope,  will  be  the  last  act  of  Sir. 
Hftatinga'a  wicked  power,  done  by  the  wickedest  man  in 
favour  of  the  wickedegt  man,  and  by  the  wickedest  means, 
fl'hieh  failed  upon  hia  own  testimony. 

To  bring  your  lordships  to  the  end  of  this  busiuesB,  which 
I  hope  will  lead  roe  very  near  to  the  end  of  what  I  have  to 
trouble  your  lordships  mth  ;  I  will  now  state  the  conduct  of 
the  council,  and  the  resolution  about  Gunga  Govin  Sing.  I 
am  to  inform  your  lordahipa,  that  there  was  a  reference  made 
by  the  council  to  the  committee  of  revenue,  namely,  to  Gunga 
Govin  Sing  himself;  a  reference  with  regard  to  the  right, 
title,  mode,  and  proceeding,  and  many  other  circumstances ; 
upon  which  the  committee,  being  aueb  as  I  haTe  described, 
very  naturally  were  silent.  Gunga  Govin  Sing  loqviiiar 
tolas — in  the  manner  jou  have  just  heard  ;  the  committee 
were  the  chorua ;  they  sometimes  talk, — fill  up  a  vacant 
part,  but  Gunga  Govin  Sing  was  the  great  actor,  the  sole 
one.  The  report  of  this  committee  being  laid  before  the 
council,  Mr.  btables,  one  of  the  board,  entered  the  following 
minute  on  the  fifteenth  of  May,  1785  :  "  I  have  perused  the 
several  papers  upon  this  subject,  aud  am  sorry  to  observe  that 
the  committee  of  revenue  are  totally  silent  on  the  moat  ma- 
terial points  therein,  and  sending  the  petition  to  them  has 
only  been  so  much  time  thrown  away — I  mean,  on  the  actu- 
al value  of  the  lands  in  question :  what  the  amount  derived 
from  them  has  been  in  the  last  year,  and  what  advantages  or 
disadvantages  to  government  by  the  sale ;  and  whether,  in 
their  opinion,  the  auppoaed  sale  was  compulsive  or  not. 
But  it  IB  not  necessary  for  the  discussion  of  the  question 
respecting  the  regularity  or  irregularity  of  the  pretended  sale 
of  Salbarry  to  Gunga  Govin  Sing,  the  dewan,  to  enter  into 
the  particular  aasertiona  of  each  party, 

"The  representations  of  the  Hajah's  agent,  confirmed  by 
"  the  petitions  of  his  principal,  positively  assert  the  sale  to  have 
been  compuiaive  and  violent ;  and  the  dewan  as  poaitively 
denies  it,  though  the  fears  he  expresses,  '  that  their  comvum 
enemies  would  ssf  aside  the  act  before  it  teas  complete'  show 
clearly  that  they  were  sensible  the  act  was  unjustifiable,  it 
they  do  not  tend  to  falsify  his  denial 
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"  But  it  ia  clearly  eBtabliahed  and  admitted  by  tbe  lan- 
guage and  writings  of  both  parties,  that  there  haa  been  a 
moat  unwairautabJe  collusion  in  endeavouring  to  alienate  tjio 
rights  of  government,  contrary  to  the  most  positive  original 
laws  of  tbe  constitution  of  these  provinces,  '  that  no  xemin- 
dar,  and  other  landholder,  paying  revenue  to  government, 
shall  be  permitted  to  alienate  his  lands,  without  the  express 
authority  of  that  goEemment.' 

"  The  defence  set  up  by  Gungn  Govin  Sing  doea  not  go 
to  disavow  the  tranMaction ;  far  if'  it  did,  the  deed  of  sale, 
&c.,  produced  by  himself,  and  the  petition  to  the  board  for 
its  confirmation,  would  detect  him ;  on  the  contrary,  he 
openly  admits  Its  eiistence,  and  only  strivea  to  ahow  that  it 
was  a  voluntary  one  on  the  part  of  the  Eanny  and  the  sery- 
anta  of  tbe  Bajah.  Whether  voluntary  or  not,  was  equally 
criminal  in  Gunga  Govin  Sing,  aa  the  pubhc  officer  of  go- 
vernment, because  diametrically  opposite  to  the  poaitive  and 
repeated  standing  orders  of  that  government  tor  the  rule  oi 
hia  conduct,  as  dewan  and  native  guardian  of  the  public 
rights  intrusted  especiaUy  to  hia  care ;  because  it  was  hia 
duty,  not  only  not  to  be  guilty  of  a  breach  of  those  i-ules 
himself,  but  aa  dewan,  and  eierciaing  the  efficient  office  of 
canongoe,  to  prevent,  detect,  expose,  and  apprize  his  em- 
ployers of  every  inatance  attempted  to  tbe  contrary ;  because 
it  was  bis  duly  to  prevent  the  government  being  defrauded, 
and  the  Eajah,  a  cnild  of  nine  years  old,  robbed  of  hia  here- 
ditary poasesajona,  as  be  would  have  been  if  this  transaction 
lad  not  been  detected;  whereaa,  on  the  contrary,  the  dewan 
IS  himself  the  principal  mover  and  sole  instrument  in  that 
fraud  and  robbery,  if  I  am  rightly  informed,'  to  the  amount 
of  42,474  rupeea  in  perpetuity,  by  which  he  alone  waa  to 
benefit ;  and  because  he  has  even  dared  to  atand  forward  in 
ail  attempt  to  obtain  our  sanction,  and  thereby  make  us  par- 
tiea  to  (in  my  opinion)  a  false  deed  and  fraudulent  transac- 
tion, as  his  own  defence  now  shows  the  biU  of  sale  and  all 
its  collateral  papers  to  be. 

"  If  ofl'ences  of  this  dark  tendency  and  magnitude  were 
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not  to  be  punished  in  a  public  manner,  the  high  esample 
here  aet  the  Datives  employed  under  the  goTemment  b^ 
their  first  native  officer  would  very  soon  render  our  authori- 
ty contemptible,  and  operate  to  the  deatruction  of  the  public 
revenues.— I  will  not  dwell  further  on  the  contmdictionB  in 
these  papers  before  ua  od  this  Bubject. 

"  But  I  beg  leave  to  point  out  liow  tenaciouB  the  govern- 
ment have  been  of  insuriug  implicit  obedience  to  their  rules 
on  this  Bubjeet  in  particular,  and  in  prohibiting  conduct  like 
that  here  exhibited  against  their  public  a£&c«r,  and  how  sa- 
credly they  have  viewed  the  public  inatitutea  on  this  subject, 
which  have  been  violated  and  trampled  on ;  and  it  vrill  suf- 
fice to  show  their  public  orders  on  a  similar  instance,  which 
happened  some  time  ago,  and  which  the  dewan,  &am  his 
official  situation,  must  have  been  a  party  in  detecting. 

"  1  desire  the  board's  letter  to  the  committee  on  this  sub- 
ject, dated  the  31st  May,  1782,  may  be  read,  and  a  copy  be 
annexed  to  this  minute. 

"  I  therefore  move  the  board,  that  Gunga  Govin  Sing 
may  be  forthwith  required  to  surrender  the  original  deeds 
produced  by  him.  as  a  title  to  the  grant  of  Solbarry,  in  order 
that  they  may  be  returned  to  the  Eajah's  agents,  to  be  made 
null  and  void. 

"  I  further  move  the  board,  that  the  dewan  Gunga  Govin 
Sing,  together  with  his  naib  Prawn  Kishin  Sing,  his  sou,  and 
all  his  dependants,  be  removed  from  their  offices,  and  that  the 
roy  royan,  Eajah  Eajehullub,  whose  duty  only  Gunga  Guvin 
Sing  virtually  is  to  perform,  be  reinstated  in  the  eiercise  of 
the  duties  of  his  department ;  and  that  Gunga  Govin  Sing 
be  ordered  to  deliver  up  all  official  papers  of  the  sircar  to  the 
committee  of  revenue  and  the  roy  royan,  and  that  they  be 
ordered  accordingly  to  tate  charge  of  them,  and  finally  set- 
tle all  accounts." — This  motion  was  overruled,  and  no  final 
proceeding  appears. 

My  lords,  you  have  heard  the  proceedings  of  the  court 
before  which  Gunga  Govin  Sing  thought  proper  to  appeal,  in 
conaequence  of  the  power  and  protection  of  Mr.  Hastings 
being  understood  to  exist  after  he  left  India,  and  authenticated 
by  hiB  last  parting  deed.  Tour  lordships  will  judge  by  that  . 
last  act  of  Mr.  Hastings  what  the  rest  of  his  whole  life  wms. 
—My  lords,  I  do  not  mean  now  to  go  fiirther  than  just  to 
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temiudyODrlordahipBof  this,  that  Mr.  Hastinge's  government 
wna  one  whole  syatem  of  oppreasinn,  of  robbery  of  indi- 
viduals, of  destruction  of  the  public,  and  of  BuperBession 
o£  the  whole  syBtem  of  the  English  gOTemraent,  in  order  lo 
vest  in  the  worst  of  the  natives  all  the  powers  that  could 
possibly  exist  in  any  govermnent,  iu  order  to  defeat  the 
ends  which  all  governments  ought  in  common  to  have  in 
view.  Thus,  my  lords,  I  show  you,  at  one  point  of  view, 
what  you  are  to  eipect  from  him  in  all  the  rest.  I  have,  I 
think,  make  out  as  clear  as  can  be  to  your  lordships,  so  (ar 
as  it  was  necessary  to  go,  that  his  bribery  and  peculation  was 
not  occasional,  but  habitual ;  that  it  was  not  urged  upon  him 
at  the  moment,  hut  was  regular  and  systematic.  I  have 
shown  to  your  lordships  the  operation  of  such  a  system  on 
the  revenues. 

My  lords,  Mr.  Hastings  pleads  one  constant  merit  to  justify 
those  acts ;  namely,  that  they  produce  an  increase  of  the 
public  revenue ;  and  accordingiy  he  never  sella  to  any  of 
those  wicked  agents  any  trusts  whatever  in  the  country,  that 
you  do  not  hear  that  it  will  considerably  tend  to  the  increase 
of  the  revenue. — ^Tour  lordships  will  see,  when  he  sold  to 
wicked  men  the  province  of  Bahar,  in  the  same  way  in 
which  Debi  Sing  had  this  province  of  Dinagepore,  that  con- 
sequences of  a  horrid  and  atrocious  nature  (though  not  to  so 
great  an  extent)  followed  from  it.  I  will  just  beg  leave  to 
state  to  your  lordships,  that  the  kingdom  of  Bahar  is  an- 
nexed to  the  kingdom  of  Bengal ;  that  this  kingdom  was 
governed  by  another  provincial  council;  that  he  turned  out 
that  provincial  council,  and  sold  that  government  to  two 
wicked  men, — one  of  no  fortune  at  all,  and  the  other  of  a 
Tery  auapicioua  fortune ;  one  a  total  bankrupt,  the  other  just- 
ly excommunicated  for  his  wickedness  in  his  country,  and 
then  in  prison  for  misdemeanours  in  a  subordinate  situation 
of  government. 

Mr.  Hastings  destroyed  the  councQ  that  imprisoned  him, 
and,  instead  of  putting  one  of  the  best  and  moat  reputable 
of  the  natives  fo  govern  it,  he  takes  out  of  prison  this  ex- 
communicated wTetch,  hated  by  God  and  man, — this  bank- 
rupt, this  man  of  evil  and  desperate  character,  this  miaman- 
■ger  of  the  public  revenue  in  an  inferior  station ;  and,  as  he 
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had  girec  Bengal  to  Gunga  Gorin  Sing,  he  gare  tliu  piD* 
Tioce  to  Bajahs  Kelle-nm  and  CuUisu  Sing. 

It  was  done  upoD  this  prinriple,  that  thej  would  iucreaw 
and  tery  much  belter  the  rerenue.  These  men  seemed  to 
be  as  strange  inEtruments  for  improvmg  a  revenue  as  ercf 
were  chosen,  I  suppose,  since  the  world  began.  Perhapa 
their  merit  was  giving  a  bribe  of  £40,000  to  Mr.  Hastings. 
How  he  disposed  of  it  I  don't  knmr.  He  sajs,  I  diepoaed 
of  it  to  the  public,  and  it  uas  in  a  case  of  enicrgenej.  Tou 
will  see  in  the  course  of  this  business  the  falHehood  of  thai 
pretence ;  for  you  will  eee,  though  the  obligation  is  giver 
for  it  as  a  round  sum  of  money,  that  the  payment  was  not 
accomplished  till  a  year  after ;  that  therefore  it  could  not  en 
■wer  any  immediBte  exigence  of  the  Compauy.  Did  it  an 
swer  in  an  increase  of  the  revenue  ? — The  very  reverse 
Those  persons  who  had  given  this  bribe  of  £40,000,  at  th( 
end  of  that  year  were  found  £  80,000  in  debt  to  the  Compa 
ny.  The  Company  always  loses  when  Mr.  Hastings  takes  c 
bribe;  and  when  he  propoaes  an  increase  of  the  revenue, 
the  Company  loses  often  double.  But  I  hope  end  trust  your 
lordships  will  consider  this  idea  of  a  monstrous  rise  of  rent, 
given  by  men  of  desperate  fortunes  and  characters,  lo  be  one 
of  the  grievances,  instead  of  one  of  the  advantages,  of  tbii 
eystem. 

It  has  been  necessary  to  lay  these  facts  before  you  (and  I 
have  stated  them  to  your  lordships  far  short  of  their  reality, 
partly  through  my  infirmity,  and  partly  on  account  of  the 
odiousness  of  the  task  of  going  through  things  that  disgrace 
human  nature),  that  you  hibv  be  enabled  fully  to  enter  into 
the  dreadful  conaequenees  which  attend  a  system  of  bribery 
and  corruption  in  a  govern or-general.  On  a  transient  view 
bribery  is  rather  a  subject  of  disgust  than  horror, — the  sot. 
did  practice  of  a  venal,  mean,  and  abject  mind;  and  the  ef> 
feet  of  the  crime  seems  to  end  with  the  act.  It  looks  to  be 
no  more  than  the  corrupt  transfer  of  property  from  one  per- 
son to  another ;  at  worst  a  theft.  But  it  will  appear  in  a 
very  different  light,  when  you  regard  the  consideration  for 
which  the  bribe  is  given ;  namely,  that  a  governor-general, 
clauaing  an  arbitrary  power  in  himself,  for  that  consideration 
dedirers  up  the  properties,  the  liberties,  and  the  lives  of  ■ 
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whole  people  to  the  arbitrary  diacretion  of  any  wicked  and 
rapacious  person,  who  will  be  aiirc  to  make  good  from  their 
blood  the  purchase  he  has  paid  for  his  power  over  them.  It 
is  possible  that  a  man  may  pay  a  bribe  merely  to  redeem 
himself  from  some  evil.  It  is  bad,  however,  to  live  under  a 
power  whose  violence  has  no  reatraiot  eicept  in  its  avarice. 
But  no  man  ever  paid  a  bribe  for  a  power  to  charge  and  tax 
others,  but  with  a  view  to  oppress  them.  So  man  ever  paid 
a  bribe  for  the  handling  of  the  public  money,  but  to  pecu- 
late from  it.  When  once  such  offices  become  thns  privately 
and  corruptly  venal,  the  very  worst  men  will  be  chosen  (aa 
Mr.  Hastings  has  in  fact  eonstautly  chosen  the  very  worst), 
because  none  but  those  who  do  not  scruple  the  use  of  any 
means  are  capable,  consistently  with  profat,  to  discharge  at 
once  the  rigid  demands  of  a  severe  public  revenue  and  the  pri- 
vate bribes  of  a  rapacious  chief  magistrHte.  Not  only  the  worst 
men  will  be  thus  chosen,  but  they  will  be  restrained  by  no 
dread  whatsoever  in  the  execution  of  their  worst  oppressions 
Their  protection  is  sure.  The  authority  that  is  to  restrain, 
to  control,  to  punish  them,ia  previously  engaged  ;  he  has  his 
retaining  fee  for  the  support  of  their  crimes.  Mr.  Hastings 
never  dared,  because  he  could  not,  arrest  oppression  in  its 
course,  without  drying  up  the  source  of  hia  own  corrupt 
emolument.  Mr.  Hastings  never  dared,  after  the  fact,  to 
punish  extortion  in  others,  because  he  could  not,  without 
risking  the  discovery  of  bribery  in  himself.  The  same  cor- 
ruption, the  same  oppression,  and  the  same  impunity  will 
reign  through  all  the  subordinate  gradations. 

A  fair  revenue  may  be  collected  without  the  aid  of  wick- 
ed, violent,  and  unjust  instruments.  But  when  once  the 
line  of  just  and  legal  demand  ia  transgressed,  such  inatm- 
ments  are  of  absolute  necessity ;  and  they  comport  them- 
selves accordingly.  When  we  know  that  men  must  be  well 
paid  (and  they  ought  to  be  well  paid)  for  the  performance 
of  honourable  duty,  can  we  think  that  men  will  be  found  to 
commit  wicked,  rapacious,  and  oppressive  acts  with  fidelity 
and  disinterestedness,  for  the  sole  emalument  of  dishonest 
employers  ?  No ;  they  must  have  their  full  share  of  the 
prey,  and  the  greater  share  as  they  are  the  nearer  and  more 
cBceasary  instruments  of  the  general  extortion.  We  must 
not  therefore  flatter  ourselves,  when  Mr.  Hastings  takei 
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£■10,000  in  bribes  for  Dinagepore  and  its  annexed  provincea, 
that  from  the  people  nothing  more  than  £40,000  is  extorted, 
i  speak  withia  eompaas,  four  times  forty  must  be  levied  on 
the  people ;  and  these  violent  aalea,  fraudulent  pnrcha»es, 
lionliscationH,  inhuman  and  usuttenible  tortures,  imprison- 
nient,iroos,  whips,  fines,  general  despair,  general  insiirrection, 
the  massftcre  of  the  officers  of  revenue  by  the  people,  the 
massacre  of  the  people  by  the  soldiery,  and  the  total  waste 
and  destruction  of  the  finest  provinces  in  India,  are  things  of 
course,  and  all  a  necessary  consequence  involved  in  the  very 
substance  of  Mr.  Hastings's  bribery, 

I,  therefore,  charge  Mr.  Hastings  with  having  destroyed, 
for  private  purposes,  the  whole  system  of  government  by  the 
six  provincial  councils,  which  he  had  no  right  to  destroy. 

I  charge  him  with  having  delegated  to  others  that  power 
which  the  act  of  parliament  had  directed  him  to  preserve 
uualienably  in  himself. 

I  charge  him  with  having  formed  a  committee  to  be  mere 
instriimenta  and  tools,  at  the  enormous  expense  of  £62,000 
per  annum. 

I  charge  him  with  having  appointed  a  person  their  dewan, 
to  whom  these  Englishmen  were  to  be  subservient  toob; 
whose  name,  to  his  own  knowledge,  was  by  the  general 
voice  of  India,  by  the  general  recorded  voice  of  the  Com- 
pany,  bv  recorded  official  transactions,  by  everything  that 
can  mate  a  man  known,  abhorred,  and  detested,  stamped 
with  infamy;  and  with  giving  him  the  whole  power  whiob 
he  had  thus  separated  from  the  council-general  and  &om 
the  provincial  councils. 

I  charge  him  with  taking  bribes  of  Gunga  Govin  8ing. 

I  charge  him  vvith  not  having  done  that  bribe  service 
which  fidelity  even  in  iniquity  requires  at  the  handa  of  the 
worst  of  men. 

I  charge  him  with  having  robbed  those  people  of  whom 
he  took  the  bribes. 

I  charge  him  with  having  fraudulently  alienaited  the  for- 
iunea  of  widows. 

I  charge  him  with  having,  without  right,  title,  or  purchase, 
laken  the  lands  of  orphans,  and  given  them  to  wicked  per- 
•ons  under  him. 

1  charge  him  with  having  removed  the  natural  guardiani 
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of  a  minor  BajsIi,  and  witK  having  given  that  tniBt  to  a 
atraager,  Debi  Sing,  whose  widiednesB  was  known  to  himacif 
and  all  the  world ;  and  by  whom  tho  Bjijah,  hia  famity  and 
dependanta  were  cnieJly  oppressed. 

I  charge  him  with  having  committed  to  the  management 
of  Dehi  Sing  three  great  provinces ;  and  therebj,  with  having 
wasted  the  country,  ruined  the  landed  interest,  cruelly 
harassed  the  peasants,  burnt  their  houses,  seized  their  crop», 
tori  ired  and  degraded  their  peraoos,  and  destroyed  the 
honour  of  the  whole  female  race  of  that  country. 

In  the  name  of  the  Commona  of  England,  I  charge  all 
this  villany  upon  Warren  Hastings,  in  this  last  moment  of 
my  application  to  you. 

My  lords,'what  is  it  that  we  want  here  to  a  great  act  of 
national  justice  P  Do  we  want  a  cause,  my  lords  ?  Ton 
hare  the  cause  of  oppressed  princes,  of  undone  women  of  the 
first  rank,  of  desolated  provinces,  and  of  wasted  kingdoms. 

Do  you  want  a  criminal,  my  lords  P  When  waa  there  so 
much  iniquity  ever  laid  to  the  charge  of  any  one  ? — No,  my 
lords,  you  must  not  look  to  punish  any  other  such  delinquent 
from  indifl. — Wnrren  Hastings  has  not  left  Bubstance  enough 
in  India  to  nourish  such  another  delinquent. 

My  lords,  is  it  a  prosecutor  you  want  p — Tou  have  before 
TOu  the  Commons  of  Great  Britain  as  prosecotorfl ;  and,  I 
believe,  my  lords,  that  the  sun  in  hia  beneficent  progress 
round  the  world  does  not  behold  a  more  glorious  sight  than 
that  of  men,  separated  from  a  remote  people  by  the  material 
bounds  and  barriers  of  nature,  united  by  tne  bond  of  a  social 
and  moral  community ; — all  the  Commons  of  England  re- 
Benting,  as  their  own,  the  indiguities  and  cruelties  that  are 
offered  to  all  the  people  of  India. 

Do  we  want  a  tnciunal  ?  My  lords,  no  example  of  an- 
tiquity, nothing  in  the  modem  world,  nothing  in  the  range 
of  human  imagination,  can  supply  us  with  a  tribunal  like 
this.  My  lords,  here  we  see  virtually  in  the  mind's  eye 
that  sacred  majesty  of  the  crown,  under  whose  authority  you 
sit,  and  whose  power  you  exercise.  We  see  in  that  inviaible 
authority,  what  we  all  feel  in  reality  and  life,  the  beneficent 

ewers  and  protecting  justice  of  his  Majesty.     We  have 
re  the  heir-apparent  to  the  crown,  such  as  the  fond  wishes 
of  the  people  of  England  wish  an   heir-apparent  of  the 
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crown  to  be.  We  have  here  all  the  branchea  of  the  n^ai 
family  in  a  situation  between  raaiesty  and  Bubjection,  be- 
tween the  aovereign  and  the  aubject, — -offering  a  pledgo  j 
in  that  Bituation  for  the  aupport  of  the  rights  of  the  crown 
and  the  liberties  of  the  people,  both  which  estremitiea  they  ' 
touch.  My  lords,  we  have  a  great  hereditary  peerage  here;  ' 
those  who  have  their  own  honour,  the  honour  of  their  ances-  ' 
tan,  and  of  their  posterity,  to  guard ;  and  who  will  juertify, 
as  they  have  always  justified,  that  provision  in  the  constitu- 
tion by  which  justice  ia  made  an  hereditary  office.  My  lords, 
we  have  here  a  new  nobility,  who  have  risen  and  exalted  them- 
selves  by  various  merits,  by  great  military  services,  which 
have  extended  the  fame  of  this  countiy  from  the  rising  to  the 
setting  sun  :  we  have  those  who  by  various  civil  merits  and 
various  civil  talents  have  been  exalted  to  a  situation  which 
they  well  deserve,  and  in  which  they  will  justify  the  favour 
of  their  sovereign,  and  the  good  opinion  of  their  fellow-sub- 
jects, and  make  tliein  rejoice  to  see  those  virtuous  charac- 
ters, that  were  the  other  day  upon  a  level  with  them,  now 
eialted  above  them  in  rank,  but  feeling  with  them  in  sympa- 
thy what  they  felt  in  common  with  them  before.  We  have 
persons  exalted  from  the  practice  of  the  law,  from  the  place 
in  which  they  administered  high  though  subordinate  juatice, 
to  a  seat  here,  to  enhghten  with  their  knowledge  and  to 
strengthen  with  their  votes  those  principles  which  have  dia- 
tinguished  the  courts  in  which  they  have  presided. 

My  lords,  you  have  here  also  the  lights  of  our  religion ; 
you  have  the  bishops  of  England.  My  lords,  yon  have  that 
true  image  of  the  primitive  church  in  its  ancient  form,  in  its 
ancient  ordinances,  purified  from  the  superstitions  and  the 
vioea  which  a  long  succession  of  ages  will  bring  upon  the 
best  institutions.  Ton  have  the  representatives  of  that  r^ 
ligion  which  says  that  their  G-od  is  love,  that  the  very  vital 
spirit  of  their  institution  is  charity ;  a  religion  which  bo 
much  hates  oppression,  that  when  the  Grod  whom  we  adore 
appeared  in  human  form,  he  did  not  appear  in  a  form  of  great 
nesa  and  majesty,  but  in  sympathy  with  the  lowest  of  the 
people, — and  thereby  made  it  a  firm  and  nding  prineiple, 
that  their  welfare  was  the  object  of  all  government ;  since 
the  person,  who  was  the  Master  of  Nature,  chose  to  appear 
himself  in  a  eubordlnate  situation.     Theae  are  the  consider* 
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stions  whicU  influeaee  them,  whicli  animate  them,  and  will 
animate  tbem,  against  all  oppreeaion  ;  knowing,  that  He  who 
19  called  first  among  them,  and  first  among  us  all,  both  of 
the  floct  that  is  fed  and  of  those  who  feed  it,  made  Himself 
"the  servant  of  all." 

My  lords,  these  are  the  securitiea  which  we  have  in  all 
the  constituent  parts  of  the  body  of  this  House.  We  know 
them,  we  reckon,  we  rest  upon  them,  and  commit  safely  the 
interests  of  India  and  of  humanity  into  your  hands.  There- 
fore, it  is  with  confidence  that,  ordered  by  the  Commons, 

I  impeach  Warren  Hastings,  Esq.,  of  high  crimes  and  mis- 
demeanours. 

I  impeach  him  in  the  name  of  the  Commons  of  Great 
Britain  in  parliament  aaaembled,  whose  parliaraent-iry  trust 
he  has  betrayed. 

I  impeach  him  in  the  name  of  aJl  the  Commons  of  Great 
Britain,  whose  national  character  he  has  dishonoured. 

I  impeach  him  in  the  name  of  the  people  in  India,  whose 
laws,  rights,  and  liberties  he  has  subverted,  whose  propertiea 
he  has  destroyed,  whose  country  be  has  laid  waste  and  deso- 
late. 

I  impeach  him  in  the  name  and  by  virtue  of  those  eternal 
laws  of  justice  which  he  has  violated. 

I  impeach  him  in  the  name  of  human  nature  itself,  which 
iie  has  cruelly  outraged,  injured,  and  oppressed  in  both  sexes, 
in  every  age,  rant,  situation,  and  condition  of  life. 


•,  •  After  Mr.  BiirVa  had  concluded  these  opening  Bpeechea.  the  fliat 
article  of  Ihe  impenchment  was  brought  forward  on  the  '.i'ind  ot  February, 
1788,  by  Mr.  Fox.  and  supported  by  Mr.  Grey  on  the  25th.  After  the 
evidence  npon  Ibis  article  had  been  adduced,  it  was  summed  up  and  ca 
forced  by  Mr.  Anslruther  on  the  Jllh  day  of  April  following. 

The  neil  article  with  which  the  Commons  proceeded,  was  brought  for 
vrard  on  the  15th  of  April,  1788,  by  Mr.  Adam,  and  supported  by  Mr. 
Felham  ;  and  the  ertdence,  in  part  upon  Ihs  second  article  of  charge,  wu 
summed  up  and  enforced  on  the  Urd  of  June,  by  Mr.  Sheridan. 

On  the 'ilfit  of  April.  1789,  Mr.  Burke  opened  the  sixth  charge,  bribeiy 
and  Rotrnption,  in  the  following  speech,  which  was  continued  on  the  Slat 
.sfAiiil  and  on  the  ath  and  7th  of  May,  in  the  same  soaaiun. 


[ 
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TUESDAY,  2Ut  APRIL,  1789. 


(^Mb.  Buhkb.) 

Mt  Lorus, — An  event  which  bad  spread  for  a  coneidra* 
Mo  time  an  universal  grief  and  consternation  through  this 
kingdom,  and  which,  in  its  issue,  diffused  as  imiversal  and 
transcendent  a  joy,  has,  in  the  circumstanceB  both  of  our  de* 
preasiou  and  of  our  exaltation,  produced  a  considerable  delay, 
if  not  a  total  suspension  of  the  most  important  functions  of 
government. 

My  lords,  we  now  resume  our  olEce ;  and  we  resume  it 
with  new  and  redoubled  alacrity,  and  we  trust  under  not  less 
propitious  omens  than  when  we  left  it  in  this  House,  at  the 
end  of  the  preceding  session.  We  come  to  this  duty  with  a 
greater  degree  of  earnestness  and  zeal,  because  we  are  urged 
to  it  bv  many  and  very  peculiar  circumstances.  This  day  we 
come  trom  a  House  where  the  last  steps  were  taken,  and  1 
suppose  something  has  happened  simitar  in  this,  to  prepare 
our  way  to  attend  with  the  utmost  solemnity  in  another  place 
a  great  national  thanksgiving  for  having  restored  the  aove- 
reign  to  his  parliament,  and  the  pariinment  to  its  sovereign. 

But,  my  lords,  it  is  not  only  in  the  house  of  prayer  that 
we  offer  to  the  First  Cause  the  acceptable  homage  of  our 
rational  nature — my  lords,  in  this  House,  at  this  bar,  in  this 
place,  in  every  place  where  His  commands  are  obeyed.  His 
worship  is  performed.  And,  my  lords,  I  must  boldly  say 
(and  I  think  I  shall  hardly  be  contradicted  by  your  lordships, 
or  by  any  persons  versed  in  the  law  which  guides  us  all),  that 
the  highest  act  of  religion,  and  the  highest  homage  which 
we  can  and  ought  to  pay,  is  an  imitation  of  the  Divine  per- 
fections as  far  as  such  a  nature  can  imitate  such  perfections ; 
and  that  by  this  means  alone  we  can  make  our  homage  ac- 
ceptable to  Him. 

My  lords,  in  His  temple  we  shall  not  forget  that  His  moat 
liahed  attribute  is  justice,  and  that  the  fint  link  ii 
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the  cliain  by  which  we  are  held  to  the  Supreme  Judge  of  all 
is  justice;  and  that  it  is  ia  this  sol emn  temple  of  representa- 
tive justice  we  may  heat  give  Him  praise,  because  we  can 
here  best  imitate  His  diTine  attributes.  If  ever  there  was  a 
cauae  in  which  justice  and  mercy  are  not  only  combined  and 
reconciled,  but  incorporated,  it  is  in  this  cauae  of  suffering 
nations  which  wo  now  bring  before  your  lordships,  this  se- 
cond session  of  parliament,  unwearied  and  unfatigued  in  our 
Seraevering  pursuit ;  and  we  feel  it  to  be  a  necessary  pre- 
minary,  a  necessary  fact,  a  neceasory  attendant  and  conco> 
mitant  of  every  public  thanksgiving,  that  we  should  express 
our  gratitude  by  our  virtues,  and  not  merely  with  our 
mouths ;  and  that,  when  we  are  giving  thanks  for  acts  of 
mercy,  we  should  render  ourselves  worthy  of  them  by  doing 
acts  of  mercy  ourselves.  My  lords,  these  considerations,  in- 
dependent of  those  which  were  our  first  movers  in  this  busi- 
nese,  strongly  urge  us  at  present  to  puisue  with  all  zeal  and 
perseverance  the  great  caiose  we  have  now  in  hand.  And  we 
feel  this  to  he  the  more  necessarv  because  we  cannot  but  he 
sensible  that  light,  unstable,  vanahle,  capricious,  inconstant, 
fastidioua  minds  Boon  tire  in  any  pursuit  that  requires 
strength,  steadiness,  and  perseverance.  Such  persons,  who  we 
trust  are  but  few,  and  who  certainly  do  not  resemble  your 
lordships  nor  us,  begin  already  to  say.  How  long  is  this  busi- 
ness to  contiuue  ?  Our  answer  is, — It  is  to  continue  till  its 
ends  are  obtained. 

We  know  that  by  a  mvsterious  dispensation  of  Providence 
injury  ia  quick  and  rapid,  and  justice  aiow ;  and  we  may  aay, 
that  those  who  have  not  patience  and  vigour  of  mind  to  at- 
tend the  tardy  pace  of  justice,  counteract  the  order  of  Provi- 
dence, and  are  resolved  not  to  be  just  at  ail.  We  therefore, 
iuatead  of  bending  the  order  of  nature  to  the  kiity  of  our 
characters  and  tempers,  must  rather  confirm  ourselves  by  a 
manly  fortitude  and  virtuous  perseverance  to  continue  within  . 

those  forme,  and  to  wrestle  with  injuatice,  until  we  have  | 

shown  that  those  virtues  which  sometimes  wickedness  de-  , 

bauches  into  its  cause,  auch  as  vigour,  energy,  activity,  forti- 
tude of  spirit,  are  called  back  and  brought  to  their  true  and 
natural  service ;  and  thai  in  the  pursuit  of  wickedness,  in  tlio 
follomng  it  through  all  the  winding  recesses  and  mazes  of 
H  in  artifices,  we  shall  show  as  much  vigour,  as  much  con  j 
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■tancy,  as  miieh  diligeucc,  energy,  and  perseverance  as  ani 
otiiera  can  do  in  endeavouring  to  elude  tlie  laws  and  triumpn 
over  the  justice  of  their  country,  ily  lords,  we  have  thought 
it  the  more  necessary  to  say  this,  because  it  has  been  given 
out  that  we  might  faint  in  this  business :  No,  we  follow,  and 
trust  we  shall  always  follow,  that  great  emblem  of  antiquity, 
in  which  the  person  who  held  out  to  the  end  of  a  long  line  of 
labours,  found  the  reward  of  all  the  eleven  in  the  twelfth. 
Our  labour,  therefore,  will  be  our  reward ;  and  we  will  go  on, 
we  will  pursue  with  vigour  and  diligence,  in  a  manner  suit- 
able to  the  Commons  of  Great  Britain,  every  mode  of  corrup- 
tion, till  we  have  thoroughly  eradicated  it, 

I  think  it  necessary  to  say  a  word  too  upon  another  cir- 
cumstance, of  which  there  is  some  complaint,  as  if  some  in- 
justice had  arisen  from  voluntary  delay  on  our  part. 

I  have  already  alluded  to,  first,  the  melancholy,  then,  the 
joyful  occasion  of  this  delay ;  and  1  shall  now  make  one  re- 
mark on  another  part  of  the  complaint,  which  I  understand 
was  formally  made  to  your  lordships,  soon  after  we  had  an- 
nounced our  resolution  to  proceed  m.  this  great  cause  of  anf- 
fering  nations  before  you.  It  has  been  alleged  that  the 
length  of  the  pursuit  had  already  very  much  distressed  the 
person  who  is  the  object  of  it ;  that  it  leaned  upon  a  fortune 
unequal  to  support  it,  and  that  £30,000  had  been  already 
spent  in  the  preliminary  preparations  for  the  defence. 

My  lords,  I  do  admit  that  all  true,  genuine,  and  unadulter- 
ated justice  considers  with  a  certain  degree  of  tenderness 
the  person  whom  it  is  called  to  punish,  and  never  oppressea 
those  by  the  process  who  ought  not  to  be  oppressed  but  by 
the  sentence  of  the  court  before  which  they  are  brought. 
The  Commons  have  heard,  indeed,  with  some  degree  of  as- 
tonishment that  £30,000  hath  been  laid  out  by  Mr.  Hast- 
ings in  this  business.  We  who  have  some  experience  in 
the  conduct  of  affairs  of  this  nature,  we  who  profeaa  to 
proceed  with  regard  not  to  the  economy  so  much  as  to  the 
rigour  of  this  prosecution  (and  we  are  j  ustified  by  our  conn- 
try  in  80  doing),  upon  a  collation  and  comparison  of  the  pub- 
He  expenses  with  those  which  the  defendant  is  supposed  to 
have  fflcurred,  are  much  aiu^rised  to  hear  it ;  we  suppose 
that  his  Bohcitora  can  give  a  good  account  to  him  of  those 
expenses,  that  the  thing  is  true,  and  that  he  has   actnallj 
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tlirough  them  bcwired  this  espense.  "We  have  nothing  to 
do  with  this :  hut  we  ahall  remove  any  degree  of  imeasinesa 
from  your  lordshipa'  minds  and  from  our  own,  when  wo 
phow  you,  in  the  charge  which  we  shall  bring  before  you 
this  day,  that  one  bribe  only  received  by  Mr.  Hastings,  the 
amalleat  of  his  bribes,  or  nearly  the  smallest,  the  bribe  re- 
ceived from  Eajah  ^Nobkisson,  is  alone  more  than  equal  to 
liBve  paid  all  the  charges  Mr.  Hastings  is  stat-ed  to  have  in- 
curred :  and  if  this  be  the  ease,  your  lordships  will  not  be 
made  very  uneasy  in  a  case  of  bribery  by  finding  that  you 
press  upon  the  sources  of  peculation. 

It  has  also  been  said,  that  we  weary  out  the  public  pa- 
tience in  this  cause.  The  House  of  Commons  do  not  call 
upon  your  lordships  to  do  anything  of  which  they  do  not  set 
the  example.  They  have  very  lately  sat  in  the  Colchester 
committee  as  many,  within  one  or  two,  days  successively  as 
have  been  spent  m  this  trial  interruptedly  in  the  course  of 
two  years.  Every  cause  deserves  that  it  should  be  tried  ac- 
cording to  its  nature  and  circumstances ;  and  in  the  case  of 
the  Colcheater  committee,  in  the  trial  of  paltry  briberies  of 
odd  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence,  in  the  corruption  of  a  re- 
turning officer,  who  is  but  a  miller,  they  spent  nearly  the 
same  Dumber  of  days  that  we  have  been  inquiring  into  the 
ruin  of  kingdoms  by  the  peculation  and  bribery  of  the  chief 
governor  of  the  provinces  of  Bengal,  Bahar,  and  Orissa. 
Therefore,  God  forbid  that  we  should  faint  at  thrice  thirty 
days,  if  the  proceedings  should  be  drawn  into  such  a  length, 
when  for  a  small  crime  as  much  time  has  been  spent  as  baa 
yet  been  spent  in  tbia  great  cause. 

Having  now  cleared  the  way  with  regard  to  the  local  and 
temporary  circumstances  of  this  case ;  having  shown  your 
lordships  that  too  much  time  has  not  been  spent  in  it ;  hav- 
ing no  reason  to  think,  from  the  time  which  has  hitherto 
been  spent,  that  time  will  be  unnecessarily  spent  in  future, 
1  trust  your  lordships  will  think  that  time  ought  neither  to 
be  spared  nor  squandered  in  this  business  ;  we  will  therefore 
proceed  article  by  article,  as  far  as  the  discretion  of  the  House 
of  Commons  shall  think  fit  for  the  justice  of  the  case  to  limit 
the  inquiry,  or  to  extend  it. 

"We  are  now  going  to  bring  before  your  lordships  the  siith 
Kaiticla.      It  is  an  article  of  charge  of  bribery  and  corruptioa 
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■giiiiBt  Mr.  HastiugB  ;  but  yet  we  must  confeM  that  we  teA 
Bome  little  difficulty  in  limine.  We  here  appear  in  thenaioe 
and  character  not  only  of  repreBentativeB  of  the  CommonBof 
Great  Britain,  but  reprcBeatativeH  of  the  iahabitanta  of  Beo- 
gal :  and  yet  we  have  had  lately  come  into  our  hands  such 
ample  certificatea,  such  full  teatimonialB,  from  every  perBon 
in  whose  cause  we  complain,  that  wo  shall  appear  to  bo  in 
the  Btrangeat  situation  in  the  world, — the  situation  of  pe> 
BonB  complaining,  who  are  disavowed  by  the  peraone  in 
whose  name  and  character  they  complain.  This  would  have 
been  a  very  great  difficulty  in  the  beginning,  especially  as  it 
ii  come  before  us  in  a  flood-tide  of  panegyric.  No  encomium 
can  be  more  exalted,  or  more  beautifidly  expressed.  No 
language  can  more  strongly  paint  the  perfect  Batisfaction.the 
entire  acquiescence  of  all  the  nations  of  Bengal,  and  their 
wonderful  admiration  of  the  character  of  the  person  whom 
we  have  brought  aa  a  criminal  to  your  bar  upon  their  pwt. 
I  do  admit  that  it  ia  a  very  awkward  circumstance ;  but  yet, 
at  the  same  time,  the  same  candour  which  has  induced  tbi 
House  of  Commons  to  bring  before  you  the  boaom  friends 
and  confidants  of  Mr.  Hastings  aa  their  evidence,  will  not 
suffer  them  to  suppress  or  withhold  for  a  moment  from  your 
lordahipa  this  universal  voice  of  Bengal,  as  on  attestation  in 
Mr.  Hastings's  favour,  and  we  shall  produce  it  aa  a  part  of 
our  evidence.  Oh !  my  lords,  consider  the  situation  of 
a  people  who  are  forced  to  mix  their  praises  with  their 
groans,  who  are  forced  to  sign  with  hands  which  have  been 
in  torture,  and  with  the  thumb-Hcrews  but  juat  taken  irom 
them,  an  attestation  in  favour  of  the  person  from  whom  all 
their  aufferinga  have  been  derived.  When  we  prove  to  yoa 
the  things  that  we  shall  prove,  this  vrill,  I  hope,  give  your 
lordahipa  a  full,  conclusive,  and  satisfactory  proof  of  the 
misery  to  which  theae  people  have  been  reduced.  You  will 
Bee  before  you,  what  ia  bo  well  expressed  by  one  of  our  poeta 
SB  the  homage  of  tyrants,  "that  homage  with  the  mouth, 
which  the  heart  would  fain  deny,  but  darea  not."  Mr,  Haat- 
inga  has  received  that  homage,  and  that  homage  we  mean 
to  preaent  to  your  lordships ;  we  mean  to  present  it,  be- 
cause  it  will  show  your  lordahipa  dearly,  that  after  Mr.  Hast- 
inga  has  ransacked  Bengal  from  one  end  to  the  other,  and 
baa  used  all  the  power  which  he  derivea  from  having  evei^ 
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friend  and  every  dependant  of  liia  in  every  office  from  one 
end  of  that  govemnient  to  the  other,  he  haa  not,  in  all  tlioge 
panegyrica,  those  fine  high-flown  eastern  encomiuma,  got 
one  word  of  refutation  or  one  word  of  evidence  againat  any 
charge  whatever  which  we  produce  againet  hiin.  'Every 
one  knows  that  in  the  course  of  criminal  trials,  when  no 
evidence  of  alibi  can  be  brought,  when  aU  the  arts  of  the 
Old  Bailey  are  eahausted,  the  last  thing  produced  is  evidence 
to  character.  His  cause  therefore  ia  gone,  when  having  ran- 
sacked Bengal  he  has  nothing  to  aay  for  his  conduct,  and  at 
length  appeals  to  his  character.  In  those  little  papers  which 
are  given  uh  of  oup  proceedings  in  our  criminal  courts,  it  is 
always  an  omen  of  what  ia  to  follow ;  after  the  evidence  of 
a  murder,  a  forgery,  or  robbery,  it  ends  in  hia  character. — 
He  has  an  admirable  character — I  have  known  him  irom  a 
boy ;  he  ia  wonderfully  good ;  he  is  the  beat  of  men ;  I 
would  trust  bim  with  untold  gold  ;  and  immediately  foUowa, 
guilty,  death.     This  is  the  way  in  which  in  our  courta  cha-  ' 

racter  is  generally  followed  by  aenteoce.  The  practice  is  not 
modern.  Undoubtedly  Mr.  Hastings  has  the  example  of 
criminals  of  high  antiquity  ;  for  Caiua  Verrea,  AntoniuB,  and 
every  other  man  who  haa  been  famous  for  the  pillage  and 
destruction  of  provinces,  never  failed  to  bring  before  their 
judges  the  atteatationa  of  the  injured  to  their  character. 
Voltaire  saya,  "  Les  bona  mota  sent  toojoura  redita,"  A 
aimilar  occasion  has  here  produced  a  similar  conduct.  He 
has  got  just  the  same  character  oa  Caius  Verres  got  in  another 
cause ;  and  the  laudationea,  which  your  lordships  know 
always  followed,  to  save  trouble,  we  mean  ourselves  to  give 
your  lordships ;  we  mean  to  give  them  with  this  strong  pre- 
sumption of^  gnilt,  that  in  all  this  panegyric  there  is  not 
one  word  of  defence  to  a  single  article  of  charge  ;  they  are 
mere  lip-honovirs ;  bui  we  tbink  we  derive  from  those  pane- 
gyrics, which  Mr.  Hastings  has  had  sent  over  as  evidence 
to  supply  the  total  want  of  it,  an  indication  of  the  impo^ibihty  | 

of  attaining  it.  Mr.  Hastings  haa  brought  them  here,  and 
I  must  say  we  are  under  some  difficulty  about  them,  and  the  I 

difG.oulty  is  this — we  think  we  can  produce  before  your  lord- 
ehipa  proofa  of  barbarity  and  peculation  by  Mr.  Hastings 
we  have  the  proofs  of  them  in  specific  provinces,  where  those 
^,groofs  may  be  met  by  contrary  proofs,  or  may  lose  theii  . 
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weight  from  a  variety  of  circiimstaiices.  We  thougbt  we  hid 
got  the  matter  sure.'that  everjtbing  was  settled,  tbat  he  couid 
not  escape  ua  after  he  had  himself  uonftissed  the  bribes  he 
had  taken  from  the  specific  prorincea.  But  in  what  conditicai 
are  we  now  ?  We  have  from  those  specitic  provinces  tha 
Btrongeat  attestations  that  there  is  not  any  credit  to  be  paid 
to  bia  own  acknawledgmeuts.  la  short,  we  have  the  com- 
plaints, concerning  these  crimes  of  Mr.  Hastings,  of  the  in- 
jured persons  theinselves ;  we  have  his  own  confeaaions  :  W8 
shall  produce  hoth  to  your  lordships.  But  these  persons  now 
declare,  that  not  only  their  own  complaints  are  totally  u 
founded,  but  that  Mr.  Hastings's  confessions  are  not  true,  and 
not  to  be  credited.  These  are  circumstances  which  your 
lordahJpB  will  consider  in  the  view  you  take  of  this  wonder- 
Ail  body  of  attestation. 

It  is  a  pleasant  thing  to  see  in  these  addresses  the  dif- 
ferent character  and  modes  of  eloquence  of  difi'erent  coun- 
tries. In  those  that  wOl  be  brought  before  your  lordships, 
you  will  see  the  beauty  of  chaste  European  panegyric  im- 
proved by  degrees  into  high,  oriental,  eiaegerated,  and  in- 
Bated  metaphor.  Tou  will  see  how  the  language  is  first 
written  in  English,  then  translated  into  Persian,  and  thenre- 
translated  into  English.  There  may  be  something  amnsiug 
to  your  lordships  in  this,  and  the  beauty  of  these  styles  may, 
in  this  heavy  investigation,  tend  to  give  a  little  gaiety  and 
pleasure.  We  shall  brin^  before  you  the  Eiu'opean  and 
Asiatic  inoenae.  Tou  will  have  the  perfume  shops  of  the 
two  countries. 

One  of  the  accusations  which  we  mean  to  bring  against 
Mr.  Hastings  is  upon  the  part  of  the  zemindar  Itadanaut,  of 
the  country  of  Dinagepore.  Now  hear  what  the  zemindar 
Bays  himself — "As  it  has  been  learned  by  me,  the  mutsud- 
dies,  and  the  respectable  officers  of  my  zemindary,  that  the 
ministers  of  England  are  displeased  with  the  late  governor, 
Warren  Hastings,  Esq,,  upon  the  suspicion  that  he  op- 
pressed us,  took  money  from  us  by  deceit  and  force,  and 
ruined  the  country ;  therefore  we,  upon  the  strength  of  our 
religion,  which  we  think  it  incumbent  on  and  necessary  for 
us  to  abide  by,  following  the  rules  laid  down  in  giving  evi. 
dence,  declare  the  particulars  of  the  acts  and  deeds  of  War- 
ren Hastings,  Esq.,   full    of    circ  imspectioii  and  caution. 
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rivility  und  justice,  supericir  to  the  conduct  of  the  most 
learned :  aod  by  representing  what  ia  fatt  wipe  away  the 
doubts  that  have  possesBed  the  minds  of  the  ministers  of 
England  :  that  Mr.  Haatinga  ia  posseaaed  of  fidelity  and  con- 
fidence, and  yielding  protection  to  uH  [  that  he  is  clear  of 
the  L'Ontamination  of  miatnist  and  wrong,  and  hia  mind  ia 
free  of  eovetouaueaa  or  avarice.  During  the  time  of  his 
adffliniatration  no  one  saw  other  conduct  than  that  of  protec- 
tion to  the  huabandman  and  justice.  No  inhabitant  ever 
experienced  affiictiona ;  no  one  ever  felt  oppreBBion  from 
him ;  our  reputations  have  always  been  guarded  from  attacks 
by  hia  prudence,  and  our  families  have  always  been  pro- 
tected by  hia  juatice.  He  never  omitted  the  smallest  in- 
stance of  kiniinesa  towards  ua,  but  healed  the  wounds  of 
despair  with  the  salve  of  consolation  by  means  of  hia  bene- 
volent and  kind  behaviour,  never  permitting  one  of  us  to 
sink  in  the  pit  of  deapondenee ;  he  supported  every  one  by 
hia  goodnesB,  overset  the  designs  of  evil-minded  men  by  his 
authority,  tied  the  hand  of  oppression  with  the  atrong  band- 
it of  juatice,  and  by  these  means  expanded  the  pleasing 
appearance  of  happineas  and  joy  over  ua.  He  reeatabliahed 
justice  and  impartiality.  We  were  during  bis  government 
111  the  enjoyment  of  perfect  happiness  and  ease,  and  many 
of  ua  are  thankful  and  satisfied.  As  Mr.  Haatinga  was  well 
acquainted  with  our  mannera  and  customa,  he  was  always 
desirous,  in  every  respect,  of  doing  whatever  would  pre- 
serve our  religious  rites,  and  guard  them  against  every  kind 
of  accident  and  injury,  and  at  all  times  protected  ua.  What- 
ever we  have  esperienced  from  him,  and  whatever  happened 
from  bim,  we  have  written  without  deceit  or  exaggeration." 

My  lords,  here  ia  a  panegyric ;  and,  directly  contrary  to 
the  usual  mode  of  other  accusers,  we  begin  oy  producing 
the  panegyrics  made  upon  the  person  whom  we  accuse. 
We  shall  produce  along  with  the  charge,  and  give  as  evi- 
dence, the  panegyric  and  certificate  of  the  persona  whom  we 
suppose  to  have  suffered  these  wrongs.  We  suffer  our- 
selves even  to  abandon,  what  might  be  our  last  resource, 
his  own  confession,  by  showing  that  one  of  the  princes, 
from  whom  he  confesses  that  he  took  bribes,  has  given  a 
certificate  of  the  direct  contrary. 

All  these  things  nill  have  their  weight  upon  your  hxA 
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ships'  minds:    and  when  we  have  put  ourselves  under  thii 

disadrantage  (vbat  disadrantage  it  is,  your  lordships  will 
judge),  at  least  ve  shall  staod  acquitted  of  unfainieas  in 
charging  him  with  crimes  directly  contrary  to  the  paue^- 
rics  in  this  paper  contained.  Indeed,  I  will  say  this  for 
biro,  that  general  charge  and  loose  accusation  may  be  aa- 
Bwered  bv  loose  and  general  panegyric,  and  that,  if  oun 
were  of  t  iat  nature,  tnis  panegyric  would  be  suiBcient  to 
overset  our  accusation.  But  we  come  before  your  lordships 
in  a  different  manner,  and  upon  different  grounds.  I  am 
ardered  by  the  Commons  of  Grreat  Britain  to  support  the 
charge  that  they  have  made,  and  persevere  in  making, 
against  Warren  Hastings,  Esq.,  late  Gkivemor- General  S 
Bengal,  and  now  a  culprit  at  your  bar:  first,  for  having 
taken  corruptly  several  tribes,  and  extorted  hy  force,  or  un- 
der the  power  and  colour  of  his  office,  several  sums  of  money 
from  the  unhappy  natives  of  Bengal. 

The  nest  article  which  we  shall  bring  before  you  is,  that 
he  is  not  only  personally  corrupted,  hut  that  he  has  person- 
ally corrupted  ail  the  other  servants  of  the  Company;  those 
under  him,  whose  corruptions  he  ought  to  have  controlled, 
and  those  above  him,  whose  business  it  was  to  control  hia 
corruptions, 

IVe  purpose  to  make  good  to  your  lordships  the  first  of 
these  by  submitting  to  you,  that  part  of  those  sums  which 
are  specified  in  the  charge,  were  taken  by  him  with  his  own 
hand  and  iu  his  own  person ;  but  that  much  the  greater  part 
have  been  taken  from  the  natives  by  the  inatrumentali^  of 
his  black  agents,  banyans,  and  other  dependants ;  wboBO 
confidential  connexion  with  him,  and  whosa  agency,  on  his 
part,  in  corrupt  transactions,  if  hia  counsel  should  be  bold 
enough  to  challenge  ua  to  the  proof,  we  shall  fully  prove  be- 
fore you. 

The  nest  part  and  the  second  branch  of  his  corruption, 
namely,  what  is  commonly  called  his  active  corruption,  dis- 
tinguishing the  personal  under  the  name  of  passive,  will  ap- 
pear from  nia  having  given,  under  colour  of  contracts,  a  num- 
ber of  corrupt  and  lucrative  advantages,  from  a  number  of 
unauthorized  and  unreasonable  granta,  pensions,  and  allow- 
ances, hy  which  he  corrupted  actively  the  whole  service  of 

I  Company.     And,  lastly,  we  shall  show,  that  by  establislt* 
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icg  a  universal  eotmivauce  from  one  end  of  the  service  tt 
the  other,  he  baa  not  only  corrupted  and  contaniinated  it 
in  all  it»  parta,  but  bound  it  in  a  coramon  league  of  iuiijuity 
to  support  mutually  each  other  against  the  mquiry  that 
should  detect,  and  the  justice  that  should  punish,  their 
offences.  These  two  charges,  namely,  of  his  active  and 
passive  corruption,  we  shall  bring  one  after  the  other,  as 
strongly  atid  clearly  illustrating  and  aa  powerfully  confirm- 
ing each  other. 

The  first  which  we  shall  bring  hefore  you  ia  his  own 
paasiTe  corruption,  bo  we  commonly  call  it.  Bribes  are  so 
little  known  in  this  country,  that  we  can  hardly  get  clear 
and  specific  technical  names  to  distinguish  them ;  but,  in 
future,  I  am  afraid  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Hastings  will  improve 
our  law  vocabulary.  The  first,  then,  of  these  offences  with 
which  Mr.  Hastings  stands  charged  here  ia  receiving  bribea 
himself  or  through  hia  banyans;  every  one  of  these  are 
overt  acts  of  the  generd  charge  of  bribery,  and  they  are 
every  one  of  them,  separately  taken,  substantive  crimes. 
But  whatever  the  criminal  nature  of  these  acta  waa — and 
the  nature  was  very  criminal,  and  the  coosequencea  to  the 
country  very  dreadful — yet  we  mean  to  prove  to  your  lord- 
ships that  they  were  not  single  acta,  that  thej^  were  not  acts 
committed  aa  opportunity  offered,  or  aa  necessity  tempted,  or 
urged  upon  the  occasion,  hut  that  they  are  parts  of  a  ge- 
neral systematic  plan  of  corruption,  for  advancing  his  fortune 
at  the  expense  of  his  integrity ;  that  he  has,  for  that  purpose, 
not  only  taken  the  opportunity  of  his  own  power,  but  made 
wliole  establishments,  altered  and  perverted  others,  and  cre- 
ated complete  revolutions  in  the  country's  government,  for 
the  purpose  of  making  the  power  which  ought  to  be  sub* 
aervieutto  legal  government  subservient  to  corruption;  that, 
when  he  could  no  longer  cover  these  fraudulent  proceedings 
by  artifice,  he  endeavoured  to  justify  them  by  principle. 
lleBe  artifices  we  mean  to  detect ;  these  principles  we  mean 
to  attack,  and,  with  your  lordships'  aid,  to  demolish,  destroy, 
and  subvert  for  ever. 

My  lords,  I  must  aay  that  in  this  business,  which  is  a 
matter  of  collusion,  concealuient,  and  deceit,  your  lordships 
will  perbapa  not  feel  the  same  degree  of  interest  a  ' 
(rthers.     HithertovDu  have  had  before  you  crimes  of  dignitj". 
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ITou  have  had  before  you  the  ruin  and  eipulnion  of  great  and 
iliuBtrious  faniiliea ;  the  breacK  of  solemn  public  treatifw ; 
iho  mercilpHa  pillage  and  total  eubversion  of  the  first  houses 
ju  Asia :  out  the  crimea  n-hich  are  the  moat  Etriking  to  the 
iniaginatioD  are  sot  always  the  most  pernicious  in  their 
effects  :  ia  theae  high,  eminent  acts  of  domineering  tyranny, 
their  very  magnitude  proves  a  sort  of  corrective  to  their 
virulence.  The  occasions  on  which  they  can  be  exereised 
are  rare ;  the  persons  upon  whom  they  can  be  exercised,  few; 
the  persons  who  can  exercise  them,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
are  not  many.  These  high,  tragic  acta  of  superior,  over- 
bearing tyranny  are  privileged  crimes ;  they  are  the  unhappy, 
dreadful  prerogative,  they  are  the  distinginahed  and  inoom- 
municahle  attributes,  of  superior  wickednesa  in  eminent 
station. 

But,  my  lords,  when  the  vices  of  low,  sordid,  and  illiberal 
minds  infect  that  high  situation  ; — when  theft,  bribery,  and 
peculation,  attended  with  fraud,  prevarication,  falsehood,  mis- 
representation, and  forgery ; — when  all  these  follow  in  ona 
train :  when  these  vices,  which  gender  and  spawn  in  dirt, 
and  are  nursed  in  dunghills,  come  and  pollute  with  their 
slime  that  throne  which  ought  to  be  a,  seat  of  dignity  and 

furity,  the  evil  ia  much  greater.  It  may  operate  daily  aud 
ourly;  it  is  not  only  imitable  but  improvable,  and  it  will  be 
imitated  and  will  be  improved,  from  the  highest  to  the  low« 
est,  through  all  the  gradations  of  a  corrupt  government. 
They  are  reptile  vicea.  There  are  situations  in  which  the 
acta  of  the  individual  are  of  some  moment,  the  example  cotQ- 
paratively  of  little  importance.  In  the  other,  the  mischief 
of  the  example  is  infinite. 

My  lords,  when  once  a  Governor- General  receives  bribes,  he 
gives  a  signal  to  universal  pillage  to  all  the  inferior  porta  ol 
the  service.  The  bridles  upon  hard-mouthed  paasion  are 
removed,  they  are  taken  away,  they  are  broken ;  fear  and 
shame,  the  great  guards  to  virtue  next  to  conscience,  are 
gone ; — shame !  how  can  it  exist  ? — it  will  soon  blush  away 
its  awkward  aensibllity ;  shame,  my  lords,  cannot  exist  long 
when  it  ia  seen  that  crimes  which  naturally  bring  disgrace 
are  attended  with  all  the  outward  aymbols,  characteristics, 
and  rewards  of  honour  and  of  virtue  ; — when  it  ia  seen  that 
high  station,  great  raulc,  general  appla'ise,  vae'  wealth,  follow 
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1  of  peculation  and  bribery ;  is  it  to  bp  be- 
_Ueved  that  men  can  long  be  ashamed  of  that  whiob  they  see 
to  be  the  road  to  honour  ?  Ah  to  fear,  let  a  Goyera or- Genera, 
once  take  bribes,  there  ia  an  end  of  all  fear  in  the  aervice. 
"What  liave  they  to  fear  ?  Ia  it  the  man  whoae  example  they 
follow  that  18  to  bringthem  before  atribtinal  for  their  pun  ish- 
inent  ? — Can  be  open  any  inquiry  P  he  cannot ;  he  that  opens 
a,  channel  of  inquiry  under  these  circumataneea  opens  a 
high  road  to  bis  own  detection.  Can  bo  make  any  laws  to 
prevent  it  p  none ;  for  he  can  make  no  laws  to  restrain  that 

Eraotice  without  the  breach  of  bis  own  laws  iramediately  ia 
ia  own  conduct.  If  we  once  can  admit,  for  a  single  instant, 
in  a  Governor- General  a  principle  however  defended,  upon 
any  pretence  whatever,  to  receive  bribes  in  consequence  of 
hia  office,  there  ia  an  end  of  all  virtue,  an  end  of  the  lawa, 
and  no  hope  left  in  the  supreme  juatice  of  the  country.  We 
are  seaaible  of  all  these  difficulties  ;  we  have  felt  them,  and 
perhaps  it  has  required  no  small  degree  of  exertion  for  uh  to 
get  the  better  of  these  difficulties,  which  are  thrown  in  our 
way  by  a  Governor- General  accepting  bribes,  and  thereby 
screening  and  protecting  the  whole  service  in  such  iniquitoua 
proceedings. 

With  regard  to  this  matter,  we  are  to  state  to  your  lord 
ships,  in  order  to  bring  it  fully  and  distinctly  before  you 
■what  the  nature  of  this  distemper  of  bribery  is  in  the  Indian 
government.  We  are  to  state  what  the  laws  and  rules  are 
which  have  been  opposed  to  prevent  it,  and  the  utter  insufB- 
ciency  of  all  that  have  been  proposed :  to  state  the  grievance, 
the  instructions  of  the  Company  and  government,  the  acts 
of  parliament,  the  constructions  upon  the  acts  of  parliament, 
We  are  to  state  to  your  lordships  the  particular  situation  of 
Mr.  Hastings.  We  are  to  state  the  trust  tlie  Company  had 
in  him  for  the  prevention  of  all  those  evils ;  and  then  we  are 
to  prove  that  every  evil,  that  all  those  grievances,  which  the 
law  intended  to  prevent,  which  there  were  covenants  to  re- 
strain, and  with  respeei  to  which  there  were  encouragements 
to  smooth  and  mate  easy  the  path  of  duty,  Mr.  Hastings 
was  invested  with  a  special,  direct,  and  immediate  trust  to 
prevent. — We  are  to  prove  to  your  lordships,  that  he  is  the 
man  who,  in  his  own  person  collectively,  has  done  more  mis- 
I  ehief  than  all  those  persons  whose  evil  practieea  have  yro- 


dui-ed  all  tlioKe  Iswa,  thoae  regulations,  and  even  hia  own 
appointment. 

The  first  thing  that  we  shall  do  is  to  etate,  and  which 
we  shall  prove  in  evidence,  that  this  vice  of  bribery  waa  iba 
aijcit^nt,  radical,  endemical,  and  ruinous  distemper  of  the 
Conipanj'a  afTaira  in  India,  trom  the  time  of  their  £rst  es- 
tablishment there.  Yerj  often  there  are  no  words,  nor  any 
description,  which  can  adequately  convey  the  state  of  a  thing 
like  the  direct  evidence  of  the  thing  itself,  because  the  former 
niiglit  be  suBpected  of  esaggeration.  Ton  might  think  tbat, 
wli>c;h  was  really  fact,  to  be  nothing  but  the  colouring  of  the 
person  that  esplained  it ;  and  therefore  1  think  that  it  will 
be  much  better  to  give  to  your  lordships  here  a  direct  state 
of  fhe  presidency  at  the  time  when  the  Company  enacted 
those  covenants  which  Mr.  Hastings  entered  into,  and  whea 
they  took  those  measures  to  prevent  the  very  evils  from  per- 
sons placed  in  tliose  very  stations  and  in  those  very  circum' 
stances  io  which  we  charge  Mr.  Hastings  with  having  com- 
mitted the  oiTences  we  now  bring  before  yon. 

I  wiiih  your  lordships  to  know  that  we  are  going  to  read 
n  consultation  of  Lord  Clive's,  who  was  sent  out  for  the  ex- 
prt'Ba  purpose  of  reforming  the  state  of  the  Company,  in  order 
lo  show  the  magnitude  of  the  pecuniary  corruptious  that 
provailed  in  it. 

"  It  is  from  a  due  sense  of  the  regard  we  owe  and  profess 
to  your  interests  and  to  our  own  honour,  that  we  tbink  it  in- 
disjienaably  necessary  to  lay  open  to  your  view  a  aeries  of 
transactions  too  notoriously  known  to  be  suppressed,  and  too 
■fleeting  to  your  interest,  to  the  national  character,  and  to 
the  existence  of  the  Company  in  Bengal,  to  escape  unnoticed 
and  uncensured, — transactions  whith  seem  to  demonstrate 
that  every  spring  of  this  govemtnent  was  smeared  with  car- 
ruptiuu,  that  principles  of  rapacity  and  oppression  unirersally 
prevailed,  ana  that  every  spark  ot  sentiment  and  public  spirit 
was  lost  and  extinguished  in  the  unbounded  lust  of  unmerit- 
«d  wealth. 

"  To  illustrate  these  positions,  ne  must  exhibit  to  your 
view  a  must  unpleasiu^  variety  of  complaints,  iuquiriea,  ac- 
iniiuttious,  and  vindicatious,  the  particulars  of  which  are  en- 
U'lvd  iu  uur  proceedings  and  the  appeudii ;  assuring  yon 
"   1  W9  undertake  this  tuk  with  peculiat  reluctance,  mm 
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I  the  perBonal  regard  we  entertain  for  some  of  the  gentlemen 
whoae  characters  will  appear  to  be  deeply  affected, 
"  At  Fort  St.  George  we  received  the  first  advices  of  tht 
demise  of  Meer  Jaffier,  and  of  Shuia  Dowla'a  defeat.  It  una 
there  firmly  im^^ed  that  no  detinitive  meaaurea  would  be 
taken,  either  in  respect  to  a  peace,  or  filling  the  vacancy  in 
the  nizamut,  before  our  arrival ;  as  the  Lapwing  arriTed  in 
the  mouth  of  January  with  your  general  letter,  and  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  committee  with  ejpresa  powera  to  that  pur- 
pose ;  for  the  successful  exertion  oi  which  the  happiest  occa- 
sion now  offered.  However,  a  contrary  resolution  prevailed 
in  the  council.  The  opportunity  of  acquiring  immense  for- 
tunes was  too  inviting  to  be  neglected,  and  the  temptation 
too  powerful  to  be  resisted.  A  treaty  was  hastily  drawn  up 
by  the  board,  or  rather  transcribed,  with  few  unimportant 
additions,  from  that  concluded  with  Meer  Jaifier  ;  and  a  de- 
putation, consisting  of  Messrs.  Johnstone  senior,  Middleton, 
»aiid  Leycester,  appointed  to  raise  the  natural  son  of  the  de- 
ceased Kabob  to  the  subahdarry,  in  prejudice  of  the  claim  of 
the  grandson  :  and  for  this  measure  such  reasons  are  assigned 
as  ought  to  have  dictated  a  diametrically  opposite  resolution. 
Wiran's  son  was  a  minor,  which  circumstance  alone  would 
have  naturally  brought  the  whole  administration  into  our 
hands,  at  a  juncture  when  it  became  indispensably  necessary 
WB  should  realize  that  shadow  of  power  and  influence,  which, 
having  no  solid  foundation,  was  exposed  to  the  danger  of 
being  annihilated  by  the  first  stroke  of  adverse  fortune.  But 
this  mconsifitenee  was  not  regarded  ;  nor  was  it  material  to 
the  views  for  precipitating  the  treaty,  which  was  pressed  OK 
tile  young  Nabob  at  the  first  interview  in  so  earnest  and  in- 
,  delicate  a  manner  as  highly  disgusted  him  and  chagrined  his 
.ministers ;  while  not  a  single  rupee  was  stipulated  for  the 
'Company,  whose  interests  were  sacrificed,  that  their  servants 
iinight  revel  in  the  spoOs  of  a  treasury  before  impoverished, 
but  now  totally  eihausted. 

"  This  scene  of  corruption  was  first  disclosed,  at  a  TJsit 
the  Nabob  was  paid,  to  Lord  Clive  and  the  gentlemen  of  the 
committee  a  few  days  after  our  arrival.  He  there  delivered 
to  his  lordship  a  letter  filled  with  bitter  complaints  of  the 
insults  and  indignities  he  had  been  exposed  to,  and  the  em. 
bezzlement  of  near  twenty  lacks  of  rupees,  issued  from  his 
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treaeury  for  purposea  unknown  during  the  late  negotiation*. 
piiblii!  a  complaint  could  not  be  disregarded,  and  it  soon 

)duced  an  inquiry.  "We  referred  the  latter  to  the  board,  in 
expectation  of  obtaining  a  satisfactory  account  of  the  appli- 
cation of  this  money,  and  were  answered  only  by  a  warm  re- 
roonstranoe,  entered  by  Mr.  Leycester  against  that  very  Nabob 
in  whose  elevation  he  boaata  of  having  been  a  principal  agent. 

"  Mahomed  Beza  Cawn,  the  naib  Bubah,  waa  then  called 
upon  to  account  for  this  large  disbursement  from  the  trea- 
sury ;  and  he  Boon  delivered  to  the  committee  the  very  extra- 
ordinary narrative  entered  in  our  proceedings,  the  6th  of 
June,  wherein  he  epecifiea  the  several  names  and  Buma,  by 
whom  paid,  and  to  whom,  whether  in  cash,  hills,  or  obliga- 
tions. So  precise,  so  accurate  an  account  as  this  of  money 
for  secret  and  venal  aervices  was  never,  we  believe,  before 
this  period  exhibited  to  the  honourable  court  of  directors,  at 
least  never  vouched  by  such  undeniable  testimony  and  au- 
thentic documents  :  bj  Juggut  Sect,  who  himself  was  obliged 
to  contribute  largely  to  the  sums  demanded  ;  by  Moolyram, 
who  was  employed  by  Mr.  Johnstone  in  all  those  pecuniary 
transactionB  ;  by  the  Nabob  and  Mahomed  Beza  Cawn,  who 
were  the  heaviest  sufferers ;  and,  lastly,  by  the  coofeaaion  o( 
the  gentlemen  themselvea  whose  names  are  specified  in  the 
dietrtbution  list. 

"  Juggut  Seet  expressly  declared  in  his  narrative,  that  the 
sum  which  he  agreed  to  pay  the  deputation,  amounting  to 
125,000  rupees,  was  extorted  by  menaces ;  and  since  the 
close  of  our  inquiry,  and  the  opinions  we  delivered  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  21st  June,  it  fiilly  appears,  that  the  pre- 
sents from  the  Nabob  and  M^omed  Eeza  Cawn,  exceeding 
the  immense  sum  of  seventeen  lacks,  were  not  the  voluntary 
offerings  of  gratitude,  but  contributiona  levied  on  the  weak* 
nesB  of  the  government,  and  violently  exacted  from  the 
dependent  state  and  timid  disposition  of  the  minister.  The 
charge  indeed  is  denied  on  the  one  hand,  as  well  aa  affirmed 
oo  the  other.  Tour  honourable  board  must  therefore  deter- 
mine how  far  the  circumstance  of  extortion  may  aggravate 
the  crime  of  disobedience  to  your  positive  orders ; — the 
exposing  the  government  in  a  manner  to  aale,  and  receiving 
the  infamous  wages  of  corruption  from  opposite  parties  and 
—'—"--  ■  ■       ■       "-  ■      -  boldnea 
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e[ieak  from  convicKon,  fouuded  upon  indubitable  facts,  tbat 
besides  the  aboTe  auma  specified  in  the  distribution  account, 
to  tbe  amount  of  £228,125  sterling,  there  was  likeiviae  to 
the  value  of  several  lacks  of  rupees  procured  from  Kund- 
comar  and  Bojdullub,  each  of  whom  aspired  at  and  obtained 
a  promise  of  that  very  employment  it  was  predetermined  to 
bestow  on  Mahomed  Beza  Cawn." 

(Signed  at  the  end)  "Clive.— W"  B.  Sumner.— John 
Camac— H.  Verelst.— Fra'  Syhes." 

This  paper  cannot  be  denied  to  be  a  paper  of  weigbt  and 
authenticity,  because  it  is  Bignod  by  a  gentleman  now  in  this 
house,  who  sits  ou  one  side  of  the  gentleman  at  your  bar, 
as  hia  bail.  This  grievance,  therefore,  bo  authenticated,  bo 
great,  and  described  in  so  many  circumstances,  I  think  it 
might  be  sufficient  for  me,  in  this  part  of  the  businesB,  to 
show  waa,  when  Mr.  Hastings  was  sent  to  India,  a  prevalent 

But  my  lords,  it  is  necessary  that  I  should  show  to  you 
something  more,  because,  prima  Jronte,  this  is  some  esculpa- 
tion  of  Mr.  Hastings;  for,  if  he  was  only  a  partaker  in  a 
general  miaconduct,  it  waa'  rather  viHum  loci  et  viiium  tern' 
poris  than  viHum  hominu.  This  might  be  said  in  his  excul- 
pation. But  I  am  nest  to  show  your  lordships  the  means 
which  the  Company  took  for  removing  this  grievance ;  and 
that  Mr.  Hastings's  peculiar  trust — the  great  specific  ground 
of  his  appointment— was  a  confidence  that  he  would  eradicate 
this  very  evil,  of  which  we  are  going  to  prove  that  he  has 
been  one  of  tbe  principal  promoters.  I  wish  your  lordships 
to  advert  to  one  particular  circumstance,  namely,  that  the 
two  persons  who  were  bidders  at  this  time,  and  at  this 
auction  of  government,  for  the  favour  and  countenance  of  the 
presidency  at  Calcutta,  were  Mahomed  Eeza  KhSn  and  Eajah 
Nundcomar.  I  wish  your  lordships  to  recollect  this,  by  and 
by,  when  we  shall  bring  before  you  the  very  same  two 
persons,  who  in  the  same  sort  of  transaction,  and  in  circum- 
stances eiacfcly  similar,  or  very  nearly  so,  were  candidates  for 
the  favour  of  Mr.  Hastings. 

My  lords,  our  nest  step  will  be  to  show  you,  that  the  Com- 
pany, in  1768,  had  made  a  covenant,  expressly  forbidding 
tbe  taking  of  presents  of  above  £400  value,  in  each  present, 
)y  I'he  Goremor- General.    I  take  it  for  granted  this  vill  not 
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be  much  litigated ;  they  renewed  nod  enforced  that  ■witti 
oiher  covenants  and  other  iiiBtruttionB ;  and  at  last  came 
an  act  of  parliament,  in  the  clearest,  the  moet  definite,  the 
most  BpeciGc  words  that  all  the  wisdom  of  the  legislature, 
intent  upon  the  eradication  of  thia  evil,  could  use,  to  prevent 
the  receiving  of  presenta. 

My  lords,  I  think  it  is  neceeaary  to  state,  that  there  ha^ 
been  some  little  difficulty  concerning  this  word  presenig. 
Bribery  and  extortion  have  been  covered  by  the  name  of 
presentB,  and  the  authority  and  practice  of  the  East  has 
been  adduced  as  a  palliation  of  the  crime.  My  lords,  no 
authority  of  the  East  will  be  a,  palliation  of  the  breach  of 
laws  enacted  in  the  West :  and  to  those  laws  of  the  West, 
and  not  the  vicious  customs  of  the  East,  we  insist  upon 
making  Mr.  Hastings  liable.  But  do  not  your  lordshipB  see 
that  this  is  an  entire  niistake,^that  there  never  was  any  cus- 
tom of  the  East  for  it  ?  1  do  not  mean  vicious  practices  and 
customs,  which  it  is  the  business  of  good  laws  and  good 
customs  to  eradicate.  There  are  three  species  of  presents 
known  in  the  East :  two  of  them,  payments  of  money, 
known  to  be  legal ;  and  the  other  perfectly  illegal,  and  which 
has  a  name  exactly  expressing  it  in  the  manner  our  language 
does.  It  is  necessary  that  your  lordships  should  see  that 
Mr.  Hastings  has  made  use  of  a  perversion  of  the  names  of 
authorized  gifts,  to  cover  the  most  ahominahle  and  prosti- 
tuted bribery.  The  first  of  these  presentB  is  known  in  the 
country  by  the  name  of  peshcuah:  this  peshcush  is  a  fine 
paid,  upon  the  grant  of  lands,  to  the  sovereign,  or  whoever 
grants  them.  The  second  is  the  nuzaer,  or  nuizeranah, 
which  IB  a  tribute  of  acknowledgment  from  an  inferior  to 
a  Buperior.  The  last  is  called  reshwSat  in  the  PerBian  lan- 
guage, that  is  to  say,  a  bribe,  or  sum  of  money  clandeatincly 
and  corruptly  taken;  and  is  as  much  distinguished  from  the 
others  as,  in  the  English  language,  a  fine  or  acknowledg- 
ment IB  distinguished  from  a  bribe.  To  show  your  lord- 
ships this,  we  shall  give  in  evidence  that  whenever  a  pesh- 
cush or  fine  is  paid,  it  is  a  sum  of  money  publicly  paid,  and 
paid  in  proportmn  to  the  grant ;  and  that  the  sum  is  entered. 
npon  the  very  grant  itself.  We  shall  prove  the  nuzzer  ia, 
in  the  same  manner,  entered,  and  that  all  Icgiil  fecB  ate  en- 
ioned  upon  the  body  ol  the   grant,  for   which  tliey  are 
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taken :  and  toat  they  are  no  more  in  tlic  East  than  in  the 
West  any  kind  of  colour  or  pretence  for  corrupt  acts,  which 
are  known  by  the  circumstance  of  theii"  being  clandestinely 
taken,  and  which  are  acknowledged  and  confeased  to  be 
illegal  and  corrupt.  Having  stated  that  Mr.  Hastings,  in 
some  of  the  evidence  that  we  shall  produce,  endeaToiira  to 
confound  these  three  tilings,  I  am  omy  to  remark,  that  the 
nuzzer  is  generally  a  very  amall  Bumof  money ;  that  it  some- 
times  amounts  to  one  gold  mohr  ;  that  sometimes  it  ia  less, 
and  that,  in  all  the  records  of  the  Company,  I  have  never 
known  it  exceed  one  gold  mohr,  or  about  thirty-five  ahil- 
lings :  passing  by  the  fifty  gold  mohra  which  were  given  to 
Mr.  Hastings  by  Chelt  Sing,  aud  a  hundred  gold  mohre 
which  were  given  to  the  Mogul,  as  a  nuzzer,  by  Mahomed 
AIJ,  Nabob  of  Arcot. 

The  Company,  seeing  that  this  nuzzer,  though  small  in 
each  sum,  might  amount  at  last  to  a  large  tax  upon  the  coun- 
try (and  it  did  so  in  fact),  thought  proper  to  prohibit  any 
sum  of  money  to  be  taken  upon  any  preteit  whatever  ;  and 
the  Company,  in  the  year  1775,  did  eipresaly  explode  the 
whole  doctrine  of  peshcush,  nuzzer,  and  every  other  private 
lucrative  emolument,  under  whatever  name,  to  be  taken  by 
the  G-ovemor- General ;  and  did  expressly  send  out  an  order, 
that  that  was  the  cooatruction  of  the  aetj  and  that  he  waa 
not  even  to  take  a  nuzzer.  Thus  we  shall  show,  that  that 
act  had  totally  cut  up  the  whole  system  of  bribery  and  cor- 
ruption ;  and  that  Mr.  Hastings  had  no  sort  of  colour  what^ 
ever  for  taking  the  money  which  we  shall  prove  he  has 
taken. 

I  know  that  positive  prohibitions,  that  acts  of  parliament, 
that  covenants,  are  things  of  very  little  validity  indeed,  as 
long  as  all  the  means  of  corruption  are  left  in  power,  and 
all  the  temptations  to  corrupt  profit  are  left  in  poverty.  I 
should  really  think  that  the  Company  deserved  to  be  ill 
served,  if  they  had  not  annexed  such  appointments  to  great 
trusts  as  might  secure  the  persons  entrusted  from  the  tempt- 
ntiona  of  unlawful  emolument;  and,  what  in  all  cases  is  tne 
greatest  security,  ^iven  a  lawful  gratification  to  the  natural 
piissions  of  men.  Matrimony  is  to  be  used  as  a  true  remedy 
against  a  vicious  course  of  profligate  manners :  fair  and  law- 
fill  emoluments,  and  the  just  profits  of  cfSce,  are  oppoeed  to 
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the  uula*fiil  nienns  which  might  be  made  use  of  to  suppt; 
them ;  for,  in  truth,  I  am  ready  to  agree  that  for  any  roan 
to  expect  a  series  of  Bocrifices  without  a  return  in  blt'saing^ 
to  expei^t  labour  without  a  prospect  of  reward,  and  fatigue 
without  auv  means  of  securing  rest,  is  an  unreasonable  de- 
mand in  any  human  creature  from  another.  Tliose  who 
trust  that  they  shall  iind  in  men  uncommon  and  heroic 
virtues  are  themselves  endeavouring  to  have  nothing  paid 
them  but  the  common  returns  of  the  worst  parts  of  human 
infirmity. — And,  therefore,  1  ehalt  sliow  your  lordsbipa,  that 
the  Compauy  did  provide  large,  ample,  abundant  means  tot 
Bupporting  the  Governor- General ; — that  Lord  Clive,  i 
year  1765,  and  the  countU  with  him,  of  which  Mr.  8ui__— , 
I  am  glad  and  proud  to  say,  was  one,  did  fix  such  an  allow- 
ance as  they  thought  a  suiEeient  security  to  the  Otoveraot- 
General  against  the  temptations  attendant  upon  bis  situation; 
and,  therefore,  after  they  had  fised  this  sum,  they-  say, — 
"  that  although  by  this  means  the  governor  will  not  be 
able  to  amass  a  miUion  or  half  a  million  in  the  space  of  two 
or  three  years,  yet  he  will  acquire  a  very  handsome  indepen- 
deooy,  and  be  in  that  very  situation  which  a  man  of  honour 
and  true  zeal  for  the  service  would  wish  to  poHaeas.  Thus 
situated,  he  may  defy  all  opposition  in  council ;  he  will  have 
nothing  to  ask ;  nothing  to  propose  but  what  he  wishes  for 
the  advantage  of  his  employers :  he  may  defy  the  law,  be- 
cause there  can  be  no  foundation  for  a  bill  of  discovery; 
and  he  may  defy  the  obloquy  of  the  world,  hecauae  thera 
can  be  nothing  censurable  in  his  conduct.  In  short,  if  sta- 
bility  can  be  insured  to  such  a  government  as  thia,  wbero 
riehea  have  been  a:;quired  in  abundance  ia  a  small  space  of 
time,  by  all  ways  and  means,  aud  by  men  with  or  without 
oa^icitiea,  it  must  be  effected  by  a  governorthua restricted." 
— That  is,  a  governor  restricted  from  every  emolument  but 
that  of  his  salary.  I  must  remark,  that  this  salary  and 
theae  emoluments  were  not  settled  upon  the  vague  specn- 
latiooB  of  men  taking  the  measure  of  their  neoessitiea  tor 
India  from  the  manners  of  England ;  but  it  was  fijted  by 
the  council  themselves  ;  fised  in  India  ;  fixed  by  those  who 
knew  and  were  in  the  situation  of  the  Governor- General, 
and  who  knew  what  was  neeeasary  to  support  hia  dignity, 
and  to  Droserve  him  from  the  temptation  31  corruption :  and 
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they  have  laid  open  to  you  sucli  a  body  of  advantsge  arising 
I'rom  it  aa  would  lead  any  man  wbo  Lad  a,  regard  to  his 
honour  or  conscience  to  think  himself  happy  in  havidg  such 
a  provision,  made  fof  him,  and,  at  the  eaoiB  time,  every  tempt- 
ation to  act  corruptly  removed  far  from  him. 

The  emoluments  of  the  ofBce,  though  reduced  from  the 
original  plan  which  Lord  Clive  had  proposed,  may  he  com- 
puted at  near  £30,000  a  year,  when  Mr.  Hastings  was  pre- 
aident ;— £22,000  in  certain  monev,  and  the  rest  in  other 
advantages.  Whatever  it  was,  I  have  shown  that  it  was 
thought  suf&cient  by  those  who  were  the  best  judges,  and 
who,  in  carving  for  others,  were  craving  for  themselves  their 
own  allowance  at  the  time.  But,  my  lords,  I  am  to  give  a 
better  opinion  of  the  sufficiency  of  that  provision  to  guard 
against  the  temptation,  out  of  Mr.  Hastings's  own  mouth. 
He  says,  in  his  letter  to  the  court  of  directors,  "  Although 
I  disclaim  the  consideration  of  my  own  interest  in  these 
speculations,'  ••••■•**!  have  catched  the  desire  of 
applause  in  public  life." 

Here  Mr.  Hastings  confesses  that  the  einolnmenta  af&ied 
to  office  were  not  only  sufficient  for  the  purposes  and  ends 
which  the  nature  of  his  olEce  demanded,  and  the  support  of 
present  dignity,  but  ih'tt  they  were  tufficient  to  secure  him 
jn  a  very  few  years  a  comfortable  retreat  but  his  object  in 
wishing  to  hold  his  office  long  was  to  eittch  opfilause  m  pub 
lie  life.  What  an  unfortunate  man  is  he  wno  baa  so  often 
told  us,  in  so  many  places  and  through  so  many  mouths 
that,  after  fourteen  yeirs  poase--'*ion  of  an  offite  nhth 
was  to  make  him  a  comfortable  fortune  in  a  ftw  ytars  he  is 
at  lengtli  bankrupt  in  forti  tie  and  for  his  applai 
lie  life,  is  now  at  your  lordibips  bar  and  his  aci 
country.  This,  my  lords  la  to  be  unfortunate 
are  some  misfortunes  that  ncier  do  or  ever  can 
through  crimes.  He  was  a  deserter  from  the  path 
at  the  turning  of  the  two  ways  he  made  a  glorious 
caught  at  the  applause  of  ambition — which  though  1  am  ready 
to  consent  is  not  virtue,  yet  aurely  a  generous  ambition  for 
applause  for  public  services  in  life  is  one  of  the  beat  counter- 
feits of  virtue,  and  supplies  its  place  in  some  degree  ;  and  it 
ftdds  a  lustre  to  real  virtue  where  it  exists  as  the  substratum 
'  Document  not  faimd. 
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of  it.  Humitn  nature,  icfajle  it  ia  made  as  it  ia,  never  na 
wholly  repudiate  it  for  its  iinperfcctioD,  because  thert  ia 
Bontethiug  yet  more  perfect.  But  what  shall  we  Bay  to  the 
deserter  of  that  cause,  who,  having  g!ory  and  honour  before 
him,  has  chosen  to  plunge  himself  into  the  downward  rosd 
to  sordid  riches? 

My  lords,  1  have  shown  the  grievancea  that  eidsted.  I 
have  shown  the  means  that  exiat«d  to  put  Mr.  Hastings  be- 
yond a  tempt-ation  to  those  practices  of  which  we  accuse 
him.  even  in  his  own  opinion,  if  he  will  not  follow  hia  ei* 
Miiule  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  disavow  this  letter,  sa 
he  nas  done  his  defence  before  them,  and  say  he  never  wrote 
it.  That  situation,  which  waa  to  afford  him  a  comfortable 
fortune  in  a  few  years,  he  has  held  for  many  years;  and 
therefore  he  has  not  one  excuse  to  make  for  himself:  but  I 
shall  show  your  lordships  much  greater  and  stronger  proofs, 
that  will  lean  heavy  upon  him  in  the  day  of  your  sentence. 
The  first,  the  peculiar  trust  that  was  put  in  him,  was  to  re- 
dma  all  those  grievancea. 

My  lords,  1  have  stated  to  you  the  condition  of  India  in 
1766.  You  may  suppose  that  the  means  that  were  taken— 
the  regulations  that  were  made  by  the  Company  at  that 
period  of  time,  had  operated  their  effect ;  and  that  by  the 
ueginning  of  the  year  1772,  wheu  Mr.  Hastings  came  first 
to  nis  government,  these  evils  did  not  then  req^uire,  perhaps, 
so  vigorous  an  example  or  so  much  diligence  in  putting  an 
end  to  them :  but,  my  lords,  I  have  to  show  you  a  very 
melancholy  truth,  that,  notwithstanding  all  these  means,  the 
Company  was  of  opinion  that  all  these  disorders  had  in- 
creased ;  and,  accordingly,  they  say,  "  Without  entering  into 
kII  the  grievous  circumstances  of  this  letter "  [which  was 
wrote  on  the  10th  of  April,  1773], — "we  wish  we  could  rs- 
futo  the  observation,  that  almost  every  attempt  made  by  ui 
and  our  admiuiatratioa  at  your  presidency  for  reforming 
abuses  hiu  rather  increased  them,  and  added  to  the  misery 
of  a  country  we  are  so  anxious  to  protect  and  cherish."  They 
say,  that  "  when  oppression  pervades  the  whole  country, 
when  youtba  have  been  suffered  with  impunity  to  exercise 
BOTereign  juriadiction  over  the  natives,  and  to  acquire  r^id 
fortunes  by  monopolieing  of  commerce,  it  cannot  be  a  won- 
^TT  to  us  or  yourselves  that  Dadney  merchante  "c  not  come 
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forward  to  contract  with  the  Companj,  that  the  mauufacturea 
fiud  their  waj  through  foreign  ehamielB,  or  that  our  invest- 
ineats  are  at  once  enormously  dear  aud  of  a  debased  quality. 
It  ia  evident  then  that  the  evils  which  have  been  so  de- 
etructive  to  ua  lie  too  deep  for  any  partial  plana  to  reach  or 
correct ;  it  is  therefore  our  reaolution  to  aim  at  the  root  of 
those  evila,  and  we  are  happy  in  having  reaaon  to  helieve, 
that  in  every  just  and  necessary  regulation  we  shall  meet 
with  the  approbation  and  support  of  the  legislature,  who 
couaider  the  public  as  materiaDy  interested  in  the  Company's 
prosperity." 

This  is  to  show  your  lordships  that  Mr.  Hastings  waa 
armed  with  great  powers  to  correct  great  abuses,  and  that 
there  waa  reposed  in  him  a  special  trust  for  that  purpose. 
And  now  I  shall  show  by  the  twenty-flfth  paragrapn  of  the 
same  letter  that  they  intrusted  Mr.  Hastings  with  this  very  . 
great  power  from  some  particular  hope  they  had,  not  only  of 
hia  abetaining  himself,  which  is  a  thing  taken  for  granted, 
but  of  his  reatraining  abuaea  through  every  part  of  the  ser- 
vice; and  therefore  they  say,  "that  in  order  to  effectuate 
thie  great  end,  the  first  step  must  be  to  restore  perfect  obedi- 
ence and  due  subordination  to  your  administration.  Our 
governor  and  council  must  reassume  and  eiercise  their  dele- 
gated jjowers  upon  every  just  occasion ;  punish  delinquents, 
cherisD  the  meritorious,  discountenance  that  luxury  and  dia- 
aipation  which,  to  the  reproach  of  government,  prevailed  in 
Bengal.  Our  president,  Mr.  Hastings,  we  trust,  will  set  the 
example  of  temperance,  economy,  and  application ;  and  upon 
this  we  are  aenaible  much  will  depend.  And  here  we  take 
occasion  to  indulge  the  pleasure  we  have  in  acknowledging 
Mr.  Hastings's  services  upon  the  coast  of  Coromandel,  in 
constructing  with  equal  labour  and  abUity  the  plan  which 
has  so  much  improved  our  investments  there ;  and  as  we 
are  perauaded  he  will  persevere  in  the  aarae  laudable  pursuit 
through  every  branch  of  our  affairs  in  Bengal,  he,  in  return, 
may  depend  on  the  ateady  support  and  favour  of  his  employ- 
ers." Here  are  not  only  laws  to  restrain  abuae ;  here  are 
not  only  salaries  to  prevent  the  temptation  to  it ;  but  here 
are  praises  to  animate  and  encourage  him  ;  here  ia  what  very 
few  men,  even  bad  in  other  respects,  have  resisted ;  here  is  a 
^.great  trust  put  in  him  to  call  upon  him  with  particular  vigour  . 
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ftnd  eatertion  to  prmnt  aU  nbuees  throi.gh  the  settletnenl^ 
■nd  pMTJculBrly  theiie  abu»>e«  of  comiption.  Mueli  trudtia 
put  in  hia  h-iigBiitj.  bi«  order,  bis  management  of  his  private 
affairs ;  Bod  from  tbenre  they  hope  that  he  would  not  ruin 
hie  own  fortune,  but  improve  it  b_v  honourable  nieana ;  and 
teach  the  Companc'^  sen'antg  the  eame  order  and  manage- 
ment.  in  order  to  fi-ee  them  from  temptation  to  rapacity  in 
their  own  particul^  situations.  There  have  been  known  to 
be  men,  otherwise  corrupt  and  vicious,  who,  when  great  trust 
was  put  in  them,  hare  called  forth  principles  of  honour  latent 
in  tbeir  minds ;  and  men  who  were  nursed  in  a  maimer  in 
corruption  have  been  not  only  great  reformers  by  institution, 
but  greater  reformers  by  tbe  eiample  of  their  own  condnct. 
Then  1  am  to  show,  that  soon  after  hie  coming  to  that  govern- 
ment there  were  meana  given  him  instantly  of  realiEJngtbose 
hopes  and  expectations,  by  putting  into  his  haiida  several 
arduoua  and  several  difficult  commissions. 

My  lords,  in  tbe  year  1772  the  Company  had  received 
alarming  advices  of  many  disorders  throughout  the  countryi 
there  were  likewise  at  the  same  time  circumstances  in  the 
state  of  the  government,  upon  which  they  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  make  new  regulations.  The  famine  which  prevailed 
in  and  devastoted  Bengal,  and  the  ill  use  that  was  made  of 
that  calamity  to  aggravate  the  distress  for  the  advantage  of 
individuals,  produced  a  great  many  complaints  :  some  true, 
some  eiaggerat«d ;  but  universally  spread,  as  I  believe  is  in 
the  memory  of  those  who  are  not  very  young  among  us. 
This  obliged  the  Company  to  a  very  serious  consideration  cS 
an  affair  which  dishonoured  and  disgraced  their  government^ 
not  only  at  home,  but  through  all  the  countries  in  Europe, 
much  more  than  perhaps  even  more  grievous  and  real  op- 
pressions that  were  exercised  under  them.  It  had  alarmed 
their  feelings ;  it  had  been  marked,  and  had  called  the  atten- 
tion of  the  public  upon  them  in  an  eminent  manner. 

Your  lordships  remember  the  death  of  JafBer  Ally  ElbJOii 
the  first  of  those  sonbahs  who  introduced  the  English  powei 
into  Bengal.  He  died  about  four  or  live  years  before  thia- 
period  ;  be  was  succeeded  by  two  of  bis  sons,  who  succeeded: 
to  one  another  in  a  very  rapid  aueceHsion.  The  first  was  thS 
person  of  whom  we  have  read  an  account  to  you.  He  wa» 
the  natural  son  of  the  Nabob  by  s  person  called  Munny 
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Begum,  who,  fur  the  corrupt  gifts,  the  circumBtanceB  of  which 
we  have  recited,  had,  in  prejudice  of  the  lawftil  issue  of  the 
Nabob,  been  raised  to  the  musnud ;  but  aa  baetard  slips,  it  ia 
said  in  King  Kichard  (an  abuse  of  a  scripture  phrase),  do  not 
take  deep  root,  this  bastard  slip,  Nudjheem  Dowia,  shortly- 
died,  ancf  the  legitimate  son,  Syel  O'Dowla,  succeeded  him. 
After  him  another  legitimate  son,  Mobarick  ul  Dowla,  suc- 
ceeded in  a  minority.  When  I  say  succeeded,  I  wish  your 
lordshipa  to  vmderatand,  that  there  ia  no  regular  auccesaion 
in  the  office  of  aoubah,  or  viceroy  of  the  kingdom ;  but,  in 
general,  succession  has  been  considered,  and  persona  have 
been  put  in  that  place  upon  some  principles  resembling  a  regu- 
lar succession.  That  regular  succession  had  been  broken  in 
favour  of  a  natural  eon,  and  the  mother  of  that  natural  son 
did  obtain  the  superiority  in  the  female  part  of  the  family 
for  a  time. 

In  consequence  of  these  two  circumstances,  namely,  the 
famine  and  the  abuses  that  were  suppoaed  to  arise  from  it, 
and  from  the  circumstance  of  the  minority  of  Mobarick  ul 
Dowla,  who  now  reigna  or  appears  to  reign, — in  consequence 
of  these  two  circumstances,  the  Company  gave  two  sets  of 
orders, 

The  first  order  related  to  Sfahomed  Beza  KhSn,  who  was 
(aa  your  lordships  remember  I  took,  in  the  beginning  of  this 
affair,  means  of  explaining)  lord  deputy  of  tbo  province  nndet 
tbe  native  government,  the  English  holding  the  dewannee, 
and  deputy  dewan,  or  high  steward,  under  the  name  of  the 
English,  and  had  the  command  of  the  whole  rerenue  ;  and 
who  was  accused  belbre  the  Company  (the  channel  of  which 
accusation  we  now  learn)  of  having  aggravated  that  famine 
by  a  monopoly  for  hia  own  benefit.  The  Company,  iipon 
these  loose  and  general  charges,  ordered,  that  he  should  be 
divested  of  his  office,  that  he  should  be  brought  down  to 
Calcutta,  and  there  he  obliged  to  render  an  account  of  hia 
conduct. 

The  neit  regulation  they  made  was  concerning  the  effect- 
ive government  of  the  country,  which  was  become  vacant 
by  the  removal  of  Mahomed  Beza  Khfin.  The  offices  which 
he  held  were  in  effect  these : — he  was  guardian  to  the  Nabob 
by  tbe  appointment  of  the  Company ;  he  had  the  care  and 
management  of  hia  family ;    he  bad  the  care  of  the  public 
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justice ;  and  be  represeuteii  that  shadow  of  goTiemment  to 
foreign  natioua,  which  it  was  tbe  policy  of  the  Company,  at 
that  time,  to  keep  up.  Tbid  was  the  person  whom  Mr. 
Hastings  waa  ordered  to  remoTe ;  in  consequence  of  which 
remnvat  all  these  offices  were  to  be  supplied — of  guardiui 
of  tlie  Nabob's  persoa  and  manager  of  his  familT ;  of  chief 
inagistrate ;  and  of  representative  of  the  fallen  dignity  of 
the  native  govemmeat  to  tbe  foreign  natiooa  which  traded 
to  Bengal. 

To  these  orders  was  added  an  instruction  of  a  very  re 
markabte  nature,  which  was  a  third  trust  that  was  given  to 
iiii.  Hastings  ;  that  during  the  Nabob's  minority  he  should 
reduce  the  annual  allowance,  which  was  thirty-two  lacks,  to 
sixteen ;  and  that,  to  prevent  the  abuse  of  this  restricted 
sum,  and  to  prevent  its  being  directed  by  the  minister's  au- 
thority to  other  purposes  than  that  for  which  tbe  CompoDT 
allowed  it  (that  is  to  say,  allowed  him  out  of  what  waa  hie 
3wn),  of  these  sixteen  lacks  an  account  was  to  be  regularly 
kept  as  a  check  upon  tbe  person  so  appointed,  which  account 
was  ordered  to  be  transmitted  to  Calcutta,  and  to  be  sent  to 
England. 

Now,  we  are  to  show  your  lordships  what  Mr.  Hastings's 
conduct  waa  upon  all  these  occasions;  and,  for  this,  we 
mean  to  produce  testimony  recorded  in  the  Company's  boolu, 
and  authentic  documents  taken  from  the  public  offices  of 
that  country.  At  tbe  same  time  I  do  adniit,  that  there 
never  was  a  positive  testimony  that  did  not  stand  something 
in  need  of  the  support  of  presumption;  for  as  we  know 
that  witnesses  may  be  perjured,  and  as  we  know  that 
documents  can  be  forged,  we  have  recourse  to  a  known 
principle  in  the  law?  of  all  countries,  that  circumataucea  can- 
not lie ;  and,  therefore,  if  the  testimony  that  is  given  waa 
ever  so  clear  and  positive,  yet,  if  it  is  contrary  to  tbe  circom- 
stances  of  tbe  country,  if  it  is  contrary  to  tbe  circumstances 
of  the  facts  to  which  it  alludes,  if  the  deposition  ia  totally 
adverse  and  alien  to  the  characters  of  tbe  persons, — then  1 
will  sav,  that  though  the  testimonies  should  oe  KLany,  though 

Lthey  ahouid  be  consistent,  and  though  they  should  be  clear, 
yet  tbey  will  still  leave  some  degree  of  hesitatiou  aad  doubt 
upon  every  mind  timorous  in  the  execution  of  justice,  as     I 
«very  mind  ought  to  be.    I£  for  instance,  ten  wituettes   J 
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■vere  to  swear  tliat  the  chief  justice  of  Enghind,  that  the 
3rd  high  chancellor,  or  the  archbishop  of  Oanterhury,  was 
seen,  in  the  robes  of  his  function,  at  nooa  day,  robbing  upon 
the  highway,  it  is  not  the  cleameBS,  tiie  weight,  the  autliority 
of  teatimoniea,  that  could  malte  me  believe  it;  I  should  at- 
tribute it  to  any  cause,  either  corruption,  wiBtake,  error,  or 
madness,  rather  than  believe  that  fact.  Why  'f  Because  it 
JB  totally  alien  to  the  character  of  the  persons,  the  situation, 
the  circumstances,  and  to  all  the  rules  of  probabflity.  But 
if,  on  the  contrary,  the  crime  charged  Ima  a,  perfect  relation 
with  the  person,  with  bis  known  conduct,  with  his  known 
habits,  with  the  situation  and  circumstances  of  the  place 
that  he  is  in,  and  with  the  very  corrupt  inherent  nature  of 
the  act  that  he  does,  then  much  less  proof  than  we  are  able 
to  produce  will  serve ;  and  according  to  the  nature  and 
strength  of  the  presumptions  arising  from  the  inherent  na- 
ture of  a  vicious  principle,  and  vicious  motives  in  the  act, 
will  be  strengthened  the  weakest  evidence,  or,  if  it  comes  to 
a  sufficient  height,  the  whole  burthen  of  proof  will  be  turned 
upon  the  party  accused.  And  thus  we  shall  think  ourselves 
hound  to  show  your  lordships,  in  every  step  of  this  proceed- 
ing, that  there  is  an  inherent  presumption  of  corruption  in 
every  act.  We  shall  show  the  jjre  sumptions  which  preceded ; 
we  shall  show  the  presumptions  wnich  accompanied  the 
proof;  and  these,  with  the  subsequent  presumptions,  will 
mate  it  impossible  to  disbelieve  them.  Such  a  body  of  proof 
was  never  given  upon  any  such  occasion  ;  and  it  is  such  proof 
as  will  prevail  against  the  whole  voice  of  corruption,  that 
amazing,  active,  diligent,  spreading  voice,  which  has  been 
made,  by  buzzing  in  every  part  of  this  country,  sometimes  to 
sound  like  the  public  voice;  it  will  put  it  to  silence  by 
showing  that  your  lordships  have  proceeded  upon  the  strong- 
est evidence,  active  and  passive. 

First,  Mr.  Hastings  received  a  positive  order  to  seize  upon 
Mahomed  Eeza  Khan.  That  order  he  executed  with  a  mili- 
tary promptitude  of  obedience  which  will  show  your  lord- 
ships what  are  the  services  which  are  congenial  to  his  own 
mind,  and  which  find  in  him  always  a  ready  acquiescence ;  a 
faithful  agent,  and  a  spirited  instrument  in  the  esecution. 
The  very  day  after  he  received  the  order,  he  sent  up,  pvi- 
jately,  without  communicating  with  the  council,  ftom  whom 
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he  waa  not  ordered  to  keep  tLia  proceeding  a  secret ;  he  sent 
up,  and  found  that  great  and  respeL'table  man,  and  respect- 
able magistrate,  who  was  in  all  those  high  offices  which  I 
have  Btated;  and  if  I  was  to  coinpare  them  to  circumBtaseei 
and  situations  in  this  country,  1  should  say,  he  had  united 
ia  himself  the  character  of  trst  lord  of  the  treasurj,  the 
character  of  chief  j  ustice,  the  character  of  lord  high  chancel- 
lor, and  the  character  of  archbishop  of  Canterbury  ;  a  man  of 
great  gravity,  dignity,  and  authority,  and  advanced  in  years  i 
had  once  £100,000  a  year  for  the  support  of  his  dignity; 
and  had  at  that  time  £50,000.  This  man,  sitting  in  bis 
garden  reposing  himself  after  the  toils  of  his  situation,  for 
he  was  one  of  the  most  laborious  men  in  the  world,  was  sud- 
denly arrested,  and  without  a  moment's  respite  dragged 
down  to  Calcutta,  and  there  by  Mr,  Hastings  (exceeding  the 
orders  of  the  Company)  confined  near  two  years,  under  a 
guard  of  soldiera.  Mr.  Hastings  kept  this  great  man  tot 
several  months  without  even  attempting  the  trial  upon  him. 
How  he  tried  him  afterwards  your  lordships  may  probably  in 
the  course  of  this  business  inquire  ;  and  you  will  then  judge 
from  the  cireumstances  of  that  trial,  that,  as  he  was  not  tried 
for  his  crime,  so  neither  was  he  acquitted  for  his  innocence; 
but  at  present  I  leave  him  in  that  situation.  Mr.  Hastings, 
unknown  to  the  council,  having  executed  the  orders  of  the 
Company  in  the  last  degree  of^rigour  to  this  unhappy  man, 
keeps  him  in  that  situation,  without  a  trial,  under  a  guard, 
separated  from  his  country,  disgraced  and  dishonoured,  and 
by  Mr.  Hastings's  express  order  not  suifered  either  to  make 
a  visit  or  receive  a  visitor. 

There  was  another  commission  for  Mr.  Hastings  contained 
in  these  orders.  The  Company,  because  they  were  of  opin- 
ion that  justice  could  not  be  easily  obtained  while  the  liist 
situations  of  the  country  were  filled  with  this  man's  adhei^ 
ents,  desired  Mr.  Hastings  to  displace  them  ;  leaving  him  a 
very  large  power,  and  confiding  in  his  justice,  pr-jdence,  and 
impartiality,  not  to  abuse  a  trust  of  such  delicaiy.  But  we 
shall  prove  to  your  lordships  that  Mr.  Hastings  thought  it 
necessary  to  turn  out,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  several 
hundreds  of  people,  for  no  other  reason  than  that  they  had 
been  put  in  their  employments  by  tliat  very  man  whom  the 
English  goTemoieut  had  formerly  placed  there,     I  f  toe  wen 
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to  insist  that  we  could  not  possibly  try  Mr.  KaatingB,  of 
iH>me  a.t  Lis  wickedness,  until  we  bad  eradicated  his  influence 
m  Bengal,  nnd  left  not  one  man  in  it  who  was,  during  his 
government,  in  any  place  or  office  whatever  j  yet,  though  we 
ehould  readily  admit  that  we  could  not  do  the  whole  with- 
out it,  at  the  same  time  rather  than  make  a  general  massacre 
of  every  person  presumed  to  be  under  hia  influence,  we  would 
leave  some  of  hia  crimes  unproved.  He  did  avow  and  declare, 
that,  unless  he  turned  all  these  persons  out  of  their  offices, 
he  could  never  hope  to  come  at  the  truth  of  any  charges 
against  Mahomed  Meza  Khan ;  against  whom  no  specific 
charge  hud  been  made.  Tet  upon  loose  and  general  charges 
did  he  seize  upon  this  man,  confine  him  in  this  manner,  and 
every  person  who  derived  any  place  or  authority  from  him, 
high  or  low,  was  turned  out.  Mr.  Hastings  nad,  in  the 
Companv's  orders,  something  to  justily  him  in  rigour,  but 
he  had  likewise  a  prudential  power  over  that  rigour  ;  and  he 
not  only  treated  this  man  in  the  manner  described,  but  every 
human  creature  connected  with  him,  as  if  they  had  been  all 
guilty,  without  any  charge  whatever  against  them.  These 
are  his  reasons  for  taking  this  extraordinary  step. 

"  I  pretend  not  to  enter  into  the  views  of  others.  My  own 
were  tcese.  Mahomed  £eza  Kh&n's  influence  still  prevailed 
generally  throughout  the  country.  In  the  Nabob's  house- 
hold, and  at  the  capital,  it  waa  scarce  affected  by  his  present 
disgrace.  His  favour  was  still  courted,  and  his  anger  dread- 
ed. "Who,  under  such  disco  uragemeats,  would  give  informa- 
tion or  evidence  against  him  ?  His  agents  and  creatures  filled 
every  office  of  the  nizamut  and  dewannee.  How  was  the 
truth  of  his  conduct  to  be  investigated  by  these  ?  It  would 
be  superfluous  to  add  other  arguments  to  show  the  necessity 
of  prefacing  the  inquiry  by  breaking  hia  influence,  removing 
his  dependants,  and  putting  the  direction  of  all  the  aflaifs 
which  had  been  committed  to  his  care  into  the  hands  of  the 
most  powerful  or  active  of  his  enemies." 

My  lords,  if  tee  of  the  House  of  Commons  were  to  desire 
and  to  compel  the  East  India  Company,  or  to  address  the 
crown,  to  remove  according  to  their  several  situations  and 
several  capacities  every  creature  that  had  been  put  into  office 
by  Mr.  Hastings,  because  we  could  otherwise  make  no 
quiry  into  bis  conduct,  should  we  not  be  justified,  by 
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own  esample,  in  insisting  upon  the  rerooi-al  of  every  creetom 
oi  the  reigniug  power  before  we  could  inquire  into  bis  coi^ 
duct  ?  We  have  not  done  that,  though  we  feel,  as  he  ttUt, 
great  disadvantages  io  proceeding  in  the  inquiry,  while  emrf 
situation  in  Bengal  ia  notoriously  held  by  hia  creaturei^ . 
always  excepting  the  first  of  all,  but  which  we  could  show  k 
nothing  under  such  circumstances.  Then  what  do  I  infix 
from  this?  from  bis  obedience  to  the  orders  of  the  Companj 
carried  so  much  beyond  necessity,  and  prosecuted  with  so . 
much  rigour ;  from  the  inquiry  being  suspended  for  so  lODg 
a  time ;  from  eyeir  person  in  oSice  being  remoTed  from  his 
situation  ;  from  all  these  precautions  being  used  as  prefaton 
to  the  inquiry,  when  he  himself  says,  that  al'ter  he  hoA  used 
all  these  means,  he  found  not  the  least  benefit  and  advantage 
from  them  ?  The  use  I  mean  to  make  of  this  is,  to  let  your 
lordships  see  the  great  probability  and  presumption  that  Mr. 
Hastings,  finding  himself  in  the  very  self-same  aituatioo  that 
had  occnrred  the  year  before,  when  Nundcomar  was  sold  to 
Mabomed  Beza  Khan,  of  selling  Mahomed  Bcza  Khan  to 
Nundcomar,  made  a  corrupt  use  of  it,  and  that  as  Mahomed 
Beza  Khan  was  not  treated  with  severity  for  his  crimes,  to 
neither  was  he  acquitted  for  his  innocence.  The  Company 
had  given  Mr.  Hastings  severe  orders,  and  very  severely  had 
he  executed  them.  The  Company  gave  him  no  orders  not  to 
institute  a  present  inquiry ;  but  he,  under  pretence  of  busi- 
ness, neglected  that  inquiry,  and  suffered  this  man  to  languish 
in  prison  to  the  utter  ruin  of  bis  fortune. 

We  have  in  part  shown  your  lordships  what  Mr.  Hast- 
in^'s  own  manner  of  proceeding  with  regard  to  a  publto 
delinquent  is  ;  but  at  present  we  leave  Mahomed  Beza  Khla 
where  he  was.     Do  your  lordships  think  that  there  is  no 

E resumption  of  Mr.  Hastings  having  a  corrupt  view  in  this 
usiness,  and  of  his  having  put  this  great  man,  who  was  suiH 
posed  to  be  of  immense  wealth,  under  contributions  ?  Mr, 
Haatioga  never  trusted  his  oolleagues  in  this  proceeding; 
and  what  reason  does  he  give  P  why,  he  supposed  that  ther 
must  be  bribed  by  Mahomed  £eza  Kkan ;  for,  says  he,  as  I 
did  not  know  iheir  characters  at  that  time,  I  did  not  knoir 
whether  Mafaumed  Keza  Khan  bad  not  secured  them  to  bJB 
interest  by  the  known  ways  in  which  great  men  in  the  Bait 
secure  men  to  their  interest.     He  never  trusted  his  col' 
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;agues  with  the  secret ;  and  the  person  that  he  employea  to 
prosecute  Mahomed  Eeza  KhSn  was  his  bitter  enemy, 
Nundcomar.  I  wiil  not  go  the  length  of  saving  that  the 
cireumatance  of  enmity  disables  a  person  from  'being  a  prose- 
cutor ;  under  some  circumstances  it  renders  a  man  incompe- 
lent  to  be  a  witness ;  but  this  I  know,  that  tiie  eircumstani^e 
of  having  no  other  person  to  rely  upon  in  a  charge  against 
any  man  but  his  enemy,  and  of  having  no  other  principle  to 
go  upon  than  what  is  supposed  to  be  derived  out  of  that  en- 
mity, must  form  some  cotisiderable  snapicion  a^inst  the  pro- 
ceeding :  but  in  this  he  was  justified  by  the  Company ;  for 
Nundcomar,  the  great  rival  of  Mahomed  £eza  Khan,  was  in 
the  worst  situation  with  the  Company  as  to  his  credit.  This 
Nundcomar's  politics  in  the  country  had  been  by  Mr.  Hast- 
ings himself,  and  by  several  persons  joined  with  him,  cruelly 
represented  to  the  Company  ;  and  accordingly  he  Btood  so  ill 
with  them  by  reason  of  Mr.  Hastings's  representations  and 
those  of  his  predecessors,  that  the  Company  ordered  and  di- 
rected, that  if  he  could  be  of  any  use  in  the  inquiry  into 
Mahomed  Beza  Kh&n'a  conduct,  some  reward  should  he  given 
him  suitable  to  hia  services  ;  but  they  caution  Mr.  Hastings 
at  the  same  time  against  giving  him  any  trust  wliich  he 
might  employ  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  Company.  Now 
Mr.  Hastings  began,  before  he  could  experience  any  service 
trom  htm,  by  givuig  him  hia  reward,  and  not  the  base  reward 
of  a  base  service,  mmieg,  but  every  trust  and  power,  which  he 
was  prohibited  iiom  giving  him.  Having  turned  out  every 
one  of  Mahomed  Beea  Khan's  dependants,  he  filled  every 
office,  as  he  avows,  with  the  creatures  of  Nundcomar,  Now 
when  he  uses  a  cruel  and  rigorous  obedience  in  the  case  o( 
Mahomed  Beza  KhSu,  when  he  breaks  through  the  princi- 
ples of  his  former  conduct  with  regard  to  Nundcomar,  when 
lie  gives  him,  Nundcomar,  trust,  whom  he  was  cautioned  not 
to  trust,  and  when  he  gives  him  that  reward  before  any  bcn 
Fice  could  be  done  ;  I  say,  when  he  does  this  in  violation  of 
the  Company's  orders  and  his  own  principles,  it  is  the  strong- 
eat  evidence  that  he  now  found  them  in  the  situation  in 
which  they  were  in  1765,  when  bribes  were  notoriously 
taken,  and  that  each  party  was  mutuaUy  sold  to  the  other, 
uid  faith  kept  with  neither.  The  situation  in  which  Mr, 
iiaatings  thus  placed  himself  should  have  been  dreaded  by 
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him  of  all  tbiDgs,  because  he  knew  it  was  a  situation  io  whieb 
the  most  outrageous  corruption  bad  taken  place  before. 

There  is  another  tHrcumstance  whieh  serves  to  show  that 
in  the  persecution  of  these  great  men,  and  the  persons  em- 
ployed by  them,  he  could  have  no  other  view  than  to  extort 
moner  from  tbem.  There  waa  a  person  of  the  name  of 
Sbitabroy,  who  had  a  great  share  in  tbe  ccmduct  of  the  rere- 
Quesof  Babar.  Mr.  Hastings,  in  the  letter  to  the  Company' 
complaining  of  the  state  of  their  affairs,  and  saying  that  tberff 
were  great  aud  suspicious  balances  in  the  kingdom  of  Bahar, 
does  not  even  name  the  name  of  Sbitabroy.  There  waa  sa 
English  counsellor,  a  particular  iHend  (A  Mr.  Hastings's 
there,  under  whose  control  Sbitabroy  acted.  Without  any 
charges,  without  any  orders  from  the  Company,  Mr.  Hast- 
ings dragged  down  that  same  Sbitabroy,  and  in  the  samo 
ignominious  prison  he  kept  bim  the  same  length  of  time,  that 
is,  one  year  and  three  months,  without  trial ;  and  when  the 
trial  came  on,  there  was  as  much  appearance  of  collusion  in' 
the  trial  as  there  was  of  rigour  in  the  previous  proceae.  Thi» 
is  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Hastings  eseeuted  the  command 
of  the  Company  for  removing  Mahomed  Keza  Khan. 

When  a.  successor  to  Mahomed  Keza  Ebfbn  was  to  be  ap- 

Sointed,  your  lordships  naturally  expect  from  the  character 
have  given  of  him,  and  from  the  nature  of  his  fanctioDS, 
that  Mr.  Hastings  would  be  particularly  precise,  would  nso 
the  utmost  possible  care  in  nominating  a  person  to  succeed 
him,  who  might  fulfil  the  ends  and  objeda  of  hia  employ-- 
ment ;  and  be  at  the  same  time  beyond  all  doubt  and  sospt- 
cion  of  corruption  in  any  way  whatever.  Let  us  now  see 
bow  be  fills  up  that  office  thus  vacant.  When  the  Company 
ordered  Mahomed  Eeza  Khan  to  be  dispossessed  of  fais  n&os, 
they  ordered  at  the  same  time  that  the  salary  of  his  successon 
should  be  reduced :  that  £30,000  was  a  sufficient  recom- 
pense for  that  office.  Tour  lordships  will  see  by  the  b11ow> 
ance  for  the  office,  even  reduced  as  it  was,  that  they  expected 
some  man  of  great  eminence,  of  great  consequence,  and  fit 
for  those  great  and  various  trusts.  They  cut  oiF  the  dev 
annee  from  it,  that  is,  the  collection  of  the  revenues;  anAt 
having  lessened  his  labours,  they  lessened  his  reward :  thejt 
ordered  that  this  person,  who  was  to  be  guardian  of  tW 
Kabob  in  his  minority,  and  who  was  to  represent  the  govern*' 
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IBimt,  should  have  but  £30  000.     The  order  they  give  ia 
thi8: 

"  And  that  as  Mahomed  Eezit  Khan  can  no  longer  he  con- 
fcidered  by  us  bh  one  to  whom  such  a  power  can  safely  be 
committed,  we  trust  to  your  local  knowledge  the  selection  of 
Bome  person  well  qualified  for  the  afl'aira  of  government,  (md 
of  whose  attachment  to  the  Company  you  shall  be  well  bs- 
enred. — Such  person  yon  will  recommend  to  the  Nabob,  to 
Bueceed  Mahomed  Beza,  as  minister  of  the  government  and 
guardian  of  the  Nabob's  minority  ;  and  we  persuade  ourselves 
that  the  Kabob  will  pay  such  regard  to  your  recomnienda* 
tion  as  to  invest  him  with  the  necessary  power  and  authority. 

"  As  the  advantages  which  the  Company  may  receive  from 
the  appointment  of  such  miniater  will  depend  on  his  readi- 
ness to  promote  our  views  and  advance  oor  intereat,  we  are 
willing  to  allow  him  so  liberal  a  gratification  as  may  eicite 
his  zeal,  and  insure  his  attachment  to  the  Company;  we 
therefore  empower  you  to  grant  to  the  persoa  whom  you 
ehall  think  worthy  of  this  trust,  on  annual  allowance,  not 
exceeding  three  lacks  of  rupees,  which  we  consider  not  only 
as  a  munificent  reward  for  any  services  he  shall  render  the 
Company,  but  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  support  his  station 
with  suitable  rank  and  dignity.  And  here  we  must  add,  that 
in  the  choice  you  shall  make  of  a  person  to  be  the  active 
minister  of  the  Nabob's  government,  we  hope  and  trust  that 
you  will  show  yourselves  worthy  of  the  confidence  we  have 
placed  in  you,  by  being  actuated  therein  by  no  other  motives 
than  those  of  the  public  good,  and  the  safety  and  interest  of 
the  Company." 

My  lords,  here  they  have  given  a  reward,  and  they  have 
described  a  person  fit  to  succeed  in  all  capacities  the  mac 
whom  they  had  thoiight  fit  to  depose.  Now,  as  we  have  seen 
bow  Mr.  Hastings  obeyed  the  Company's  orders  in  the  man- 
ner of  removing  Mahomed  Eeza  K-han  from  his  ofiice,  let  ub 
see  how  he  obeyed  their  order  for  filling  it  up.  Your  lord- 
ships will  naturally  suppose  that  he  made  all  the  orders  of 
Mahomedan  and  Hindoo  princes  to  pass  in  strict  review  be- 
fore him;  that  he  had  considered  their  age,  authority,  dig- 
nity, the  goodness  of  their  maimers ;  and  upon  the  collation 
of  all  these  circumstances  had  chosen  a  person  fit  to  be  a  re- 
j  guard  the  Nabob's  minority  from  all  rapacity  what- 
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ever,  and  fit  to  instruct  bim  iu  everything,  I  will  give  jant 
lordahipB  Mr.  Haatings's  own  idea  of  the  person  necessaiy  to 
fill  sach  offices : 

"  That  his  rank  ought  to  be  such  aa  at  least  ought  not  to 
wound  the  Nabob's  hoQour,  or  lessen  hia  credit  in  the  estima- 
tion of  the  people,  by  the  magisterial  command  which  the 
new  guardian  must  exerci.^e  over  him  ;  with  abilities  and 
vigour  of  mind  equal  to  the  support  of  that  authority ;  and 
the  world  will  expect,  that  the  guardian  be  especially  quali- 
ded  by  his  own  acquired  endowments  to  discharge  the  duties 
of  that  relation  in  the  education  of  his  young  pupil,  to  iuapire 
him  with  sentiments  suitable  to  his  birth,  and  to  instruct  him 
in  the  principles  of  his  religion." 

Thia,  upon  another  occasion,  is  Mr.  Hastings's  sense  of  tha 
man  who  ought  to  be  placed  in  that  situation  of  trust  in 
which  the  Company  ordered  him  to  place  him.  Did  Mr. 
Hastings  obey  that  order?  No,  my  lords;  he  appointed  no 
man  to  fill  that  ofSce.  "What,  no  man  at  all !  No  j  he  ap- 
I  person  at  all  in  the  sense  which  is  mentioned 
!,  which  constantly  describes  a  person  at  least  of  the 
male  sex :  he  appointed  a  woman  to  fill  that  office  ;  he  ap- 
pointed a  woman  in  a  ooimtiy  where  no  woman  can  be  seen, 
where  no  woman  can  he  spoken  to  by  any  one  without  a  cur- 
tain between  them ;  for  all  these  various  duties,  requiring  all 
these  qualifications  described  by  himself,  he  appointed  a 
woman.  Do  you  want  more  proof  than  thia  violent  trans- 
gression of  the  Company's  orders  upon  that  occasion,  that 
some  corrupt  motive  must  have  influenced  him  f 

My  lords,  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  state  the  situation  ol 
the  family,  that  you  may  judge  fh>m  thenee  of  the  corrupt 
motives  of  Mr.  Hastings's  proceedings.  The  Nabob  Jaffier 
Ali  Khftn  had  among  the  women  of  his  seragho  a  person 
called  Munny  Begum ;  she  was  a  dancing  girl,  whom  ne  had 
seen  at  some  entertainment ;  and  as  he  was  of  a  hcentiona 
turn,  this  dancing  girl  in  the  course  of  her  profession  aa  a 
prostitute  so  far  inveigled  the  Nabob,  that  having  a  child,  or. 
pretending  to  have  had  a  child,  by  him,  he  brought  her  into 
the  seraglio  ;  and  the  Company's  servants  sold  to  that  son 
the  Buoceasion  of  that  father.  This  woman  had  been  sold  aa 
a  slave ;  her  profession  a  dancer,  her  occupation  a  prostitute. 
And,  my  lords,  this  woman  having  put  her  natural  son,  aa  wo 
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mate,  and  shall  prove,  in  the  place  of  the  legitimate  offspring 
of  the  Nabob ;  having  got  him  placed  by  the  Compflu 


a  the  musuud,  she  came  to  be  at  the  head  of  that 


of  the  household  which  relates  to  the  women ;  which 
large  and  considerable  trust  in  a  country  where  polygamy  ia 
admitted,  and  where  women  of  great  rank  may  possibly  be 
attended  by  two  thousand  of  the  same  aes  in  inferior  aitua- 
tioHB.  As  soon  as  tiie  legitimate  son  of  the  Nabob  came  to 
the  musnud  there  was  no  ground  for  keeping  this  woman  any 
longer  in  that  situation;  and  upon  an  application  of  the 
Company  to  Mahomed  "Ruia.  Khan,  to  know  who  ought  to 
have  the  right  of  superiority;  he  answered,  as  he  ought  to  have 
done,  that  though  all  the  women  of  the  aeraglio  ought  to  have 
honour,  yet  the  mother  of  the  Nabob  ought  to  have  the  su- 
periority of  it.  Therefore,  this  woman  was  removed,  and  the 
mother  of  the  Nabob  was  placed  in  her  situation.  In  that 
situation  Mr.  Hastings  found  the  seraglio.  If  his  duties  had 
gone  no  further  than  the  regulation  of  an  eastern  household, 
he  ought  to  have  kept  the  Nabob's  mother  there  by  the  rulea 
of  that  country. 

What  did  he  do  ?  Not  satisfied  with  giving  to  this  prosti- 
tute every  favour  that  she  could  desire  (and  money  must  be 
the  natural  object  of  such  a  person),  Mr.  Hastings  deposes 
the  Nabob's  own  mother,  turns  her  out  of  the  employment, 
and  puts  at  the  head  of  the  seraglio  this  prostitute,  who  at 
the  best  in  relation  to  him  could  only  be  a  step-mother.  If 
yon  heard  no  more,  do  your  lordships  want  anything  further 
to  convince  yoa  that  this  must  be  a  violent,  atrocious,  and 
corrupt  act  p  suppose  it  had  gone  no  further  than  the  seraglio. 
But  when  I  call  this  woman  a  dancing  girl,  I  state  some- 
thing lower  than  Europeans  have  an  idea  of  respecting  that 
situation.  She  was  bom  a  slave,  bred  a  dancing  girl.  Her 
dancing  was  not  any  of  those  noble  and  majestic  movements 
which  make  part  ot  the  entertainment  of  the  most  wise,  of 
the  education  of  the  most  virtuous,  which  improve  the  man- 
ners without  corrupting  the  morals  of  all  civilized  people, 
aad  of  which,  among  uncivilized  people,  the  professors  have 
their  due  share  of  admiration  ;  but  these  dances  were  not  de- 
cent to  be  seen,  nor  fi.t  to  be  related.  I  shall  pass  them  by. 
Your  loidsbipa  are  to  suppose  the  lowest  degree  of  inlamy  in 
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occupation  and  aitnation,  when  I  tell  you  that  Munny 
Begum  woB  b  aUve  Rud  a  dancing  girl. 

The  hirtory  of  the  Munny  Begum  is  this :  "  At  a  villagB 
csllcd  Balcuuda,  near  Sekiudra,  there  lived  a  widow,  who, 
from  her  great  poverty,  not  being  able  to  bring  up  hi^  daugh- 
ter Munny,  gave  her  to  a  Hlare  girl  belonging  to  Sunnnin 
Ally  Cawn,  whose  name  was  Biesoo.  During  the  e[>ace  of 
five  years  she  lived  at  Sliahjehunabad,  and  was  educated  by 
Bissoo  after  the  manner  of  a  dancing  girl.  Afterwards  the 
Nabob  Shamut  Jung,  upon  the  marriage  of  Ikram  ul  Dowla, 
brother  to  the  Naliob  Surage  ul  Dowla,  Bent  for  Bissoo 
Beg'a  set  of  dancing  girls  from  Shabjehunabad,  of  which 
Munny  Begum  was  one,  and  allowed  them  10,000  rupees 
for  their  espenaes,  to  dance  at  the  wedding.  While  the 
ceremony  wsa  celebrating,  they  were  kept  hy  the  Uaboh ; 
but  some  months  afterwards  he  dismissed  them,  and  they 
took  up  their  residence  in  this  city.  Meer  Mahomed  Jaffier 
Cawn  then  took  them  into  keeping,  and  allowed  Munny 
and  her  set  500  rupees  per  month ;  till  at  length  finding 
that  Munny  was  pregnant,  he  took  her  into  his  own  house. 
She  gave  birth  to  the  Nabob  Kijum  ul  Dowla,  and  In  this 
manner  has  she  remained  in  the  Nabob's  family  ever  since."' 

Now  it  required  a  very  peculiar  mode  of  selectioa  to  taks 
Buch  a  woman,  so  circumstanced  (reHemhling  whom  therO' 
was  not  juat  such  another),  to  depose  the  Nabob's  own 
mother  from  the  superiority  of  the  houBehold,  and  to  Hub* 
stitute  this  woman.  It  would  have  been  an  abomiuabis 
abuse,  and  would  have  implied  corruption  in  the  groaseat  d^' 
gree,  if  Mr.  Haatinga  had  atopped  there ;  he  not  only  did 
this,  but  he  put  hm;  this  woman,  in  the  very  place  ot  Ttf^ 
homed  Beza  Kh^n;  he  made  her  guardian,  he  made  bra 
regent,  he  made  her  viceroy,  be  made  her  the  representatire 
of  the  native  government  of  the  country  in  the  eyea  of 
strangers.  There  was  not  a  tnist,  not  a  dignity  in  the  coun- 
try which  he  did  not  put,  during  the  minority  of  this  unhappy 
person,  her  step-aon,  into  the  hands  of  this  woman. 

Beject,  if  you  pleaae,  the  strong  presumption  of  corruption 
in  disobeying  the  order  of  the  Company,  directing  him  tO' 
•elect  a  man  fit  to  supply  the  place  of  Mahomed  £eKa  Khdn,. 
U)  exercise  all  the  great  and  arduous  functions  of  goTComi', 
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ment  and  of  justice,  as  well  aa  the  regulations  of  the  Kahob'a 
houBihold  ;  and  then  I  will  venture  to  say,  that  neither  your 
lordshipa  nor  any  man  living,  when  he  hears  of  this  appoint- 
ment, does  or  can  hesitate  a  moment  in  concluding  that  it  ia 
the  result  of  corruption,  and  that  you  only  want  to  be  in- 
formed what  the  corruption  was.  Hero  ie  Buch  an  airange- 
ment  aa,  I  believe,  never  was  before  heard  of — a  secluded 
woman  in  the  place  of  a  man  of  the  world;  a  fantastic 
dancing  girl  in  the  place  of  ft  grave  magistrate;  a  slave  in 
the  place  of  a  woman  of  quality ;  a  common  prostitute  made 
to  superintend  the  education  of  a  young  prince  ;  and  a  step- 
mother, a  name  of  horror  in  all  countries,  made  to  super- 
aede  the  natural  jaother,  from  whose  body  the  Nabob  bad 
eprung ! 

These  are  circumstances  that  leave  no  doubt  of  the 
groaaest  and  moat  flagrant  corruption ;  but  was  there  no 
application  made  to  Mr.  Hastings  upon  that  occasion  ?  The 
Nabob's  imcle,  whom  Mr.  Haatinga  declares  to  be  a  man 
of  DO  dangerous  ambition,  no  alarming  parts,  no  one  quality 
that  could  posaibly  exclude  him  jrom  that  aituation,  makes 
an  appEcation  to  Mr.  Hastings  for  that  place,  and  was  by 
Mr.  Hastings  rejected.  The  reason  he  gives  for  his  rejection 
is,  because  he  cannot  put  any  man  in  it  vrithout  danger  to 
the  Company,  who  had  ordered  him  to  put  a  man  into  it. 
One  would  imagine  the  trust  to  be  placed  in  him  was  auoh 
as  enabled  him  to  overturn  the  Company  in  a  moment.  Now 
the  situation  in  which  the  Nabob's  uncle,  Zeteram  O'Dowla, 
would  have  been  placed,  was  this ;  he  would  have  bad  no 
troops,  he  would  have  had  no  treasury,  he  would  have  had 
no  collections  of  revenue,  nothing,  in  short,  that  could  have 
made  him  dangerous,  but  he  would  have  been  an  absolute 
pensioner  and  dependent  upon  tiie  Company,  though  in  high 
office ;  and  the  least  attempt  to  disturb  the  Company,  instead 
of  increasing,  would  have  been  subversive  of  his  own  power. 
If  Mr.  Haatinga  ahould  still  insist  that  there  might  bo 
danger  from  the  appointment  of  a  man,  we  shall  prove  that 
he  was  of  opiniou  that  there  could  be  no  danger  from  any 
one;  that  the  Nabob  himself  was  a  mere  shadow — a  cipher, 
and  was  kept  there  only  to  soften  the  English  government 
in  the  eyes  and  opinion  of  the  natives.  My  lords,  1  will 
detail  these  eircumstances  no  further,  but  will  bring  some 
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collateral  proofs  to  show  that  Mr.  Hnstmgs  was  at  that  Ter^ 
time  consciouB  of  the  wicked  and  corrupt  act  he  was  doing. 
For,  beeides  this  foolish  principle  of  policy,  which  he  gives 
as  B  reason  for  deffing  tlie  orders  of  the  Company,  and 
for  insulting  the  country,  that  had  nerer  before  seen  a 
woman  in  that  situation,  and  his  declaration  to  the  Company, 
that  their  government  cannot  bo  supported  by  private  justice, 
(a  favourite  maxim,  which  he  holds  upon  all  occasions),  be- 
sidea  these  reasons,  which  he  gave  for  his  politic  injustice, 
he  gjves  the  foUowiug;  the  Company  had  ordered,  that 
£30,000  should  be  given  to  the  person  appointed.  He 
knew  that  the  Company  could  never  dream  of  giving  this 
woman  £30,000  a  year,  and  he  makes  use  of  that  circum- 
stance tojostify  bim  in  putting  her  in  that  place;  for,  he 
says,  the  Company,  in  the  distressed  stan;  of  its  affairs, 
could  never  mean  to  give  £30,000  a  year  for  the  office 
which  they  order  to  be  filled;  and  accordingly,  upon  prin- 
ciples of  economy,  as  well  as  upon  principles  of  prudence, 
he  sees  there  could  be  no  occasion  for  giving  this  salary,  and 
that  it  will  be  saved  to  the  Company.  But  no  Booner  bad 
ho  given  her  the  appointment,  than  that  appointment  became 
a  ground  for  giving  her  that  money.  The  moment  he  had 
appointed  her,  he  overturns  the  very  principle  upon  which 
he  had  appoiated  her,  and  gives  the  £30,000  to  hep,  and  the 
officers  under  her,  saving  not  one  shilling  to  the  Company  bj  , 
this  infamous  measure,  which  he  justified  only  upon  tho 
principle  of  economy.  The  £30,000  was  given,  the  princi^ 
pie  of  economy  vanished,  a  shocking  arrangement  was  made, 
and  Bengal  saw  a  dancing  girl  administering  its  justice,  pie- 
siding  over  all  its  remaining  power,  wealth,  and  influence, 
exhibiting  to  the  natives  of  the  country  their  miserable  state 
of  degradation,  and  the  miserable  dishonour  of  the  English 
Company  in  Mr.  Hastings's  abandonment  of  all  his  own 
pretences. 

But  there  is  a  still  stronger  presumption ;  the  Company 
ordered  that  this  person,  who  was  to  have  the  management 
of  the  Nabob's  revenue,  and  who  was  to  be  his  guardian, 
should  keep  a  Htrict  account,  which  account  should  ba  annu- 
ally transmitted  to  the  presidency,  and  by  the  presidency  to 
Europe;  and  the  purpose  of  it  was  to  keep  a  control  upon 
the  reduced  expenses  of  the  sixteen  lacks,  wliich  were  or- 
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dered  in  the  manner  I  mentioned.  Tour  lordshipB  wil]  na- 
turally imoeine  that  tliat  control  was  kept  safe ;  no,  here  is 
the  order  of  the  directors,  and  you  will  eee  how  Mr.  Hast- 
ings obeyed  h. 

"  As  the  diBbursementB  of  the  euma  allotted  to  the  Nabob 
for  the  maintenfince  of  hia  household  and  family,  and  the 
support  of  his  dignity,  will  pass  through  the  hands  of  the 
minister  who  shall  be  selected  by  you,  confonnable  to  our 
preceding  orders,  we  expect  that  you  will  require  such  min- 
ister to  deliver  annually  to  your  board  a  regular  and  eiatt 
account  of  the  application  of  the  several  sums  paid  by  the 
Company  to  the  Nabob.  Tliis  you  will  strictly  eiamine ; 
and  we  trust  that  you  will  not  suffer  any  part  of  the  Nabob's 
stipend  to  be  appropriated  to  the  minister's  own  use,  or 
wasted  among  the  unnecessary  dependants  of  the  court ; 
but  that  the  whole  amount  be  applied  to  the  purposes  for 
which  it  WHS  assigned  by  us." 

One  would  have  imagined  that  after  Mr.  Hastings  had 
made  so  suspicious  an  arrangenient  (I  will  not  call  it  by  any 
worse  name),  he  would  have  removed  all  suspicion  with  re- 
gard to  money  ;  that  he  would  have  obeyed  the  Company  by 
constituting  the  control  which  they  had  ordered  to  be  placed 
over  a  man,  even  a  fit  man,  and  a  man  worthy  of  the  trust 
committed  to  him.  But  what  is  bis  answer,  when  three 
years  after  he  is  desired  to  produce  this  account  p  His  answer 
IS — "  I  can  save  the  board  the  trouble  of  this  reference  by 
acquainting  them  that  no  such  accounts  have  ever  been 
transmitted,  nor,  as  I  can  affirm  with  most  cerisin  know- 
ledge, any  orders  given  for  that  purpose,  either  to  Goordass, 
to  whose  office  it  did  not  properly  belong,  nor  to  the  Begum, 
who  had  the  actual  charge  aud  responsibility  of  those  dis- 
bursementfl." 

He  has  given  to  this  woman  the  charge  of  all  the  dia- 
buraements  of  the  Company.  The  officer  whom  you  would 
imagine  would  be  responsible,  was  not  responsible ;  but  to 
this  prostitute  and  dancing  giri  the  whole  of  the  revenue  was 
given.  When  he  was  ordered  to  transmit  that  account,  he 
not  only  did  not  produce  that  account,  but  had  given  no 
order  that  it  should  be  kept ;  so  that  no  doubt  can  be  left 
upon  your  lordships'  minds  that  the  sixteen  lacks  which 
_were  reserved  for  the  support  of  the  dignity  of  the  govern* 
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z^ent  of  that  coiuitry  were  employed  for  the  purpose  of  Mr. 
Haeting^'a  having  a  constant  bank,  from  which  he  should  draw 
every  corrupt  enioluinent  he  should  think  tit  for  himself  and 
his  associates.  Thus  your  lordships  see,  that  he  appoiuted 
an  improper  person  to  the  trust  without  any  control;  and 
that  the  very  accounts  which  were  to  be  the  guardians  of 
his  purity,  and  which  were  to  remove  suspition  from  him, 
he  never  ho  much  as  directed  or  ordered.  If  any  one  can 
doubt  that  that  traosaction  was  in  itself  corrupt,  I  can  only 
say  that  his  mind  must  be  constituted  in  a  manner  totally 
different  from  that  which  prevails  in  any  of  tbe  higher  or 
lower  branches  of  judicature  in  any  country  in  the  world. 
The  suppression  of  an  account  is  a  proof  of  corruption. 

When  Mr.  Hastings  committeti  these  acts  of  violence 
against  Mahomed  Eeza  Xh^n,  when  ho  proceeded  to  make 
arrangements  in  the  Company's  affairs  of  the  same  kind  with 
those  in  which  corruption  had  been  before  exercised,  he  was 
bound  by  a  particular  responsibility  that  there  should  be 
nothing  mysterious  in  his  own  conduct ;  and  that  at  least 
all  tbe  accounts  should  be  well  kept.  He  appointed  a  person 
nominally  for  that  situation,  namely,  the  Bajah  Qoordasa. 
Who  was  he  ?  A  person  acting,  he  says,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  Bajah  Nundcomar,  whom  he  had  declared  was  not 
fit  to  be  employed  or  trusted ;  all  the  offices  were  filled  by 
him.  But  had  Bajah  Gloordass,  whose  character  is  tJiat  of  an 
excellent  man,  against  whom  there  could  He  no  reasonable 
objection  on  account  of  his  personal  character,  and  whose 
want  of  talents  was  to  be  supplied  by  those  of  Nundcomar 
(and  of  his  parts  Mr.  Hastings  spoke  as  highly  as  possible), 
had  he,  1  say,  the  management  ?  No ;  but  Munuy  Begum. 
Did  she  keep  any  accounts  F  No ;  Mr.  Hastings  was  ordered, 
and  a  very  disagreeable  and  harsh  order  it  was,  to  take  away 
one  half  of  the  Nabob's  allowance,  which  he  bad  by  treaty. 
I  do  not  charge  Mr.  Hastings  with  this  reduction ;  he  had 
nothing  to  do  with  that.  Sixteen  lacks  were  cut  off,  and 
sirteen  left ;  these  two  sums  had  been  distributed,  one  fra 
the  support  of  tbe  seraglio  and  the  dignity  of  the  state,  the 
other  for  the  court  establishment  and  tbe  household.  The 
sixteen  lacks  which  were  left,  therefore,  required  to  be  well 
economized  and  well  administered.  There  was  a  rigour  iit 
"  g  Company's  order  relative  to  it,  which  was,  tJiat  it  should 
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take  place  from  an  autydated  time,  that  is,  a  whole  year  prior 
to  the  communication  of  their  order  to  the  Kabob.  The  order 
waa,  that  the  Nabob's  stipend  should  be  reduced  to  sixteen 
lacks  a  year  from  the  month  of  January.  Mr.  Eastings 
makes  this  reflection  upon  it,  in  order  to  leave  no  doubt  upon 
your  mind  of  his  integrity  in  administering  that  great  trust ; 
be  says : 

"  '^our  order  for  the  reduction  of  the  J)  abob'a  stipend  was 
communicated  to  him  in  the  mouth  of  December,  1771.  He 
remonetrated  ^ainal  it,  and  desired  it  might  be  again  referred 
to  the  Company.  The  board  entirely  acquiesced  in  his 
remonstrance,  and  the  subsequent  payments  of  bis  stipend 
were  paid  as  before.  I  might  easily  have  availed  myself  of 
this  plea.  I  might  have  treated  it  aa  an  act  of  the  past  go- 
vernment, with  which  I  had  no  cause  to  interfere,  and  joined 
in  asserting  the  impossibility  of  his  defraying  the  vast  ei- 
pense  of  hia  coiirt  and  household  without  it,  which  I  could 
nave  proved  by  plausible  arguments,  drawn  from  the  actual 
arnoimt  of  the  nizamut  and  hehia  establishments;  and  both 
the  Nabob  and  Begum  would  have  liberally  purchased  my 
forbearance.  Instead  of  pursuing  this  plan,  I  carried  your 
orders  rigidly  and  literally  into  execution.  I  undertook  my- 
self the  laborious  and  reproachful  task  of  limiting  bis  charges 
from  an  excess  of  his  former  Btipeud  to  the  sum  of  his  re- 
duced allowance." 

He  says,  in  another  place, 

"  The  stoppage  of  the  king's  tribute  was  an  act  of  mine.' 
•  •  *  *  for  the  remainder." 

My  lords,  I  believe  it  is  a  singular  thing,  and  what  your 
lordships  have  been  very  little  used  to,  to  see  a  man  in  tho 
situation  of  Mr.  Hastings,  or  in  any  situation  like  it,  so  ready 
in  knowing  all  the  resources  by  which  sinister  emolument 
may  be  made  and  concealed,  and  which,  under  pretences  of 
public  good,  may  be  tranaferred  into  the  pocket  of  him  who 
uses  those  pretences.  He  is  resolved,  if  he  is  innocent,  that 
bia  innocence  shall  not  proceed  from  ignorance.  He  well 
knows  the  ways  of  falsifying  the  Company's  accounts ;  he 
well  knows  the  necessities  of  the  natives,  and  he  knows  that, 
by  paying  a  part  of  their  dues,  they  will  be  ready  to  give  an 
BC'iuittance  of  the  whole.  These  are  parts  of  Mr.  Hastings's 
'  Document  not  found. 
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knowledge,  of  which  your  lordshipB  will   see  he  also  well 
knows  bow  to  avail  himself. 

But  you  would  expect,  when  he  reduced  the  allowance 
to  sixteen  lacks,  and  took  credit  to  himself  as  if  he  had  done 
the  tiling  which  he  professed,  and  had  argued  from  his  rigour 
and  cruelty  his  strict  and  literal  ubedieuc«  to  the  Company,  i 
that  he  had  in  reality  done  it.  The  veiy  reverse  ;  for  it  wSl 
be  in  proof,  that,  after  he  had  pretended  to  reduce  the  Com- 
pan3r'B  allowance,  he  continued  it  a  twelvemonth  from  the 
day  in  which  he  said  he  had  entirely  executed  it,  to  the 
amount  of  £90,000,  and  entered  a  false  account  of  the  sup- 
pression in  the  Company's  accounts :  and  when  he  has  takai 
a  credit,  as  under  pretence  of  reducing  that  allowance,  hfl 
paid  £90,000  more  than  he  ought.  Can  you  then  have  ft 
doubt,  after  all  these  false  pretences,  after  all  this  fraud,  fabri- 
cation, and  suppression  w'hich  he  made  use  of,  that  that 
£90,000  of  which  he  kept  no  account,  and  trausmitt^d  no 
account,  wsa  money  given  to  himself  for  his  own  private  uao 
and  advantage  ? 

This  ia  all  that  I  think  necessary  to  state  to  your  lord- 
ships upon  thia  monstrous  part  of  the  arrangement ;  and 
therefore,  from  his  rigorous  obedience  in  cases  of  cruelty, 
and  where  control  was  directed  from  his  total  disobedieno^ 
and  from  his  choice  of  persoiM,  from  his  suppression  of  the 
accounts  that  ought  to  have  been  produced,  and  falsifying 
the  accounts  that  were  kept,  there  arises  a  strong  inference 
of  corruption.  When  your  lordships  see  all  thia  in  proo^ 
your  lordships  will  justify  me  in  saymg  that  there  never  was 
(taking  every  part  of  the  arrangement)  such  a  direct  open 
violation  of  any  trust.  I  shall  say  no  more  with  regard  to 
the  appointment  of  Munny  Begum. 

My  lords,  here  ended  the  first  scene,  and  here  ends  that 
body  of  preaujnption  arisiog  from  the  transaction  and  in- 
herent in  it.  My  lords,  the  neit  scene  that  I  am  to  bring 
before  you  is  the  positive  proof  of  corruption  in  this  trane- 
nction,  in  which  I  am  sure  you  already  see  that  corruption 
must  exist.  The  charge  was  brought  by  a  person  in  ths 
highest  trust  and  confidence  with  Mr.  Hastmga,  a  person 
employed  in  the  management  of  the  whole  transaction ;  t 

gjrson  to  whom  the  management,  subordinate  to  Manny 
egum,  of  all  the  pecuniary  transactions  and  all  the 
meuts  made  upon  that  oci-jisiou  was  intrusted 
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On  the  11th  day  of  March,  1775,  NunHcomar  g'.TOB  to 
Mr.  TVaQoia,  a  member  of  the  council,  a  charge  against  Mr. 
Hastings,  consisting  of  two  parts.  The  firat  of  theae  charges 
was  a  yaat  number  of  corrupt  dealings,  with  reupect  to  which 
he  waa  the  informer,  not  the  witness,  but  to  wnich  be  indi- 
cated the  modes  of  inquiry  ;  and  they  are  corrupt  dealinga, 
as  Mr.  Haatings  himself  atatea  them,  amounting  to  millions 
of  rupees ;  and  in  transactions,  every  one  of  which  imphea 
in  it  the  Btrongest  degree  of  corruption. 

The  nest  part  was  of  those  to  which  he  waa  not  only  an 
informer  hut  a  witness,  in  havinu  been  the  person  who  him- 
self transmitted  the  money  to  Mr.  Hastings  and  the  agents 
of  Mr.  Eastings ;  and  a*:cordingly  upon  this  part,  which  ia 
the  only  part  we  charge,  his  evidence  is  clear  and  full  that 
he  gave  the  money  to  Mr.  Hastings ;  he  and  the  Begum  (for 
I  put  them  together).  Me  states  that  Mr.  Hastings  received 
for  the  appointment  of  Munny  Begum  to  the  rajahahip  two 
lacks  of  rupees,  or  about  £22,000 ;  and  that  he  received  in 
another  gross  sum  one  lai'k  and  a  half  of  rupees ;  in  all 
making  three  lacks  and  a  half,  or  about  £36,000,  This  charge 
waa  signed  by  the  man,  aiid  accompanied  with  the  account. 

Mr.  Hastings,  on  that  day,  made  no  reflection  or  observa- 
tion whatever  upon  this  charge,  except  that  he  attempted  to 
excite  some  suspicion  that  Mr.  Francis,  who  had  produced 
it,  was  concerned  in  the  charge,  and  was  the  principal  mover 
in  it.     He  asks  Mr.  Francis  that  day  this  question : 

"  The  Grovernor-Gleaeral  observes,  as  Mr.  Francis  has  been 
pleased  to  inform  the  board  that  he  waa  unacquainted  witn 
the  contents  of  the  letter  sent  in  to  the  board  by  Nvtnd- 
comar,  that  he  thinks  himself  justified  in  carrying  hia  curi- 
osity further  than  he  should  have  permitted  himself  without 
Buch  a  previous  intimation ;  and  tnerefore  begs  leave  to  ask 
Mr.  Francia  whether  he  waa,  before  this,  acqUaiuted  with 
ICundcomar's  intention  of  bringing  such  cliarges  against  him 
before  the  board  P 

"  Mr.  Francis. — As  a  member  of  this  council,  I  do  not 
deem  myself  obliged  to  answer  any  question  of  mere  curi- 
oaity.  I  am.  willing,  however,  to  inform  the  Governor- 
General, that,  though  I  was  totallv  unacquainted  with  the  con- 
tents of  the  paper  I  have  now  delivered  in  to  the  board,  till 
I  heard  it  read,  1  did  apprehend  in  general  that  it  contained 
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■ume  charge  against  him.  It  was  thia  apprebessioa  that 
made  me  eo  particularly  cautious  in  the  maimer  of  receiving 
tlie  Eajah'a  letter,  1  waa  uot  acquainted  with  Sajab  Nund- 
comur'H  iatention  of  hringing  ia  Buch  charges  as  are  mention- 
ed in  the  letter. 

"  Warren  Hastings. — J.  Clavering. — Geo.  Monaon. — P. 
Francis." 

Now  what  the  duty  of  Mr.  TTastinga  and  the  council  was 
upon  receiving  such  information,  I  shall  beg  leave  to  state 
to  your  lordships  from  the  Company's  orders  ;  but,  before  I 
read  them,  I  roust  obsene,  that  iu  pursuance  of  an  act  of 
parliament,  which  was  supposed  to  be  made  upon  account 
of  the  neglect  of  the  Company,  as  well  as  the  neglects  of 
their  servants,  and  for  which  general  neglects  responsibihty 
was  fixed  upon  the  Company  for  the  future,  while  for  the 
present  their  authority  was  suspended,  and  a  parliameiitaiy 
commission  sent  out  to  regulate  their  affairs,  the  Company 
did,  upon  that  occasion,  send  out  a  general  code  and  body 
of  bstructions  to  be  observed  by  their  servants ;  in  the  35th 
paragraph  of  which  it  is  said, 

"  We  direct,  that  you  immediately  cause  the  strictest  in- 
quiry to  be  made  into  all  oppressions  which  may  have  been 
committed  either  against  the  natives  or  Europeans,  and  into 
all  abuses  that  may  have  prevailed  in  the  collection  of  the 
revenues,  or  any  part  of  the  civil  government  of  the  preai-' 
dencv ;  and  tliat  you  communicate  to  us  all  information 
whicn  you  may  be  able  to  learn  relative  thereto,  or  to  any 
dissipation  or  embezzlement  of  the  Company's  money." 

Tour  lordships  see  here,  that  there  is  a  direct  duty  fixed 
upon  tbem  to  forward,  to  promote,  to  set  on  foot,  without 
exception  of  any  persona  whatever,  an  inquiry  into  all  man- 
ner of  corruption,  peculation,  and  oppression.  Therefore 
this  charge  ot  Nundtomiir's  was  a  case  exactly  within  the 
Company's  orders ;  sucli  a  charge  was  not  sought  out,  but 
was  actuaUy  laid  before  them  ;  hut  if  it  had  not  been  actuaUy 
laid  before  them,  if  they  had  any  reason  to  suspect  thfd) 
such  corruptions  existed,  tbey  were  hound  by  this  order  to 
make  an  active  inquiry  into  them.  Upon  that  day  (llth 
March,  1775)  nothing  further  passed ;  and,  on  the  part  of 
Mr-  Hastings,  that  chai^,  as  far  as  we  can  find,  might  have 
^__j         ^  j.jj^  reoorda  tor  eYer.  without  his  manng  tbe 
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BDialleei  obaeiratiou  iipon  it,  or  taking  any  one  atep  to  clear 
his  own  character.  But  Nimdcomar  was  not  so  inattentive 
to  hia  duties  as  an  accuser,  as  Mr.  Haatinga  was  to  kis  duties 
aa  an  inquirer  ;  for  without  a  momect'e  delay,  upon  the  first 
board  day,  two  days  after,  Nundcomor  came  and  delivered 
the  foUowiog  letter : 

"  I  had  the  honour  to  lay  before  you,  in  a  letter  of  the 
11th  instant,  an  abstracted  but  true  account  of  the  honour- 
able governor  in  the  course  of  his  administration.  What  ia 
there  written  1  meau  not  the  least  to  alter;  far  from  it.  I 
have  the  strongest  written  vouchers  to  produce  in  support 
of  what  I  have  advanced;  and  I  wish  and  entreat,  for  mj'' 
honour's  sake,  that  you  will  suffer  uie  to  appear  before  you, 
to  estabhsh  the  fact  by  an  additional  incontestable  evidence." 

My  lords,  I  will  venture  to  say,  if  ever  there  was  an  ac- 
cuser that  appeared  well  and  witn  weight  before  any  court, 
it  was  this  man.  He  does  not  shrink  from  his  charge  ;  he 
offered  to  meet  the  person  he  charged,  tace  to  face,  and  to 
make  good  hia  charee  by  his  own  evidence,  and  further  evi- 
dence that  he  shouTd  produce.  Tour  lordahipa  have  also 
seen  the  conduct  of  Mr.  ilastings  on  the  first  day ;  you  have 
seen  his  acquiescence  under  it ;  you  have  seen  the  suspicion 
he  endeavoured  to  raise.  Now,  before  I  proceed  to  what 
Mr.  Hastings  thought  of  it,  I  must  remark  upon  this  accusa^ 
tion,  that  it  is  a  specific  a^^usation,  coming  from  a  person 
knowing  the  very  transaction,  and  known  to  be  concerned 
in  it;  that  it  was  an  accusation  in  writing,  that  it  was  an 
accusation  with  a  signature,  that  it  was  an  accusation  with  a 
person  to  make  it  good,  that  it  was  made  before  a  competent 
authority,  and  made  before  an  authority  bound  to  inquire 
into  such  accusation.  When  he  comes  to  produce  hia  evi- 
dence, he  tells  you,  first,  the  sums  of  money  given,  the 
species  in  which  they  were  given,  the  very  bags  in  which 
they  were  put,  the  exchange  that  waa  made  by  reducing 
them  to  the  standard  money  of  the  country ;  he  namea  all 
the  persona  through  whose  hands  the  whole  transaction 
went,  eight  in  number,  besides  himself,  Munoy  Begum,  and 
GoordasB,  being  eleven,  all  referred  to  in  this  transaction.  I 
do  believe  that,  since  the  beginning  of  the  world,  there 
never  was  an  accusation  which  was  more  deserving  of  in- 
B^piiry,  because  there  never  was  an  accusation  wJiich  put  a 
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false  accuser  in  a  worse  eituation,  and  that  put  an  honed' 
defendant  in  a  better ;  for  there  was  every  meana  of  cot 
lation— everj"  means  of  comparison — every  means  of  crosK 
eiamining — every  means  of  control.  There  waa  even 
way  of  sifting  evidence,  in  which  evidence  could  be  sifted 
Eleven  witnesses  to  the  transaction  are  referred  to ;  all  tint, 
particulars  of  the  payment,  eveij  circumstance  that  coul^ 
give  the  person  accused  the  advantage  of  showing  the  ftlsei 
hood  of  the  accusation,  were  specified.  General  accusationt; 
may  be  treated  aa  calumnies,  but  particular  accusations,  lik» 
these,  afl'ord  the  defendant,  if  innocent,  every  possible  meaiH- 
for  making  hia  defence ;  therefore  the  very  making  no  de- 
fence at  all  would  prove,  beyond  all  doubt,  a  consciousness; 
of  guHt. 

The  neit  thing  for  your  lordships'  consideration  is  tbS; 
conduct  of  Mr.  Hastings  upon  this  occasion.  You  would, 
imagine  that  he  would  have  treoted  the  accusation  with  t, 
cold  and  manly  disdain  ;  that  he  would  have  challenged  anj . 
defied  inquiry,  and  deaired  to  see  hia  accuser  fece  to  fece. 
This  is  what  any  man  would  do  in  such  a  situation.  I  can 
conceive  very  well,  that  a  man  composed,  firm,  and  collected 
in  himself,  conscious  of  not  only  integrity,  but  known  inle.. 
grity, — conscious  ofa  whole  life  beyond  the  reach  of  suspicioDi 
— that  a  man  placed  in  such  a  situation  might  oppose  general  i 
character  to  general  accusation,  and  stand  collected  in  him- 
self, poised  on  hia  own  base,  and  defying  all  the  calumnies 
in  the  world.  But  as  it  shows  a  great  and  is  a  proof  of  K  i 
Tirtuoua  mind  to  deapise  calumny,  it  is  the  proof  of  a  guilty 
mind  to  despise  a  specific  accusation,  when  made  before  a 
competent  authority,  and  with  competent  means  to  prove  itr. 
Aa  Mr.  Hastings's  conduct  was  what  no  man  living  expectedi. 
I  will  venture  to  say,  that  no  expreaaion  can  do  it  justice  hut 
hia  own.  Upon  reading  the  letter,  and  a  motion  being  made 
that  Eajah  Nundcomar  be  brought  before  the  board  to  prove 
the  charge  against  the  Governor- General ; 

The  Governor- General  enters  the  following  minute  : — 
"  Before  the  question  ia  put,  1  declare  that  I  vdU  not  aiif- 
fer  Nundcomar  to  appear  before  the  board  aa  my  accuser.  I 
know  what  belongs  to  the  dignity  and  character  of  the  fiist 
member  of  this  administration.  I  will  not  ait  at  this  board 
^he  character  of  a  criminal,  nor  do  I  acknowledge  As 
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f  tbiB  board  to  be  my  judgea,  I  am  reduced  on 
this  occsBion  to  make  the  detlaratioD,  that  I  look  upon  Ge- 
neral Clavering,  Colonel  Monaon.  and  Mr.  Francis,  aa  my  ac- 
cusers. I  cannot  prove  this  in  the  direct  letter  of  the  law, 
but  in  my  conscience  I  regard  them  as  such,  and  I  will  give 
my  reasons  for  it.  On  their  arrival  at  this  place,  and  on  the 
first  formatioa  of  the  council,  they  thought  proper  to  take 
immediate  and  decisive  measures,  in  contradiction  and  for 
the  repeai  of  those  which  were  formed  by  roe  in  conjunction 
with  tue  last  administration.  I  appealed  to  the  court  of  di- 
rectors from  their  acta.  Many  subaequent  letters  have  been 
transmitted  both  by  them  and  by  me  to  the  court  of  directors. 
By  me,  in  protestation  against  their  conduct ;  by  them,  in 
justification  of  it.  Quitting  this  ground,  they  since  appear 
to  me  to  have  choaen  other  modes  of  attack,  apparently  cal- 
culated to  difert  my  attention,  and  to  withdraw  that  of  the 
public  from  the  subject  of  our  first  differences,  which  regard- 
ed only  the  measurea  that  were  neceaaary  for  the  good  of  the 
service ;  to  attocks  directly  and  personally  levelled  at  me  for 
matters  which  tend  to  draw  a  personal  and  popular  odium 
upon  me :  and  fit  instruments  they  have  found  for  their  pur- 

E}sc,  Mr.  Joseph  Fowke,  Mahrajah  Kundcomar,  Boopnarain 
howdry,  and  the  fianny  of  Burdwan, 
"  It  appears  inconteatably  upon  the  records,  that  the 
charges  preferred  by  the  Eanny  againat  me  proceeded  from 
the  office  of  Mr.  Fowke ;  aU  the  papers  transmitted  by  her 
came  in  their  original  form  written  in  the  English  language, 
some  with  Persian  papers  of  which  they  were  supposed  to 
be  translations,  but  all  strongly  marked  with  the  character 
and  idiom  of  the  English  language.  I  appLed  on  Saturday 
last  for  Peraian  originals  of  some  of  the  papera  sent  by  her, 
and  I  was  refused :  1  am  justified  in  declaring  my  firm  belief 
that  no  such  originals  exist. 

"  With  respect  to  Nundcomar's  accusations,  they  were  de- 
livered by  the  hands  of  Sir.  Francis,  who  haa  declared  that 
he  was  eiilled  upon  by  Baiah  Nundeoraar,  as  a  duty  belong- 
ing to  his  office  as  a  councillor  of  this  State,  to  lay  tne  packet 
which  contained  them  before  the  hoard.  That  he  conceived 
that  he  could  not,  consistent  with  his  duty,  refuse  such  a 
letter  at  the  instance  of  a  person  of  the  Hajah's  rank,  and 
i  accordingly  receive  it,  and  laid  it  before  tbe  board ;  dfr 
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claring  at  the  aame  time,  that  he  was  unacquainted  with  tht 
contents  of  it.  I  believe  that  the  court  of  direetorB,  and 
those  to  whom  these  proceedings  shall  be  made  known,  will, 
think  dlQerentiy  of  this  action  of  Mr.  Fivncis  :  that  !Niind*: 
comar  was  guilty  of  great  insolence  and  diarespeet  in  the" 
demand  which  he  made  of  Mr.  Prancis  ;  and  that  it  was  aak 
a  duty  belonging  to  the  office  of  a  councillor  of  this  State  tA. 
make  htmself  the  carrier  of  a  letter,  which  would  have  been 
much  more  properly  committed  to  the  hands  of  a  peon  or 
hircarra,  or  delivered  by  the  writer  of  it  to  the  secretary  him- 
self. 

"  Mr.  Francis  has  acltnowledged,  that  he  apprehended  ill 
general  that  it  contained  some  charge  against  me.  If  the 
charge  was  false,  it  was  a  libel ;  it  might  have  been  false  fi» 
anything  that  Mr.  Francis  could  know  to  the  contrary,  since 
he  WQB  unacquainted  with  the  contents  of  it.  In  thb  iih- 
atance,  thereiore,  he  incurred  the  hazard  of  presenting  alibd'' 
to  the  boaj^  ;  this  was  not  a  duty  belonging  to  his  c^ce  as  ' 
a  councillor  of  this  State.  I  must  further  inform  the  board, 
that  I  have  been  long  since  acquainted  with  Nundcomar'a 
intentions  of  mating  this  attack  upon  me.  Happily  Nnndi 
comar,  among  whose  talents  for  intrigue  that  oi'  secrecy  is 
not  the  first,  baa  been  ever  too  ready  to  make  the  first  pub- 
lication of  his  own  intentions.  I  wt^  shown  a  paper  contain- 
ing many  aeeusationa  against  me,  which  I  was  told  wu 
carried  by  Nundcomar  to  Colonel  Monaon,  and  that  be  him- 
self was  employed  for  aorae  hours  in  private  with  Colonel 
Monson,  explaining  the  nature  of  those  charges. 

"  I  mention  only  what  I  was  told  ;  but  as  the  rest  of  the 
report  which  was  made  to  me  corresponds  exactly  wi& 
what  haa  happened  since,  I  hope  I  shall  stand  acquitted  ta 
lay  superiors  and  to  the  world  in  having  given  so  much 
credit  to  it  as  to  bring  the  circumstance  upon  record.  I 
cannot  recollect  the  precise  titne  in  which  thia  ia  said  to 
have  happened,  but  I  believe  it  was  either  before  or  at  the 
time  of  the  despatch  of  the  Bute  and  Pacific.  The  charge 
has  since  undergone  some  alteration;  but  of  the  copy  c^tks 
paper  which  was  delivered  to  me,  containing  the  origina] 
charge,  I  caused  a  tranalation  to  be  made ;  when  suspecting 
the  renewal  of  the  subject  in  thia  doy's  consultation,  I 
brought  it  with  me,  and  I  deaire  it  may  be  recorded,  that 
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when  our  superiore,  or  tlie  world,  if  the  world  ia  to  be  made 
tlie  judge  ot  my  conduct,  shall  be  possessed  of  these  ma- 
terials, tliey  may,  by  comparing  the  supposed  original  and 
amended  list  of  accusations  preferred  i^aiuat  me  by  Nund- 
eomar,  judge  how  far  I  am  justified  in  the  credit  which  I 
cive  to  the  reports  above  mentioned.  I  do  not  mean  to  infer 
mmi  what  I  have  said,  that  it  makes  any  alteration  in  the 
nature  of  the  charges,  whether  they  were  delivered  imme- 
diately from  my  ostensible  accusers,  or  whether  they  came 
to  the  board  through  the  channel  of  patronage ;  but  it  is 
sufficient  to  authorize  the  conviction,  which  I  feel  in  my 
own  mind,  that  those  gentlemen  are  parties  in  the  accusa- 
tions, of  which  they  assert  the  right  of  being  the  judges. 
From  the  first  commencement  of  tnis  administration  every 
means  have  been  tried  both  to  deprive  me  of  the  legal  au- 
thority with  which  I  have  been  trusted,  and  to  proclaim  the 
acnihUation  of  it  to  the  world ;  but  no  instance  has  yet  ap- 
peared of  this  in  60  extraordinary  a  degree  as  in  the  question 
now  before  the  hoard.  The  chief  of  the  administration, 
your  superior,  gentlemen,  appointed  by  the  legislature  itsell", 
shall  I  sit  at  this  board  to  be  arraigned  in  the  presence  of  a 
wretch,  whom  you  all  know  to  he  one  of  the  basest  of  man- 
kind p  I  believe  I  need  not  mention  his  name ;  but  it  is 
Kundcomar.  Shall  I  sit  here  to  bear  men  collected  from  the 
dregs  of  the  people  give  evidence,  at  his  dictating,  against 
my  character  and  conduct?  I  will  not;  you  may  if  you 
please  form  yourselves  into  a  committee  for  the  investigatioa 
of  these  matters  in  any  manner  which  yon  may  think 
proper;  but  I  will  repeat,  that  I  will  not  meet  Nundcomar 
at  the  board,  nor  suffer  ^Nundcomar  to  be  examined  at  the 
board ;  nor  have  you  a  right  to  it,  nor  can  it  answer  any 
other  purpose  than  that  of  vilifying  and  insulting  me  to  in- 
Bist  upon  it. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  have  found  it  necessary  to  deliver  my  pen- 
timents  on  a  subject  of  so  important  a  nature  in  an  unpre- 
meditated minute  drawn  from  me  at  the  board,  which  I 
ebodld  have  wished  to  bave  had  leisure  and  retirement  (o 
have  enabled  me  to  espress  myself  with  that  degree  of  cau- 
tion and  esai?tness  which  the  subject  requires.  I  have  said 
nothing  hut  what  I  believe,  and  am  morally  certain,  I  shall 
jjand  justified  for  in  the  eyes  of  my  superiors  and  the  eyes  of 
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the  world ;  but  I  reserve  to  myself  the  liberty  of  adding  my 
further  sentiments  in  euch  a  manner  and  form  as  I  shoU  here- 
after judge  neceaeary." 

My  lords,  you  see  here  the  picture  of  Nimdcomar  drawn 
by  Mr.  Hastings  himself—you  see  the  huriTi  the  paasioii, 
the  precipitation,  the  coofusioD  into  which  Mr.  Haetings  ii 
thrown  by  the  perplexity  of  detected  guilt — joa  see,  my ' 
lorda,  that,  instead  of  defending  himself,  he  rails  at  his  ac- 
cuser in  the  moat  indecent  language,  calling  him  a  wretch, 
whom  they  all  knew  to  be  the  baseat  of  mankind ;  that  he 
rails  at  the  council  by  attributing  their  conduct  to  the  worst 
ofmotiTes;  that  he  rails  at  everybody,  and  declares  the  ac- 
cusation to  be  a  libel:  in  abort,  you  see  plainly  that  the 
man's  head  is  turned.  You  see  there  is  not  a  word  he  says 
upon  this  occasion  which  has  common  sense  in  it;  you  see 
one  great  leading  principle  in  it,  that  he  does  not  once  at> 
tempt  to  deny  the  charge ;  he  attempts  to  vilify  the  witneea, 
he  attempts  to  vilify  those  he  supposes  to  he  his  accuaers,  he 
attempts  to  vilify  the  council ;  he  lags  upon  the  accusation, 
he  mixes  it  with  other  accusations,  which  had  nothing  to  da 
with  it,  and  out  of  the  whole  he  collects  a  resolution,  to  da 
what  f  to  meet  his  adversary  and  defy  him  ?  No ;  that  he 
will  not  suffer  him  to  appear  before  him ;  he  says,  "  I  will  not 
ait  at  this  hoard  in  the  character  of  a  criminal,  nor  do  I  ac- 
knowledge the  board  to  be  my  judges." 

He  was  not  called  upon  to  acknowledge  them  to  be  hia 
judges:  both  he  and  they  were  called  upon  to  inquire  inta 
aU  corruptions  without  exception ;  it  was  nia  duty  not  merely 
not  to  traverse  and  oppose  them  while  inquiring  into  acts  of 
corruption,  but  he  was  bound  to  take  an  active  part  in  it ;  that 
if  they  had  a  mind  to  let  such  a,  thing  sleep  upon  their  re- 
cords, it  was  hia  duty  to  have  brought  forward  the  inquiry. 
They  were  not  his  judges,  they  were  not  bis  accuaera ;  they 
were  hia  fellow-labourera  in  the  inquiry  ordered  by  the  court 
of  directors,  their  masters,  and  by  which  inquiry  he  might  be 
purged  of  that  corruption  with  which  he  stood  chai^d. 

He  says,  Nundcomar  is  a  wretch,  whom  you  all  know  to  be 
the  basest  of  mankind.  I  believe  they  did  not  know  the  man 
to  be  a  wretch  or  the  basest  of  mankind :  but  if  he  was  a 
wretch,  and  if  he  was  the  basest  of  mankind,  if  he  was  guilty 
of  .all  the  crimes  with  which  we  charge  Mr,  Hastings  (oA 
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one  of  which  was  ever  proved  againat  him),  if  any  of  your 
-ordships  were  to  have  the  miBfortuae  to  be  before  thia 
tribunal,  before  nay  in^ueat  of  the  House  of  CommonB,  or 
any  other  inquest  of  this  nation,  would  you  not  say  that  it 
was  the  greatest  poaaible  advantage  to  you  that  the  man  who 
accused  you  was  a  miscreant,  the  vilest  and  basest  of  man- 
kind, by  the  confession  of  all  the  world  ?  Do  mankind 
really  then  think  that  to  be  accused  by  men  of  honour,  of 
weight,  of  character,  upon  probable  charges,  is  an  advantage 
to  them,  and  that  to  be  accused  hy  the  basest  of  mankind  is 
a  disadvantage  ?  No ;  give  me,  if  ever  I  am  to  have  ac- 
cusers, miscreants,  as  he  calls  him — wretches,  the  basest  and 
vilest  of  mankind.  The  board  (says  he)  are  my  accusers ;  if 
they  were,  it  was  their  duty ;  but  they  were  not  his  accuaera, 
but  were  inquiring  into  matters  which  it  was  equally  his 
duty  to  inquire  into.  He  would  not  suffer  Nuudeomar  to  be 
produced,  he  would  not  suffer  Nundcomar  to  be  examined ; 
he  rather  suffered  such  an  accusation  to  stand  against  his 
name  and  character,  than  permit  it  to  be  inquired  into.  Do 
I  want  any  other  presumption  of  his  guilt  upon  such  an  oc- 
casioE  than  auch  a  conduct  aa  this  ?  This  man  whom  be  calls 
a  wretch,  the  basest  andvDest  of  mankind,  was  undoubtedly 
by  himself,  in  the  records  of  the  Company,  declared  to  be  one 
of  the  first  men  of  that  country,  everything  that  a  subject 
could  he,  a  person  itluatrioua  for  his  birth,  sacred  with  regard 
to  bis  caste,  opulent  in  fortune,  eminent  in  situation,  who 
bad  filled  the  very  first  offices  in  that  country  ;  and  that  he 
was,  added  to  aU  this,  a  man  of  most  acknowledged  talents, 
and  of  such  a  superiority  as  made  the  whole  people  of 
Bengal  appear  to  be  an  inferior  race  of  beings  compared  to 
him  :  a  man  whose  outward  appearance  and  demeanour  used 
to  cause  reverence  and  awe,  and  who  at  that  time  was  neap 
seventy  years  of  age,  which,  without  any  other  title,  generallT 
demands  respect  from  mankind.  And  yet  this  man  he  calls 
the  basest  of  mankind,  a  name  which  no  man  is  entitled  to 
caU  another  till  he  has  proved  something  to  justify  him  in  so 
doing;  and  notwithstanding  his  opulence,  hia  high  rank, 
station,  and  birth,  he  despises  him  and  will  not  suffer  him  to 
be  heard  aa  an  accuser  before  him.  I  will  venture  to  say 
that  Mr.  Hastings  in  so  doing,  whether  elevated  by  philo> 
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Bopliy  or  inflated  by  pride,  ia  not  like  the  rest  of  mankinj. 
We  do  know  that  iu  all  accunations  a  great  part  of  theii 
weight  and  authority  comes  trom  the  character,  the  eituft- 
tion,  the  name,  the  aeacription,  the  office,  the  dignity  of  the- 
persons  who  bring  them — mankind  are  so  innde — we  cajmot 
resiatthis  prejudiee;  and  it  has  weight,  and  ever  will  haw 
primd  facie  weight,  in  all  the  tribuiiala  in  the  world,  I^ 
therefore,  Rajali  Nuudeomai-  was  a  man  who  (tt  ia  not  de- 
grading  to  your  lordships  to  sny)  was  equal  in  nmk,  according 
to  the  idea  of  his  country,  to  any  peer  in  this  Mouse,  as  sacred 
OS  a  bishop,  of  ad  much  gravity  and  authority  aa  ajudge,  and 
who  was  prime  minister  in  the  country  in  which  he  Uveds 
with  what  face  can  Mr.  Hastings  call  this  man  a  wretch,  and 
say  that  he  will  not  sufler  him  to  be  brought  before  him  ?  H 
indeed,  joined  with  such  clrcum stances,  the  accuser  be  a 
person  of  bad  morals,  then  I  admit  those  bad  morals  tai» 
away  from  their  weight :  hut,  for  a  proof  of  that,  you  must 
have  some  other  grounds  than  the  charges  and  the  railing  irf 
the  culprit  againat  him. 

1  might  say,  that  hia  passion  ia  a  proof  of  his  guilt,  and 
there  is  an  action  which  is  more  odious  than  the  crimes  he 
attempts  to  coTer,_/cir  he  hat  murdered  thig  man  hy  the  handi 
qf  Sir  Elijah  Impey ;  and  if  his  counsel  should  be  unwise 
enough  to  endeavour  to  detract  from  the  credit  of  this  roan 
by  the  pretended  punishment  to  which  he  was  brought,  w8 
will  open  that  dreadful  scene  to  your  lordships ;  and  yow, 
will  see,  that  it  does  not  detract  from  his  credit,  bat  bnngi' 
an  eternal  stain  and  dishonour  upon  the  justice  of  Grait' 
Britain :  I  say  nothing  further  of  it.  As  he  stood  there,  b»  > 
he  gave  that  evidence  that  day,  the  evidence  was  to  be  rfr 
ceived  ;  it  stands  good,  and  is  a  record  against  Mr.  HastingSi 
with  this  addition,  that  he  would  hot  suffer  it  to  be  examineai 
He  railed  at  his  colleagues.  He  says,  if  the  charge  was  MbS 
they  were  guilty  of  a  libel.  No.  It  might  have  been  thtl 
effect  of  conspiracy,  it  might  be  punished  in  another  wayj 
but  if  it  waB  talae,  it  was  no  libel.  And  all  this  is  done  to 
discountenance  inquiry,  to  bring  odium  upon  hia  coUeagnea  , 
for  doing  their  duty,  and  to  prevent  that  inquiry  which  rontd 
alone  clear  his  character.  Mr.  Hastings  had  himself  fiiraobi 
ten  the  character  which  he  had  given  of  Nundcomar ;  Diit, 


he  Bays,  that  hia  colleagues  wet 
vitb  him,  and  knew  that  be  v 
mankind. 

But  before  T  read  to  you  the  character  which  Mr.  Hast- 
ings gare  of  him  when  he  recommended  him  to  the  presi- 
dency (to  succeed  Mahomed  Eeza  Kh£tn),  I  am  to  let  your 
lordships  imderatand  fully  the  purpose  for  which  Mr.  Hast- 
ings gave  it.  Upon  that  occasion  all  the  council,  whom  he 
stated  to  lie  under  suspicioo  of  being  bought  by  Mahomed 
Seza  Kb^n,  all  those  persons  with  one  voice  cried  out  against 
Nuudcomar ;  and  as  Mr.  Hastings  was  known  to  be  of  the 
faction  the  most  opposite  to  Nundcomar,  they  charged  him 
with  direct  iaconsistency  in  raising  Nundcomar  to  that  ex- 
alted trust ;  a  charge,  which  Mr.  Hustings  could  not  repel  any 
other  way  than  by  defending  Nundcomar.  The  weight  of 
theu?  objections  chiefly  lay  to  Nundcomar'a  pohtical  char- 
acter ;  his  moral  character  was  not  discussed  in  that  proceed- 
ing.    Mr.  Hastings  says, 

"The  president  does  not  take  upon  him  to  vindicate  the 
moral  character  of  Nundcomar ;  his  sentiments  of  this  man's 
former  political  conduct  are  not  unknown  to  the  court  of  di- 
rectors, who,  he  is  persuaded,  will  be  more  inclined  to  attri- 
bute his  present  countenance  of  him  to  motives  of  zeal  and 
fidelity  to  the  service,  in  repugnance  perhaps  to  hia  own  in- 
clinations, than  to  any  predilection  in  his  favour.  He  is  very 
well  acquainted  with  most  of  the  facts  alluded  to  in  the  minute 
of  the  majority,  having  been  a  principal  instrument  in  detect- 
ing them ;  nevertheless  he  thinks  it  but  justice  to  make  a  dis- 
tinction between  the  violation  of  a  trust  and  an  offence  com- 
mitted against  our  government  by  a  man  who  owed  it  no 
allegiance,  nor  was  indebted  to  it  for  protection,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  was  the  minister  and  actual  servant  of  a  master 
whose  interest  naturally  suggested  that  kind  of  policy  which 
sought,  by  foreign  aids  and  the  diminution  of  the  power  of 
the  Company,  to  raise  hia  own  consequence  and  to  reestablish 
his  authority.  He  has  never  been  charged  with  any  instance 
of  infidelity  to  the  Nabob  Meer  JafEer,  the  constant  tenor  of 
whose  politics,  from  his  first  accession  to  the  nizamut  till  his 
death,  corresponded  in  all  points  so  exactly  with  the  artiflcea 
which  were  detected  in  liisiniuister,  that  theymaybeas  fairly 
ascribed  to  the  one  as  to  the  other ;  their  immediate  object 
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waa  beyond  question  the  aggrandizement  of  the  former, 
tbough  the  latter  had  ultimately  an  equal  interest  in  their 
Bucceas.  The  opinion  which  the  Nabob  himself  entertained 
of  the  aerricea  aod  of  the  fidelity  of  Nundcoraar,  evidently 
appeared  in  the  distinguished  marks  which  he  continued  to 
abow  him  of  hia  favour  and  confidence  to  the  latest  hour  of 
hia  life. 

"  His  conduct  in  the  succeeding  administration  appeara 
not  only  to  have  been  dictated  by  the  same  principlea,  but, 
if  we  may  be  allowed  to  apeak  favourably  of  any-  meaaurea 
which  oppoaed  the  viewa  of  our  own  government,  and  aimed 
at  the  support  of  an  adverse  interest,  surely  it  was  not  only 
not  culpable,  but  even  praiaeworthy.  He  endeavoured,  tut 
appears  by  the  abstracts  before  us,  to  give  consequence  to 
hia  master,  and  to  pave  the  way  to  his  independence,  by  ob- 
taining a  firmaun  from  the  king  for  his  appointment  to  the 
subahahip  ;  and  he  opposed  the  promotion  of  Mahomed  SezA 
Kh&n,  because  he  looked  upon  it  as  a  supersession  of  the 
righta  and  authority  of  the  Nabob.  He  is  now  an  absoluta 
dependant  and  subject  of  the  Company,  on  whose  fiivour  he 
must  rest  all  his  hopes  of  future  advancement." 

The  character  here  given  of  him  is  that  of  an  eicellent 
patriot,  a  character  which  all  your  lordships  in  the  several 
situations  which  you  enjoy,  or  to  which  you  may  be  called, 
will  envy  ;  the  character  of  a  servant  who  stuck  to  his  mas- 
ter  againat  all  foreign  encroachmeata  ;  who  stuck  to  him  to 
the  last  hour  of  his  life,  and  had  the  dying  testimony  c  "  ' ' 
master  to  hia  aervicea. 

Could  Sir  John  Clavering,  could  Colonel  Monson,  could 
Mr,  Francis  know  that  this  man,  of  whom  Mr.  Haatings  had 
given  that  exalted  character  upon  the  records  of  the  Company, 
was  the  basest  and  vilest  of  mankind  ?  No  ;  they  ought  to 
have  esteemed  him  the  contrary ;  they  knew  him  to  be  a  nan 
of  rank,  they  knew  him  to  be  a  man  perhaps  of  the  first  capsp 
city  in  the  world ;  and  they  knew  that  Mr.  Haatings  had  given 
this  honourable  testimony  of  him  on  the  records  of  the  Com- 
pany but  a  very  little  time  before  ;  and  there  was  no  reason 
why  they  ahoiid  think  or  know,  as  he  expressed  it,  that  he 
was  the  basest  and  vilest  of  mankind.  From  the  aooount 
refore  of  Mr.  Haatinga  himself,  he  was  a  person  competent  E 
a  witness  fit  to  be  heard,  and  that  is  all  I  contend  I 
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for.  Mr.  Hastings  would  not  Lear  him,  he  would  net  suffer 
the  charge  he  had  produced  to  be  examined  into. 

It  has  been  shown  to  your  lordships,  that  Mr.  Hastiiigs 
employed  Kuiidcomar  to  inquire  into  the  conduct,  and  to  be 
theprmcipalmanagerof  a  prosecution  against  Mahomed  Eeza 
Khin.  Will  you  suffer  this  man  to  qualily  and  disqualily 
witnesses  and  proBecutors  agreeably  to  the  purposes  wiiich 
his  own  vengeance  and  corruption  may  dictate  in  one  case, 
and  which  the  defence  of  those  corruptions  may  dictate  in 
another  ?  "Waa  Nundcomar  a  person  fit  to  be  employed  in 
the  greatest  and  most  sacred  trueta  in  the  country,  and  yet 
Dot  ht  to  be  a  witness  to  the  sums  of  money  which  bo  paid 
Mr.  Hastings  for  those  trusts  ?  Was  Nundcomar  a  fit  wit- 
ness to  be  employed,  and  a  fit  person  to  be  used  in  the  pro- 
secution of  Mahomed  Keza  Khan,  and  yet  not  fit  to  be  em- 
ployed against  Mr.  Hastinga,  who  himself  had  employed  him 
in  the  very  prosecution  of  Mahomed  Keza  Kban  ? 

If  Nundcomar  waa  an  enemy  to  Mr.  Hastings,  he  was  an 
enemy  to  Mahomed  Eeza  KhSn ;  and  Mr.  Hastings  employed 
him  avowedly  and  professedly  on  the  records  of  the  Company 
on  account  of  the  very  qualiScation  of  that  enmity.  Waa 
he  a  wretch,  the  basest  of  mankind,  when  opposed  to  Mr. 
Hastings  ?  Waa  he  not  as  much  a  wretch,  and  as  much  the 
basest  of  mankind,  when  Mr.  Hastinga  employed  him  in  the 
proaecution  of  the  first  magistrate  and  Mabomedan  of  the 
first  descent  in  Asia  ?  Mr.  Hastinga  shall  not  qualify  and 
diaqualiiy  men  at  his  pleasure :  he  must  accept  them  such 
as  they  are  ;  and  it  is  a  presumption  of  his  guilt  accompany- 
ing the  charge  (which  I  never  will  separate  from  it),  that 
he  would  not  suffer  the  man  to  be  produced,  who  made 
the  accusation.  And  1  therefore  contend,  that,  as  the  accus- 
ation was  BO  made,  so  witneaaed,  so  detailed,  so  specific,  bo 
entered  upon  record,  and  bo  entered  upon  record  in  conse- 
quence of  the  inquiries  ordered  by  the  Company,  his  refusal 
and  rejection  of  inquiry  into  it  is  a  presumption  of  his  guilt. 

He  ia  full  of  his  idea  of  dignity.  It  la  right  for  every  man 
to  preserve  hie  dignity.  There  is  a  dignity  of  station,  which 
a  man  has  in  trust  to  preserve ;  there  ia  a  dignity  of  personal 
character,  which  every  man  by  being  made  man  is  bound 
to  preserve.  But  j^ou  see,  Mr.  Hastings's  idea  of  dignitr 
with  integrity  ;  it  baa  no  Ci 
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honest  fame;  it  haa  no  connexion  nith  the  repulation  wbidi 
he  is  bound  to  preserve.  What,  my  lords,  did  no  owe  nothing 
to  the  Compa,ny  that  had  appointed  him  P  Did  he  owe 
nothing  to  tne  legislature?  Did  he  owe  nothing  to  your 
lordships  and  to  the  HouKe  of  Cominons,  who  had  appointed 
him  ?  Did  he  owe  nothing  to  himself,  to  the  countiy  that 
bore'  him  P  Did  he  owe  nothing  to  the  world,  as  to  its 
opinion,  to  which  every  public  man  owes  a  reputation  ?  "What 
an  example  was  here  held  out  to  the  Company's  servants ! 

Mr.  Haetings  saya,  this  may  come  ioto  a  court  of  justice: 
it  will  come  into  a  court  of  juatii* ;  I  reserve  my  defence  on 
the  occasion  tUl  it  comes  into  a  court  of  justice,  and  hers  I 
make  no  opposition  to  it,     To  this  I  ans'^er,  that  the  Com- 

Eany  did  not  order  him  so  to  reserve  himself;  but  ordered 
im  to  be  an  inquirer  into  those  things.  Is  it  a  lesson  to  be 
taught  to  the  inferior  servants  of  the  Company,  that  provided 
they  can  escape  out  of  a  court  of  justice  by  the  back  doors 
and  sally-ports  of  the  law,  by  artifice  of  pleading,  by  those 
strict  and  rigorous  rules  of  evidence  which  have  been  estab- 
lished for  the  protection  of  innocence,  but  which  by  them 
might  be  turned  to  the  protection  and  support  of  guilt  i  and 
that  such  an  escape  is  enough  for  them  P  Tbat  an  Old  Bailey 
acquittal  is  enougn  to  establish  a  fitness  for  trust ;  and  if  a 
man  shaU  go  acquitted  out  of  such  a  court,  because  the  judges 
are  bound  to  acquit  him  against  the  conviction  of  their  own 
opinion,  when  every  man  in  the  market-place  knows  that  he 
is  guilty — that  he  is  fit  for  a  trust  ?  la  it  a  lesson  to  be  held 
out  to  the  servants  of  the  Company,  that  upon  the  first  in- 
quiry which  is  made  into  corruption,  and  that  in  the  highest 
trust,  by  the  persons  authorized  to  inquire  into  it,  he  uses 
all  the  powers  of  that  trust  to  quash  it ;  vilifying  his  col- 
leagues, vilifying  his  accuser,  abusing  everybody,  but  nerei 
denying  the  charge  F  His  associates  and  colleagues,  astonished 
at  this  conduct,  bo  wholly  unlike  everytbing  that  had  evM 
^peared  of  innocence,  request  him  to  consider  a  little  better. 
They  declare  they  are  not  his  accusers;  they  tell  him  they 
are  not  his  judges ;  that  they,  under  the  orders  of  the  Com* 
pany,  are  making  an  inquiry,  which  he  ought  to  make :  he  de- 
clares he  will  not  make  it.  Being  thus  driven  to  the  'wall, 
he  says,  Whv  do  you  not  form  yourselves  into  a  committee  ? 
I  won't  Bul^  these  proceedings  to  go  on  as  long  as  I  an 
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piKBent.  Mr.  Hastings  plainly  had  Ie  Tiew,  that  if  the  pro- 
ceedings had  beea  before  a  committee,  there  would  have  been 
ft  doubt  of  their  authenticity,  as  not  being  before  a  regular 
booj-d.  And  he  contended,  that  there  could  be  no  regular 
board  without  his  own  presence  in  it :  a  poor  miserable 
scheme  for  eluding  this  inquiry;  partly  by  saying  that  it 
was  carried  on  when  he  was  not  present,  and  partly  by  deny- 
ing the  authority  of  this  board. 

I  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  great  question  that 
aroae  upon  the  (Governor- General 'a  readution  to  diaaolve  a 
board,  whether  the  board  haye  a  right  to  ait  afterwards ;  it  ia 
enough  that  Mr.  Haatinga  would  not  suffer  them  as  a  coun- 
cil to  eiamine  into  what  as  a  council  they  were  bound  to  ei- 
amine  into.  He  abaolutely  declared  the  council  diasolved, 
when  they  did  not  accept  his  committee ;  for  which  they  had 
many  good  reasons,  as  I  shall  ahow  in  reply,  if  necessary, 
and  which  he  could  have  no  one  good  reason  for  propoaing — 
he  then  declares  the  council  disaolred.  The  council,  who  did 
not  think  Mr.  Haatinga  had  a  power  to  diaaolve  them  while 
proceeding  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty,  went  on  as  a 
council:  they  called  in  Nundcomar  to  aupport  his  charge; 
Mr.  Hastings  withdrew.  Nundcomar  waa  aaked,  what  he 
had  to  aay  further  in  support  of  his  own  evidence.  Upon 
which  he  produces  a  letter  from  Munny  Begum,  the  dancing 
girl  that  I  have  spoken  of,  in  which  she  gives  hira  directions 
and  instructions  relative  to  his  conduct  in  every  part  of  those 
bribes  ;  by  which  it  appears,  that  the  corrupt  agreement  for 
her  ofEce  was  made  with  Mr.  Haatinga  through  Nundcomar, 
before  he  had  quitted  Calcutta:  it  points  out  the  execution 
of  it,  and  tlie  manner  in  which  every  part  of  the  sum  was 
paid;  one  Ijtck  by  herself  in  Calcutta;  one  lack  which  ahe 
ordered  Nundcomar  to  borrow,  and  which  he  did  borrow ; 
and  a  lack  and  a  half,  which  were  given  to  hira,  Mr.  Hastings, 
besidea  thia  purchase-money,  under  colour  of  an  entertain- 
ment. This  letter  was  produced,  translated,  examined,  criti- 
ciaed,  proved  to  be  sealed  with  the  seal  of  the  Begum,  acknow- 
ledged to  have  no  marka  but  thoae  of  authenticity  upon  it ; 
and,  as  such,  was  entci'ed  upon  the  Company's  records,  con- 
firming and  supporting  the  evidence  of  Nundcomar,  part  by 
part,  and  circumstance  by  etrcumatance.  And  I  am  to  re- 
mark, that  since  this  document,  so  delivered  in,  has  nerer 
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been  litigated  or  controverted  in  the  truth  of  it,  from  that 
day  to  this,  by  Mr.  Haatinga ;  so,  if  there  waa  no  more  testi- 
mony,  here  is  enough  upon  thia  btisioesB.  Your  lordahipa 
wili  remark,  that  this  charge  consisted  of  two  parts :  two 
laeka  that  were  given  explicitly  for  the  corrupt  purchase  of 
the  office ;  and  one  lack  and  a  half  given  in  reaUty  for  tha 
same  purpose,  but  under  the  colour  of  what  ia  called  an  en> 
tertainment. 

Now  in  the  course  of  these  proceedings  it  was  thought 
necessary  that  llr.  Hastings's  banyan,  Cantoo  Baboo  (a 
name  your  lordships  will  he  well  acquainted  with,  imd  who 
■was  the  miniater  in  this  and  aU  the  other  transactiona  of  Mi. 
Hastings),  ahould  be  called  before  the  board  to  explain  sorae 
circumstances  in  the  proceedings.  Mr.  Hastings  ordered  hi» 
banyan,  a  native,  not  to  attend  the  sovereign  board  appointed 
by  parliament  for  the  government  of  that  country,  oud  di" 
rected  to  inquire  into  transactions  of  this  nature.  He  tbuR 
taught  the  natives  not  only  to  disobey  the  orders  of  the  court 
of  direetora,  enforced  by  an  act  of  parliament,  but  he  taught 
bis  own  servant. to  disobey,  aud  ordered  him  not  to  appeal 
before  the  hoard.  Quarrels,  duels,  and  other  miachieie  aroae. 
In  short,  Mr.  Hastings  raised  every  power  of  heaven  and  of 
hell  upon  this  subject,  but  in  vain  :  the  inquiry  went  on. 

Mr.  Haatinga  does  not  meet  Nundcomor,  be  was  a&aid  of 
him ;  but  he  was  not  negligent  of  hia  own  defence,  for  he 
flies  to  the  supreme  coin^  of  justice ;  he  there  ^osecuted 
an  inquiry  against  Hundcomar  for  a  cooapiraey.  Failing  in 
that,  he  made  other  attempts,  and  disabled  Nundcomar  mw 
appearing  before  the  board  by  having  him  imprisoned,  and 
thus  utterly  crippled  that  part  of  the  prosecution  ag^onat 
him.  But  aa  guilt  is  never  able  thoroughly  to  escape,  it  did 
BO  happen  that  the  council  finding  monatrous  deficiendea  in 
the  Begum'a  affaira, — finding  the  NaboVa  allowance  totallr 
squandered,  that  the  moat  sacred  pensions  were  left  unpaiai. 
that  nothing  but  diaorder  and  coniuaion  reigned  in  all  hia  a&' 
fairs,  that  the  Nabob's  education  was  neglected,  that  he  oonld' 
scarcely  read  or  write,  that  there  was  scarcely  any  mark  at. 
a  man  left  in  him,  except  those  which  nature  had  at  first  im-: 

Erinted, — I  say,  all  theae  abuaea  being  produced  in  a  boAf' 
efore  them,  they  thought  it  necessary  to  send  up  to  inquires 
into  them.     And  a  considerable  deficiency  or  embezzlemeiA 
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mppeariug  in  the  Munny  Begum's  account  of  the  young  Na- 
bob's stipend,  fliiB  voluntarily  declared,  by  a  writing  uiidej' 
her  sea!,  that  she  had  given  £15,000  to  Mr.  Haatinga  for  an 
entertainment. 

Mr.  Hastings,  finding  that  the  charge  must  come  fully 
against  him,  contrived  a  plan  (which  your  lordships  will  see 
the  effet'ts  of  presently) ,  and  this  was  to  confound  this  lack 
and  a  half,  or  £15,000,  with  the  two  lacks  given  directly 
aud  speciSeally  as  a  bribe ;  intending  to  avail  himself  of  this 
finesse  whenever  any  payment  waa  to  be  proved  of  the  two 
lacks,  which  he  knew  would  be  proved  against  him,  and 
which  he  never  did  deny:  and  accordingly  your  lordships 
will  find  soma  confusion  in  the  proofs  of  the  payment  of 
"rhoae  suras.  The  receipt  of  two  lacks  is  proved  by  Nund- 
somar,  proved  with  all  the  meana  of  detection  which  I  have 
stated ;  the  receipt  of  the  lack  and  a  half  is  proved  by  Mun- 
ny Begum's  letter,  the  authenticity  of  which  waa  estahlisbed 
and  never  denied  by  Mr.  Hastings.  In  addition  to  these 
proofs,  Eajah  Goordass,  who  had  the  management  of  the  Na- 
bob's treasury,  verbally  gave  an  account  perfectly  corre- 
sponding with  that  of  Nundcomar  and  the  Munny  Begum's 
letter ;  and  he  afterwards  gave  in  writing  an  attestation, 
which  in  every  point  agrees  correctly  with  the  others.  So 
that  there  are  three  witnesses  upon  this  buaiuess.  And  he 
shall  not  disqualify  Eajah  Goordass,  because,  whatever  cha- 
racter he  thought  fit  to  give  Nundcomar,  he  has  given  the 
beat  of  characters  to  Rajah  Goordass,  who  was  employed  by 
Mr.  Hastings  in  occupations  of  trust ;  and  therefore  any  ob- 
jeutions  to  his  competency  cannot  exist.  Having  got  thus 
far,  the  only  thing  that  remained  was  to  eiamiQe  the  records 
of  the  public  offices,  and  see  whether  any  trace  of  these 
transactions  was  to  be  found  there.  These  offices  had  beoa 
thrown  into  confusion  in  the  manner  you  will  hear ;  but, 
upon  strict  inquiry,  there  was  a  ghontiuter,  or  office  paper,  pro- 
duced, from  which  it  appears  that  the  officer  of  the  treasury 
having  brought  to  the  Nabob  an  account  of  one  lack  and  a 
half  which  he  said  had  been  given  to  Mr.  Hastings,  desired 
to  know  from  him  under  which  head  of  expense  it  should  be 
iintered;  and  that  he,  the  Nabob,  desired  him  to  put  it  under 
the  head  of  expenses  for  entertaining  Mr.  Hastings.  If  tliere 
^-  had  been  a  head  of  entertainment  established,  as  a  regular  M 
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affiur,  tlie  officer  would  uever  have  gone  to  the  Nabob  and 
naked  under  what  name  to  enter  it ;  but  he  found  an  invgu- 
lar  affair,  and  he  did  not  know  what  head  to  put  it  under. 
And  from  the  wliole  of  the  proeeedinga  it  appears,  that  three 
lacks  and  a  half  were  paid, — two  lacks  by  way  of  bribe,  one 
lack  and  a  half  under  the  colour  of  an  entertainment.  Mr. 
Hastings  endeavours  to  invalidate  the  first  obliquely,  not  di- 
rectly, for  he  never  directly  denied  it :  and  he  partly  admits 
the  second,  in  hopes  that  all  the  proof  of  paymeut  of  the  lint 
charge  should  be  merged  and  confounded  in  the  second. 
And  therefore  your  iordahipa  wiU  aee  from  the  beginning  of 
that  buHinesB  till  it  came  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Smith,  his 
agent,  then  appearing  in  the  name  and  character  of  agent 
and  solicitor  to  the  Company,  that  this  was  done  to  give  some 
appearance  and  colour  to  it  by  a  false  representation,  as  your 
lordships  will  see,  of  every  part  of  the  transactions. 

The  proof  then  of  the  two  lacks  rests  upon  tiie  evidence 
of  Nnadcoinar,  the  letter  of  Munuy  Befjum,  and  the  evidence 
of  Kajah  Goordaas.  The  evidence  of  the  lack  and  a  half  by 
way  of  entertainment,  was  at  first  the  same ;  and  afterwards 
begins  a  series  of  proofs  to  which  Mr.  Hastings  has  himself 
helped  us.     For  m  the  first  place  he  produces  this  office 

Eaper  in  support  of  hia  attempt  to  eatabliali  the  confusion 
etween  the  payment  of  the  two  lacks  and  of  the  lack  and 
a  half.  He  did  not  himself  deny  that  he  received  a  lack 
and  a  half,  because  with  respect  to  that  lack  and  a  half  he 
had  founded  some  principle  of  justification.  Accordingly 
this  office  paper  aeserts  and  proves  this  lack  and  a  half  to 
have  been  given,  in  addition  to  the  other  proofs.  Then 
Munny  Begura  heraelf  is  inquired  of.  There  is  a  commission 
appointed  to  go  up  to  her  residence ;  and  the  fact  is  proved 
to  the  satisfaction  of  Mr,  Goring,  the  commisaioner.  The 
Beyum  had  put  a  paper  of  accounts,  through  her  son,  into 
his  hands,  which  sliall  be  given  at  your  lordships'  bar,  in 
which  shu  expressly  said  that  slie  gave  Mr.  Hastings  a  lack 
and  a  half  for  entertainment.  But  Mr.  Hastings  objecta  to 
Mr.  Goring's  evidence  upon  this  occasion.  He  wanted  to 
supersede  Mr.  Goring  in  the  inquiry ;  and  he  accordingly 
appoints,  with  the  consent  of  the  conueil,  two  creatures  ol 
his  own  to  go  and  assist  in  that  inquiry.  The  question  whieh 
be  directs  these  commissioners  to  put  to  Munny  Begum  is 
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Una  : — "  Waa  the  sum  of  money  cliarged  hy  you  to  be  givtia 
tn  Mr.  Hastiugs,  given  under  on  idea  a(  entertain  meot, 
iniBtomary,  or  upon  what  other  ground,  or  for  what  other 
reason  P  "  He  also  desirea  the  following  questions  may  be 
proposed  to  the  Begum ; — "  Was  any  application  made  to 
you  for  the  account  which  you  have  delivered  of  three  lacks 
and  a  half  of  rupees,  said  to  have  been  paid  to  the  governor 
and  Mr.  Middleton;  or  did  you  deliver  the  account  of  your 
own  free  will  aud  unsolicited?  " 

My  lords,  you  see  that  with  regard  to  the  whole  three 
lacks  and  a  half  of  rupees  the  Begum  had  given  an  account 
which  tended  to  conlirm  the  payment  of  them ;  but  Mr. 
Hastings  wanted  to  invalidate  that  account  by  supposing  she 
gave  it  under  restraint.  The  second  questiou  is — ■"  In  what 
manner  was  the  application  made  to  you,  and  by  whom  ?  " 
But  the  principal  question  ia  this,  "  On  what  account  was 
the  one  lack  and  a  half  given  to  the  Governor- General,  which 
you  have  laid  to  his  account?  "VVas  it  in  consequence  of 
any  requisition  from  him,  or  of  any  previous  agreement,  or 
of  any  eatahlished  usage  ?  "  When  a  man  asks  concerning 
a  sum  of  money  charged  to  be  given  to  hira  by  another  per- 
son, on  what  account  it  was  given,  he  does  indirectly  aJmit 
that  that  money  actually  was  paid,  and  wants  to  derive  a 
justification  from  the  mode  of  the  payment  of  it ;  and  ac- 
cordingly that  inference  was  drawn  from  the  question  so  sent 
up,  and  it  served  as  an  instruction  to  Munny  Begum ;  and 
her  answer  was  that  it  was  given  to  him  as  an  ancient  usage 
and  custom,  for  an  entertainment,  So  that  the  fact  of  the 
gift  of  the  money  is  ascertained  by  the  question  put  by  Mr. 
ifoBtinga  to  her,  and  her  answer.  And  thus  at  last  comes 
his  accomplice  in  this  husiuess,  and  gives  the  fullest  testi- 
mony to  the  lack  and  a,  half. 

I  must  beg  leave,  before  I  go  further,  to  state  the  circum- 
stances of  the  several  witnesses  examined  upon  this  business. 
They  were  of  two  kiuds :  voluntary  witnesses,  and  accom- 
plices forced  by  inquiry  and  eiaminution  to  discover  their 
own  guilt.  Of  the  first  kind  were  Nundcomar  and  Eajah 
Gooraaas ;  these  were  the  only  two  that  can  be  said  to  be 
voluntary  in  the  busineHS,  and  who  gave  their  information 
without  much  fear,  though  the  last  unwillingly  and  wit.li 
full  sense  of  the  danger  of  doing  it 
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TLe  other  was  the  evidence  of  his  accomplici 
Begun),  wrung  from  ber  by  the  force  of  truth,  in  which  gbV  ] 
confeBsed  that  she  gave  the  luck  aod  a  half,  and  juHtifies  it 
upon  the  ground  of  its  being  a  customary  entertainment. 
Besides  tbia,  there  is  the  evidence  of  Chittendur,  who  was 
one  of  Mr.  Kastings'a  instruments,  and  one  of  the  Begum's  I 
serfants.  He,  being  prepared  to  confound  the  two  lacfci  '' 
with  the  one  lack  and  a  half,  says  upon  his  examination, 
that  a  lack  and  a  half  was  given  ;  but  upon  examining  into 
the  particulars  of  it,  he  proves  that  the  sum  he  gave  was  two 
lacks,  and  not  a  lack  and  a  half;  for  he  s^a,  that  there 
was  a  dispute  about  tbe  other  bajf  lack.  Nundcomar  d&- 
maoded  interest,  which  the  Begum  was  unwilling  to  allow, 
and  consequently  that  half  lack  remained  unpaid.  Now  thia 
half  lack  can  be  no  part  of  the  lack  and  a  half,  which  is  tid- 
mitted  on  all  hands,  and  proved  by  the  whole  body  of  co: 
current  teatimony,  to  have  been  given  to  Mr.  Hastings  in  oi 
tumping  sum.  Wlien  Chittendur  endeavours  to  confound  it 
with  the  lack  and  a  half,  he  clearly  establishee  the  fact  that 
it  was  a  parcel  of  the  two  lacks ;  and  thus  bears  evidence, 
in  attempting  to  prevaricate  in  favour  of  Mr.  Hastings,  that 
one  lack  and  a  half  was  paid,  which  Mr.  Hastings  is  villiag 
to  allow  ;  but  when  he  enters  into  the  particulars  of  it,  be 
proves  by  the  subdivision  of  the  payment,  and  by  the  non» 
payment  of  part  of  it,  that  it  accords  with  the  two  lacks,  and 
ncrt)  with  the  lack  and  a  half. 

There  are  other  circuniatances  in  these  accounts  iigUy 
auxiliary  to  this  evidence.  The  lack  and  a  half  was  not 
only  attested  by  Eajah  Goordas,  by  the  Begum,  by  Chitten- 
dur, by  the  Begum  again  upon  Mr.  Hastings's  own  question ; 
indirectly  admitted  by  Mr.  Hastings,  proved  by  the  orders 
for  it  to  be  written  off  to  expense  (such  a  body  of  proof  aa 
perhaps  never  existed);  but  there  is  one  proof  still  remain- 
mg,  namely,  a  paper  which  was  produced  before  the  com- 
mitiiee,  and  whicn  we  shall  produce  to  your  lordships.  Itia 
an  authentic  paper  delivered  in  favour  of  Mr.  Hastings  by 
Major  Scott,  who  acted  at  that  time  as  Mr.  Hastings's  agent 
to  a  committee  of  the  House  ofCommons,  and  authentirated 
to  come  from  Munny  Begum  herselt  All  this  body  of  ^d- 
deuce  we  mean  to  produce ;  and  we  shall  prove,  first,  that 
B  received  the  two  lacks ;  and  secondly,  that  he  received 
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one  lack  and  a  half  under  the  name  of  entertainment.  With 
regard  to  the  lack  and  a  half,  Mr.  Hastings  ia  so  far  from 
controverting  it,  even  indirectly,  that  he  ia  obliged  to  estab- 
lish  it  by  testimoniea  produced  by  himeelt  in  order  to  einlt 
ill  that,  if  he  caD,  the  two  locka,  which  he  thinks  he  is  not 
■a  will         . 

I,  he  will  not  be  ad- 
vised to  coDteat,  but  whether  he  ia  or  no  we  ahall  load  bini 
with  it ;  we  shall  prove  it  beyond  nil  doubt.  But  there  are 
other  circumstaacea  further  auxiliary  ia  this  business,  which 
from  the  very  attempts  to  conceal  it  prove  beyond  doubt  the 
Iraudulent  atid  wicked  nature  of  the  tranaactios.  In  tbe  ac- 
count given  by  the  Begum,  a  lack  which  is  for  Mr.  Haat- 
iugs's  eutertainment  is  entered  in  a,  suapicioija  neighbour- 
hood ;  for  there  ia  there  entered  a  lack  of  rupees  paid  for 
the  soubahdary  sun&uda  to  the  Mogul  through  the  Bajah 
Sbitabroy.  Upon  looking  into  the  account,  and  comparing 
it  with  another  paper  produced,  the  firat  thing  we  find  ia,  that 
this  woman  charges  the  aum  paid,  to  be  a  aum  due;  and 
then  she  charges  thia  one  lack  to  have  been  paid  when  the 
Mogul  was  in  the  handa  of  the  Mahrattas,  when  all  commu- 
nicatiou  with  him  was  stopped,  and  when  Bajah  Sbitabrov, 
who  ia  auppoaed  to  have  paid  it,  was  under  confinement  m 
the  hands  of  Mr.  Hastinga.  Thus  she  endeavours  to  conceal 
the  lack  of  rupeea  paid  to  Mr.  Kasttnga. 

In  order  to  make  this  transaction,  which,  though  not  in 
itseli'  intricate,  is  in  some  degree  made  ao  by  Mr.  Hastings, 
dear  to  your  lordahips,  we  pledge  ouraelvea  to  give  to  your 
lordahipB,  what  muat  he  a  great  advantage  to  the  culprit  him- 
self, a  sjEabua — the  heads  of  ail  thia  charge,  and.  of  the 
proofc  tliemaelves,  with  their  references;  to  ahow  how  far 
the  proof  goea  to  the  two  lacks,  and  then  to  the  one  lack  and 
a  half  aingly :  this  we  shall  put  in  writing,  that  you  may 
not  depend  upon  the  fugitive  memory  of  a  tiling  not  ao  well, 
perhaps,  or  powerfully,  eipreesed  aa  it  ought  to  be ;  and  in 
order  to  give  every  advautage  to  the  defendant,  and  to  give 
every  facility  to  your  lordsSipa'  judgment;  and  thia  will,  1 
Relieve,  be  thought  a  clear  and  fair  way  of  proceeding.  Tour 
lordships  will  then  judge  whether  Mr.  Hastings's  conduct  at 
the  time — his  resisting  an  inquiry,  preventing  his  servant 
appearing  as  an  evidence,  disco  untenaactng  and  discouraging 
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his  coUeagueB,  raisins  every  obetruction  to  the  proseculipn, 
dissolving  the  council,  preventing  evidence,  and  deatroying  '' 
aa  far  as  lay  in  his  power  by  cullateral  means — be  not  iui 
such  presumptive  proofs  hb  give  double  force  to  all  the  posi- 
ti*e  proof  we  produce  against  him. 

The  lack  and  a  half,  I  know,  he  meana  to  support  upon 
the  custom  of  eutertaiumcut ;  and  your  lordsliips  will  judge 
whether  or  not  a  man,  who  was  ordered  and  had  covenanted 
never  to  take  more  than  £400,  could  take  £16,000  irndei 
colour  of  an  entertainment.  That  which  he  intends  to  pro- 
duce as  a  justification  we  eharge,  and  your  lordships  and  the 
world  will  think,  to  he  the  heaviest  aggravation  of  his  crime, 
And  after  esplaining  to  your  lordships  the  oircumstanoei 
under  which  this  justification  is  made,  and  leaving  a  juat 
impression  of  them  upon  your  minds,  I  shall  beg  your  lord- 
ships* indulgence  to  finish  this  member  of  the  business  to* 


wi-      1 
vm     J 


It  is  stated  and  entered  in  the  account,  that  an  entertain* 
ment  was  provided  for  Mr.  Hastings  at  the  rate  of  £200  a 
day.  He  staid  at  Moorshedabad  for  near  three  months ;  and 
thiiH  you  see  that  visits  &om  Mr.  Hastings  are  pretty  ex- 
pensive things :  it  is  at  the  rate  of  £73,0(K)  a  year  for  his 
entertainment.  We  find  that  Mr.  Middleton,  an  Sngliih 
gentleman  who  was  with  him,  received  likewise,  whether 
under  the  same  pretence  I  know  not,  and  it  does  not  signify, 
another  sum  equal  to  it ;  and,  if  these  two  gentlemen  had 
Htaid  in  that  country  a  year,  their  several  allowanceB  would 
have  been  £146,000  out  of  the  Nabob's  allowance  rf 
£160,000  a  year  :  they  would  have  eat  up  nearly  the  whole 
of  it.  And  do  you  wonder,  my  lords,  that  such  guests  and 
such  hosts  are  difficult  to  be  divided  ?  Do  you  wonder,  that 
such  visits,  when  so  well  paid  for  and  well  provided  for, 
were  naturally  loug  ?  There  is  hardly  a  prince  in  Europe 
who  would  give  to  another  prince  of  Europe  from  hia  royal 
hospitality  what  was  given  upon  this  occasion  to  Mr.  Haat- 
ings. 

Let  us  now  see  what  was  Mr.  Hastings's  businesa  dunng 
this  long  protracted  visit.  First,  he  teUa  you  that  he  came 
there  to  reduce  all  the  state  and  dignity  of  the  Nabob.  He 
tells  you  that  he  felt  no  compuuction  in  reducing  that  state; 
that  the  elephants,  the  menagerie,  the  stables,  all  went  with* 
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oat  mercy,  and  conseqiieatlT  ail  the  peraoua  concerned  in 
them  were  dismissed  also.  When  he  came  to  the  abolition 
of  the  peuBions,  he  saya,  "  I  proceeded  with  great  pain  irom 
the  reflection,  that  I  was  the  instrument  in  depriving  whole 
families,  all  at  once,  of  their  bread,  and  reducing  them  to  a 
state  of  penury ;  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  the  measure, 
1  endeavoured  to  execute  it  with  great  impartiality."  Here 
Lb  atatea  the  work  he  was  employed  in  when  he  took  this 
two  himdred  pounds  a  day  for  his  own  pay.  "  It  was  neces- 
sary to  begin  with  reforming  the  useless  servants  of  the 
court,  and  retrenching  the  idle  parade  of  elephants,  menage- 
ries, &c.,  which  loaded  the  civil  list.  This  coat  little  regret 
in  performing ;  but  the  resident,  who  took  upon  himself  the 
chief  share  in  this  business,  acknowledges  that  he  Buffered 
considerably  in  his  feelings  when  he  came  to  touch  on  the 
pension  list.  Some  hundreds  of  persona  of  the  ancient  no- 
bility of  the  country,  escluded,  under  our  government,  from 
almost  all  employments,  civil  or  military,  had  ever  since  the 
revolution  depended  on  the  bounty  of  the  Nabob ;  and  near 
ten  lacks  were  bestowed  that  way.  It  is  not  that  the  distri- 
bution was  always  made  with  judgment  or  impartial,  and 
much  room  was  left  for  a  reform ;  but  when  the  question 
was  to  cut  ofi'  entirely  the  greatest  part,  it  could  not  fail  to 
be  accompanied  with  circumstances  of  real  distress.  The 
resident  declares,  that  even  with  some  of  the  highest  rank 
he  could  not  avoid  discovering,  under  all  the  pride  of  eastern 
manners,  the  manifest  marks  of  penury  and  want.  There 
was,  however,  no  room  left  for  hesitation;  to  confine  the 
Nabob's  expenses  within  the  limited  sum,  it  was  necessary 
that  pensions  should  be  set  aside." 

Here,  my  Id  samn  ntto  execute  one  of  the  most 
dreadful  offie     tl    t  w  esecuted  by  man,  to  cut  off, 

as  he  says  him  If  w  th  a  bl  eding  heart  the  only  remaining 
allowance  mad  f  h  d  d  of  the  decayed  nobility  and  gen- 
try of  a  great  kmgd  m  dn  n  by  our  government  from  the 
offices  upon  wh  h  th  i  t  d.  In  this  moment  of  anxiety 
and  affliction,  wh  ,  h  .  ,  he  felt  pain  and  was  cut  to  tlie 
heart  to  do  it.  at  this  very  moment  when  he  was  turniiiif 
over  fourteen  hundred  of  the  ancient  mobility  and  gentry  of 
■'  "s  country  to  downright  want  of  bread,  just  at  that  mo- 

"t,  while  he  was  doing  this  act,  and  feeling  this  act  io 
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this  raanner,  from  the  collected  moraela  forced  from  tte 
mouth  of  that  indigent  and  famiebed  nobility  he  gorged  hid 
nwn  ravenoiiB  maw  with  an  allowance  of  £200  »  day  for 
hii  entertainment.  As  we  see  him  in  this  business,  this  n 
18  unlike  any  other :  he  ia  also  never  eorropt  but  h 
he  never  dines  without  creating  a  famine ;  he  does  not  t^e 
from  the  loose  superfluity  of  standing  greatness,  but  fillii 
upon  the  indigent,  the  oppressed,  and  ruined ;  he  takes  to 
himgelf  double  what  would  maintain  them.  His  is  unlike 
the  generous  rapacity  of  the  noble  eagle,  who  preva  upon  > 
living,  struggling,  reluctant,  equal  victim  ;  hia  is  like  that  of 
the  ravenous  vulture,  who  falls  upon  the  decayed,  the  aicklj, 
the  dying  and  the  dead,  and  only  aoticipatea  nature  in  the 
destruction  of  its  object.  Hia  cruelty  is  beyond  his  corrup- 
tion :  but  there  is  something  in  his  hypocrisy  -which  is  more 
terrible  than  his  cruelty ;  for  at  the  veiy  time  when  witii 
double  and  unsparing  hands  he  eiecutes  a  proscription,  and 
sweeps  off  the  food  of  hundreds  of  the  nobility  and  gently  of 
a  great  country,  his  eyes  overflow  with  tears ;  and  ne  tiirna 
the  precious  balm  that  bleeds  from  wounded  humanity,  and 
is  its  best  medicine,  into  fatal,  rancorous,  mortal  poison  to 
the  human  race. 

You  have  seen,  that  when  he  takes  £200  a  day  for  his  en* 
tertainment,  he  tella  you  that  in  this  very  act  he  ia  starring 
fourteen  hundred  of  the  ancient  nobility  and  gentry.  My 
lords,  you  have  the  blood  of  nobles,  if  not  you  have  the  blood 
of  men  in  your  veins ;  you  feel  aa  nobles,  you  feel  as  men. 
What  would  you  say  to  a  cruel  Mogul  esacter,  by  whom  after 
having  been  driven  from  your  estates,  driven  from  the  noble 
offices,  civil  and  military,  which  you  hold,  driven  from  ywir 
bishoprics,  driven  from  your  places  at  court,  driven  from  your 
offices  ae  judges,  and  after  having  been  reduced  to  a  misa^ 
able  flock  of  pensioners,  your  very  pensions  were  at  last 
itrested  from  your  mouths ;  and  who,  tbough  at  tlie  Yery  time 
when  those  pensions  were  wrested  from  you  he  deelaren  them 
to  have  been  the  only  bread  of  a  miserable  decayed  nobility, 
takes  hiinseif  £200  a  day  for  his  entertainment,  and  coQti* 
uues  it  till  it  amounts  to  £1S,000  ?  I  do  think  that  of  ^1 
the  corruptions  which  he  has  not  owned,  but  hns  not  denied, 
or  of  those  which  he  does  in  effect  own,  and  of  which  he 
brings  forward  the  evidence  himself,  the  taking  tnd  'Iniming 
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antler  colour  of  an  entertainment  is  ten  times  the  must  ne- 
liirioua. 

I  shnll  this  dfly  only  further  trouble  your  iordships  tii  ob- 
aerve  thnt  he  liaa  never  directly  denied  this  trnuBBction.  I 
have  tumbled  over  the  reeords,  1  have  looked  at  every  part 
to  Bee  whether  he  denies  it ;  he  did  not  deny  it  at  the  time, 
he  did  not  deny  it  to  the  court  of  directors ;  on  the  contrary, 
he  did  in  effect  acknowledge  it,  when  without  directly  ac- 
tnowledging  it  he  promised  them  a  full  and  liberal  explana- 
tion of  the  whole  transaction.  He  never  did  give  that  ex- 
plunation.  Parliament  took  up  the  huBineas ;  this  matter  was 
reported  at  the  end  of  the  eleventh  report.  But,  though  the 
House  of  Commons  had  thus  reported  it,  and  made  that  puh- 
lic  whieh  before  was  upon  the  Company's  records,  he  took 
no  notice  of  it.  Then  another  oceasion  arises :  he  comes 
before  the  House  of  Commons ;  he  knows  he  is  about  to  be 
prosecuted  for  these  very  corruptions  ;  he  well  knows  these 
charges  exist  against  him ;  he  maket)  hie  defence  (if  he  will 
allow  it  to  be  his  defence)  ;  but  though  thus  driven  he  did 
not  there  deny  it,  because  he  knew  that,  if  he  had  denied  it, 
it  could  be  proved  against  him.  I  desire  your  lordships  will 
look  at  that  paper  which  we  have  given  in  evidence,  and  see 
if  you  find  a  word  of  denial  of  it ;  there  is  much  discourse, 
mueh  folly,  much  insolence,  but  not  one  word  of  denial. 
Iten,  at  last,  it  came  before  this  tribunal  against  him.  I 
desire  to  refer  your  lordships  to  that  part  of  his  defence,  to 
the  article  in  which  this  bribe  is  specifically  charged;  he 
does  not  deny  it  there ;  the  only  thing  which  looks  like  a 
denial  is  one  sweeping  clause  inserted  (in  order  to  put  ua 
upon  the  proof),  that  all  the  charges  are  to  be  conceived  as 
denied ;  but  a  specific  denial  to  this  specific  charge,  in  no 
stage  of  the  business  from  beginning  to  end,  has  he  once 
made ;  and,  therefore,  here  I  close  that  part  of  the  charge 
which  relates  to  the  business  of  Nundcomar.  Tour  lordshipn 
wOl  see  such  a  body  of  presumptive  proof,  and  positive  proof, 
as  never  was  given  yet  of  any  secret  corrupt  act  of  bribery ; 
and  there  I  leave  it  with  your  lordships'  justice. 

I  beg  pardon  for  having  detained  you  so  long ;  but  your 
iordshipa  will  be  so  good  an  to  observe  that  no  burliness  ever 
was  covered  with  more  folds  of  iniquitous  artifice  than  this 
which  ia  now  brought  before  you. 
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(Ma.  BcHKE.) 

My  Lohds, — 'Wlien  I  last  had  the  honour  of  adclressiDg 
your  lordahips,  1  endeavoured  to  state  with,  aa  much  perspicu- 
ity as  the  nature  of  nn  intricate  affair  would  admit,  aud  at 
largely  as  iu  so  tutri:;ate  aa  afiiiir  was  cousiatent  with  the 
brevity  which  I  endeavoured  to  preserve,  the  proofs  which 
had  been  adduced  agaiflst  Warren  Haatings  upon  an  inquiry, 
inatituted  by  ao  order  of  the  court  of  directors,  into  the  cor- 
ruption and  peculatioa  of  persona  in  authority  ia  India. 
My  lords,  I  have  endeavoured  to  show  you  by  anterior  pre- 
sumptive proofs,  drawn  from  the  nature  and  circumstances 
of  the  acts  themselves  inferring  guilt,  that  such  actions  and 
such  conduct  could  be  referrible  only  to  one  cause,  name!?, 
eorrt^fioa.  I  endeavoured  to  show  you,  afterwards,  my  lor^  . 
what  the  specific  nature  and  extent  of  the  corrupticm.  was, 
as  far  as  it  could  be  folly  proved ;  and  lastly,  the  great  sa- 
tiafactory  presuiiiptiou,  which  attended  the  inquiry  with  re- 
gard to  Mr.  Hastings  ;  namely,  that  contrary  to  law,  contraTT 
to  iiis  duty,  contrai-y  to  what  is  owed  by  innocence  to  itselii 
Mr.  Hastings  resisted  that  inquiry,  and  employed  all  the 
power  of  his  office  to  prevent  the  exercise  of  it,  either  in 
himself  or  in  others.— These  presumptions  and  these  proob 
will  be  brought  before  your  lordships,  distinctly  and  in  order, 
at  the  end  of  this  opening. 

The  next  point  on  which  I  thought  it  necessary  to  pro- 
ceed was  relative  to  the  presumptions  which  his  subsequent 
conduct  gave  with  regard  to  his  guilt :  because,  my  lord*^ 
his  uniform  tenor  of  conduct,  such  as  must  attend  guilt, 
both  in  the  act,  at  the  time  of  the  inquiry,  and  subsequent 
to  it,  will  form  such  a  body  of  satisfactory  evidence  as,  I 
believe,  the  human  mind  is  not  made  to  resist.  My  lotig, 
there  is  another  reason  why  I  choose  to  enter  into  the  pre- 
•umptioiis  drawn  from  his  conduct  and  the  fact,  ti^inf  hit 
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conduct  in  twi.  parts,  if  it  may  be  so  espressed,  i 
and  commiggion,  in  order  that  your  lordsbips  shoujo  more 
fully  enter  into  the  conaequencea  of  this  syBtem  of  bribeiy. 
— But,  before  I  say  anything  upon  that,  I  wish  your  lorH- 
ahipB  to  be  apprized,  that  the  Commona,  in  bringing  this 
bribe  of  three  lacks  and  n  half  before  your  lordships,  do  not 
wish  by  any  means  to  have  it  understood  that  this  is  the 
wliole  of  the  bribe  that  waa  received  by  Mr.  Hastings  in 
eonsequence  of  delivering  up  the  whole  management  of  the 
government  of  the  country  to  that  improper  person  whom  he 
nominated  for  it. 

My  lords,  from  the  proofs  that  will  be  adduced  before  yon, 
there  is  great  probability  tliat  he  reeeived  yerv  nearly 
£100,000:  there  is  positive  proof  of  his  receiving  ±50,000; 
and  we  have  chosen  only  to  charge  him  with  that,  of  which 
there  is  such  an  accumulated  body  of  proof  as  to  leave  no 
doubt  upon  the  minds  of  your  lordships.  All  this  I  say, 
because  we  are  perfectly  apprized  of  the  sentiments  of  the 
public  upon  this  point ;  when  they  hear  of  the  enormity  of 
Indian  peculation,  when  they  see  the  acts  done,  and  compare 
them  with  the  bribes  received,  the  acts  seem  so  enormous, 
and  the  bribes  comparatively  so  Bmall,  that  they  can  hardly 
be  got  to  attribute  them  to  that  motive.  What  I  mean  to 
state  is  this,  that  from  a  collective  view  of  the  subject  your 
lordships  will  be  able  to  judge  that  enormous  oifences  have 
been  committed,  and  that  the  bribe  which  we  have  given  in 
proof  is  a  specimen  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  those  enor- 
mouH  bribes,  which  extend  to  much  greater  sums  than  we  are 
able  to  prove  before  you  in  the  manner  your  lordships  would 
like  and  espect. 

I  have  already  remarked  to  yonr  lordships,  that  after  this 
charge  was  brought  and  recorded  before  the  council,  in  spite 
of  the  resistance  made  by  Mr.  Hastings,  in  which  he  employ- 
ed all  the  power  and  authority  of  his  station,  and  the  whole 
body  of  his  partisans  and  associates  in  iniquity  dispersed 
through  every  part  of  these  provinces, — after  he  bad  taken  aU 
these  steps,  finding  himself  pressed  by  the  proof  and  pressed 
by  the  presumption  of  his  resistance  to  the  inquiry,  he  did 
think  it  necessary  to  make  something  like  a  defence.  Accord- 
ingly he  has  made  what  he  calls  a  justtlieation,  which  did  not 
fiousiat  in  the  denial  of  that  fact,  or  any  explanation  of  it. 
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Tlie  mode  he  took  for  his  defcmce  was  abuse  of  his  coUeogna^ 
abuse  of  the  witneaHes,  and  of  every  person  who  in  the  e& 
ecution  of  hia  duty  was  inquiring  into  the  fat't :  and  charging 
them  with  things  which  il'  true  were  by  no  means  aulficient 
to  support  him,  either  in  defending  the  acts  theniselres,  or  in 
the  criminal  means  he  used  to  prevent  inquiry  into  tbeoL 
His  design  was  to  mislead  their  minda,  and  to  carry  thent 
from  the  accusation  and  the  proof  of  it.  With  respect  to 
the  passion,  violence,  and  intemperate  heat,  with  which  he: 
charged  them,  they  were  proceeding  in  an  orderly,  regular 
manner ;  and  if  on  any  occasion  they  seem  to  break  out  into 
warmth,  it  was  in  consequence  of  that  resistance  which  ha 
made  to  them  in  what  your  lordships  I  believe  will  agres 
with  them  in  thinking  was  one  of  the  most  important  parts 
of  their  functions.  If  they  hod  been  intemperate  in  theip 
conduct,  if  they  had  been  violent,  passionate,  prejudiced 
against  him,  it  afforded  him  only  a  better  means  of  inskiii 
his  defence;  because,  though  in  a  rational  and  iudicious  mini 
the  intemperate  conduct  of  the  accuser  certainly  proves  no- 
thing with  regard  to  the  trith  or  falsehood  of  his  accusalitm,. 
yet  we  do  know  that  the  minds  of  men  are  so  constitute^ 
that  an  impro[>er  mode  of  conducting  a  right  thing  does  form 
some  degree  of  prejudice  against  it.  Mr.  Hastings,  therefor^ 
imable  to  defend  himself  upon  principle,  has  resorted  as  mucli 
as  he  possibly  could  to  prejudice.  And  at  the  same  time 
that  there  is  not  one  word  of  denial,  or  the  least  attempt  at 
a  refutation  of  the  charge,  be  has  loaded  the  records  wita  nil 
manner  of  minutes,  proceedings,  and  letters  relative  toeveiji 
thing  but  the  fact  itself.  The  great  aim  of  his  policy,  both 
then,  before,  and  ever  since,  has  been  to  divert  the  mind  <rf 
the  auditory,  or  the  persons  to  whom  he  addressed  himself 
from  the  nature  of  hia  cause,  to  some  collateral  circumstance 
relative  to  it — a  poliuy  to  which  he  hae  always  had  recoursej 
but  that  trick,  the  last  resource  of  despairing  guilt,  I  trust 
will  now  completely  fail  him. 

Sir.  Hastings,  however,  began  to  be  pretty  sensible  thai 
this  way  of  proceeding  had  a  very  unpromising  and  untoward 
look  ;  for  which  reason  he  next  acclared,  that  he  reserved  bis 
defence  for  fear  of  a  legal  preseeution :  and  that  some  time 
or  other  he  would  give  a  large  and  liberal  eiiplanatiou  to  the 
court  of  directors,  to  whom  he  was  answeratle  for  his  con- 
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duct,  of  his  refusing  to  auffer  the  inquiry  to  proceed, — of  hia 
omitting  to  give  them  aatisfaction  at  the  time, — of  his  omit- 
ting to  take  any  one  natural  step  that  an  innocent  man 
would  have  taken  upon  such  an  occasion.  Under  this  pro- 
mise lie  has  remained  from  that  time  to  the  time  you  see 
him  at  your  bar,  and  he  has  neither  denied,  eieuljiiited,  ex- 
plained, or  apologized  for  hia  conduct  in  any  one  siugle  in- 
Htance. 

While  he  accuses  the  intemperance  of  his  adversaries,  he 
shows  a  degree  of  temperance  in  himself,  which  always  at- 
tends guilt  in  despair ;  for  struggling  guilt  may  be  warm, 
but  guilt  that  is  desperate  has  nothing  to  do  but  to  submit 
to  the  consequences  of  it,  to  bear  the  infamy  annexed  to  its 
situatioD,  and  to  try  tc  find  some  consolation  in  theeifeetsof 
guilt  with  regard  to  private  fortune,  for  the  scandal  it  brings 
them  into  in  public  reputation.  After  the  business  had  ended 
in  India,  the  causes  vtiy  he  should  have  given  the  explanation 

frew  stronger  and  stronger ;  for  not  only  the  charges  eihi- 
ited  against  him  were  weighty,  but  the  manner  in  which  he 
was  cafled  upon  to  inquire  mto  them  was  such  as  would  un- 
doubtedly tend  to  Btir  the  mind  of  a  man  of  character,  to 
rouse  him  to  some  consideration  of  himself,  and  to  a  sense  of 
the  necessity  of  his  defence.  He  was  goaded  to  make  this 
defence  by  the  words  I  shall  read  to  your  lordships  from  Sir 
John  Clavering. 

"  In  the  late  proceedings  of  the  revenue  board  it  wiU  ap. 
pear,  that  there  is  no  species  of  peculation  from  which  the 
honourable  Govern  or- G-eneral  has  thought  it  reasonable  to  ab- 
stain." He  further  Bays,  in  answer  to  Mr,  Hastings,  "The 
malicious  view  with  which  this  innuendo  (an  innuendo  of 
Mr.  Hastings)  is  thrown  out,  ia  only  worthy  of  a  man  who, 
having  disgraced  himself  in  the  eyes  of  every  man  of  honour 
both  in  Asiaaud  in  Europe,  and  having  no  imputation  to  lay 
to  our  charge,  has  dared  to  attempt  in  the  dark  what  malice 
itself  could  not  find  grounds  to  aim  at  openly." 

These  are  the  charges  which  were  made  upon  him — not 
loosely  ill  the  heat  of  conversation,  but  deliberately  in  writ- 
ing, entered  upon  record,  and  sent  to  his  employers,  the  court 
of  directors, — those  whom  the  law  had  set  over- him,  and  to 
whose  judgment  and  opinion  he  was  responsible.  Do  your 
Icwdihipe  believe  that  it  was  conscious  innocence  that  made 
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jm  endure  such  reproaohes,  bo  recorded,  from  his  own  col* 
league  P  Waa  it  coosi-'ious  inDocence  that  made  him  aban- 
doa  hia  defence,  reuuunce  bia  eipUnation,  aud  bear  all  this 
calumny,  if  it  waa  calumny,  in  such  a  mauser  n-itbout  mat 
iag  any  one  attempt  to  ret'ule  it  ?  Your  lordijbips  will  see  by 
thiB  and  by  other  minutes,  with  which  the  books  are  filled, 
that  Mr.  Hastings  ia  charged  quite  to  the  brim  with  corrup- 
tions of  all  sorts,  and  covered  with  every  mode  of  possible 
dJEgrace  ;  for  there  is  soniethiugso  base  and  contemptible  in 
the  crimes  of  peculation  and  bribery,  that  when  tbey  come  to 
be  urged  home  and  strongly  agaiust  a  man,  aa  here  they  an 
urged,  nothing  but  a  consciousness  of  guilt  can  possibly  make 
a  person  so  charged  support  himgelf  under  them.  Mr.  Hast- 
ings  considered  himself,  as  he  has  stated,  to  be  under  the' 
necessity  of  bearing  them.  What  is  that  neceaaity  ?  Quilti 
Could  he  say  that  Sir  John  Clavering  (for  I  say  nothinB 
DOW  of  Colonel  Monsou  and  Mr.  Francis,  who  were  joinei 
with  him)  was  a  man  weak  and  contemptible  ?  I  believe  there 
are  those  among  your  lordships  who  remember  that  Sir  John 
Clavering  was  known  before  he  went  abroad,  and  better 
known  by  his  conduct  after,  to  be  a  man  of  the  most  disn 
tinguished  honour  tliat  ever  served  his  Majesty ;  he  served 
hie  Majesty  iu  a  military  situation  for  many  years,  and  ^ter- 
wards  iu  that  high  civil  situation  ia  India.  It  is  known,  that 
through  every  step  and  gradation  of  a  high  military  service,. 
untU  he  arrived  at  the  highest  of  all,  there  never  was  the  least 
blot  upon  him,  or  doubt  or  suspicion  of  his  character ;  thai 
his  temper,  for  the  most  part,  and  his  manners  were  fuUy 
nnsweraule  to  his  virtues,  and  a  noble  ornament  to  them; 
that  he  was  one  of  the  best  natured,  best  bred  men,  as  well 
as  one  of  the  highest  principled  men,  to  be  found  in  his  Ma- 
jesty's service ;  that  he  had  passed  the  middle  time  of  life 
and  come  to  an  age  which  miUtes  men  wise  in  general;  bo 
that  he  could  be  warmed  by  nothing  but  that  noble  indigna- 
tion at  guilt,  which  is  the  last  thing  that  ever  was  or  will 
he  extinguished  in  a  virtuous  miud.  He  was  a  man  whose 
Toice  was  not  to  be  despised  ;  but  if  his  character  had  been 
poTHonally  as  contemptible  as  it  was  meritorious  and  honour- 
able in  every  respect,  yet  his  situation  as  a  conmiission^ 
named  by  an  act  of  parliament  for  the  express  purpose  ofre- 
Ebnuiug  ludio,  gave  tiim  a  weight  and  consequence  that  couU 
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not  suffer  Mr.  HastiDga,  without  a  general  and  etrong  pre- 
eumption  of  his  guilt,  to  acquiesce  in  such  recorded  minutes 
from  him.     But  if  he  had  been  a  weai,  il'  he  had  heen  an  in- 
temperate man, — in  reality  he  was  as  coo!,  steady,  temperate, 
judicious  a  man  as  ever  was  bom, — the  court  of  directors,  to 
■whom  Mr.  Haatinga  was  responsible  by  every  tie  and  every 
principle,  and  was  made  responsible  at  last  by  a  positive  act 
of  parliament,  obliging  him  to  yield  obedience  to  their  com- 
mands as  the  general  mle  of  his  duty, — the  court  of  directors, 
I  Bay,  perfectly  approved  of  every  part  of  General  Claver- 
ing's,  Colonel  Mouson's,  and  Mr.  Francis's  conduct;  they 
approved  of  this  iuquirT,  which  Mr.  Hastings  rejected,  and 
they  have  declared,  "That  the  powers  and  iustructions  vest- 
ed in  aud  given  to  General  Clavering  and  the  other  gentle- 
men were  such  as  fully  authorized  them  in  every  inquiry, 
that  seems  to  have  been  their  object  '      •••••• 

Europeans." 

Now  after  the  supreme  authority,  to  which  they  were  to 
appeal  in  all  their  disputes,  had  passed  this  judgment  upon 
this  very  inquiry,  the  matter  no  itmger  depended  upon  Mr. 
Hastings's  opinion ;  nor  could  he  be  longer  justified  in  at- 
tributing that  to  evil  motives  either  of  malice  or  passion  in 
his  colleagues.  "Wlien  the  judges,  who  were  finally  to  de- 
termine  who  was  malicious,  who  was  passionate,  who  was 
or  was  not  justified,  either  in  setting  on  foot  the  inquiry  or 
resisting  it,  had  passed  that  judgment,  then  Mr.  Hastings 
was  called  upon  by  all  the  ieeliuga  of  a  man,  and  by  his 
duty  in  council,  to  give  satisfaction  to  his  masters,  the  di- 
rectors, who  approved  of  the  zeal  and  diligence  shown  in  that 
very  inquiry,  the  passion  of  which  he  only  reprobated,  and 
upon  which  he  grounded  his  justification. 

If  anything  but  conscious  guilt  could  have  possibly  influ- 
enced liim  to  such  more  than  patience  under  this  accusation, 
let  us  see  what  was  liis  conduct  when  the  scene  was  changed. 
General  Clavering,  fiitigued  aiid  broken  dowu  by  the  miseries 
of  his  situation,  soon  afterwards  lost  a  very  able  and  affec- 
tionate colleague,  Colonel  Monson  (whom  Mr.  Hastings 
Ktatea  to  be  one  of  the  bitterest  of  his  accusers),  a  man  one 
of  the  most  loved  and  honoured  of  his  time,  a  peraou  of 
your  lordships'  noble  blood,  and  a  person  who  did  honour  to 
'  Uocnmeiit  n-actiug. 
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it,  and  if  lie  had  been  of  the  family  of  a  commoner,  wdl 
dcaerved  to  be  raised  to  your  distinction.     When  that  i. 
died — died  of  a  broken  heart,  to  aay  nothing  elae — and  Ge- 
neral Clavering  felt  himself  in  a  manner  without  help,  e 
cept  what  he  derived  from  the  firmness,  aasiduity,  and  patience 
of  Mr.  Francis,  sinking  like  himself  under  the  exertion  rf 
their  own  virtues,  he  was  resolved  to  resign  hia  employment, 
The  court  of  directors  were  bo  alarmed  at  this  attempt  at 
bis  to  resign  his  employment,  that  they  wrote  thus :  "  W he 
you  conceived  the  design   of  quitting  our  service,  we  in 
agine  you  could  not  have  heard  of  the  resignation  of  Mr. 
HaatingB  '  •  *  •  •  •  your  zeal  and  abihty." 

My  lords,  in  this  struggle,  and  before  he  coi'ld  resign 
finalfv,  another  kind  of  resignation,  the  resignation  of  nature, 
took  place,  and  Sir  •Toha  Clavering  died.  i?he  character  that 
was  given  Sir  John  Clavering  at  that  time  is  a  seal  to  thft 
whole  of  his  proceedings,  and  the  use  that  I  shall  make  of 
it  your  lordships  wiU  see  presently.  "The  abilities  of 
General  Clavering,  the  comprehensive  knowledge  ho  t 
attained  of  our  affaira,  *  •****•••  to  the 
East-India  Company." 

And  never  had  it  a  greater  loss.  There  is  the  concluding 
funeral  oration  made  by  hia  masters  upon  a  strict,  thougt  by 
no  means  partial,  view  of  his  conduct.  My  lords,  here  is  the 
man  who  is  the  great  accuser  of  Mr.  Hastings,  as  he  eayst 
what  ia  he  p  a  slight  man,  a  man  of  mean  situation,  a  man 
of  mean  talents,  a  man  of  mean  character  p  No ;  of  the  high- 
est character.  Was  he  a  person  whose  conduct  waa  disap- 
proved by  their  common  superiors  P  No  ;  it  was  approved 
when  living,  and  ratified  when  dead.  This  was  the  man,  a 
man  equal  to  him  in  every  respect,  upon  the  supposed  evil 
motives  of  whom  alone  was  founded  the  sole  justincation  ol 
Mr.  Hastings. 

But,  be  it  then,  that  Sir  John  Clavering,  Colonel  Monson, 
and  Mr.  Francis,  were  all  of  them  the  evil-minded  persona 
that  he  describes  them  to  be ;  and  that  from  dislike  to  thcmi, 
from  a  kind  of  manly  resentment,  if  you  please,  against  such" 
persons,  a  hatred  against  malicious  proceedings,  and  a  defi- 
ance of  them,  he  did  not  think  proper,  as  he  states,  to  make 
his  defence  during  that  period  of  time,  and  while  opprcBsed  ■ 
'  D(jcu"ient  wmiliiig.  ■  DucuniEnt  T.antiin; 


by  that  combination  ;  yet  when  he  got  rid  of  the  two  former 
persons,  and  when  Mr.  Francis  was  nothing,  when  the  whole 
niajority  was  in  hia  hand,  and  he  was  in  full  power,  there 
was  a  large,  open,  full  field  for  inquiry ;  and  he  was  bound 
to  reinatitute  that  inquiry,  Bud  to  clear  his  character  before 
his  judges  and  before  his  masters.  Mr.  Hastings  says,  No  ; 
they  have  threatened  me  with  a  prosecution,  and  I  reserve 
myself  for  a  court  of  justice. 

Mr,  Hastings  has  now  at  lenp;th  taltcu  a  ground,  as  you 
will  Bee  from  all  his  writings,  wliich  makes  all  explanation  of 
hia  conduct  in  this  business  absolutely  impossible.  For,  iu 
the  first  place,  he  says,  as  a  prosecution  is  meditated  against 
me,  I  will  say  nothing  in  eiplanation  of  my  conduct,  because 
I  might  disclose  my  defence,  and  by  that  means  do  myself 
a  prejudice.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  prosecution  is 
dropped,  as  wo  all  know  it  was  dropped  in  this  case,  then 
he  has  a  direct  contrary  reason,  but  it  serves  him  just  as 
well.  Why,  as  no  prosecution  is  intended,  no  defence  need 
be  made :  bo  that,  whether  a  prosecution  is  intended  or  a 
proseeution  dropped,  there  is  always  cause  why  Mr.  Hastings 
should  not  give  the  court  of  directors  the  least  satisfaction 
concerning  his  conduct,  notwithstanding,  as  we  shall  prove, 
he  has  reiteratedly  promised,  and  promised  it  in  the  most 
ample  and  liberal  manner.  But  let  us  see  if  there  be  any 
presumption  in  his  favour  to  rebut  the  presumption,  whicu 
he  knew  was  irresistible,  and  which  by  making  no  defence  for 
his  conduct,  and  stopping  the  inquiry,  must  necessarily  lie 
upon  him.  He  resenes  his  defence,  but  he  promises  both 
defence  and  explanation. 

Tour  lordships  will  remark,  that  there  is  nowhere  a  clear 
and  positive  denial  of  the  fact.  Promising  a  defence,  I  will 
admit,  does  not  directly  and  ex  vi  termini  suppose  that  a 
man  may  not  deny  the  fact,  because  it  is  just  compatible  with 
the  defence,  but  it  does  by  no  means  exclude  the  admission 
of  the  fact,  because  the  admission  of  the  fact  may  be  attended 
with  a  justification ;  but  when  a  man  savs  that  he  will  ex- 
plain his  conduct  with  regard  to  a  fact,  then  he  admits  that 
fact,  because  there  can  be  no  esplanatioo  of  a  fact  which  has 
no  existence.  Therefore  Mr.  Hastings  admits  the  fact  by 
promising  an  explanation,  and  he  shows  he  has  no  explau^ 
tion  or  justification  to  give  oy  never  having  given  it.     Boad' 
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ed,  provoked,  and  called  upoE  ibr  it  in  the  nianocr  1  oaro 
nitiiitioned,  lie  diooses  to  have  it  feast  of  disgrace,  il'  1  niaj 
pay  BO  i  to  have  a  riot  of  infamy  served  up  to  him  day  by  day 
for  a  coureo  of  years  in  every  species  of  reproach  tliat  could 
be  given  by  his  colleaguea  and  by  the  court  of  directors, 
from  whom,  he  says,  "  I  received  nothing  but  opprobrioni 
and  diBgraoefiil  epithets,"  and  he  says,  that  hia  predecewor* 
poBsesaed  more  of  their  cootidence  than  he  iiad. 

Tel  for  years  he  lay  down  in  that  aty  of  disgrace,  fetten- 
ing  in  it ;  feeding  upon  that  ofial  of  disgrace  and  eicremen^ 
tipon  everything  that  could  be  disguatfulto  the  human  mind, 
rather  than  deuy  the  fact  and  put  himaelf  upon  a  civil  justi- 
fieation.  Infamy  was  never  incurred  for  nothing.  We  kno» 
very  well  what  was  said  formerly, 

"  populuB  me  Bibilat;  at  mihi  plaudo 

Ipse  donii,  simul  ac  nQiumas  conlemplor  in  arcfe." 

And  never  did  a  man  submit  to  infamy  for  anything  but  i^ 
true  reward,  moneij.  Money  he  received,  the  intamy  h9> 
received  along  with  it ;  he  was  glnd  to  take  Iiia  wife  with  aft! 
her  goods ;  he  took  her  with  her  full  portion— with  eveij' 
species  of  infamy  that  belonged  to  her;  and  your  lordshifil 
cannot  resist  the  opinion,  that  be  would  not  have  sufferw 
himself  to  be  disgraced  with  the  court  of  directors,  disgraced 
with  hia  colleagues,  disgraced  with  the  world,  disgraced upott 
an  eternal  record,  unless  he  was  absolutely  guilty  of  the  tact. 
that  was  charged  upon  him. 

He  frequently  espreaaea,  that  he  reserves  himself  for  a. 
court  of  justice.  Does  he,  my  lords  ?  I  am  sorry  that  Mpi 
Hastings  should  show  that  he  always  mistakes  his  situation^. 
he  has  totally  mistaken  it :  he  was  a  servant  bound  to  give  » 
satisfactory  account  of  his  conduct  to  his  maatere ;  and  in*, 
stead  of  that  he  considers  himself  and  the  court  of  directo* 
as  litigant  parties,  them  as  the  accusers,  and  himself  aa  ths. 
culprit.  What  would  your  lordships  in  private  life  cooceiW 
of  a  steward  who  was  accused  of  embezzling  the  rente,  robi^ 
bing  and  oppressing  the  tenants,  and  committing  a  thoaaKol 
misdeeds  in  his  stewardship ;  and  who,  upon  your  wishing  t» 
make  inquiry  into  his  conduct,  and  asking  an  explanation  of 
it,  should  answer,  I  will  give  no  reply:  you  may  intend  tOj 
prosecute  me,  and  convict  me  as  a  cheat,  and  ther^twe  \ 
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will  not  give  you  any  Batiafaction ;  what  would  you  think  of 
thkt  steward  ?  You  roulii  have  no  doubt  that  Bi.ch  a  steward 
was  a  person  not  fit  to  be  a  steward,  nor  fit  to  live. 

Mr.  Haatinga  reaervea  himself  for  a  court  of  juatice;  that 
single  circumstance,  my  lords,  proves  that  he  was  guilty. 
It  may  appear  veiy  odd  that  hia  guilt  should  be  inferred 
from  his  desire  of  trial  in  a  court  in  which  he  could  be  ac- 
quitted or  coaderaned.  But  I  shall  prove  to  you  from  thai 
circumstance,  that  Mr.  Hastings,  in  desiring  to  be  tried  in  a 
coitrt  of  justice,  convicts  himself  of  presumptive  guUt. 

When  Mr.  Haatinga  went  to  Bengal  in  the  year  1772,  he 
bad  a  direction  exactly  similar  to  this  which  he  has  resisted 
in  hia  own  case  ;  it  was  to  inquire  into  grievances  and  abuses. 
In  oousequence  of  this  direction  he  proposes  a  plan  for  the 
regulation  of  the  Company's  service,  and  one  part  of  that 
pUu  was  just  what  you  would  expect  Irom  him,  that  is,  the 

flower  of  destroying  every  Company's  servant  without  the 
east  possibility  of  his  being  heard  in  bis  own  defence,  or 
taking  any  one  step  to  justify  "himself,  and  of  dismissing 
him  at  his  own  discretion  :  and  the  reason  he  gives  for  it  is 
this  :  "  I  shall  forbear  to  comment  upon  the  above  proposi- 
tions :  if  just  and  proper  their  utility  will  be  self-apparent : 
one  clause  only  in  the  last  article  may  require  some  eiplana- 
tion,  namely,  the  power  proposed  for  the  governor  of  recall- 
ing any  person  from  his  station  without  assigning  a  reason 
for  it.  In  the  charge  of  oppression"  (now  here  you  will 
find  the  reason  why  Mr.Hastings  wishes  to  appeal  to  a  court 
of  justice,  rather  than  to  give  satisfaction  to  hia  employers), 
"  though  supported  by  the  cries  of  the  people  and  tne  most 
authentic  representations,  it  is  yet  impoasiDle  in  most  cases 
to  obtain  legal  proofa  of  it ;  and,  unless  the  discretionary 
power  which  I  have  recommended  be  bomewbere  lodged, 
the  asaiu-ance  of  impunity  from  any  formal  inquiry  will  baffle 
every  order  of  the  board,  as,  on  the  other  hand,  the  fear  of 
the  consequence  will  restrain  every  man  within  the  bounds 
of  hia  duty,  if  he  knows  himself  liable  to  suffer  by  the 
effects  of  a  single  control."  Tou  see,  Mr.  Hastings  himself 
is  of  opinion  that  the  cries  of  oppression,  though  eitorted 
from  a  whole  people  by  the  iron  hand  of  severity,  that  these 
cries  of  a  whole  people  attended  even  with  authentic  doca- 
nienta,  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  mind  of  any  mun,  may   uo 
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totally  iiisiii£i.'ient  to  convict  the  oppressor  in  a  ooiiit;  and 
jet  to  tnat  court,  whoae  competence  he  demea,  to  that  iwj 
court  he  appeala,  ia  that  he  jiuts  hia  trust,  and  upon  th^ 
ground  he  refuses  to  petform  the  Just  promjee  he  bad  gives 
of  any  explouatiou  to  those  vrho  had  employed  him. 

Now  I  put  this  to  your  lordsliips ;  if  a  man  is  of  opinion., 
that  no  puolic  court  can  truly  and  properly  bring  liim  to  any 
account  for  his  conduct ;  that  the  t'orms  observable  in  courts 
are  totally  adverse  to  it ;  that  there  is  a  general  incompetent 
with  regard  to  such  a  court ;  and  yet  shuns  a  tribunal  capebw 
and  competent,  and  applies  to  that  which  he  thinks  is  incapftr 
hie  and  lueompetent,  does  not  that  man  plainly  show  thst. 
he  has  rejected  what  he  thinks  wilt  prove  hiB  guilt,  and  thiti 
lie  has  eiioBeii  what  he  thinks  will  be  utterly  insufEdedt: 
to  prove  it  F  And  if  this  be  the  case,  as  he  asserts  it  to  be, 
with  an  under  Dervant,  think  what  must  be  the  ease  of  ths 
upper  servant  of  all ;  for  if  an  inferior  servant  is  not  to  bff 
brought  to  justice,  what  must  be  the  situation  of  a  govemoiv' 
general  p  It  is  impossible  not  to  see,  that,  as  he  '  ' 
ceived  that  a  court  of  justice  Lad  not  sufficieut 
bring  hia  crimes  to  light  and  detection,  nor  sufficient  to  bring 
him  to  proper  and  adequate  punishment,  therefore  he  flew  to 
a  court  of  justice,  not  as  a  place  to  decide  upon  him,  but  U 
a  sanctuary  to  secure  his  guilt.  Most  of  your  lordships  h«»6 
travelled  abroad,  and  have  seen  in  the  unreformed  countries. 
of  Europe  churches  filled  with  persons  who  take  Banctnary 
in  them.  You  do  not  presume  that  a  man  is  innoceUt  faa- 
cause  he  is  in  a  sanctuary ;  you  know  that,  so  &r  from  de*- 
monstrating  his  innocence,  it  demonstrates  his  guilt ;  and,  in 
this  case,  Mr.  Haatings  flies  not  to  a  court  for  trial,  but  m  ft 
sanctuary  to  secure  him  from  it. 

Let  ua  just  review  the  whole  of  his  conduct ;  let  uh  hear 
how  Mr,  Hastings  has  proceeded  with  regard  to  this  wbdo 
affair.  The  court  of  justice  dropped;  tie  prosecution  is 
Bengal  ended.  With  Sir  Elijah  Impey  as  chief  juatice,  who,, 
DB  your  lordships  have  seen,  had  a  most  close  and  honourable' 
eonneiion  with  the  Governor- General  (all  the  circumstaaceB 
of  which  I  need  not  detail  to  you,  as  it  must  be  fresh  inyom 
lordships'  memory),  he  had  not  much  to  fear  from  the  im] 
tiality  of  the  court.  He  might  be  Bura  the  forma  of 
would  not  be  strained  to  do  him  mischief ;  therefore  there 
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DO  great  terror  in  it ;  but  whatever  terror  there  might  be  in 
it  was  overblown,  because  his  coUeagues  refused  to  carry  him 
into  it,  and  therefore  that  opportunity  of  defence  ia  gone. 
In  Europe  he  was  afraid  of  inaking  any  defence,  but  the 
prosecution  here  waa  also  soon  over ;  and  in  the  House  oi 
Commons  he  takes  this  ground  of  juatification  for  not  giving 
any  explanation,  that  the  court  of  directors  had  received  per- 
fect satisfaction  of  his  innocence  ;  and  he  named  persons  of 
great  and  eminent  character  in  the  profession,  whose  names 
certainly  CMinot  be  mentioned  without  highly  imposing  upon 
the  prejudices  and  weighing  down  almost  the  reason  of  man- 
kind. He  quotes  their  opinions  in  his  favour,  and  argues 
that  the  exculpation  which  they  give,  or  are  supposed  to  give 
him,  should  excuse  him  from  any  further  explanation. 

My  lords,  I  b-Jieve  I  need  not  Kay  to  great  men  of  the 
profession,  many  of  the  first  ornamentsof  which  I  see  before 
me,  that  they  are  very  little  influenced  in  the  seat  of  judgment 
by  the  opinions  which  they  have  given  in  the  chamber,  and 
they  are  perfectly  in  the  right ;  because  while  in  the  chamber 
they  hear  but  one  part  of  the  cause  ;  it  is  generally  brought 
before  them  in  a  very  partial  manner,  and  they  have  not  the 
lights  which  they  possess  when  they  sit  deliberately  down 
upon  the  tribunal  to  examine  into  it ;  and  for  this  reason 
they  discharge  their  minds  from  every  prejudice  that  may 
have  arisen  from  a  foregone  partial  opinion,  and  come  uninflu- 
enced by  it  na  to  a  new  cause.  This,  vre  know,  is  the  gloiy 
of  the  great  lawyers  who  have  presided,  and  do  preside,  in 
the  tribunals  of  this  country  ;  but  we  know  at  the  same  time, 
that  those  opinions  (which  they  in  their  own  mind  reject, 
unless  supported  afterwards  by  clear  and  authentic  testi- 
mony) do  weigh  upon  the  rest  of  mankind  at  least ;  for  it  is 
impossible  to  separate  the  opinion  of  a  great  and  learned 
man  from  some  consideration  of  the  person  who  has  delivered 
that  opinion. 

Mr.  Hastings,  being  conscious  of  this,  and  not  fearing  the 
tribunal  abroad,  for  the  reason  that  I  gave  you,  namely,  his 
belief  that  it  was  not  very  adverse  to  him,  and  also  know- 
ing that  the  prosecution  there  was  dropped,  had  but  one 
thing  left  for  nis  consideration,  which  was,  how  he  should 
conflict  with  the  tribunal  at  home ;  and,  as  the  prosecution 
tunat  originate  from  the  court  of  directors,  and  be  authorized 
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bjr  BOme  great  law  opinions,  the  gr«at  point  witb  lum  1 
■omu  way  or  other  by  hia  party,  I  inll  not  aay  by  whai 
means  or  circumgtanccs,  but  by  some  party  means,  to  secnra 
B  strong  interest  in  the  esecutire  part  of  the  India  Hoawi 
My  lords,  was  tbat  interest  used  properly  and  fairly  p  I  iriD 
not  *ay  that  friendsbip  and  partiality  imply  injustice;  they, 
certunly  do  not ;  but  they  do  not  imply  justice-  llie  court 
of  directors  took  up  tbiB  affiur  iritb  great  warmth ;  they  com* 
mitted  it  to  their  solicitor,  and  the  solicitor  would  natarallj' 
(u  moat  Bolidtora  do)  draw  up  a  caee  a  little  favourably  W 
the  persons  that  employed  him ;  and  if  there  was  any  lean- 
iug,  which  upon  my  word  I  do  not  approve  in  the  manage' 
ment  of  any  cause  whatever,  yet  if  there  was  a  leaning,  it 
must  be  a  leaning  for  the  dient. 

Now  the  counsel  did  not  give  a  decided  opinion  ag 
the  prosecution,  but,  upon  the  face  of  the  case,  they  express- 
ed great  doubts  upon  it ;  for  with  such  a  strange,  disordeik 
ly,  imperfect,  and  confused  case  aa  was  laid  before  themt 
they  could  not  advise  a  prosecution :  and,  in  my  opinion^ 
they  went  no  further ;  and  indeed  upon  that  case  tbat  wi 
before  them,  I,  who  am  authorized  by  the  Commooa  to  p 
secute,  do  admit  that  a  great  doubt  might  lie  upon  the  moafc 
deciding  mind,  whether,  under  the  circumstances  there  etateiit 
a  prosecution  could  be  or  ought  to  be  pursued.  I  da  not 
nay  which  way  my  mind  would  have  turned  upon  that  TCiy- 
imperfect  state  uf^the  case  ;  but  I  still  allow  so  much  to  their 
very  great  ability,  great  minds,  and  sound  judgment,  that  E 
am  not  sure,  if  it  was  j'en  integra,  I  would  not  have  rathet 
hesitated  myself  (who  am  now  here  an  accuser)  what  ju^ 
ment  to  give. 

It  docs  happen  that  there  are  very  singular  circamatancet 
in  this  bufliness,  to  which  your  lordships  will  advert;  saSi 
you  will  consider  what  weight  they  ought  to  have  upon 
your  lordahips'  minds.  The  person  who  is  now  the  solicitoi 
of  the  Company  is  a  very  respectable  man  in  the  prafek! 
aion — Mr.  Smith ;  he  was  at  that  time  also  the  Compwy^ 
solicitor,  and  he  has  since  appeared  in  this  cause  as  Mr.  Haa^ 
inga's  solicitor.  Now  there  is  something  particular  in 
man's  being  the  solicitor  to  a  party  who  was  prosecuting  ai 
other,  and  continuing  afterwards  in  his  office,  and  becomii^ 
the  aolicitor  to  the  party  prosecuted.     It  would  be  neu.yM 
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rtronge  aa  if  our  solicitor  were  to  be  the  Bolicitorof  Mr.  Haat- 
inga,iii  this  prosecution  and  trial  before  yO"ar  lordships.  It  is 
true  that  we  cannot  make  out,  nor  do  we  attempt  to  prove, 
that  Mr.  Smith  waa  at  that  time  actually  Mr.  Hastings's  so- 
licitor ;  all  that  we  shall  attempt  to  make  out  is,  that  the  case 
he  produced  was  iust  such  a  case  aa  a  solicittir,  ansioua  for 
the  preservation  oi  his  chent,  and  not  anxious  for  the  prosecu- 
tion, would  have  made  out.  My  lords,  I  have  next  to  remark, 
that  the  opinion  which  the  couneel  gave  in  this  caae,  namely, 
a  very  doubtful  opinion,  uccompimied  with  strong  censure 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  case  was  stated,  was  drawn  from 
them  by  a  case,  in  which  I  charge  that  there  were  misrepre- 
lentatioTt,  ei^retnon,  aadjhlsification, 

Kow,  my  lords,  in  making  this  charge  I  am  in  a  very  awk- 
ward and  unpleasant  situation  ;  but  it  is  a  situation  in  which, 
with  all  the  disagreeable  circumstances  attending  it,  I  must 
proceed.  I  am  in  this  business  obliged  to  name  many  men : 
I  do  not  came  them  wantonly,  but  Irom  the  absolute  neces- 
sity,  as  your  lordships  will  see,  of  the  case.  I  do  not  mean 
to  reflect  upon  this  gentleman ;  I  believe,  at  the  time  when 
be  made  this  case,  and  especially  the  article  which  I  state  as 
a,jhhijicati(m,  he  must  have  trusted  to  some  of  the  servants 
of  the  Company,  who  were  but  young  in  their  service  at  that 
time.  There  was  a  very  great  error  committed,  but  by  whom, 
or  how,  your  lordships  in  the  course  of  this  inquiry  will  find. 
What  I  charge  first  is,  that  the  case  was  improperly  stated; 
2dly,  that  it  was  partially  stated ;  and  that,  aiterwartts,  a  fur- 
ther report  was  made  upon  rcterencc  to  the  same  oflicer  in  the 
committee.  Now,  my  lords,  of  the  three  charges  which  I 
have  made,  the  two  former,  namely,  the  niisrepresentation 
and  suppression,  were  applicable  to  the  case ;  but  all  the 
three,  misrepresentation,  suppression,  and  falsification,  were 
applicable  to  the  report. 

This  I  say  in  vindication  of  the  opinions  given,  and  for 
tbe  satisfaction  of  the  public,  who  may  be  imposed  upon  by 
them.  I  wish  the  word  to  be  understood :  when  I  say  im- 
posed, I  always  niean  by  it  the  weight  and  authority  carried  j 
a  meaning  which  this  word  perhaps  has  not  got  yet  tho- 
roughly in  the  English  language ;  hut  in  a  neighbouring  lan- 
guage impoging  means,  that  it  weighs  upon  men's  minds  with 
■  sovereign  authority.     To  say  that  tbe  opinions  of  learned 
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men,  tLough  even  thus  obtained,  may  not  bate  we%))t  wiA 
this  court,  or  with  tmr  court,  is  a  kind  of  ooiapliment  I  o» 
not  pay  to  them  at  thti  expense  of  that  eommon  nature  in 
vhicQ  I  and  all  human  beings  are  involved. 

He  states  in  the  case  the  eovenante  and  the  salary  of  Hr. 
Hastings,  and  bis  emoluments,  very  fairly.  I  do  not  otgect 
to  any  part  of  that.  Ke  then  proceeds  to  state  very  ft^ 
tially  the  bnsftieas  upon  which  the  committee  of  circuit  went; 
and  without  opening  whoii>e  conduct  we  cannot  fully  tuing 
before  you  this  charge  of  bribery.  He  then  statea,'""""" 
an  inquiry  having  been  made  by  the  present  s 
eil  of  Bengal,  respecting  the  conduct  of  the  m 
laet  administration,  several  charges  have  been 
moneys  Tery  improperly  received  by  Mr.  Hastinga 
time  of  the  late  administration ;  amongst  these  is 
having  received  150,000  rupees  of  Munny  B^uni,' 
ian  of  the  Nabob,  who  is  an  infant." 

In  this  statement  of  the  case  everything  is  put 
true  place.  Mr.  Hastings  was  not  charged  with  recei'  ^ 
a  lack  and  a  half  of  rupees  from  Munny  Begum,  tbe  gatai- 
ian  of  the  Nabob,  for  she  was  not  then  his  guardian;  but  be 
was  charged  witji  receiving  a  lack  and  a  half  of  rupeee  lor 
removing  the  Nabob'sown  mother,  who  was  his  natural  guard- 
ian, and  substituting  this  step-mother,  who  was  a  prostitute, 
in  her  place ;  whereas  here  it  supposes  he  found  her  a  guard> 
ian,  and  that  she  had  made  him  a  present,  which  altera  the 
whole  nature  of  the  case.  The  case,  in  the  recital  of  th« 
charge,  sets  out  with  what  every  one  of  your  lordships  knowa 
now  not  to  be  the  truth  of  the  feet,  nor  the  thing  that  in  it 
self  implies  the  criminality :  he  ought  to  have  stated  that  ii 
the  beginning  of  the  business.  The  suppressions  in  tbe  re 
cital  are  amazing :  he  states  an  inijuiry  having  been  made  bf 
the  supreme  council  of  Bengal  respecting  the  conduct  of  tli» 
members  of  the  last  administration.  That  inquiry  was  nude 
in  couaequenee  of  the  charge,  and  not  the  chaise  brought 
forwards,  as  they  would  have  it  believed,  in  consequence  of 
the  inquiry.  There  is  no  mention  that  that  inquiry  had  been 
expressly  ordered  by  the  court  of  directors,  hut  it  is  stated 
as  though  it  was  a  voluntary  inquiry.  Now  there  ia  alwaja 
something  doubtful  in  voluntary  inquiries  with  regard  to  ua 
people  concerned.     He  then  supposes  npon  this  inquiiy  '' 
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to  be  the  charge  which  is  not  the  charge  at  alL  The  crime, 
as  I  hare  stated,  consisted  of  two  distinct  parts,  but  bath  in- 
ferring the  same  corruption :  the  first,  two  lacks  of  rupees 
taken  expressly  for  the  nomination  of  tiiia  woman  to  this 
place,  ana  the  other  one  lack  and  a  half  of  rupees,  in  effect 
for  the  same  purpose,  but  under  the  name  and  colour  of  an 
entertainment.  The  drawer  of  the  case,  finding  that  in  the 
one  case,  namely,  the  two  lacks  of  rupees,  the  evidence  was 
more  weak,  but  that  no  justification  could  be  set  up, — finding 
in  the  other,  the  lack  and  a.  half  of  rupees,  the  proof  strong 
and  not  to  be  resisted,  but  that  some  justification  was  to  be 
found  for  it,  lays  aside  the  charge  of  the  two  lacks  totally  ; 
and  the  evidence  belonging  to  it,  which  was  considered  as 
rather  weak,  is  applied  to  the  other  charge  of  a  tack  and  a  half, 
the  proof  of  which  upon  its  own  evidence  was  irresistible. 

My  speech  I  hope  your  lordships  consider  as  only  point- 
ing out  to  your  attention  these  particulars.  Tour  lordships 
will  see  it  exemplified  througliout  the  whole,  that  when  there 
is  evidence  (for  some  evidence  is  brought)  that  does  belong 
to  the  lack  and  a  half,  it  is  entirely  passed  by,  the  most  ma- 
terial circumstances  are  woakened,  the  whole  strength  and 
force  of  them  taken  a«ay.  Every  one  knows  how  true  it  is 
of  evidence,  juttcta  juvanl  r  but  here  everything  is  broken 
and  smashed  to  pieces,  and  nothing  but  disorder  appears 
through  the  whole.  For  your  lordships  will  observe  that  the 
proof  that  belongs  to  one  thing  is  put  as  belonging  to  an- 
other, and  the  proof  of  the  other  brought  in  a  weak  and  im- 
perfect manner  in  the  rear  of  the  first,  and  with  every  kind  of 
observation  to  rebut  and  weaken  it ;  and  when  this  evidence 
is  produced,  which  appears  inapplicable  almost  in  all  the  parts, 
in  many  doubtful,  confused,  and  perplesed,  aud  in  some  even 
contradictory,  which  it  will  he  when  the  evidence  to  one 
thing  is  brought  to  apply  and  bear  upon  another ;  good  hopes 
were  entertained  ia  consequence,  that  that  would  happen, 
which  in  part  did  happen,  namely,  that  the  counsel,  distracted 
•  and  confused,  and  finding  no  satisfaction  in  the  case,  could 
not  advise  a  prosecution. 

But  what  is  still  more  material  and  weighty,  many  par- 
ticulars are  suppressed  in  this  case,  and  still  more  in  the  re- 
port ;  and  turning  from  the  case  to  the  proceedings  of  tho 
pcnons  who  are  supposed  to  have  the  management  of  the 
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jiquiiy,  they  bring  fomard  as  an  appendix  to  this  case,  Mr. 
Hastiiiga'a  own  invectives  and  charge  againat  these  peraoM, 
at  the  veiy  saice  time  that  they  suppress  and  do  not  bring 
forward,  eitlier  lu  the  charge  or  upon  the  report,  what  tha 
other  party  Imve  aatd  in  their  own  justification.  Tlie  conBe- 
quence  of  this  management  was,  that  a  body  of  evidence, 
which  would  have  made  tbia  case  the  clearest  in  the  wtuU, 
and  which  I  hope  we  shall  make  to  appear  bo  to  your  lord- 
Bbips,  was  rendered  for  the  most  part  inapplicable,  and  the 
wbolepuzzled  and  confused:  I  any, for  the  most  part;  for  some 
parts  did  apply,  but  miserably  applied,  to  the  case.  Frwa 
their  own  state  of  the  case  they  would  have  it  inferred,  that 
the  fault  was  not  in  their  way  of  representing  it,  but  in  tha 
infirmity,  confusion,  and  disorder  of  the  proofs  themselvea; 
but  this  I  trust  we  shall  sntisfy  you  is  by  no  means  the  ease. 
I  rest,  however,  upon  the  proof  of  partiality  in  this  buaineis, 
of  the  imposition  upon  the  counsel,  whether  designed  or  not, 
and  of  the  bias  given  by  adding  an  appendix  with  Mr.  Hut* 
inga's  own  remarks  upon  the  case,  without  giving  the  rea 
of  the  other  parties  for  their  conduct.  Now  if  there 
nothing  else  than  the  fallacious  recital,  aJid  afterwarda  tiia> 
suppression,  I  believe  any  rational  and  sober  man  would  Bee 
perfect,  good,  and  sufficient  ground  for  laying  aside  any 
authority  that  can  be  derived  from  the  opinions  of  persona, 
though  of  the  first  character  (and  I  am  Hure  no  man  living 
does  more  homage  to  their  learning,  impartiality,  and  under* 
Btanding  than  I  do)  :  first,  because  the  statement  of  the  c 
has  thrown  the  whole  into  confusion  ;  and  secondly,  as  to 
matter  added  as  an  appendix,  which  gives  the  representatioD 
of  the  delinquent,  and  omits  the  representation  of  his  proi&' 
outors,  it  is  observed  very  properly  and  very  wisely  by  one  off 
tho  great  men  before  whom  tiiis  evidence  was  laid,  that "  IDiS' 
eridenee  as  it  is  here  stated  is  still  more  defective,  if  the  api 
pendix  is  adopted  by  the  directors,  and  meant  to  make  split 
of  the  case.  Por  that  throws  discredit  upon  all  the  mfonw 
tion  so  collected."  Certainly  it  does;  for  if  the  delinquent  partyi 
who  is  to  be  prosecuted  be  heard  with  his  own  repres^it^i 
tion  of  the  case,  and  that  of  his  prosecutors  be  suppressed,  he 
is  master  both  of  tho  lawyers  and  of  the  mind  of  mankind. 

My  lords,  1  have  here  attempted  to  point  out  the  extreuttt 
inconsistencies  and  defects  of  this  prcceeding ;  and  I  widi 


your  lordshipB  tn  consider,  with  respect  to  these  proceedjnga 
of  the  India  House  in  their  prosecntious,  that  it  la  in  the 
power  (jf  some  of  their  ofSeera  to  make  statementa  in  the 
manner  that  I  haye  described,  then  lo  obtain  the  names  of 
great  lawyers,  and  under  their  sBnction  to  carry  the  accused 
through  the  world  as  acquitted. 

These  are  the  material  circnm stances  which  will  be  sub- 
mitted to  your  lordshipB'  sober  consideration  in  the  course 
of  this  inquiry.  I  have  now  stated  them  on  these  two  ac- 
counts ;  first  to  rebut  the  reason  which  Iklr.  Hastings  has 
aasigned  for  not  giying  any  satisfaction  to  the  court  of  Sirect- 
ors,  namely,  because  they  did  not  want  it,  having  dropped 
a  prosecution  upon  great  authorities  and  opinioua  ;  and  next 
to  show  your  lordships,  how  a  business  begun  in  bribery  is 
to  be  supported  only  by  fraud,  deceit,  and  colluaioD  ;  and  how 
the  receiving  of  bribes  by  a  Grovenior-General  of  Bengal 
tends  to  taint  the  whole  service  from  beginning  to  end,  both 
at  home  and  abroad. 

But  though  upon  the  partial  case  that  was  presented  to 
them  these  great  lawyers  did  not  advise  a  prosecution,  and 
though  even  upon  a  fuU  representation  of  a  case  a  lawyer 
might  think  that  a  man  ought  not  to  be  prosecuted,  yet  ho 
may  consider  bim  to  be  the  vilest  man  upon  earth.  We 
know  men  are  acquitted  in  the  great  tribunals  in  which 
aerera!  lords  of  this  country  have  presided,  and  who  perhaps 
ought  not  to  have  been  brought  there  and  prosecuted  before 
them, and  yet  about  whose  delinquency  there  could  be  nodoubt. 
But  though  we  have  here  sufficient  reason  to  justify  the  great 
lawyers  whose  names  and  authorities  are  produced,  yet  Mr, 
Hastings  baa  extended  that  authority  beyond  the  length  o. 
their  opinions.  For  being  no  longer  under  the  terror  of  the 
law,  which  he  said  restrained  him  from  making  his  defence, 
he  was  then  bound  to  give  that  satisfaction  to  his  masters 
and  the  world,  which  every  man  in  honour  is' bound  to  do 
when  a  grave  accusation  is  brought  against  him.  But  this 
business  of  the  law  I  wish  to  sleep  from  this  moment  till  the 
time  when  it  shalt  come  before  you  ;  though  I  suspect,  and 
have  bad  reason  (sittiug  in  committees  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons) to  beUeve,  that  there  was  in  the  India  House  a  bond 
of  iniquity,  aomewhere  or  other,  which  was  able  to  impose  in 
"     first  instance  upon  the  solicitor,  the  guUt  of  which  being 
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of  another  nature  I  ehall  state  hereafter,  that  your  k  rdBbipi 
may  be  ahle  to  discover  through  whose  means,  aud  who:*.' 
fraud,  Mr.  HastingB  obtaiued  these  opisiouB. 

If,  however,  all  the  great  lawj'era  had  beea  unanimoua  upon 
that  occasion,  still  it  would  have  beea  necesaory  for  Mr. 
Hastings  to  say,  I  cannot,  according  to  my  opinion,  be  brought 
to  give  an  account  in  a  court  of  justice,  and  I  have  got  great 
lawyers  to  declare  that  upon  the  case  laid  before  them  they 
cannot  advise  a  prosecution  ;  but  now  ia  the  time  for  me  to 
come  forward,  aud  being  no  longer  in  fear  that  my  defence 
maj'  he  turned  against  me,  1  will  produce  my  del'ence  for  the 
satirifaction  of  my  raaatem  and  the  vindication  of  my  own 
character.  But  besides  this  doubtful  opiniou — for  I  believo 
your  lordships  will  find  it  no  better  than  a  doubtful  opinion — 
given  by  persons  for  whom  I  have  the  highest  honour,  and 
given  with  a  strong  censure  upon  the  state  of  the  case,  there 
were  also  some  great  lawyers,  men  of  great  authorily  in  the 
kingdom,  who  gave  a  full  and  decided  opinion  that  a  prosecu- 
tion ought  to  be  instituted  against  him ;  but  the  court  of  di- 
rectors decided  otherwise,  they  overruled  those  opinions,  and 
acted  upon  the  opiuions  in  favour  of  Mr.  Hastings.  When, 
therefore,  he  knew  that  the  great  men  in  the  law  were 
divided  upon  the  propriety  of  a  prosecution,  but  that  the 
directors  had  decided  m  his  favour,  he  was  the  more  strongly 
bound  to  enter  into  a  justiilcation  of  his  conduct. 

But  there  was  another  great  reason  which  should  have 
induced  him  to  do  this ;  one  great  Uwyer,  known  to  many 
of  your  lordships,  Mr.  Sayer,  a  very  honest,  intelligent  man, 
who  had  long  served  the  Company,  and  well  knew  their 
affairs,  had  given  au  opiniou  couceraing  Mr.  Hastings's  con- 
duct in  stopping  these  prosecutions.  There  was  an  abstract 
question  put  to  Mr.  Bayer  and  other  great  lawyers,  separated 
from  many  of  the  circumstances  of  this  business,  concemiug 
a  point  whieh  incidentally  arose ;  and  this  was,  whether  Mr. 
Hastings,  as  Governor- General,  had  a  power  bo  to  disaolvfl 
the  council ;  .that,  if  he  declared  it  dissolved,  they  could  not 
sit  and  do  any  legal  and  regular  act.  It  was  a  great  que^ 
tion  with  the  lawyers  at  the  time,  and  there  was  a  difference 
of  opinion  on  it.  Mr.  Sayer  was  one  of  those  who  were  m- 
clined  to  be  of  opinion  that  the  Governor- GJeneral  had  a 
power  of  dissolving  the  council,  at  d  that  the  council  cculd 
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uut  legally  sit  after  such  dissolutioa;  but  what  waa  his  re- 
mark upon  Mr.  Hastings's  coDduot  ?  and  jou  must  suppose 
his  remark  of  more  weight,  because,  upon  tbo  abstract  ques- 
tion, be  had  given  bis  opinion  in  favour  of  Mr,  Hastings's 
judgment.  "The  meetiug  of  the  council  depeuiis  on  the 
pleasure  of  the  govemoi';  and  I  think  the  duration  of  it 
must  do  so  too.  But  it  was  as  great  u  crime  to  dissolve  the 
tsouudl  upon  base  and  sinister  motives,  as  it  would  be  to  sb- 
sume  the  power  of  dissolviiig  if  he  bad  it  not.  I  believe  be 
is  the  tirst  governor  that  ever  dissolved  a  council  iuijuiring 
ioto  bis  behaviour  when  he  was  innocent.  Before  be  could 
summon  three  councils,  and  dissolve  them,  he  had  time  fuU^ 
to  consider  what  would  bo  the  result  of  such  conduct — to  eon- 
vince  everybody,  heyond  a  doubt,  of  his  conscioTU  guilt." 

Mr,  Sayer,  then,  among  other  learned  people  (and  if  he 
had  not  been  the  man  that  1  have  descriued,  yet  from  his 
intimate  connexion  with  the  Company  his  opinion  must  be 
supposed  to  have  great  weight),  having  used  eapressionB  as 
strong  as  the  persons  who  have  ever  criminated  Mr.  Hast- 
ings most  for  the  worst  of  his  crimes  have  ever  uaed  to 
qualify  and  describe  them,  and  having  ascribed  his  conduct 
to  base  and  sinister  motives,  he  was  bound  upon  that  occa^ 
eion  to  justify  that  strong  conduct  allowed  to  be  legal,  and 
charged,  at  the  same  time,  to  be  violent.  Mr.  Hastings  was 
obliged  then  to  produce  something  in  his  justification :  fae 
never  did.  Therefore,  for  all  the  reasons  assigned  by  him- 
self, drawn  from  the  circumstances  of  prosecution  and  non- 
prosecution,  and  from  opinions  of  lawyers  and  colleagues,  the 
court  of  directors  at  the  same  time  censuring  his  conduct, 
and  strongly  appiauding  the  conduct  of  those  who  were  ad- 
verse to  him,  Mr.  Hastings  was,  I  say,  from  those  accumu- 
lated circumatance8,bounir  to  get  rid  of  the  infamy  of  a  con- 
duct which  could  be  attributed  to  nothing  but  base  and 
sinister  motives,  and  which  could  have  no  effect  but  to  con- 
vince men  of  his  consciousneKS  that  he  was  guilty.  From  all 
these  circumstances  I  infer,  that  no  man  could  have  endured 
this  load  of  infamy,  and,  to  this  time,  have  given  no  explana- 
tion of  hia  conduct,  unless  for  the  reason  which  this  learned 
covmscl  gives,  and  which  your  lordships  and  the  world  will 
give,  namely,  bis  conscious  guilt. 

After  leaving  upon  jour  minds  that  presumjitien,  not  to 
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operate  without  proof,  but  to  operate  along  with  the  prtml 
(though,  I  take  it,  there  are  some  prcsumptioss  that  go  the 
fiill  length  of  proof),  I  shall  not  press  it  to  the  length  te 
which  I  think  it  would  go,  but  use  it  only  as  ausiliary,  aa- 
sieting,  and  coiupurgatory  of  all  the  other  eTidences  tluit  go 
along  with  it 

There  is  another  circumstanee  which  must  come  before 
your  lordships  in  this  business.  If  you  find  that  Mr.  Host- 
lUgs  has  received  the  two  lacks  of  rupees,  then  you  will  find 
that  he  was  guilty,  without  colour  or  pretext  of  any  kind 
whatever,  of  acting  in  violation  of  hia  covenant,  of  acting  in 
violation  of  the  laws  and  all  the  mlea  of  honour  and  con- 
science. If  you  find  that  he  has  taken  the  lack  and  a  half^ 
which  he  admits,  but  which  he  justifi.eH  under  the  pretence 
of  an  entertainment,  I  shall  beg  to  say  something  to  your 
lordships  concerning  that  justification. 

The  justification  set  up  is,  that  he  went  up  from  Calcutta 
to  Moorshedabad,  and  paid  a  visit  of  three  months,  and  that 
there  an  allowance  waa  made  to  him  of  £200  a  day  in  lieu 
of  an  BQtertainraent.  Now,  my  lords,  I  leave  it  to  you  to 
determine,  if  there  was  such  a  custom,  whether  or  DO  hig 
covenant  justiiiea  hia  conformity  with  it.  I  remember  Lord 
Coke,  talking  of  the  Srelion  law  in  Ireland,  says,  it  ia  no  lav 
but  ft  lewd  custom.  A  governor  is  to  conform  himself  to 
the  laws  of  his  own  country,  to  the  stipulations  of  those  that 
employ  him,  and  not  to  the  lewd  customs  of  any  other  com^ 
try :  those  customs  are  more  honoured  in  the  breach  than 
in  the  observance.  If  Mr.  Hastings  was  really  feasted  and 
entertained  with  the  magnificence  of  the  country,  if  there 
an  entertainment  of  dancing  girls  brought  out  to  amuse  '. 
in  bis  leisure  hours,  if  be  was  feasted  with  the  /loo&a  and 
every  other  luxury,  there  is  something  to  be  said  for  him, 
though  I  should  not  justify  a  governor-general  wasting  his 
days  in  that  manner.  But  in  iact  here  was  no  entertainment 
that  could  amount  to  such  a  sum ;  and  be  has  uowhera 
proved  the  existence  of  such  a  custom. 

But  if  such  a  custom  did  exist,  which  I  contend  is  more 
honoured  in  the  breach  than  in  the  observance,  that  coetom 
is  capable  of  being  abused  to  the  grossest  extortion ;  uui 
that  it  was  so  abused,  will  strike  your  lordships'  minila  ill 
■uch  a  manner  that  I  hardly  need  detail  the  circamBtmiM 
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of  it  \Vliatl  £2(10  to  be  given  to  a  aifln  for  ote  lUy'a  eti- 
tertuiumeiit  f  It'  there  is  an  end  of  it  there,  it  ruins  nobody, 
Slid  cannot  be  enppased,  to  a  great  degree,  to  corrupt  tiny* 
body ;  but  when  tUat  BntertaiBment  is  renened,  day  ailer 
day,  for  three  months,  it  is  no  longer  a  compliment  to  the 
man,  but  a  great  pecuiiiary  advantage;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  the  person  giving  it,  a  grievous,  an  intolerable  bur- 
den. It  then  becomes  a  matter  of  the  most  serious  and 
dreadful  estortiou,  tending  to  binder  the  people  who  give  it, 
not  only  Irom  giving  entertainment,  but  from  having  bread 
to  eat  themaclvea.  Therefore,  if  any  euch  entertainment 
was  cuBtoimiry,  the  cuatom  was  perverted  by  the  abuse  of  its 
being  continued  for  three  months  together.  It  waa  longer 
than  Aiiaguerns'a  feast.  There  is  a  feast  of  reason  and  a 
flow  of  souL ;  but  Mr.  Hastings's  feast  was  a  feast  of  avarice 
and  a  flow  of  mouey  :  no  wonder  he  waa  unwilling  to  rise  Irom 
Bucha  table;  hecoutiuuedtositat  that  table  for  three  months. 
In  his  covenant  he  is  forbidden  espressly  to  take  any 
allowance  above  £400,  and  forbidden  to  take  any  allowance 
.  above  £100,  without  the  knowledge,  consent,  and  approba- 
tion of  the  council  to  which  he  belongs : — now,  he  takes 
£16,000,  not  only  without  the  consent  of  the  council,  but 
without  their  knowledge ;  without  the  knowledge  of  any 
other  human  being:  it  was  kept  hid  in  the  darkest  and  most 
secret  recesses  of  his  own  black  agents  and  confidants,  and 
those  of  Muniiy  Begum.  Why  is  it  a  secret  ?  Hospitality, 
generosity,  virtues  of  that  kind,  are  full  of  display ;  there  is 
an  ostentutioFj,  a  pomp  in  them ;  they  want  to  be  shown  to 
the  world,  not  concealed.  I'he  concealment  of  acts  of  charity 
is  what  makes  them  acceptable  in  the  eyes  of  Him  with 
regard  to  whom  there  can  be  no  concealment :  but  acts  of 
corruption  are  kept  secret,  not  to  keep  them  secret  fi^m  the 
eye  cf  Him,  whom  the  person  that  observes  the  secrecy 
does  not  fear,  nor  perhaps  believe  in ;  but  to  keep  them 
secret  from  theejes  of  mankind,  whose  opinions  he  does  fear 
in  the  immediate  effect  of  them  and  in  their  future  conse- 
fluencea,  Therefore,  he  had  but  one  reason  to  keep  this  so 
dark  and  profound  a  secret,  till  it  wna  dragged  into  day  in 
spite  of  him ;  ke  had  no  reason  to  keep  it  a  secret,  but  his 
ciowiDg  it  was  a  proceediog  that  could  not  bear  the  li<!ht. 
Charity  is  the  only  virtue  that  I  ever  heard  cf,  that  denves 
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from  its  retiremeat  auy  part  of  its  lustre ;  the  others  require 
to  be  spread  abroad  in  the  face  of  day.  Such  candles  should 
not  be  hid  under  a  bushel,  and,  like  the  iUuminationa  whiiA 
men  light  up  when  they  mean  to  eipresa  great  joy  and  grea^ 
mogniticence  for  a  g;reat  event,  their  very  splendour  is  a  part 
of  their  eiceilence.  We  upon  our  feasts  light  up  this  whole 
capital  city :  we  in  our  feasts  invite  all  the  world  to  partalie 
them.  Mr.  Hastings  feasts  in  the  dark ;  Mr.  Hastings  leasts 
alone;  Mr.  Uaatings  feaata  like  a  wild  beast;  he  growls  in 
the  corner  over  the  dying  and  the  dead,  like  the  tigers  of 
that  country,  who  drag  their  prey  into  the  jungles.  Nobody 
knows  of  it  till  he  is  brought  into  judgment  for  the  flock  liA 
lias  destroyed.  His  is  the  entertainment  of  Tantalus ;  it  il 
an  entertainment  from  which  the  sun  hid  his  light. 

But  was  it  Bn  entertainment  upon  a  visit  F  Was  3&, 
Hustings  upon  a  visit  F  No ;  he  was  executing  a  commisaica 
for  the  Company  in  a  village  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mooiw 
akedabad,  and  by  no  means  upon  a  visit  to  the  Nabob,  On 
the  contracT.  he  was  upon  something  that  might  be  more 
properly  called  a  visitation  :  he  came  as  a  heavy  caJamity, 
like  a  tamine  or  a  pestilence  on  a  country ;  he  came  there  te 
do  the  severest  act  in  the  world,  as  he  himself  expreaee^ 
to  take  the  bread — literally  the  bread,  from  abore  a  thoii- 
sand  of  the  nobles  of  the  country,  and  to  reduce  them  to  a. 
situation  which  no  man  can  bear  of  without  shuddering. 
When  you  consider  that,  while  he  was  thus  entertains 
himself,  he  was  famishing  fourteen  hundred  of  the  nobility 
and  gentry  of  the  country,  you  wiD  not  conceive  it  to  be  any 
extenuation  of  his  crimes,  that  he  was  there  not  upon  a  visit, 
but  upon  a  duty  the  harshest  that  could  be  eiecuted,  both 
to  the  persons  who  esecuted  and  the  people  who  suffered 
from  it. 

It  is  mentioned  and  supposed  in  the  observations  upon 
this  case,  though  no  circumstances  relative  to  the  person  or 
the  nature  of  the  visit  are  stated,  that  this  expense  wm 
something  which  he  might  have  chained  to  the  Company, 
and  did  not.  It  is  first  Bup|josed  by  the  learned  couDsd 
who  made  the  observation,  that  it  was  a  public,  allowed,  and 
acknowledged  thing ;  then,  that  he  had  not  charged  the  Com- 
pany anything  for  it.  I  have  looked  into  that  busitosi:  Id 
tl'je  flnt  place,  I  see  bo  such  custom ;  and  if  there  was  eudi 
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a  cufltom,  there  was  the  most  abuaiTe  iniaemployinent  of  it. 
1  find,  that  in  ttat  year  tliern  was  paid  from  the  Company'B 
cash  account  to  the  Governor's  travelling  cliargc b  (and  he  had 
110  other  journey  at  that  end  of  the  year)  30,000  rupees, 
which  is  about  £3000 ;  and  when  we  consider  that  he  was 
in  the  receipt  of  near  £30,000,  besides  the  nuzzera,  which 
amount  to  several  thousand  a  year,  and  that  he  is  allowed 
£8000  by  the  Company  for  his  traveDing  expenses, — is  it 
right  to  charge  upon  the  miserable  people,  whom  he  was  de 
frauding  of  their  bread,  £16,000  for  his  entertainment  ? 

1  find  that  there  are  also  other  great  sums  relative  to  the 
expenses  of  the  committee  of  circuit,  which  he  was  upon. 
How  much  of  them  is  applicable  to  him  I  know  not.  I  say, 
that  the  allowance  of  £3000  was  noble  and  liberal ;  for  it 
IB  not  above  a  day  or  two's  journey  to  Moorshedabad,  and  by 
his  taking  his  road  by  Eissenagore,  he  could  not  be  longer. 
He  had  a  salary  to  live  upon,  and  he  must  live  somewhere  ; 
and  he  was  actually  paid  £3000  for  travelling  charges  for 
three  months,  which  was  at  the  rate  of  £12,000  a  year — a 
tai^  and  abundant  sum. 

If  you  once  admit  that  a  nian  for  an  entertainment  shall 
take  £16,000,  there  never  will  be  any  bribe,  auy  corruption, 
that  may  not  be  justified ;  the  corrupt  roan  has  nothing  to 
do  but  to  moke  a  visit,  and  then  that  very  moment  be  may 
receive  any  sum  under  the  name  of  this  entertainment ;  that 
moment  his  covenants  are  annulled,  his  bonds  and  obligations 
destroyed,  the  act  of  parliament  repealed  ;  and  it  is  no  longer 
bribery,  it  ia  no  longer  corruption,  it  is  no  longer  peculation  ; 
it  ia  nothing  but  thanks  for  obliging  inquiries,  and  a  compli- 
ment according  to  the  mode  of  tho  country,  by  which  he 
makes  his  fortune. 

What  hinders  him  from  renewing  that  visit  ?  If  you  sup- 
port thiti  distinction,  you  will  teach  the  Grovemor- General, 
instead  of  attending  his  buainess  at  the  capital,  to  make  jour- 
neys through  the  country,  putting  every  great  man  of  that 
country  under  the  most  ruinous  contributions ;  and  as  this 
custom  iH  in  no  manner  confined  to  the  Governor- General, 
but  extends,  as  it  must  upon  that  principle,  to  every  sen'ant 
of  the  Company  in  any  station  whatever,  then,  if  each  of  them 
were  to  receive  an  entertainment,  I  will  venture  to  say  that 
the  greatest  ravage  of  an  hostile  army  could  not  indeed  do- 
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MipMhsce  Art  ABa^n  hM^  MBit  biB  iB^  be 
fdbMi  to  ■  «Hrt  tf  >rtMX^  a^  faM  Oe  BCD-peribrmsiKe 
«f  lii  fMBon  to  ^i«  sMiAcCiaB  to  Ua  eni[dcnen :  anA 
wlMitw  imtottvaB  tcnaicd,atiU  icfusii^  togiretliat 
mldAttiim,  Aan^  mMtaiagm  he  didimder  «  lo^  of  iii> 
bmy  and  oUoqsf ,  ^id  tbon^  vrgei  to  ^tc  it  b  j^  peraonB  of 
^m^LeA  diaiVctCT.  I  fcnv  itotod  tfak  to  joor  lordsMpH 
M  t£e  itnngeMt  praHmptianaf  guflt,aiid  that  thispreaump- 
tion  b  ■trei^tiicoed  hj  the  tczj  eicuae  which  he  fabricated 
for  a  part  m  liia  bribes,  Tben  he  knew  that  the  proof  o^ 
then)  waa  iireaiatible,  and  that  this  excuse  U  a  high  oggrai-n- 
tioti  of  hia  guilt ;  that  this  excuse  is  not  supported  by  law, 
that  it  is  Dot  supported  by  reason,  that  it  does  not  stand  with 
hi«  covenant,  but  carries  with  it  a  maaifest  proof  of  corrup- 
tion i  find  that  it  cannot  be  justified  by  any  principle,  cuatom, 
or  mago  whatever.  My  lords,  I  say  I  have  done  with  the 
jtre sumption  arisingfrom  his  conduct  as  it  regarded  the  ftet 
•)iocll1(iatly  chargeu  against  bim,  and  with  respect  to  the  reia- 
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Hon  he  etood  in  to  the  court  of  directors,  and  fi'om  the  at- 
tempt ho  made  to  justify  that  conduct.  I  believe  your  lord- 
Bhipa  will  think  both  one  and  the  other  strong  presumptiona 
of  his  criminality,  and  of  hia  knowledge  that  the  act  he  was 
doing  was  criminal. 

I  have  another  fact  to  lay  before  your  lordahipa,  which  af- 
fords a  further  presumption  of  his  guilt,  and  which  will  show 
the  miachievoua  consequences  of  it ;  and  I  trust  your  lord- 
ships win  not  blame  me  for  going  a  little  into  it.  Tour 
lordships  know  we  charge,  that  the  appointment  of  such  a 
woman  as  Muimy  Begum  to  the  guardianship  of  the  Nabob, 
to  the  superintendency  of  the  civil  justice  of  the  country, 
and  to  the  representation  of  the  whole  government,  was  made 
for  no  other  purpose  than  that  through  thia  corrupt  woman 
£16,000  a  j;ear,  the  whole  tattered  remains  of  the  Nabob's 
grandeur,  might  be  a  prey  to  Mr.  Hastings  ;  it  could  be  for 
no  other.  Now  your  lordships  would  imagine,  that  after 
this,  knowing  he  was  already  grievously  suspected,  he  would 
have  abstained  from  giving  any  farther  ground  for  suspicion 
by  a  repetition  of  the  same  acts  through  the  same  person ; 
as  no  other  reason  could  he  furnished  for  such  acta,  done  di- 
rectly contrary  to  the  order  of  his  superiors,  but  that  he 
was  actuated  by  the  influence  of  bribery.  Tour  lordahips 
would  imagine,  that  when  this  Munny  Begum  was  removed 
upon  a  charge  of  corruption,  Mr.  Hastings  would  have  left 
her  quiet  in  tranquil  obscurity,  and  that  he  would  no  longer 
have  attempted  to  elevate  her  into  a  situation  which  furn- 
ished against  himself  ao  much  disgrace  and  obloquy,  and 
concerning  which  he  stood  charged  with  a  direct  and  poai- 
tive  act  of  bribery.  Tonr  lordahipa  well  know,  that  upon 
the  deposition  of  that  great  magistrate,  Mahomed  Keza  KhSn, 
thia  woman  was  appointed  to  supply  his  place.  The  Govern- 
or-General and  council  (the  majority  of  them  being  then 
Sir  John  Clavering,  Colonel  Monson,  and  Jlr.  Francis)  hai' 
made  a  provisional  arrangement  for  the  time,  untU  they 
should  be  authorized  to  fill  up  the  place  in  a  proper  manner. 
Soon  aifer  there  came  from  Europe  a  letter  expreaaing  the 
Bfltisfaction  which  the  court  of  directors  had  received  in  the 
acquittal  of  Mahomed  Keza  Khin,  expressing  a  regard  for 
hia  character,  a  high  opinion  of  his  abilities,  and  a  great 
diaposition  to  make  him  some  recompense  for  his  extreme 
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suffering;  nod  accordingly  they  ordered  that  lie  should  be 
agaiu  employed.  Uavisg  no  exact  ideas  of  the  state  uf 
employments  in  that  country,  they  made  a  mistake  in  tha 
specific  employment  for  which  they  named  him  ;  for  being 
a  Mahomedan,  and  the  keod  of  the  MahomedanB  in  that 
country,  he  was  named  to  an  office  which  must  be  held  by 
a  Gentoo.  But  the  majority  I  have  just  named,  who  never 
endeavoured  by  any  base  and  delusive  means  to  fly  irom  their 
duty,  or  not  to  execute  it  at  all  because  they  were  desired 
to  execute  it  in  a  way  in  which  they  could  not  execute  it, 
followed  the  spirit  of  the  order ;  and  finding  that  Mahomed 
Beza  Khin,  before  his  imprisonment  and  trial,  had  been  in. 
possession  of  another  employment,  they  followed  the  spirit 
of  the  inatructiona  of  the  directors,  and  replaced  him  in 
that  employment ;  by  which  means  there  was  an  end  put 
to  the  government  of  Munny  Begum  :  the  country  reverted 
to  its  natural  state,  and  men  of  the  first  rank  in  the  countij 
were  placed  in  the  first  aituationa  in  it.  The  seat  of  judi- 
cature was  filled  with  wisdom,  gravity,  and  learning,  and 
Munny  Begum  sunk  into  that  situation  into  which  a  woraaa 
who  had  been  engaged  in  the  practices  that  she  had  bean 
engaged  in  naturally  would  sink  at  her  time  of  life.  Mr. 
Haatmgs  resisted  this  appointment,  He  trifled  with  the 
Gompany'a  orders  on  account  of  the  letter  of  them,  and  en^ 
deavoured  to  disobey  the  spirit  of  them.     However,  the  ma- 

i'ority  overbore  him;  they  put  Mahomed  Eeza  KhSa  into 
lis  iormer  situation,  and  as  a  proof  and  seal  to  the  honom 
and  virtue  of  their  character,  there  vaa  not  a  breath  of  sua- 

!ieiou  that  tbey  had  any  corrupt  motive  for  this  conduct. 
'hey  were  odious  to  many  of  the  India  House  here ;  they 
were  odious  to  that  corrupt  influence  which  had  begun  and 
was  going  on  to  ruin  India.  But  in  the  face  of  all  this  odium, 
they  gave  the  appointment  to  Mahomed  Eeza  Kh4n,  be- 
cause the  act  contained  in  itself  its  own  juatificatioa.  Mr. 
Hastings  made  a  violent  protest  against  it,  aud  resisted  it  to 
the  best  of  hia  power,  always  in  favour  of  Munny  Begum,  U 
your  lordships  will  see.  Mr.  Hastings  sent  this  protest  to 
the  directors ;  but  the  directors,  as  soon  as  the  case  came 
before  them,  ackuowledged  their  error,  and  praised  the  m» 
"'irity  of  the  council,  Sir  John  Clarermg,  Colonel  Monsou, 
^XX'  I'nuiois,  for  the  wise  aud  honourable  part  they  ha^ 
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taken  upon  the  occaaion,  by  obej-ig  the  spirit  and  not  the 
letter ;  eommended  the  act  they  had  done ;  confirmed  Ma- 
bonied  Eeza  KhSn  in  his  place ;  and  to  prevent  that  great 
man  from  being  any  longer  the  sport  of  fortime,  any  longer 
the  play  of  avarice  between  corrupt  governors  and  dancing 

E'rls,  they  gave  him  the  pledged  taith  of  the  Company  that 
i  ahoula  remain  in  that  office  as  long  as  his  conduct  deserved 
their  protection ;  it  waa  a  good  and  an  honourahle  tenure, 

My  lords,  soon  afterwards  there  happened  two  lamentable 
deaths,  first  of  Colonel  Monson,  afterwarda  of  General 
Clavering.  Thus  Mr.  Hastings  was  set  loose ;  tbere  was  an 
inspection  and  a  watch  upon  his  cooduct,  and  no  more. 
He  waa  then  juat  in  the  same  situation  in  which  he  had 
stood  in  1772.  What  does  he  do  ?  Even  just  what  he  did 
in  1772.  He  deposes  Mahomed  Eeza  Khan,  notwithstand- 
ing the  Company's  orders,  notwithstanding  their  pledged 
faith ;  he  turns  him  out,  and  makes  a  distribution  of  two 
lacks  and  a  half  of  rupees,  the  salary  of  that  great  magis- 
trate, in  the  manner  I  will  now  show  your  lordahipa.  He 
made  an  arrangement  consisting  of  three  main  parts ;  the 
firat  was  with  regard  to  the  women,  the  neit  with  regard  to 
the  magistracy,  the  last  with  regard  to  the  officers  of  state  of 
the  household. 

The  first  person  that  occurred  to  Mr.  Hastinga  was 
Manny  Begum,  and  he  gave  her,  not  out  of  that  part  of  the 
Nabob's  allowance  whiSi  was  to  support  the  seraglio,  but 
out  of  the  allowance  of  this  very  magistrate,  just  as  if  such 
B  thing  had  been  done  here  out  of  the  salary  of  a  lord  chan- 
cellor or  a  lord  chief  justice, — out  of  the  two  lacks  and  a 
half  of  rupees,  that  is,  about  £24,000  or  £25,000  a  year,  he 
ordered  an  allowance  to  be  made  to  Munny  Begum  of 
72,000  rupees  per  annum,  or  £7200  a  year ;— for  the  Nabob's 
own  mother,  whom  he  thrust,  as  usual,  into  a  subordinate 
situation,  he  made  an  allowance  of  £3000 ;  to  the  Sudder- 
ul-Huk  Khln,  which  is,  translated  into  English,  the  lord 
chief  justice,  he  allowed  the  same  sum  that  he  did  to  the 
dancing  girl  (which  was  very  liberal  in  him,  and  I  am  rather 
astonished  to  find  it),  namely,  £7200  a  year.  And  who  do 
you  think  was  the  next  pubbc  officer  he  appointed  ?  It  was 
the  Eajah  Goordass,  the  son  of  Nundcomar,  and  whose  teati- 
Bonyhe  baa  attempted  both  before  and  since  i'  ' 
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weaken.  To  him.  however,  he  gave  an  employment  ol 
£6000  a  year,  as  if  to  make  through  the  ^q  some  compsu- 
ation  to  the  maues  of  the  father.  And  in  this  maiuier  he 
dietrihutes  with  a  wild  and  liberal  prolusion,  between  magis- 
trates and  dancing  girls,  the  whole  spoil  of  Mahomed  Beiia 
Khan,  notwithstanding  the  Company's  direct  and  positive 
aasiintnco  given  to  him.  Everything  was  done  at  the  ume 
time  to  put,  as  it  was  before,  into  the  hands  of  this  dancing 
eirl  the  miserable  Nabob's  whole  family  ;  and  that  the  fund 
for  corruption  might  be  large  enough,  he  did  not  take  the 
money  for  this  dancmg  girl  out  of  the  Nabob's  separate  reve- 
nue, of  which  he  and  toe  dancing  girl  had  the  private  disposaj 
between  them.  Now,  upon  what  pretence  did  he  do  all 
this  ¥  The  Nabob  had  represented  to  Mr.  Hastings,  that  he 
was  now  of  age ;  that  he  was  an  independent  sovereign  prince ; 
that  being  independent  and  sovereign  in  his  situation,  and 
being  of  mil  age,  he  had  a  ri^lit  to  manage  his  own  coacems 
himself;  and  therefore  he  Sesired  to  be  admitted  to  that 
monagemeut;  and  indeed,  my  lords,  ostensibly,  and  supposing 
him  to  have  been  this  independent  prince,  and  that  the  Com- 
pany had  no  authority,  or  had  never  exercised  any  authoriCy 
over  him  through  Jlr,  Hastings,  there  might  be  a  good  deal 
said  in  favour  of  this  request.  But  what  was  the  real  state  oi 
the  caae  ?  The  Nabob  was  a  puppet  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Hast- 
ings and  Munny  Begum;  and  you  wiU  find  upon  producingthe 
correspondence,  that  he  confesses  that  she  was  the  ultimate 
object  and  end  of  this  request. 

I  think  this  correspondence,  wherein  a  son  is  made  to  peti- 
tioa  in  his  own  name  for  the  elevation  of  a  dancing  gir^  hia 
Btep-mother,  above  himself  and  everybody  else,  will  appear  to 
your  lordships  such  a  curiosity  as,  I  believe,  is  not  to  be  found 
m  the  state  correspondence  of  the  whole  world.  The  Nabob 
begins  thus  : — "  The  excellency  of  that  policy  by  which  her  | 
Highness  the  Begum  (meaning  Munny  Begum)  (may  her 
shadow  be  far  extended)  formerly,  during  the  time  of  hec 
administration,  transacted  the  affairs  of  the  nizamut  in  the 
Tery  best  and  moat  advaBtageoua  manner,  was,  by  means  of 
the  delusions  of  enemies,  disguised  under  the  appearance  of 
friends,  hidden  from  me.  Having  lately  seriously  reflected 
on  my  own  affairs,  I  am  convinced  that  it  was  the  effect  of 
m&temal  afiection,  was  highly  proper,  and  for  my  interest  j 
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xitd  that  except  the  said  Begum  is  agnia  invested  with  the 
adminiBtration,  the  regulation  and  prosperity  of  this  family, 
which  is  iu  fact  her  own,  cannot  be  effected.  For  this  cause, 
from  the  time  of  ber  Buspenaion  until  now,  I  have  paBsed  my 
time,  and  do  so  still,  in  great  trouble  and  uneasiness.  As  all 
affairs,  and  particularly  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  ihis 
family,  depend  on  your  pleasure,  I  now  trouble  you  in  Lopes 
that  you,  likewise  concurring  in  this  point,  will  be  ho  kind  as 
to  write  in  fit  and  proper  terms  to  her  Higliueas  the  Beguui, 
that  she  will  always,  as  formerly,  employ  her  authority  in  the 
administration  of  the  nizamut  and  the  affairs  of  this  family." 
This  letter,  my  lords,  waa  received  upon  the  23rd  of  Au- 
gust ;  Bad  your  lordships  may  obaeire  two  things  in  it ;  first, 
that  some  way  or  other  this  Nabob  had  been  (as  the  fact  was) 
made  to  express  his  desire  of  being  released  from  hia  subjec- 
tion to  the  Munny  Begum ;  but  that  now  he  had  got  new 
lights,  all  the  mists  are  gone  ;  and  he  now  fiuds,  that  Munny 
Begum  ia  not  only  the  fittest  person  to  govern  him,  hut  the 
whole  country.  This  young  man,  whose  incapacih'  ia  stated 
and  never  denied  by  Mr.  Hastings,  and  by  Lord  Comwallifl, 
and  by  all  the  reat  of  tte  world  who  know  him,  begins  to 
be  charmed  with  the  escelieney  of  the  policy  of  Munny  Be- 
gum. Such  is  his  violent  impatience,  such  the  impossibility 
of  hia  existing  aa  hour  but  under  the  government  of  Munny 
Begum,  that  he  writes  again  on  the  25th  of  August  (he  had 
really  the  impatience  of  a  loverV  and  within  five  days  after- 
ward writes  again,  so  impatiem;,  so  anxious,  and  jealous  is 
this  young  man  to  be  put  under  the  government  of  an  old 
dancing  woman.  He  ia  afraid  lest  Mr.  Hasting  should  im- 
agine that  some  Binister  influence  had  prevailed  upon  him 
in  so  natural  and  proper  a  request.  He  says,  "  Knowing  it 
for  my  interest  and  advantage  that  the  administration  of 
the  affairs  of  the  nizamut  should  be  restored  to  her  Highness 
the  Munny  Begum,  I  have  already  troubled  you  with  my 
request,  that,  regarding  my  situation  with  an  eye  of  favour, 
you  will  approve  of  this  measure.  I  am  credibly  inform- 
ed that  some  one  of  my  enemies,  from  selfish  views,  has, 
for  the  purpose  of  oversetting  this  measure,  written  you  that 
the  said  Begum  procured  from  me  by  artifice  the  letter  I 
wrote  you  on  this  aubjeefc.  This  causes  me  the  greatest  as- 
_.,l<ini8hment.     Please  to  consider,  that  artifice  and  delusion 


aai  that  to  lie  lirhnifJ,  bong  »  pniof  of  weakness  and  folly, 
can  hme  BO  idtfMO  to  HT^  etoept  tfaa  iareDtor  of  thia  report 
iiiwiiiliii  me  aa  road  af  andentandiDe,  and  hsa  re^ncsented 
me  to  the  eeatkmcB  aa  a  blockhead  amd  an  idiot.  God 
batm  how  nanhlf  aach  txpnmaat  appear  to  me ;  but  ai 
the  tmth  or  ftlacboed  haa  not  jet  beem  fidly  aBcerlained,  I 
haie  thatfore  aoaptnded  ibj  deatand  of  ntisfaction.  Should 
it  be  teue,  be  ao  land  aa  to  infMia  me  of  it,  that  the  person 
m»y  be  made  to  answer  for  it."  Mj  lords',  here  is  a  yerj 
proper  demand ;  the  Nabob  b  astonished  at  the  auspidoii 
tliat  sndi  a  woman  as  Munnr  B^^im,  whose  trade  in  youA 
bad  been  delusion,  ehonld  be  capable  of  deluding  nnTbodf. 
Astoniahing  it  certainly  was  that  a  woman  who  had  Wen  a 
deluder  in  joutb,  should  be  suspected  to  be  the  same  in  old 
age;  and  that  he,  a  voung  man,  ehould  be  subject  to  ha 
artifices ; — "  the;  must  snapect  me  to  be  a  great  blockhead," 
he  eajs,  "  if  a  man  of  mr  rank  is  to  be  deluded."  Then 
he  forgot  that  it  is  the  unhappy  privilege  of  great  men  to  be 
cheated,  to  be  deluded,  much  more  than  other  persons :  but 
he  thought  it  so  imposKible  in  the  ease  of  Munny  Begun, 
that  he  says,  "  produce  me  the  traitor  that  could  suppose  it 
possible  for  me  to  be  deluded,  when  I  call  for  this  woman  as 
the  governor  of  the  country.  I  demand  satitifaction."  I 
rather  wonder  that  Mr.  Hastings  did  not  iuform  him  who  it 
was  that  had  reported  so  gross  and  improbable  a  tale,  and 
deliver  him  up  to  the  fury  of  the  Nabob. 

Mr.  Hastings  is  absolutely  besieged  by  him ;  for  he  re- 
(«ives  another  letter  upon  the  3rd  of  September.  Here  arei 
four  letters  following  one  another  quick  as  post  expressea 
with  homa  Bounding  before  them.  "  Oh,  I  die,  I  perish,  I 
sink,  if  Munny  Begum  is  not  put  into  the  government  of  the 
coiintry.  I  therefore  desire  to  have  her  put  into  the  govera- 
ment  of  the  country ;  aud  that  you  will  not  keep  me  longw 
in  this  painful  suspense,  but  wiU  be  kindly  pleased  to  write 
immediately  to  the  Miinuy  Begum,  that  she  take  on  heradl 
the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  niznmut,  which  is,  in 
fact,  her  own  family,  without  the  interference  of  any  othet 
l>0rton  whatever ;  by  this  you  will  give  me  complete     ' '  ' 


Here  ia  a  correspondence  more  like  an  amorous  than 
a  correBpondence.  What  is  tliia  man  ho  eager  about, 
m  such  a  rage  about,  that  he  cannot  endure  the  amallept 
J  of  the  post  with  common  patience — why,  lest  this  old 
lan  (who  is  not  his  mother,  and  with  whom  he  had  no 
r  tie  of  hlood)  should  not  bo  made  mistreBS  of  himself 
d  the  whole  country  !  However,  in  avery  few  months  after- 
wards he  himself  is  appointed  by  Mr.  Hastings  to  the  go- 
vernment ;  and  you  may  easily  judge  by  the  preceding  letters 
who  was  to  govern.  It  would  be  an  alfront  to  your  lordshipB' 
iudgmout  to  attempt  to  prove  who  was  to  govern,  after  he 
nad  desired  to  put  tbe  whole  government  of  affairs  into  tha 
hands  of  Munny  Begum.  Now,  Munny  Begum  having  ob- 
tained this  salary,  and  being  invested  with  this  authority,  and 
made  in  effect  the  total  and  entire  governor  of  the  Cduntry, 
as  I  have  proved  by  the  iNabob'a  letters,  let  us  see  the  con- 
sequences of  it ;  and  then  I  desire  to  know  whether  your 
lordships  can  believe  that  in  all  this  haste,  which,  in  fact,  ia 


Mr.  Hastings's  haste  and  impatdei 


,  (tor 


that  the  I^abob  never  did  or  could  take  n  step  but  by  h 
mediate  orders  and  directions), — whether  your  lordships  can 
believe  that  Mr.  Hastings  would  incur  all  the  odium  attend- 
ing such  transactions,  unless  he  had  some  corrupt  consider- 
ation. 

My  lords,  very  soon  after  these  appointments  were  made, 
consistmg  of  Mimny  Begum  at  the  head  of  the  affaire,  the 
lord  chief  justice  under  her  and  under  her  direction,  and 
Bajah  Goordasa  as  steward  of  the  household,  the  first  thing 
we  hear  ia,  just  what  your  lordships  expect  to  hear  upon  such 
a  case,  that  this  unfortunate  chief  justice,  who  was  a  man 
undoubtedly  of  but  a  poor,  low  disposition,  but  I  believe  a 
perfectly  honest,  perfectly  well-intentioned  man,  found  it  ab- 
solutely impossible  for  him  to  execute  his  office  under  the  di- 
rection of  Munny  Begum  ;  and,  accordingly,  in  the  month  of 
September  following,  he  sends  a  complaint  to  Mr.  Hastings 
— "  That  certain  had  men  Lad  gained  an  ascendency  over 
the  nabob's  temper,  by  whose  instigation  he  acts."  After 
complaining  of  the  slights  he  receives  from  the  Nabob,  he 
adds,  "thus  they  cause  the  Nabob  to  treat  me,  sometimes  with 
indignity,  at  others  with  kindness,  just  as  they  think  proper 
to  advise  him  :    their  riew  ia,  that  by  compelling  mt  w  dis- 
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pieaaure  at  such  UEworthy  treatment,  they  may  force  me 
either  to  rellnquiBb  my  atatiou,  or  to  join  nith  thein,  and  act 
by  their  advice,  and  appoint  creatures  of  their  recommend*- 
tion  to  the  different  otbcea,  from  vhich  thoy  might  draw  pro- 
fit to  themselves."  This  ia  foUowed  by  another  letter,  in 
which  he  shows  who  those  corrupt  men  were  that  had  gained 
the  ascendency  over  the  Nabob's  temper — namely, the  euniicha 
of  Munny  Begum ;  one  of  them  her  direct  instrument  iD 
bribery  with  Sir.  Hastings.  What  you  would  expect  from 
euch  a  state  of  things  accordingly  happened.  Everything 
in  the  course  of  justice  was  confounded ;  all  official  responsi- 
bility destroyed  ;  and  nothing  but  a  scene  of  forgery,  pecula- 
tion, and  knavery  of  every  kind  and  description  prevailed 
through  tlie  country,  and  totally  disturbed  all  order  and  jus- 
tice in  it.  He  says,  "  The  Begum's  ministers  before  my  arrival, 
with  the  advice  of  their  counsellors,  caused  the  Nabob  to  sign 
a  receipt,  in  consequence  of  which  they  received  at  two  dif- 
ferent times  near  50,000  rupees,  in  the  name  of  the  officers  of 
the  adawlut,  foujdarry,  &c.,  from  the  Company's  circar ;  and 
having  drawn  up  an  account  current  in  the  manner  they 
wished,  they  got  the  Nabob  to  sign  it,  and  then  sent  it  to  me." 
In  the  same  letter  he  asserts,  "  that  these  people  have  the 
Nabob  entirely  in  their  power." 

My  lords,  you  see  here  Mr.  Hastings  enabling  the  corrupt 
eunuclia  of  this  wicked  old  woman  to  draw  upon  the  Com- 
pany's treasury  at  their  pleasure,  under  forged  papers  of  the 
Nabob,  for  juat  such  monies  ae  they  please,  under  the  name 
and  pretence  of  giving  it  to  the  officers  of  justice,  but  which 
they  distribute  among  themselves  as  they  think  fit.  Thin 
complaint  was  soon  followed  by  another,  and  they  furnish, 
first,  the  strongest  presumptive  proof  of  the  corrupt  motives 
of  Mr.  Hastings ;  and,  secondly,  they  show  the  horrible  mis- 
chievous  efl'ects  of  his  conduct  upon  the  country. 

In  consequence  of  the  first  complaint,  Mr.  Hastings  di- 
rects this  independent  Nabob  not  to  concern  himsefi'  any 
longer  with  the  foujdarry.  The  Nabob,  who  bad  before  de- 
clared  that  the  superintendence  of  all  the  offices  belonged  to 
him,  and  was  lo  be  executed  by  himself,  or  under  hia  orders, 
instantly  obeys  Mr.  Hastings,  and  declares  he  will  not  inter- 
fere in  the  business  of  the  courts  any  more.  Tour  lordsliips 
will  observe  further,  that  the  complaint  is  not  against  tha 
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JJabob,  but  againat  the  creatures  and  the  mecial  serronts  of 
Munnj  Begum,  and  yet  it  ia  the  Nabob  he  forbids  to  inter- 
fere in  this  business  ;  of  the  others  he  takes  no  notice  ;  and 
this  ia  a  strong  proof  of  the  corrupt  dealings  of  Mr.  Hastings 
with  thia  woman. — When  the  whole  country  waa  fallen  into 
confusion  under  the  administration  of  this  woman  and  under 
her  corrupt  ininiBtera,  men  baae-born  and  employed  in  the 
basest  of&cea  (the  men  of  the  household  train  of  the  women 
of  rank  in  that  country  are  of  that  deecription),  he  writes  to 
the  Nabob  again,  and  biiuBelf  confesses  the  mischiefs  that 
had  ariseu  from  hia  corrupt  arrangements. 

"  At  your  Excellency's  requeBt,  I  sent  Sudder-ul-Huk 
KhfiD  to  take  on  him  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the 
adawlut  and  phousdarry,  and  hoped  by  that  means  not  only 
to  have  given  satisfaction  to  your  EscoUency,  but  that 
through  his  abilities  and  experience  these  afi'airs  would  have 
been  conducted  in  such  manner  as  to  have  secured  the 
peace  of  the  country  and  the  happiness  of  the  people;  and 
it  is  with  the  greatest  concern  1  leam  that  this  measure  is  bo 
far  from  being  attended  with  tho  expected  advajitages,  that 
the  affairs  both  of  the  phousdarrv  and  adawlut  are  in  the 
greatest  confusion  imaginable,  ana  daily  robberies  and  mur- 
ders are  perpetrated  throughout  the  country.  This  is  eri- 
dentlj  owing  to  the  want  of  a  proper  authority  in  the  person 
appomted  to  superintend  them.  I  therefore  addressed  your 
Eicellency  ou  the  importance  and  delicacy  of  the  affairs  in 

Suestion,  and  of  the  necessity  of  lodging  full  power  in  the 
ands  of  the  person  chosen  to  administer  them.  In  reply 
to  which  your  Excellency  expressed  sentiments  coincident 
with  mine.  Notwithstanding  which,  your  dependants  and 
people,  actuated  by  selfish  and  avaricious  views,  have  by 
their  interference  so  impeded  the  business,  as  to  throw  the 
whole  country  into  a  state  of  confusion,  from  which  nothing 
can  retrieve  it  but  au  unlimited  power  lodged  in  the  hands  of 
the  superintendent.  I  therefore  request  that  your  Excellency 
will  give  the  strictest  injunctions  to  all  your  dependants  not 
to  interfere  in  any  manner  with  any  matter  relative  to  the 
affairs  of  the  adawlut  and  phousdarry ;  and  that  you  will 
yourself  relinquish  all  interference  therein,  and  leave  them 
entirely  to  the  management  of  Sudder-ul-Huk  Khan.     Thii 
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is  sbaohilely  neceaaaiy  bi  restore  the  country  to  a  etatc  of 
tmnquiUity." 

Mj  loiOB,  what  evidence  do  ire  produce  to  your  lordehipi 
of  the  conseaaeuces  of  Mr.  Haetings's  corrupt  measureaf— 
His  own.  He  here  gives  vou  the  state  into  which  the  coim- 
try  was  thrown  by  the  criminal  interference  of  the  wicked 
woman  whom  he  bad  established  in  power,  totally  super- 
Bediag  the  regular  judicial  authority  of  the  country,  and 
throwing  everything  into  confusion. — As  usual,  there  is  such 
irregularity  in  his  conduct,  and  his  crimes  are  eo  multiplied, 
that  all  the  contrivances  of  ingenuity  are  unable  to  cover 
them  :  now  and  then  he  comes  and  betrays  himself;  and 
here  he  confesses  to  you  his  own  weakness  and  the  efFeotsof 
his  own  corruption ; — he  had  appointed  Mmmy  Begum  to 
this  office  of  power,  be  dare  not  say  a  word  to  her  upon  her 
abuse  of  it,  but  he  lays  the  whole  upon  the  Xabob.  When 
the  chief  justice  complains  that  these  crimes  were  the  con- 
sequence of  Muuny  Begum's  interference,  and  were  com- 
mitted by  her  creatures,  why  did  he  not  say  to  the  N'aboby 
the  Begum  must  not  interfere  ;  the  Begum's  cunucha  must 
not  interfere  9  He  dared  not ;  because  that  woman  had  con- 
cealed all  the  bribes  but  one  from  public  notice  to  gratify 
him  ;  she  and  Yatibar-Ali-KhAn,  her  minister,  wbo  mA  the 
principal  share  in  this  destruction  of  justice  and  perrersioa 
of  all  the  principal  functions  of  government,  bad  it  in  their 
power  to  discover  the  whole.  Mr,  Hastings  was  obliged,  in 
consequence  of  that  concealment,  to  support  ber  and  to  sup- 
port him.  Every  evil  principle  was  at  work.  He  bought  a 
mercenary  Eilence  to  pay  tbe  same  back  to  them.  It  was 
a  wicked  silence,  the  concealment  of  their  common  guilt. 
There  was  at  once  a  corrupt  gratitude  operating  mutually  by 
a  corrupt  influence  on  both,  and  a  corrupt  fear  influencing 
tbe  mind  of  Mr,  Hastings,  which  did  not  permit  him  to  putt 
on  end  to  this  scene  of  disorder  and  confusion,  bought  at  the 
expense  of  £24,000  a  year  to  the  Company.  Ton  will  here- 
after see  what  use  be  makes  of  the  evidence  of  Yatibar-Ali> 
"Khkn  and  of  this  woman  for  concealing  their  guilt. 

Tour  lordships  will  observe,  that  the  virtuous  majority, 
whose  reign  was  but  short,  and  two  of  whon  died  of  grief 
and  vexation  under  tint  impediments  which  they  tcvt  with 
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font  tie  corruptions  and  oppositions  of  Mr.  Haatinga  (their 
idirect  murderer  ;   for  it  ia  well  known  to  the  world  that 
r  hearts  were  thus  broken),  put  their  conduct  out  of  all 
iiBpicioa.     For  they  ordered  an  eiaet  account  to  be  kept  by 
iiiomed  Beza  Khfln ;   though,  certainly,  if  any  person  in 
e  country  could  be  trusted,  he,  upon  bis  chsracter,  might ; 
it  they  did  not  trust  him,  because  they  knew  the  Company 
d  not  suffer  them  to  trust  any  man :  they  ordered  an  exact 
jount  to  be  kept  by  him  of  the  Nabob's  eipenaes,  whicb 
Jly  must  he  the  Company's  espenues  ;    they  ordered  the 
Munt  to  be  sent  down  yearly  to  be  controlled,  if  necea- 
',  whilst  the  means  of  control  existed.      What  was  Mr. 
s  conduct  ?     He  did  not  give  the  persona  whom  he 
_^  )pointed  any  order  to  produce  any  account,  though  their 
ofaaracter  and  circumstances  wers  auch  as  made  an  account 
ten  thousand  times  more  necessary  from  theia  than  froiu 
thoae  from  whom  it  had  been  in  former  times  by  the  Com- 
pany strictly  exacted.     So  that  hia  not  ordering  any  account 
to  be  given  of  the  money  that  was  to  he  expended  leaves 
no  doubt  that  the  appomtment  of  Munny  Begum  was  in 
puTBuance  of  his  old  system  of  bribery,  and  that  he  main- 
tained her  in  office,  to  the  subversion  of  public  justice,  for 
the  purpose  of  robbing,  and  of  continuing  in  the  practice  of 
robbing,  the  country. 

But  though  this  continued  longer  than  was  for  the  good  ' 
of  the  country,  yet  it  did  not  continue  absolutely  and  rela- 
tively long  ;  because  the  court  of  directors,  as  soon  as  they 
heard  of  this  iniquitous  appointment,  which  glared  upon  them 
in  all  the  light  of  its  infamy,  immediately  wrote  the  strong- 
est, the  most  decided,  and  the  most  peremptoiy  censure  upon 
him,  attributing  his  acta,  every  one  of  them,  to  the  same 
causes  to  which  I  attribute  them.  As  a  proof  that  the  court 
of  directors  saw  the  thing  in  the  very  light  in  which  I  re- 
present it  to  your  lordships,  and  indeed  in  which  every  one 
must  see  it,  you  will  find  that  they  reprobate  all  his  idle 
excuses  ;  that  they  reprobate  all  the  actors  in  the  scene  ;  that 
they  consider  everything  to  have  been  done,  not  by  the 
Nabob,  hut  by  himself;  that  the  object  of  the  appointment 
of  Munny  Begum  was  inaneif,  and  that  the  consequence  of 
that  appointment  waa  the  robbery  of  the  Nabob's  treasury. 
"  We  by  no  means  approve  y»ur  late  proceedings,  on  the  ap. 
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pltc&tion  of  the  Nabob  Mobareck  ul  Dowlah,  for  the  re-jovsl 
of  tbe  naib  soubahdor.  The  requisitioD  of  Mobareck  ul 
Dowlah  waa  improper  and  imfriendly ;  because  be  must 
have  known  that  the  late  appointment  of  Mahomed  Beza 
Khan  to  the  office  of  naib  aoubahdar  had  been  marked  with 
the  Company's  special  approbation ;  and  that  the  court  of 
dircctora  had  assured  them  of  their  favour,  so  long  aa  a  firm 
attachment  to  the  Company'a  interest  and  a  proper  diBchnrge 
of  the  duties  of  his  station  should  reader  him  worthy  of 
their  protection.  We  therefore  repeat  our  declaration,  that  to 
require  the  dismission  of  a  prime  minister  thus  circum- 
stanced, without  producing  the  smallest  proof  of  his  infidelity 
to  the  Company,  or  venturing  to  charge  him  with  one  instance 
of  mal-administration  in  the  discharge  of  his  public  duty,  was 
improper,  and  inconBistent  with  the  friendship  siibsisting  be- 
tween the  Nabob  of  Bengal  and  the  Company."  And  further 
on  they  say — "  The  Nabob  haying  intimated  that  he  had 
repeatedly  stated  the  trouble  and  uneasiness  ifhicb  he  bad 
suffered  from  the  naibahip  of  the  niiamut  being  vested  in 
Mahomed  Eeza  KhSn,  we  observe  one  of  the  members  of 
your  board  desired  the  Nabob's  repeated  letters  on  tbe  subject 
might  be  read  ;  but  this  reasonable  request  was  overruled, 
on  a  plea  of  saving  the  board's  time,  which  we  can  by  no 
means  admit  as  a  sufficient  objection.  The  Nabob's  letters 
of  the  25th  and  30th  August,  of  the  3rd  September,  and  17th 
November,  leave  us  no  doubt  of  the  true  design  of  this  eitra- 
ordinary  business  being  to  bring  forward  Munny  Begum,  and 
again  to  invest  her  with  improper  power  and  influence,  not- 
withstanding our  former  declaration  that  so  great  a  part  of 
the  Nabob's  allowance  had  been  embezzled  or  misapplied 
under  her  superintendence." 

At  present,  I  do  not  think  it  necessary,  because  it  would 
be  doing  more  than  enough,  it  would  be  slaying  the  slain, 
to  show  your  lordahipa  what  Mr.  Hastings's  motives  were  iu 
acting  against  tbe  sense  of  the  East-India  Company,  ap- 
pointed by  an  act  of  parliament  to  control  him  ;  that  he  did 
it  for  a  corrupt  purpose ;  that  all  his  pretences  were  falso 
and  fraudulent,  and  that  he  had  his  own  corrupt  views  in  the 
whole  of  the  proceeding.  But,  iu  the  statement  which  I 
have  given  of  this  matter,  I  beg  your  lordships  to  observe  ths 
tustrumenta  with  which  Mr.  Hastings  acts.     The  great  inea 
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of  that  couQtry,  and  particularly  the  soubahdar  himself,  thti 
Aabob,  are  and  ie  in  so  eq^uivtx^al  a  situation,  that  it  afforded 
him  two  bolting  holea,  by  which  he  ia  enabled  to  reHiat  the 
antbority  of  the  Company,  and  exercise  an  arbitrary  authority 
of  hia  own  ;  for,  though  the  Nabob  has  the  titles  of  high  sove- 
reignty, he  is  the  lowest  of  all  dependants :  he  appears  to  be 
the  master  of  the  country;  he  is  a  pensioner  ol  the  Com- 
pany's government . 

Wheu  Mr.  Hastings  wants  him  to  obey  and  answer  hia 
corrupt  purpoaea,  he  finds  bim  in  the  character  of  a  pen- 
sioner ;  when  he  wants  his  authority  to  support  him  in  op- 
position to  the  authority  of  the  Company,  immediately  he 
invests  him  with  higli  sovereign  powers ;  and  he  dare  not  ei- 
ecute  the  orders  of  the  Company  for  fear  of  doing  some  art 
that  will  make  him  odious  in  the  ej  es  of  God  and  man.  We 
see  how  he  appointed  all  officers  for  him,  and  forbade  his  in- 
terference in  fdl  affairs.  Wben  the  Company  see  the  impro- 
priety and  the  guilt  of  these  acts,  and  order  bim  to  rescind 
them,  and  appoint  again  Mahomed  £eza  Khin,  he  declares 
he  will  not ;  that  he  cannot  do  it  in  jnatiee,  but  that  he  will 
consent  to  Bend  him  the  order  of  the  Company,  but  without 
backing  it  with  any  order  of  the  board ;  which,  supposing 
even  there  had  been  no  private  communication,  was  in  other 
words  commanding  him  to  disobey  it.  So  this  poor  man, 
who  a  short  time  before  was  at  the  feet  of  Mr.  Hastings, 
whom  Mr.  Hastings  declared  to  be  a  pageant,  and  swore  in 
a  court  of  justice  that  be  was  but  a  pageant,  and  followed 
that  affidavit  with  long  declarations  in  coimcil,  that  he  was  a 
pageant  in  sovereignty,  and  ought  in  policy  ever  to  be  held 
out  as  such, — this  man  he  sets  up  in  opposition  to  the  Com- 
pany, and  refijses  to  appoint  Mabomed  Eeza  Khan  to  the 
office  which  was  guarantied  to  him  by  the  express  faith  of  the 
Company,  pledged  to  bis  support.  Will  any  man  tell  me 
that  this  resistance,  under  suwi  base  though  plausible  pre- 
tences, could  spring  from  any  other  cause  than  a  resolution 
of  persisting  systeinaticalh'  in  hia  course  of  corruption  and 
bribery  through  Munny  Begum  P 

But  there  is  another  circumstance,  that  puts  this  in  a 
stronger  Hght :  he  opposes  the  Nabob's  mock  authority  to 
the  authority  of  the  Company ;  and  leaves  Mahomed  lUza 
Khfln  unemplo7ed,  because,  aa  be  says,  he  cannot  in  jis'iiM 


r 
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&B  CoBpsBj  (tboiagl)  tfaej  arc  liis  iiii> 
(),  OMiUuij  to  Uie  lightB  of  the  fi^abob.  Ycu 
MS  «kit  A»  n^iu  of  tlw  Nibob  vere :   the  rights  of  the 
Mabah  wo*  to  ba  goremed  bv  MumiT  Begum  and  hn 

to  be  m  iaJi  in  iwli  iil  BineTeigo ;  be  defies  the  Company  at 
the  bnd  at  t&etr  anniea  and  tfaor  treaBuiy ;  that  name,  that 
Bikn  aD  lii£a  diak^  ns  defied  by  oae  of  its  pensionen 
Mj-  kvdi,  btDBBn  gre^ua  i*  «n  imetable  thiDg.  Thia  man, 
ao  Bnddealy  exaltea,  vaa  as  aoon  depressed ;  and  the  man- 
ner of  bis  depression  is  as  curious  aa  that  of  his  exaltation 
by  Ur.  Hastings ;  and  ^ill  tend  to  show  you  the  man  most 
dearly. — Mr,  Francis,  whose  conduct  all  along  waa  directed 
by  no  other  principles  than  those  tthieh  were  in  conformitj 
with  the  plan  adopted  by  himself  and  his  virtuous  colleagues, 
namely,  an  entire  obedience  to  the  laws  of  his  country,  and 
who  constantly  had  opposed  Mr.  Hastings  upon  principles  d 
honour,  and  principles  of  obedience  to  the  authority  of  the 
Company,  under  which  he  acted,  had  never  contended  fo( 
any  one  thing,  in  any  way,  or  in  any  instance,  but  obedience 
to  tbem,  and  had  constantly  asserted  that  Mahomed  Eeza 
KMn  ought  to  be  put  into  employment.  Mr.  Hastings  as 
constantly  opposed  him ;  and  the  reason  he  gave  for  it  was, 
that  it  was  against  the  direct  rights  of  the  Nabob ;  and  that 
they  were  rights  so  sacred,  that  they  could  not  be  tnfiinged 
even  by  the  sovereign  authority  of  the  Company  ordering  him 
to  do  it.  He  had  so  great  an  aversion  to  the  least  subtrac- 
tion of  the  Nabob's  right,  that,  though  expressly  commanded 
by  the  court  of  directors,  he  would  not  suffer  ilahomed  Bern 
Ktifin  to  be  invested  with  his  office  under  the  Company's  au- 
thority. The  Nabob  van  too  sovereign — too  supreme  ft* 
him  to  do  it :  but  such  ia  the  fate  of  human  grandeur,  thaf 
a  whimsical  event  reduced  the  Nabob  to  his  state  of  pageant 
again,  and  made  him  the  mere  subject  of — you  will  see 
wtioni.  Mr.  Hastings  found  he  was  ao  embarrassed  by  his 
disobedience  to  the  spirit  of  the  orders  of  the  Company,  and 
by  tiie  various  wild  projects  he  had  formed,  as  to  make  H 
neoensary  for  him,  even  though  lie  had  a  majority  in  the 
oouneil,  to  (jain  over  at  any  price  Mr.  Francis.  Mr.  Pranri^ 
*  ightened  by  the  same  miserable  situation  of  afiairs  (fof 
inod  at  a  most  dangerous  period — the  height  of  thi 
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iJaliratta  war),  was  wiUing  likewise  to  give  up  his  opposition 
to  Mr.  Haatinga,  to  auspend  the  execution  ot  tnanj  rightful 
things,  and  to  concede  them  to  the  public  necessity.  Ac- 
cordingly, he  agreedto  teniiB  with  Mr.  Eastings.  But  what 
was  the  price  of  that  eonceaaion  ?  Any  base  purpose,  any 
desertion  of  public  duty  P  Ko :  all  that  he  deaired  of  Mr. 
Haatinga  waa,  that  he  should  obey  the  orders  of  the  Com- 
pany; and  among  other  acts  of  the  obedience  required  waa 
thifi,  that  Mahomed  Bega  Khfin  should  be  put  into  his  office. 

Ton  have  heard  bow  Mr.  Hastings  opposed  the  order  of 
the  Company,  and  on  what  account  he  oppoaed  it.  On  the 
first  of  September  he  sent  an  order  to  the  Nabob,  now  be- 
come liis  Bubject,  to  give  up  this  office  to  Mahomed  Eeza 
Khan ;  an  act,  which  he  had  before  represented  as  a  dethron- 
ing of  the  Nabob.  The  order  went  on  the  first  of  Septem- 
ber, and  on  the  third,  this  great  and  mighty  prince,  whom 
all  earth  could  not  move  from  the  aaaertion  of  his  rights, 
gives  them  all  up ;  and  Mahomed  £eza  Khiln  is  invested 
with  them.  So  there  aU  his  pretences  were  gone.  It  is 
plain,  that  what  had  been  done  before  was  for  Munny  Be- 
gum, and  that  what  he  now  gave  up  was  from  neceasity  r 
and  it  shows  that  the  Nabob  was  the  meanest  of  his  servants ; 
for  in  tnitli  he  ate  hia  daily  bread  out  of  the  bands  of  Mr. 
Hastings  through  Munny  Begum. 

Mahomed  Heza  Kbftn  was  now  invested  an;ain  with  his 
office ;  but,  such  waa  the  treachery  of  Mr.  Hastings,  that 
though  he  wrote  to  the  Nabob  that  this  was  done  in  conse- 
quence of  the  orders  of  the  Company,  he  did  clandestinely, 
aecordiug  to  bis  usual  mode,  assure  the  Nabob  that  Mahomed 
£eza  EhAn  should  not  hold  the  place  longer  than  till  he 
heard  from  England.  He  then  wrote  him  Miother  letter, 
that  he  should  hold  it  no  longer  than  while  he  submitted  to 
hia  present  necessity ;  thus  giving  up  to  his  coDeague  what 
he  refused  to  the  Company ;  and  engaged,  privately,  that  he 
would  dismiss  Mahomed  Beza  Khan  again.  And,  accord- 
ingly, the  moment  he  thought  Mr.  Prancia  was  not  in  a  con- 
dition to  give  him  trouble  any  longer,  that  moment  he  agaiii 
turned  out  Mahomed  Eeza  Khau  from  that  general  superin- 
tendence of  affaira  which  the  Company  gave  him ;  and  de- 
posed him  aa  a  minister,  leaving  him  only  a  very  confined 
authority  as  a  magistrate.     All  these  changes,  no  less  tban 
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four  great  revolutious,  if  I  mny  so  call  theta,  vere  made  Tij 
>lr.  Uastinga  for  his  own  corrupt  purposes.  TbU  ia  the 
manlier  in  vhirh  Mr.  Hasting  haa  placed  with  the  most 
mcred  objects  that  man  ever  had  a  (teding  with;  with  the 

SiTemment — with  the  justice — with  the  order — with  the 
gnity — with  the  nobility  of  a  great  country :  be  pkyrf 
with  them  to  satisfy  iuB  own  wicked  and  corrupt  purpoaet 
through  the  baaest  iiistrumeDt. 

Xow,  my  lords,  I  have  done  with  these  presumptiona  rf 
corruption  with  Munny  Begum,  and  have  shown  that  it  il 
Dot  a  alight  criiue,  but  that  it  is  attended  with  a  breacb  (^ 
public  faith — with  a  breach  of  hia  orders — with  a  breach  rf 
the  whole  English  government,  and  the  destruction  of  tlw 
natire  government— of  the  police — the  order— the  safetv— 
the  security — and  the  juatire  of  the  country  ;  and  that"  all 
these  are  much  concerned  in  this  cause.  Therefore  the 
Commona  stand  before  the  face  of  the  world  and  saj.  va 
have  brought  a  cause — a  great  cause — a  cause  worthy  tha 
Commona  of  England  to  prosecute,  and  worthy  the  Lords  te 
judge  and  determine  upon. 

I  have  now  nothing  further  to  state,  than  what  the  conse" 
quencea  are  of  Mr.  Hastings  taking  bribes ;  that  Mr,  Hast- 
ings's taking  of  bribes  is  not  only  hia  own  corruption,  but 
the  incurable  corruption  of  the  whole  service.  I  will  show, 
first,  that  he  was  named  in  1773  to  put  an  end  to  that  cor- 
ruption, I  will  show  that  he  did  not;  that  he  knowingly 
and  willingly  connived  at  it ;  and  that  that  connivance  wM 
the  principal  cause  of  all  the  disoAlers  that  have  hitherto  pro- 
vailed  in  that  country,  I  will  show  you  that  he  poaitivelj 
refused  to  obey  the  Company's  order  to  inquire  into  and  M 
correct  the  corruptions  that  prevailed  in  that  country.  Neit, 
that  he  established  an  avowed  system  of  connivance,  in  order 
to  gain  over  everything  that  waa  corrupt  in  the  eountrf< 
And  that,  lastly,  to  secure  it,  he  gave  up  all  the  proaecutionn 
and  enervated  and  took  away  the  sole  ariu  left  to  the  Com- 
pany for  the  assertion  of  authority  and  the  preaervation  of 
good  morals  and  purity  in  their  service. 

My  lords,  here  is  a  letter  in  the  year  1773,  in  -which  the 
court  of  directors  had,  upon  hia  own  representation,  approved 
some  pai-t  of  bis  conduct ;  he  is  charmed  with  their  approba- 
tion; he  promises  the  greatest  things:  hut  I  believe  voui 

■lahipB  wiU  see  from  the  manner  in  which  he  pi-oceeiis  at 


ht  very  inatant,  tliat  a  more  deliberate  tyatem  for  not  onlj 

Ing  corrupt  himself",  but  supporting  corruption  in  otliera. 

ver  was  exhibited  in  any  public  paper. — "While  I  ii  ^ 
the  pleasure  which  1  received  from  the  past  successes  of 
my  endeavours,  I  own  I  cannot  refrain  from  looking  hack 
with  a  mixture  of  amiety  on  the  oinissionB  by  which  I  am 
Benaible  I  may  since  have  hazarded  the  diminution  of  your 
esteem,  AE.  my  letters,  addressed  to  your  honourable  court 
and  to  the  secret  committee,  repeat  the  strongest  promises  of 
prosecuting  the  inquiries  into  the  conduct  of  your  servants, 
which  yon  had  been  pleased  to  commit  particularly  to  my 
charge.  Ton  will  readily  perceive  that  1  must  have  been 
sincere  in  those  declaratiDns,  since  it  would  have  argued 
great  indiscretion  to  have  made  them,  had  I  foreseen  my 
inability  to  perform  them.  I  find  myself  now  under  the 
disagreeable  necessity  of  avowing  that  inability  ;  at  the  same 
time  I  will  boldly  take  upon  me  to  affirm,  that  on  whomso- 
ever you  might  have  delegated  that  charge,  and  by  whatever 
powers  it  might  have  been  accompanied,  it  would  have  been 
sufficient  to  occupy  tbe  entire  attention  of  those  who  were 
intrusted  with  it,  and,  even  with  all  the  aids  of  leisure  and 
authority,  would  have  proved  ineffectual.  I  dare  appeal  to 
the  public  reeorda,  to  the  testimony  of  those  who  have  op- 
portunities of  knowing  me,  and  even  to  the  detail  which  the 
pubKc  voice  can  report  of  the  past  acts  of  this  govei 
that  my  time  has  been  neither  idly  nor  uselessly  em]^ 
yet  such  are  the  cares  and  embarrassments  of  this  ^ 
state,  that  although  much  may  be  done,  much  more  even  in 
matters  of  moment  must  necesaarilj  remain  neglected.  To 
select  from  the  niiscelianeoua  heap  which  each  day's  exigen- 
cies present  to  our  choice,  those  points  on  which  the  general 
■welfare  of  your  affairs  moat  essentially  depends,  to  provide 
expedients  for  future  advantages,  and  guard  against  probable 
evils,  are  all  that  your  adrainipiration  can  faithfully  proiiiise 
to  perform  for  your  service  with  their  united  labours  moat 
diligently  exerted.  They  cannot  look  back  without  sacrificmg 
the  objects  of  their  immediate  duty,  which  are  those  of  your 
interests,  to  endless  researches,  which  can  produce  no  real 
good,  and  may  expose  your  affairs  to  all  the  ruinous  conse- 
quences of  personal  malevolence  both  here  and  at  home." 

My  lordfi,  thia  ia  the  first  man,  I  believe,  that  ever  tnck 
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credit  for  hia  siiiLvrity  from  his  brvacli  of  his  promises — "  1 
nrnld  not,"  he  saya,  "  have  made  tiieee  promises,  if  I  had  not 
thought  that  I  could  perform  them."  Now  I  find  I  caondt 
[n-rfonn  them,  and  you  have  in  that  non-performance  and  il 
that  profession  a  security  for  my  sincerity  when  I  promisai 
them.  ITpon  this  principle,  any  man  who  makes  a  promin 
has  nothing  to  do  afterwards  but  to  say  that  he  finds  hiin> 
self  (without  assigning  any  particular  cause  for  it)  unable  tft 
|H>rfonii  it,  not  only  to  justify  himself  for  his  Doo-perfonn> 
.luwf,  but  to  justify  himself  and  claim  credit  for  sinoeri^  is 
Ilia  original  profession.  The  charge  was  given  him  apedallr, 
and  he  promised  obedience,  over  and  over,  upon  the  spot,  su 
in  the  country  in  whicb  he  was  no  novice,  for  he  had  befll 
liivd  in  it :  it  was  his  native  country  in  one  sense,  it  was  the 
place  of  his  renewed  nativity  and  regeneration.  Tet  this  vaj 
man,  as  if  ho  was  a  novice  in  it,  now  says,  "  I  promised  j<m 
what  1  now  find  I  cannot  perform."  Kay,  what  is  worse,  be 
tlfclares  no  man  could  perform  it,  if  he  gave  up  his  wbota 
time  to  it :  and,  lastly,  be  says,  that  the  inquiry  into  these  coP' 
ruptious,  even  if  you  succeeded  in  it,  would  do  more  harm 
than  good.  Now,  was  there  ever  an  instance  of  a  man  M 
bnEH^ty  disserting  a  duty,  and  giving  so  base  a  reason  for  it  I 
His  dnty  was  to  put  an  end  to  corruption  in  every  channd 
of  government, — It  cannot  be  done.  Why  ?  because  it 
would  expose  our  affairs  to  malignity  and  enmity,  and  end 
perhaps  to  our  disadvantage.  Not  only  wiU  he  connive  luni- 
self,  but  he  advises  the  Company  to  do  it.  For  fear  of  what  f 
for  fear  that  their  service  was  so  abandoned  and  corrupt,  that 
the  display  of  the  evil  would  tend  more  to  their  diareputfttioa 
than  all  their  attempts  to  reform  it  would  tend  to  their  serviM. 
Mr.  Hastings  should  naturally  have  imagined  that  the  lav 
was  a  resource  in  this  desperate  case  of  bribery :  he  telli 
you,  that  in  "  that  charee  of  oppression,  though  they  wen 
supported  by  the  cries  of  the  people  and  the  most  authentia 
representations,  it  is  vet  impossible  in  most  cases  to  obtAia 
legal  proofs."  Here  is  a  system  of  total  despair  upon  the 
business,  which  I  hope  an^  believe  is  not  a  desperate  one, 
mid  has  not  jiroved  a  desperate  one  whenever  a  ratitnul 
attempt  has  beeu  made  to  pursue  it.  Here  you  find  Mm 
corrupt,  and  you  find,  in  consequence  of  that  corruption, 
that  He  Bcreeus  the  whole  body  ot  corruption  in  India,  md 
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itea  an  absolute  despair  of  any  possibility,  by  any  art  or 
Sresa,  of  putting  an  end  to  it.  !Nay,  be  tella  you,  that  if 
corruption  did  not  exist,  if  it  was  not  connived  at,  tbnt  the 
India  Company  could  not  exist :  wlietber  that  be  a  truth  or 
not  I  cannot  tell ;  but  thia  I  know,  that  it  is  the  most  horri- 
blo  picture  that  ever  was  made  of  any  country.  It  might 
be  said,  that  there  were  excuses  for  omissions,  sins  of  omis- 
sioD  he  calls  them.  I  will  show  that  they  were  ayatematic, 
that  Mr.  Haatiags  did  uuifonnly  profess  that  be  would  con- 
nive at  abuses,  and  contend  that  abuaea  ought  to  be  connived 
at.  When  the  whole  mystery  of  the  iniquity,  in  which  he 
himself  was  deeply  concerned,  came  to  light ;  when  it  ap- 
peared that  all  the  Company's  orders  were  contravened ;  that 
contracta  were  given  directly  contrary  to  their  orders,  and 
upon  principles  subversive  of  their  government,  leading  to 
aU  manner  of  oppresaion  and  ruin  to  the  country ;  what  was 
Mr.  Hastings's  answer  ?  "  I  must  here  remark,  that  the  ma- 
iorily  •••••!  had  not  the  power  of  eatabliahing 
it."  '  Then  he  goes  on  and  states  other  cases  of  corruption, 
at  every  one  of  which  he  winks.  Here  he  states  another 
reason  for  bia  connivance:  "Suppose  again,"  for  he  puts 
another  supposition,  and  these  suppositions  are  not  bypothe- 
sea  laid  down  for  argument,  but  real  facta  then  existing  be- 
fore the  council  examining  into  grievances ;  "  Suppose  again, 
that  any  person  had  benefited  himself  •  *  *  *  *  un- 
profitable discussion,"* 

Here  ia  a  direct  avowal  of  hia  refusing  to  examine  into  the 
conduct  of  persona  in  the  council,  even  in  the  highest  de- 
partments of  government,  and  the  best  paid,  for  fear  he 
should  dissatisfy  theoi,  and  should  loae  their  votes,  by  dia- 
eovering  those  peculations  and  corruptions,  though  he  per- 
fectly knew  them.  Was  there  ever,  since  the  world  b^an, 
any  man  who  would  dare  to  avow  such  sentiments,  until 
driven  to  the  wall  p  If  he  conld  ahow  that  he  hiniaelf  ab- 
horred bribes,  and  kept  at  a  distance  from  them,  then  he 
might  say,  I  connive  at  the  bribea  of  others ;  but  when  he 
acknowledges  that  be  takes  bribea,  how  can  you  doubt  that 
be  buya  a  corrupt  confederacy,  and  puts  an  end  to  any  hope 
through  him  of  reformation  of  the  abuses  at  Bengal  F  lint 
your  lordships  will  see  that  be  not  only  connived  at  abuse, 

DccuniRiit  wuiLini;.  ■  Documpnl  wanting. 
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but  pnironized  it,  and  supported  it  for  hia  oirn  politica]  pnP- 
po»eM,  since  be  bere  confe^aes  that  if  inquiry  into  it  a«atcd 
Kim  ill-bumour,  and  produced  him  an  oppodticm  in  council, 
he  mcriliued  it  to  the  power  of  the  Coinpany  and  the  etm- 
Btitution  of  their  government. — Did  he  »)  ?  The  Compasf 
ordered  him  to  prosecute  those  people,  and  their  constitu- 
tion required  that  they  should  be  proeecuted.  No,  says  Mr. 
Hastings,  the  cooniTing  at  it  procures  a  majority  of  Toto. 
The  very  thing  tliat  he  bought  was  not  worth  half  the  pma 
he  paid  for  it.  He  was  sent  to  reform  corruptions,  and  ii 
order  that  he  might  reform  corruptions,  he  vrinked  >^ 
coimtenanced,aDd  patronized  tbem,  to  get  a  majority  of  TOt«i 
and  what  vas  in  fact  a  Bacrilice  to  his  own  interest,  ambitioi^ 
and  corruption,  he  calls  a  sacrifice  to  the  Company.  He 
nuts  then  tbia  alternative,  either  give  everything  into  OJ 
hand,  suiter  me  to  go  on,  and  have  no  uontrol,  or  else  I  wiui 
at  every  epeciea  of  corruption.  It  is  a  remarkable  and  stu- 
pendouB  tiling,  that  when  all  the  world  was  alarmed  at  tbe 
disorders  of  the  Company  ;  when  that  alarm  occasioned  )a» 
being  sent  out ;  and  when,  in  conaequence  of  that  alarm,  pw* 
liament  suspended  the  constitution  of  the  Company,  and 
appointed  another  government,  Mr.  Hastings  should  tell  that 
Company  that  parliament  had  done  wrong,  and  that  the  pfl»> 
son  put  at  the  head  of  that  government  was  to  wink  it' 
those  abuses. — Nay,  what  ia  more,  not  only  does  Mr.  Hasfr 
ings  declare,  upon  general  principles,  that  it  was  imponiU* 
to  pursue  all  the  delinquencies  of  India ;  and  that  if  pomble 
to  pursue  tbem,  mischief  would  happen  from  it ;  but  yonf 
lordships  will  obaerve,  that  Mr.  Hastings  in  this  busin€M, 
during  the  whole  period  of  the  administration  of  that  hodf 
which  was  sent  out  to  inquire  into  and  reform  the  corrup 
tions  of  India,  did  not  call  one  peraon  to  an  account ;  nor,' 
eseept  Mr.  Hastings,  this  day,  has  any  one  been  called  to  tM. 
account  or  punished  for  delinquency.     Whether  he  will  be 

imiiished  or  no,  time  will  show.  I  have  no  doubt  of  youi' 
ordships'  iuatice,  and  of  the  goodnesa  of  our  cauae. 

The  table  of  the  House  of  Commons  groaned  under  coui'_ 
plaints  of  the  evila  growing  in  India  under  this  systematic' 
connivance  of  Mx.  Haatinga.  The  directors  had  set  on  foot 
prosecutions,  to  be  conducted  &od  knows  how;  but  such  Bfi 
they  Vfere,  they  were  their  only  remedy;    ind  they  ' 


to  eonaiJer  at  last,  that  these  prosecutions  had  taken  a  long 
oblivious  nan  of  many  years ;  and,  at  last,  knowing  that 
they  were  likely  ia  the  year  1782  to  be  c^ed  to  a  strict 
account  about  their  own  conduct,  the  court  of  directors  be- 
gan to  rouse  themselves,  and  they  write  thus  :  "  Haying  in 
several  of  our  letters  to  you  very  attentively  perused  all  the 
[jroceedinga  reterred  to  m  these  paragraphs,  relative  to  the 
various  ibrgeries  on  the  Company  a  treasuries,  we  lament  ei- 
ceedingly  that  the  parties  should  have  been  bo  long  in  cou- 
finement  without  being  brought  to  trial." 

Here,  my  lords,  after  justice  had  been  asleep  a  while,  it 
revived.  They  directed  two  things ;  first,  that  those  suits 
should  be  pursued ;  but  whether  pursued  or  not,  that  an  ac- 
count of  the  state  of  them  should  be  given,  that  they  might 
give  orders  concerning  them. 

Tour  lordships  see  the  orders  of  the  Company.  Did  they 
not  want  to  pursue  and  to  revive  those  dormant  prosecu- 
tions r'  they  want  to  have  a  state  of  them,  that  they  mav 
fcnow  how  to  direct  the  future  conduct  of  them  with  more 
effect  and  vigour  than  they  had  yet  been  pursued  i\itli.  Ton 
will  naturally  imagine  that  Mr.  Uastings  did  not  obey  their 
iirders,  or  obeyed  them  languidly :  bo  ;  ne  took  another  part, 
lie  says,  "  having  attentively  read  and  weished  the  arguments 
#  #  *  •  •  Jqj.  withdrawing  them."'^  Thus  he  begins 
with  the  general  principle  of  connivance ;  he  directly  avows 
he  does  it  for  a  political  purpose  ■  and  when  the  Company 
directs  he  shall  proceed  in  the  suits  mstead  of  deferring  to 
their  judgment,  he  takes  the  judgment  on  bimsell  and  says 
theirs  is  untenable  ;  he  directly  di<ichargeH  the  prosecutions 
of  the  Company ;  supersedes  the  authority  of  his  masters 
and  gives  a  general  release  to  all  the  persons  who  were  still 
suifering  by  the  feeble  footsteps  of  justiLe  in  that  countrj 
He  gave  them  an  act  of  mdeninity  and  that  was  the  la^t  of 
his  acts. 

Now  when  I  show  tht  tfnsequence  of  this  hnberv  the 
presumptions  that  anse  fi  m  his  own  bribts  his  attention 
to  secure  others  from  tht  p  inishment  ot  theiri  and  when 
ordered  to  carry  on  a  suit  his  diaebatging  it  when  ne  see 
all  this,  cau  we  avoid  judging  and  forming  our  opinions  upon 
two  grand  points :  first  that  no  man  would  proceed  in  tliat 

'  Document  waiiling- 
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uniTersol  patronage  of  guilt,  unless  he  was  guilty  ItimBelf: 
next,  that  Dy  a  univereal  connivance  for  fourteen  years,  ho 
is  himself  tlie  cause  and  main-spring  of  all  the  evils,  calami- 
ties, eitortion,  and  bribery  that  have  prevailed  and  ravaged 
that  country  for  ho  long  a  time  ?  There  is  indeed  no  doubt 
either  of  bia  guilt  or  ot  the  consequences  of  it,  by  which  to 
has  extinguished  the  last  expiring  hope  and  glimpse  tbil 
remained  of  procuring  a  remedy  for  India  of  the  evila  tint 
eiiat  in  it 

I  would  mention,  that,  as  a  sort  of  postscript,  when  be 
eould  no  longer  put  the  government  into  the  hands  of  tbat 
infamous  woman,  Munny  Begum,  he  sent  an  amorous,  sen- 
timental  letter  to  the  Company,  describing  her  miserable 
situation,  and  advising  the  Company  to  give  her  a  penBionof 
72,000  rupees  a  year  to  maintain  her.  He  describea  h« 
situation  in  such  a  moving  way  as  must  melt  every  heart 
He  Bupposea  her  to  be  reduced  to  want  by  tlie  cruel  orders 
of  the  Company,  who  retain  from  her  money  which  ther 
were  never  obliged  to  give  her.  This  representation,  whicn 
be  makes  with  as  much  fairness  as  be  represents  himself  to 
be  in  a  state  of  the  most  miserable  poverty  and  dietreB^ 
he  alone  made  to  the  Company,  because  his  colleagues  would 
not  countenance  him  in  it ;  and  wo  find,  upon  looking  over 
Lord  Comwallis's  last  esamination  into  the  whole  state  of  itis 
unhappy  family,  that  this  woman  was  able  to  lend  to  Mobft- 
rick  ul  Dowla  £20,000.  Mr.  Hastings,  however,  could  not 
avoid  making  this  representation ;  because  he  knew,  tbat  if  be 
quitted  the  countiy  without  securing  tbat  woman  by  giving 
her  a  hope  that  she  could  procure  by  his  credit  here  that 
money  which  by  his  authority  he  had  before  procured  for 
her,  Boe  might  then  make  a  (bseoveiy  of  all  the  corruption 
that  had  been  carried  on  between  them ;  and  therefore  be 
squanders  away  the  treasures  of  the  Company,  in  order  to  se- 
cure himself  from  any  such  detection,  and  to  procure  for  him- 
self rozanammas,  and  all  those  £ne  things.  He  knew  tbat 
Munny  Begum,  tbat  the  whole  aeragUo,  that  all  the  country, 
whom  ho  had  put  under  the  dominion  of  Sir  John  D'Oyley, 
that  all  those  people  might  have  made  a  discovery  of  aU  bia 
corrupt  proceedings ;  he  therefore  gets  the  Nabob  to  appoint 
Sir  John  D'Oyley  bis  agent  here,  with  a  view  of  stopping  hiB 
— ^h,  and,  by  the  hope  of  another  £160,000  a  year,  to  pw* 


Tcnt  his  giviDg  an  accauut  of  the  dilapidation  and  robherj 
that  *ns  made  of  the  £160,000  wliich  had  been  left  hia. 

I  have  now  finished  what  I  proposed  to  sav  relative  to  hia 
great  fund  of  bribery,  in  the  fijat  instance  ot  it,  namely,  the 
admimatration  of  justice  in  the  country. 

Theru  is  another  Bystem  of  bribery,  which  I  shall  state  be- 
fore my  friends  produce  the  evidence.  He  put  up  all  tlio 
great  offices  of  the  country  to  sale  ;  he  makes  nse  of  the 
truat  be  had  of  the  revenues  in  order  to  destroy  the  whole 
aystem  of  those  revenues,  and  to  bind  them  and  make  theia 
subservient  to  hia  system  of  bribery  ;  and  tbis  will  make  it 
neeeasary  for  your  lordships  to  couple  the  consideration  of 
tbe  charge  of  the  revenues,  in  some  instances,  with  that  of 
bribery. 

The  nest  day  your  lordships  meet  (when  I  hope  I  ahnll 
lot  detain  you  so  long),  I  mean  to  open  the  second  stage  of 
biB  bribery,  the  period  of  discovery ;  for  the  first  stage  was 
the  period  of  concealment.  When  he  found  his  bribes  could 
no  longer  be  concealed,  he  nest  took  upon  him  to  discover 
them  himself,  and  to  take  merit  from  them. 

When  I  shall  have  opened  the  second  scene  of  his  pecula- 
tion, and  hia  new  principles  of  it,  when  you  see  him  either 
treading  in  old  corruptions,  and  excelling  the  examples  he 
imitated,  or  eibibiting  new  ones  of  his  own,  in  which  of  the 
two  his  conduct  ia  the  most  iniquitous,  and  attended  with 
moat  evil  to  the  Company,  I  must  leave  your  lordahipa  to 


(Me.  BtTRKB.) 

My  Loudb, — Agreeably  to  your  lordships'  proclamation, 
which  I  have  just  heard,  and  the  duty  enjoined  mo  by  the 
House  of  Commons,  I  come  forward  to  make  good  theii 
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char^  of  higli  crimes  and  misdemeanours  against  Warmi 
HaBtings,  Esq.,  late  Govern  or- General  of  Bengal,  and  now  i 
prisoner  at  your  bar.  My  lords,  flinee  T  had  last  the  honour 
of  standing  in  this  place  before  your  lordships,  aa  event  baa 
happened,  upon  whit-h  it  is  dilEeult  to  speak,  and  impoasible 
to  De  silent.  My  lords,  I  have  been  disavowed  by  those  who 
sent  me  here  to  represent  them.  My  lords,  I  have  been  dis- 
avowed in  a  material  part  of  that  engagement  which  I  liad 
pledged  myself  to  this  House  to  perlorm.  My  lorda,  iliot 
oisavawat  has  been  followed  by  a  censure ;  and  yet,  my  lords, 
80  censured  and  so  disavowed,  and  by  such  an  authority,  I 
am  sent  here  again,  to  this  the  place  of  my  offence,  under 
the  same  commission,  by  the  same  authority,  to  make  gond 
the  same  charge,  against  the  same  delinquent.  My  lords,  tba 
situation  is  new  and  awful ;  the  situation  is  such  as,  I  beliera 
and  I  am  sure,  has  nothing  like  it  on  the  records  of  pariit- 
ment,  nor  probably  in  the  Instorj  of  mankind.  My  lords,  il 
IB  not  only  new  and  aingalar,  but,  1  believe,  to  many  persona, 
who  do  not  look  into  the  true  interior  nature  of  affairs,  it 
may  appear  that  it  would  be  to  me  as  mortiiying  as  it  is  na- 
precedented.  But,  my  lords,  I  have  in  this  situation,  and 
upon  the  consideration  of  all  the  circumstances,  something 
more  to  feed  my  mind  with  than  mere  consolation,  becausB, 
my  lords,  1  look  upon  the  whole  of  these  circumstances,  am- 
sidered  together,  as  the  strongest,  the  most  decisive,  and  the 
least  equivocal  proof  whicb  the  Commons  of  Great  Britain 
can  give  of  their  sincerity  and  their  zeal  in  this  prosecution. 
My  lords,  is  it  from  a  mistakea  tenderness  or  a  blind  parti- 
ality to  me  that,  thus  censured,  they  have  sent  me  to  this 
place  ?  No,  my  lords,  it  is  because  they  feel  and  recognise  in 
their  own  breasts  that  active  principle  of  justice,  that  zeal 
for  the  relief  of  the  people  of  India,  that  zeal  for  the  honour 
of  Great  Britain,  which  characterizes  me  and  my  excellent 
associates ;  that,  in  spite  of  any  defects  in  consequence  of 
that  zeal  which  tiiey  applaud,  and  whUe  they  censure  its  mis- 
takes, and,  because  they  censure  its  mistakes,  do  but  more 
applaud,  they  have  sent  me  to  this  place  instructed,  but  not 
dismayed,  to  pursue  this  prosecution  against  Warren  Hast- 
ings, Esq.  Tour  lordships  will  therefore  be  pleased  to  consider 


tins,  as  X  consider  it,  not  as  a  thing  honourable  to 

fin*  place,  but  ns  honourable  to  the  Commons  jf  Great  Bri- 
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tain,  in  whose  honour  the  national  glory  is  deeply  concern- 
ed ;  and  I  shall  Hufl'er  myself  with  pleasure  to  he  sacrificed 
perhaps  in  what  ia  dearer  to  me  than  my  life,  my  reputation, 
rather  than  let  it  he  supposed  that  the  Commons  should  for 
one  moment  have  faltered  in  their  duty.  I,  my  lords,  on  the 
one  hand  feeling  myself  supported  and  encouraged,  feeling 
Ttrotection  and  countenance  ftom  this  admonition  and  warn- 
ing which  has  been  given  to  me,  will  show  myself,  on  the  other 
hfljid,  not  unworthy  bo  great  and  distinguished  a  mark  of  the 
favour  of  the  Commons,  a  mark  of  favour,  not  the  consequence 
of  flattery,  but  of  opinion.  I  shall  feel  animated  and  encour- 
aged by  BO  noble  a  reward,  as  I  shall  always  consider  the  con- 
fidence of  the  Commons  to  he;  the  only  reward,  hut  a  rich 
reward,  which  I  have  received  for  the  toils  and  labours  of  a 
long  life. 

The  Commons  then  thus  vindicated,  and  myself  thus  en- 
couraged, I  shaU  proceed  to  make  good  the  charge,  in  which 
the  honour  of  the  Commons,  that  ia,  the  national  honour,  ia 
BO  deeply  concerned.  For,  my  lords,  if  any  circumstance  of 
weakness,  if  any  feebleness  of  nerve,  if  any  yielding  to  weak 
and  popular  opinions  and  delusions,  were  to  shake  ua,  con- 
Eider  what  the  situation  of  this  country  would  be.  This  pro- 
secution, if  weakly  conceived,  ill  digested,  or  intemperately 
pursued,  ought  never  to  have  heen  brought  to  your  lordships' 
bar;  hut  being  brought  to  your  lordships'  bar,  the  nation  is 
committed  to  it,  and  the  least  appearance  of  uncertainty  in 
our  minds  would  disgrace  us  for  ever.  Sgto  perpettia  haa 
been  said.  To  the  glory  of  this  nation,  much  more  be  it  said, 
esto  pErpetaa ;  and  I  will  say,  that  as  we  have  raised  and  ex- 
hibited a  theatre  of  justice,  which  haa  escited  the  admiration 
of  all  Europe,  there  would  be  a  sort  of  lustre  in  our  infamy, 
and  a  splendour  in  the  disgrace  that  we  shall  bring  upon  our- 
Belves,  if  we  should,  just  at  that  moment,  turn  that  theatre  of 
our  glory  into  a  spectacle  of  dishonour  beyond  what  has  ever 
happened  to  any  country  of  the  world. 

ITie  Commons  of  Great  Britain,  whilst  wiUing  to  keep  a 
strong  and  firm  hand  over  all  those  who  represent  them  in 
any  bosiness,  do,  at  the  same  time,  encourage  them  in  the 
prosecution  of  it,  by  allowing  them  a  just  discretion  and  lati- 
tude wherever  their  own  orders  have  not  marked  a  distinc- 
tion.    I  shaU  there  'ore  go  on  with  the  more  cheerful  confi- 
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Aeate,  not  taij  for  tbe  icmcmm  that  I  have  etated,  but  for 
WWhcr  and  matena]  reuoii.  1  know  and  am  satisfied  that, 
in  tbe  noblcDeaa  of  roar  judgment,  joa  will  aln'ays  maStt 
distinction  betreoi  the  peraon  that  give^  the  order  and  the 
otgSn  that  ia  to  execute  it.  The  House  of  Commons  knon 
no  SDch  thing  as  indi^cretioa,  impradence,  or  impropriety ;  it 
19  otbenriae  with  their  instruments.  Tour  lordaiiipe  very 
well  know,  that  if  rou  hear  anything  that  shall  appear  to 
Tou  to  be  r^ular,  apt  to  bring  forward  the  charge,  just,  mu- 
dent,  cogent,  you  are  to  give  it  to  the  Commons  of  Gfrcat  Bri- 
tain in  parliament  assembled  ;  if  jou  should  hear  &om  me 
(and  it  must  be  from  me  alone,  and  not  from  any  other  mem- 
ber of  the  committee)  anything  that  is  unworthy  of  that 
situation,  that  ocmes  feeble,  weak,  indigested,  or  ill  prepared 
Tou  are  to  attribute  that  to  the  instrument.  Tour  lordshipa' 
(udgment  would  do  thb  without  my  saying  it,  bnt  whilst  I 
claim  it  on  the  part  of  the  Commona  for  their  dignity,  I  claim 
lor  myself  the  necessary  indulgence  that  must  be  given  to  tU 
weakness.  Tour  lordships,  then,  will  impute  it  where  yon 
would  have  intputed  it  without  my  desire.  It  is  a  distinction 
jon  would  naturally  have  made,  and  the  rather,  because  wbst 
la  alleged  by  us  at  the  bar  is  not  the  ground  upon  which  you 
are  to  give  judgment.  If  not  only  I,  but  the  whole  body  ot 
managers,  had  made  use  of  any  such  expressions  as  I  made  use 
of,  even  if  the  Commons  of  Great  Britain  in  parliament  assem* 
bled,  if  the  collective  body  of  parliament,  if  the  voice  of  En- 
rope,  bad  used  them  ;  if  we  bad  spoken  with  the  tongues  i^ 
men  and  angels,  you,  in  the  seat  ot  judicature,  are  not  to  re- 
gard what  we  say,  but  what  we  prove ;  you  are  to  consider 
whether  the  charge  is  well  substantiated,  and  proof  brought 
out,  by  legal  inference  and  argument.  Tou  know,  and  I  am 
sure  the  habits  of  judging  which  your  lordships  have  acquired 
by  sitting  injudgment,  must  better  intbrm  you  than  any  other 
men,  that  the  duties  of  life,  in  order  to  be  weD  performed,  must 
he  methodized,  separated,  arran^d,  and  harmonised,  in  such 
a  manner  that  they  shall  not  clash  with  one  another ;  but 
each  have  a  department  assigned  and  separated  to  itself.  Hy 
lords,  in  that  manner  it  is  that  we,  the  prosecutors,  hars 
nothing  to  do  with  the  principles  which  are  to  guide  the 
'ndijment :  that  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  defence  of 
t)ri»oner.  Tour  lordships  well  kuow,  that,  when  we  coma 
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befcre  you,  you  hear  a  party;  that  when  the  accused  come 
before  you,  you  hear  a  party :  that  it  is  for  you  to  doubt  and 
wait  tiQ  Tou  come  to  the  close,  before  jou  decide;  that  it  ia 
for  ua,  the  proaecutora,  to  haye  decided  before  we  came  here. 
To  act  as  prosecutors,  we  ought  to  have  no  doubt,  or  hesit- 
ation, nothing  trembling  or  quivering  in  our  minds  upon 
the  occasion.  We  ought  to  be  fully  convinced  of  guilt,  before 
we  come  to  you.  It  ia  then  our  busineas  to  bring  forward 
the  proofs,  to  enforce  them  with  all  the  clearness,  illuBtration, 
example,  that  we  can  bring  forward :  that  we  are  to  show 
the  circumstances  that  can  aggravate  the  guilt ;  that  we  are 
to  go  further,  showthe  mischievous  consequences aad  tendency 
of  those  crimes  to  society  ;  and  that  we  are,  if  able  so  to  do,  to 
arouse  and  awaken  in  the  minds  of  all  that  hear  us,  those 
generous  and  noble  sympathies  which  Providence  has  planted 
m  the  breaataof  aUmen,  to  be  the  true  guardiaua  of  the  com- 
mon rights  of  humanity.  Tour  lordships  know  that  this  is 
the  duty  of  the  proaecutota,  and  that,  therefore,  we  are  not 
to  consider  the  defence  of  the  party,  which  is  wisely  and  pro- 
perly left  to  himself;  but  we  are  to  press  the  accusation  with 
all  tlie  energy  of  which  it  is  capable,  and  to  come  with  minds 
perfectly  convinced  before  an  august  and  awful  tribuaal, 
which  at  once  tries  the  accuser  and  the  accused. 

Having  stated  thus  much  with  respect  to  the  Commons,  I 
am  to  read  to  your  lordships  the  reaolution  which  the  Com- 
mons have  come  to  upon  this  great  occasion,  and  upon  which 
I  shall  take  the  liher^  to  aay  a  very  few  words. 

My  lords,  the  Commons  have  resolved  last  night,  and  I  did 
not  see  the  resolution  till  this  morning,  "  That  no  direction 
or  authority  was  given  by  this  House  to  the  committee  ap- 
pointed to  manage  the  impeochroent  against  Warren  Hast- 
ings,  Esq.,  to  make  any  charge  or  allegation  against  the  said 
Warren  Hastings  respecting  the  condemnation  or  esecution 
of  Nundcomar ;  and  that  the  words  spoken  by  the  Eight 
HonourableEdmundBurke,oneof  the  said  managers, videlicet, 
that  Se  (meaning  Mr.  Hastings)  murdered  that  man  (mean- 
ing Nundcomar)  by  the  hands  of  Sir  Elijah  Impey,  ought  not 
to  have  been  spoken." 

My  lords,  this  is  the  reaolution  of  the  House  of  Commooa, 
Your  lordships  well  know  and  remember  my  having  used 
£))ch  or  similar  words,  and  the  end  and  purpose  for  which  1 
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med  them.  I  oKe  a  few  n'ords  of  explaaation  to  the  Coid* 
UMM  of  GreAt  BritAia,  who  otteud  in  a  eonunittee  of  the 
vhole  Houae  to  be  I^e  obaervera  ouij  spectators  of  my  con- 
duct. I  ove  it  to  joui  lordships ;  I  owe  it  to  tUa  great 
auditotr ;  I  owe  it  ti  the  present  times  and  to  posterity  to 
oi&ke  Bome  apology  for  a  proceeding  which  has  drawn  upon 
me  the  didsvowal  of  the  House  which  I  represent.  Tour 
lordships  will  remember  that  this  charge,  which  1  hivs 
opened  to  your  lordships,  is  primarily  a  charge  founded  upon 
the  evidence  of  the  Bajah  ^  undcomar,  and  consequently  I 
thought  myself  obliged,  I  thought  it  a  part  of  my  duty,  to 
support  the  credit  of  that  person,  who  is  the  principal  evi- 
dence to  support  the  direct  charge  that  is  brought  before 
your  lordships.  I  knew  that  Mr.  Hastings,  in  his  antici- 
pated defeuce  before  the  House  of  Commons,  had  attempted 
to  shake  the  credit  of  that  witness.  I  therefore  thought 
myself  justified  in  informing  your  lordships,  and  iu  waruiog 
hiin,  that  if  he  did  Btt«mpt  to  shake  the  credit  of  an  import- 
ant witness  against  him,  oy  an  allegation  of  his  having  D€eD 
condemned  and  executed  for  a  forgery,  I  would  endeavour  to 
support  hin  credit  by  attacking  that  very  prosecution  which 
brought  on  that  condemnation  and  that  execution ;  and  that 
I  did  consider  it,  and  would  lay  grounds  before  your  lordsh^s 
to  proye  it,  to  be  a  murder  committed,  instead  of  a  justifica- 
tion set  up,  or  that  ought  to  be  set  up. 

Kow,  my  lords,  I  am  ordered  by  the  Commons  no  longer 
to  persist  in  that  declaration,  and  1,  who  know  nothing  ia 
this  place,  and  ought  to  know  nothing  in  this  place,  but  obe- 
dience to  the  Commons,  do  mean,  when  Mr.  Hastings  makes 
that  objection,  if  he  shall  be  advised  to  make  it  against  the 
credit  of  Rajah  Nundcomar,  not  thus  to  support  that  credit; 
and,  therefore,  that  objection  to  the  credit  of  the  witness 
must  go  unrefuted  by  me.  My  lords,  I  must  admit,  perhaps 
against  mv  private  judgment  (but  that  is  of  no  consideration 
for  your  lordships,  when  opposed  to  the  judgment  of  the 
House  of  Commons),  or  at  least  not  contest,  that  a  first  min- 
ister of  state,  in  a  great  kingdom,  who  had  the  benelit  of  tha 
administration  and  of  the  entire  and  absolute  command  of  a 
revenue  of  fifteen  hundred  thousand  pounds  a  year,  had  been 
'  1  ualtry  forgery  in  Calcutta ;  that  this  man,  who 
iff  of  tbia  paltry  forgery,  had  waited  for  bis 


sentence  and  his  punialiineiit  till  n  body  of  English  judges, 
armed  with  an  Englisli  statute,  came  to  Calcutta ;  and  tlml 
this  happened  at  the  very  happy  nick  and  moment  when  be 
was  accusing  Mr.  Hoatiaga  of  the  bribery  with  which  we  now, 
in  the  name  of  the  Commons,  charge  him  ;  that  it  was  ow- 
ing to  an  entirely  fortaitous  concurrence  of  circumstances, 
IB  which  Mr.  Hastinas  had  no  share,  or  that  it  was  owing  to 
Bomething  beyond  this,  something  that  is  rather  pious  than 
fortuitous,  namely,  that,  aa  Mr.  Hastings  tells  you  himself, 
"  all  perBuaaiona  of  men  were  impreaaed  with  a  auperstitioua 
belief  that  a  fortunate  influence  directed  all  my  actions  to 
their  destined  ends."  I,  not  being  at  that  time  infected  with 
the  superstition,  and  conaidering  what  I  thought  Mr.  Hast- 
ings's guilt  to  be,  and  what  I  must  prove  it  to  he,  aa  well  as 
I  can,  did  not  believe  that  Providence  did  watch  over  Mr. 
Hastings,  so  aa,  in  the  nick  of  time,  like  a  god  in  a  machine, 
to  come  down  to  aave  him  in  the  moment  of  his  imminent 
peril  and  distress :    I    did  not  think  so,  but  I  must  not 

But  now,  to  show  that  it  was  not  weakly,  loosely,  or  idly 
that  I  took  up  this  huaineas,  or  that  I  anticipated  a  defence 
which  it  was  not  probable  for  Mr.  Hastings  to  make  (and  I 
wish  to  speak  to  your  lordships  in  the  first  inatance,  but  to 
the  Commons  in  the  nest),  I  will  read  part  of  Mr.  Hastinga's 
defence  before  the  House  of  Commona  ;  it  is  in  evidence  be- 
fore your  lordships.  He  says,  "My  accuser"  (meaning 
myself,  then  acting  as  a  private  member  of  parliament) 
"  charges  me  with  the  receipt  of  large  sums  of  money,  cor- 
ruptly taken  before  the  promulgation  of  the  regulating  act  of 
1773,  contrary  to  my  covenants  with  the  Company,  and  with 
the  receipt  of  very  large  aums  taken  since,  in  defiance  of 
that  law,  and  contrary  to  my  declared  sense  of  its  provisions." 
And  he  ushers  in  this  charge  in  the  following  pompous  dic- 
tion :— "  That  in  March,  1775,  the  late  Eajah  Nundcomar,  a 
native  Hindoo  of  the  highest  caste  in  his  religion,  and  of  the 
highest  rank  in  society  by  the  oillees  which  he  had  held  under 
the  country  government,  did  lay  before  the  couneU  an  account 
of  various  auma  of  money,"  &c.  "  It  would  naturally  strike 
every  person,  ignorant  of  the  character  of  Nundcomar,  that 
an  accusation  made  by  a  peraoo  of  the  highest  caste  in  hia 
religion,  and  of  the  highest  rank  by  his  oilic^  demanded 


(tfaou^  ha  ■iwihwlJ  the  &cta)  that  tkU  peF> 
..  „i  rank  sod  hi^  tarte,  had  forfeited  e^nj  me- 
to  homtMir,  Tsadfcj,  and  eredis ;  that  Ibeae  an  &cia 
pin  the  vefT  pracralin^  whidi  mv  accoaex-  {Mrtii% 
^  thio  nun  to  tore  been'guilTT  ofa  nwet 
aj  of  lett^  from  Mmnnr  Begmn  and  the  Si- 
I  ul  Dawlah  (iodepeaulBiit  ot'  the  ffH^ery  fe 
wliuJt  he  snffKed  death),  of  the  moat  deiibevate  txcadviy  lo 
the  aOtte,  for  v^hkh  h«  ns  eonfined,  by  the  orders  of  tiw 
court  of  tfirectora,  to  the  hmtta  of  the  town  of  Calcutta,  in 
order  to  prevent  hia  daageroua  intrigues  ;  and  of  haring  to- 
lated  every  principle  of  common  honesty  in  prinite  life ;  I 
MT,  wbea  tois  hoaournble  Hou^e  is  acquainted  it  is  fiom 
matilated  and  garbled  assertions,  founded  on  the  testitnoin' 
of  such  an  evidence,  without  the  whole  matter  being  &iriy 
stated,  I  do  hope  and  trust  it  will  be  sufficient  forthem  to 
reject  note  these  vague  and  onsupported  charges,  in  like  man- 
ner as  they  were  before  rejected  by  the  court  of  directors, 
and  his  Jlajestv's  ministere,  when  they  were  first  made  by 
General  Clavenng,  Colonel  Monson,  and  Mr.  Francis." 

"  I  muat  here  iutemipt  the  course  of  my  defence  to  ei- 
plain  on  what  grounds  I  employed,  or  had  any  conneiion 
with,  a  man  of  so  flagitious  a  character  as  Nundcomar." 

My  lords,  I  hope  this  web  a  good  and  reasonable  ground 
for  me  to  anticipate  the  defence  which  Mr.  Hastings  would 
make  in  this  Honse,  namely,  on  the  known,  recogniaed,  ia- 
femoua  character  of  Nundeomar  with  regard  to  certain  pro- 
ceedings there  charged  at  large,  with  regard  to  one  forgery, 
for  which  he  aufiered,  and  two  other  forgeries,  with  which 
Air.  Hastings  charged  him.  I,  who  found  that  the  Com- 
mons of  Great  Britain  had  received  that  very  identical  charge 
<»f  Nundcoinar,  and  given  It  to  me,  in  trust,  to  make  it  gowl, 
did  naturally,  1  hope  excusably  (for  that  is  the  only  ground 
"~  1  nliicly  1  stand),  endeavour  to  support  that  credit  upon 
■li  til..  ll,.!L3e  acted.  I  hope  I  did  so,  and  I  hope  that 
^tbe  Booibii--  ot*  that  intention  may  eicuse  me,  if  1  weLta 
^'^"~  "        ■        1  that  occasion.     I  would  have 
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to  eupport  tliat  credit,  which  it  wna  much  Mr.  Haatinga'a 
iatercat  to  shake,  and  which  he  had  before  attempted  to 
abake. 

Tour  lordships  will  hare  the  goodnesa  to  auppose  me  now 
making  my  apology,  and  by  no  manner  of  means  intending 
to  peraiat  either  in  thia  or  in  anything  which  the  House  of 
CommoDs  shall  desire  me  not  to  declare  in  their  name.  But 
the  House  of  Commons  has  not  denied  me  the  liberty  to 
make  you  this  just  apology  ;  God  forbid  they  abould ;  for 
they  would  be  guilty  of  great  injustice  if  they  did.  The 
House  of  Commons,  w^iom  I  represent,  will  likewise  excuse 
me,  their  representative,  whilst  I  have  been  endeavouring  to 
support  their  characters  in  the  face  of  the  world,  and  to  make 
an  apology,  and  only  an  humble  apology,  for  my  conduct, 
for  having  considered  that  act  in  the  light  that  I  represented 
it ;  and  which  I  did  merely  from  my  private  opinion,  with- 
out any  formal  instruction  from  the  House.  For  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  House  is  perfectly  right,  inasmuch  as  tho 
House  did  neither  formally  instruct  me,  nor  at  all  forbid  my 
making  use  of  such  an  argument;  and  therefore  I  haye 
given  your  lordships  the  reason  why  it  was  fit  to  make  use 
of  such  argument,  if  it  was  right  to  make  use  of  it.  I  am 
in  the  memory  of  your  lordships,  that  I  did  conceive  it  to  be 
relevant,  and  it  was  by  the  poverty  of  the  language  I  was 
led  to  express  my  private  feelings  under  the  name  of  a  mur- 
der. For,  if  the  language  had  furnished  mo,  under  the  im- 
pression of  those  feelings,  with  a  word  sufficient  to  convey 
the  complicated  atrocity  of  that  act,  as  I  felt  it  in  my  mind, 
I  would  not  have  made  use  of  the  word  murder.  It  was  on 
account  of  the  language  furnishing  ma  with  no  other,  I  was 
obliged  to  use  that  word.  Tour  lordships  do  not  imagine,  I 
hops,  that  I  used  that  word  in  any  other  than  a  moral  and 
popular  sense,  or  that  I  used  it  in  the  legal  and  technical 
sense  of  the  word  murder.  Tour  lordships  know,  that  I 
could  not  bring  before  this  bar  any  commoner  of  Great 
Britain  on  a  charge  for  murder.  I  am  not  so  ignorant  of  the 
Iflws  and  constitution  of  my  country.  I  expressed  an  act 
which  1  conceived  to  be  of  an  atrocious  and  evil  nature,  and 
partaking  of  some  of  the  moral  evil  consequences  of  that 
crime.  What  led  me  int;  that  error  ?  nine  years'  meditfttion 
upon  that  subject. 
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My  lords,  the  prieoner  at  the  bar,  in  the  year  1780,  sent  i 
petition  to  the  House  of  CommoRB  complaining  of  that  reiy 
chief  jUBtice,  Sir  Elijah  Impey.  The  House  of  Commoiu, 
wlio  then  bad  Bome  trust  m  me,  as  they  have  some  truri 
Btitl,  did  order  me,  aloog  with  persons  more  wise  and  juii(> 
cious  than  myself,  several  of  whom  stand  near  me,  to  make 
an  inquiry  into  the  state  of  the  justice  of  that  counttj,  Tha 
consequence  of  that  inquiir  was,  that  we  began  to  conceivs 
a  very  bad  opinion  both  of  the  complainant  and  defendant 
in  that  businesa;  that  we  found  the  English  justice  to  be,u 
we  thought  it,  and  reported  it  to  the  House,  a  grievance  in- 
stead of  a  redress  to  the  people  of  India. — I  could  bring 
before  your  lordships,  if  I  did  not  spare  your  patience,  whoU 
volumes  of  reports,  whole  bodies  of  eridence,  which  in  the 
progress  we  have  made,  in  the  course  of  eight  or  nine  years, 
tirought  to  my  mind  such  a  conviction  as  will  never  be  torn 
from  my  heart  but  with  my  life  ;  and  I  should  have  no  heart 
that  was  fit  to  lodge  any  honest  sentiment,  if  1  departed  from 
my  opinion  upon  that  occasion.  But  when  I  declare  roy 
own  firm  opinion  upon  it ;  when  I  declare  the  reasons  that 
led  me  to  it ;  when  I  mention  the  long  meditation  that  prfr 
ceded  my  founding  a  judgment  upon  it,  the  strict  inquiry, 
the  many  hours  and  aays  spent  in  consideration,  collation, 
and  comparison,  1  trust  that  infirmity,  which  could  be  actu- 
ated by  no  malice  to  one  party  or  the  other,  maybe  eseusedi 
I  trust  that  I  shall  meet  with  this  indulgence,  when  your 
lordships  consider,  that  as  far  as  you  know  me,  aa  far  as  my 
public  services  for  many  years  account  for  me,  I  am  a  man 
of  a  slow,  laborious,  inquiaitive  temper;  that  1  do  seldom 
leave  a  pursuit  without  leaving  marks,  perhaps  of  my  weak- 
ness, but  leaving  marks  of  that  labour;  and  that,  in  conse- 
quence of  that  labour,  I  made  that  affirmation,  and  thought 
the  nature  of  the  cause  obliged  me  to  support  and  Bubstaa- 
tiate  it.  It  is  true,  that  those  who  sent  me  here  have  aagacitr 
to  decide  upon  the  subject  in  a  week ;  they  can  in  one  weei 
discover  the  errors  of  my  labours  for  nine  yeai^. 

Now  that  I  have  made  this  apology  to  you,  I  assure  you 
you  shall  never  hear  me,either  in  my  own  name  here,  much 
less  in  the  name  of  the  Coramoas,  urge  one  thing  to  you  in 
Biipport  of  the  credit  of  Nundcomar  grounded  upon  that  judg- 
ment, until  the  House  shall  instruct  and  order  me  otherwise} 
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because  I  Jcnow,  that  when  I  can  diacover  their  sentiments, 
I  ought  to  Imow  nothing  here  but  what  ia  iu  strict  and  literal 
obedience  to  them. 

My  lords,  another  thing  might  make  me  perhaps  a  little 
■wiUing  to  he  admitted  to  the  proof  of  what  I  advanced,  and 
that  ia,  the  very  answer  of  Mr.  Hastings  to  this  charge, 
which  the  House  of  Commons,  however,  have  adopted,  and, 
therefore,  in  some  de^e  purified.  "  To  the  uiaHcious  part 
of  this  chaise,  which  is  the  condemnation  of  Nundcomar  for 
a  forgery,  I  do  declare,  in  the  moat  solemn  and  unreserved 
manner,  that  I  had  no  concern,  either  directlv  or  indirectly, 
in  the  apprehending,  prosecuting,  or  eseeutmg  of  Nundco- 
mar. He  suffered  for  a  crime  of  forgery,  which  he  had  com- 
mitted in  a  private  trust  that  waa  delegated  to  him,  and  for 
which  he  had  been  prosecuted  in  the  dcwannee  courts  of  the 
country,  before  the  inatitution  of  the  aupreuie  court  of  judi- 
cature. To  adduce  this  circumstance,  therefore,  as  a  con- 
firmation of  what  was  before  suspicious  from  hia  general  de- 
pravity of  character,  ia  just  as  reasonable  as  to  assert  that  the 
accusations  of  Empson  and  Dudley  were  confirmed  because 
they  suffered  death  for  their  atrocious  acts." 

My  lords,  this  waa  Mr.  Hastings's  defence  before  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  it  is  now  in  evidence  before  your 
lordships.  In  this  defence,  he  supposes  the  charge,  which 
was  made  originally  before  the  Commons,  and  which  the 
Commons  voted  (though  afterwards,  for  the  convenience  of 
shortening  it,  the  affair  was  brought  before  your  lordahipa  in 
the  way  in  which  it  is),  he  suppoaea,  I  say,  the  whole  to 
proceed  from  a  malicious  intention ;  and  I  hope  jovi  lord- 
ships will  not  think,  aud  I  hope  the  Commons,  reconsidering 
this  matter,  will  not  think,  that  when  such  an  imputation  of 
malice  waa  made  for  the  purpose  of  repeDing  this  corroborat- 
ing argument,  which  was  used  in  the  House  of  Commons  to 
prove  his  guilt,  I  was  wrong  in  attempting  to  support  the 
House  of  Commons  against  bis  imputation  of  malice. 

I  must  observe  where  I  am  limited  and  where  I  am  not. 
I  am  limited,  strictly,  fully  (and  your  lordships  and  mv 
country,  who  hear  nie,  will  judge  how  faithfully  I  shall 
here  to  that  limitation),  not  to  support  the  credit  of  Nundco- 
mar by  any  allegatiou  against  Mr.  Hastings  respecting  '  ' 
condemnation  or  execution ;  but  I  am  not  at  all  limited  ' 
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endeaTOuring  to  support  his  credit  agamst  Mr.  Haatmgs'i 

cliargea  of  other  foi^riea  ;  and  from  showing  you,  what  I 
hope  to  show  you  clearly  in  a  few  words,  that  Nundcomir 
cannot  be  presumed  guilty  of  foi^eiy  with  more  prohabilitj 
than  Mr.  Hastings  ia  guiltv  of  bringing  forward  a  hght  and 
dangerous  (for  I  use  no  other  words  than  a  light  and  dao- 
gerous)  charge  of  forgery,  when  it  serves  his  purpose.  Mi, 
Hastings  charges  ISundcomar  with  two  other  forgeries. 
"These  two  forgeries,"  he  aaya,  "are  facta  recorded  m  tfae 
very  proceedings  which  m?  accuser  partially  quotes,  proving 
this  man  to  have  been  guilty  of  the  most  flagrant  forgery  of 
a  letter  from  Munny  &gum,  and  of  a  letter  from  the  NaW 
Zeteram  ul  Dowlah,"  and  therefore  he  infers  malice  in  those 
who  impute  anything  improper  to  him,  knowing  that  the 
proof  stood  so.  Here  he  asserts,  that  there  are  records  bfr 
fore  the  House  of  Commons,  and  on  the  Company's  proceed- 
ings and  consultations,  provine  Nundcomar  to  have  been 
guilty  of  these  two  forgeriea.  Turn  over  the  neit  page  d 
his  printed  defence,  and  you  find  a  very  estraordiuary  thing. 
You  would  have  imagined  that  this  forgery  of  a  letter  from 
Munny  Begum,  which  he  says  ia  recognised  and  proved  on 
the  journals,  was  a  forgery  charged  by  Munny  Begum  hersd^ 
or  by  somebody  on  her  part,  or  some  person  concerned  in  this 
buBinesa.  There  is  no  other  charge  of  it  whatever,  but  tSie 
charge  of  Warren  Hastings  himself.  He  wants  you  to  dis- 
credit  a  man  for  forgery  upon  no  evidence  under  heaven  hut 
that  of  his  own,  who  thinks  proper,  without  any  sort  of 
authority,  without  any  sort  of  reference,  without  any  sort  of 
coUaterw  evidence,  to  charge  a  man  with  that  very  direct 
forgery.  "  Ton  are,"  he  says,  "  well  informed  of  the  reasons 
which  first  induced  me  to  give  any  space  of  my  confidence 
to  Nundcomar,  with  whose  character  1  was  acquainted  by  an 
eiperience  of  many  years.  The  means  which  he  took  to 
acquire  it  were  peculiar  to  himself.  He  sent  a  measengeito 
me  at  Madras,  on  the  first  news  of  my  appointment  to  this 
preaidency,  with  pretended  letters  fi^m  Munuy  Begum  and 
the  Nabob  Zeteram  ul  Dowlah,  the  brother  of  the  Nabob 
Jaffier  Ally  Cawn,  filled  with  bitt«r  invedaves  againat  Ma- 
homed Eeza  Cawn,  and  of  as  warm  recoramendationa,  as  I 
recollect,  of  Kundcomar.  I  have  been  since  informed  by  the 
""""■■a  that  the  letter  which  bore  her  seal  was  a  compete 
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forgery  ;  and  that  she  was  totally  imacqtiamted  with  the  use 
which  had  been  made  of  her  name,  till  informed  of  it  by 
Juggut  Chund,  Nundcoinar'B  son-in-law,  who  waa  sent  to  her 
eipresaly  to  entreat  her  not  to  divulge  it.  Mr.  Middleton, 
whom  she  consulted  on  this  occaBJon,  can  attest  the  truth  of 
this  Btory." 

Mr.  Middleton  ia  dead,  my  lords.  Thia  ia  not  the  Mr. 
Middleton  whom  your  lordshipa  heard,  and  know  well  in  thia 
Houae,  hut  a  brother  of  that  Mr.  Middleton,  who  is  aince 
dead.  Your  lordshipa  find,  when  we  refer  to  the  records  of 
the  Company  for  the  proof  of  this  forgeir,  that  there  ia  no 
other  than  the  imaupported  assertion  of  Mr.  Haatinge  him- 
Belf,  that  he  was  guilty  of  it.  Now  that  was  bad  enough ; 
but  theo  hear  the  rest.  Mr.  Haatinga  has  charged  this  un- 
happy man,  whom  we  must  not  defend,  with  another  forgery ; 
he  has  charged  him  with  a  forgery  of  a  letter  from  Zeteram 
ul  Dowlah  to  Mr,  Hastinga.  Now  you  would  imagine  that 
he  would  have  given  his  own  authority  at  least  for  that  as- 
sertion, which  he  aays  waa  proved.  He  goes  on  and  saya, 
"  I  have  not  yet  had  the  curiosity  to  inquire  of  the  Nabob, 
Zeteram  ul  Dowlah,  whether  his  letter  was  of  the  same  stamp ; 
but  I  cannot  doubt  it." 

Now  here  he  begina  in  this  very  defence,  which  is  before 
your  lordahipa,  to  charge  a  forgery  upon  the  credit  of  Munny 
Begum,  without  supporting  it  even  by  hia  own  testimony  ; 
ajid  another  forgery  in  the  name  of  Zeteram  ul  Dowlah, 
which  he  aaid  he  had  not  even  the  curioaity  to  inquire  into, 
and  yet  desires  you  at  the  same  time  to  believe  it  to  ba 
proved.  Good  God !  in  what  condition  do  men  of  the  first 
character  and  situation  in  that  country  stand,  when  we  have 
here  delivered  to  us,  as  a  record  of  the  Company,  Mr.  Haat- 
ings'a  own  asaertiona,  saying  that  theae  forgeries  were 
proved,  though  you  have,  lor  the  first,  nothing  but  hia  own 
unsupported  aaaertion,  and  for  the  second,  his  declaration 
only  that  he  had  not  the  curioaity  to  inquire  into  it.  I  am 
■Jot  forbidden  by  the  Commons  to  state  how  and  on  what 
slight  grounds  Warren  Haatinga  charges  the  natives  of  the 
country  with  forgery ;  neither  am  I  forbidden  to  bring  for- 
ward the  accusation  which  Mr.  Hastings  made  against  Nund- 
comar  for  a  conspiracy,  nor  the  event  of  it,  nor  any  circum- 
itaoce  relative  to  :t.    I  shall  therefore  proceed  in  the  best 
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manner  I  can.  There  was  a  period  among  the  revolutioiu 
of  pliiloBophy,  when  there  was  an  opinion,  that,  if  a  man 
lost  one  hmb  or  organ,  the  strength  of  that  which  was  lost 
retired  into  what  was  left.  My  lords,  if  we  are  straitened 
in  this,  then  our  vigour  will  be  redoubled  in  the  rest ;  and 
we  ahaU  use  it  with  double  force.  If  the  top  and  point  of 
the  sword  is  broken  off,  we  shall  taie  the  hilt  in  our  hand, 
and  fight  with  whatever  remains  of  the  weapon  againet 
bribery,  corruption,  and  peculation  ;  and  we  shall  use  douhla 
diligence  imder  any  restraint  which  the  wisdom  of  the  Com- 
mons may  lay  upon  us,  or  your  lordships'  wisdom  may  oblige 
US  to  submit  to. 

Haying  gone  through  this  business,  nnd  shown  in  what 
manner  I  am  restrained,  where  I  am  not  to  repel  Mr.  HaBt- 
ings's  defence,  and  where  I  am  left  at  large  to  do  it,  I  shall 
submit  to  the  strict  injunction  with  the  utmost  possible  hu- 
mUity,  and  enjoy  the  liberty  which  is  left  to  me,  with 
■rigour,  with  propriety,  and  with  discretion,  I  trust. 

My  lords,  when  the  circumstance  happened  which  hu 
given  occasion  to  the  lone  parenthesis  by  which  my  dis- 
course has  been  interrupted,  I  remember  I  waa  beginning  to 
open  to  your  lordships  the  second  period  of  Mr.  Hastdngs'a 
scheme  and  system  of  bribery.  My  lords,  hia  bribery  is  aa 
extensive,  and  baa  had  such  a  variety  in  it,  that  it  mnat  be 
distinguished  not  only  with  regard  to  its  kind,  but  must  ba 
likewise  distinguished  according  to  the  periods  of  bribery 
and  the  epochas  of  peculation  committed  by  him.  In  the 
first  of  those  periods  we  shall  prove  to  your  lordships,  I  !»• 
lieve,  without  the  aids  that  we  hoped  for  {your  lordahips 
allowing,  as  I  trust  you  will  do,  a  good  deal  for  our  situation), 
we  shall  be  able,  I  say,  to  prove  that  Mr.  Hastings  took  aa 
a  bribe,  for  appointing  Munny  Begum,  three  lacka  and  a 
half  of  rupees ;  we  shall  prove  the  taking  at  the  same  tima 
the  rajeshye  bribes.  Mr.  Hastings  at  that  time  followed 
bribery  in  a  natural  manner ;  he  took  a  bribe,  he  took  it  aa 
large  as  he  could  ;  he  concealed  it  as  well  aa  he  coidd,  and 
ne  got  out  of  it  by  artifice  or  boldness,  by  use  of  trick  of 
uae  of  power,  just  as  he  was  enabled :  he  acted  like  a  wild 
natural  man,  void  of  instruction,  discipline,  and  art. 

The  second  period  opened  another  system  of  briberr- 
"(put  tfiis  time  he  began  to  think  (from  what 
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Hon  your  lordahipa  may  guess)  of  otber  lueanB,  by  which, 
when  he  could  no  longer  conceal  any  bribe  that  he  had  re- 
ceived, he  not  only  might  exempt  himself  from  the  charge 
and  the  punishment  of  guiit,  but  might  convert  it  into  a  kind 
of  merit,  and  instead  ot  a  breaker  of  laws,  a  violator  of  his 
trust,  a  receiver  of  scandalous  bribes,  a  peculator  of  the  first 
magnitude,  might  make  himself  to  be  considered  as  a  great, 
distinguishing,  eminent  financier,  a  collector  of  revenue  in 
new  and  extraordinary  ways ;  and  that  we  should  thus  at 
once  praise  bis  diligence,  industry,  and  ingenuity.  The 
Bcheme  he  set  on  foot  was  this :  he  pretended  that  the  Com- 
pany could  not  exist  upon  principles  of  strict  justice  (for  so 
he  espressee  it),  and  that  their  affairs,  in  many  cases,  could 
not  be  K)  well  accommodated  by  a  tegular  revenue  as  by 
privately  taking  money,  which  was  to  be  applied  to  their 
eervjee  by  the  person  ivho  took  it  at  his  discretion.  Tliis 
■was  the  principle  ho  laid  down.  It  would  hardly  be  be- 
lieved, I  imagine,  unless  strong  proof  appeared,  that  any  man 
could  bo  BO  daring  as  to  hold  up  such  a  resource  to  a  regu- 
lar government,  which  had  three  millions  of  known,  avowed, 
ft  great  part  of  it  territorial,  revenue.  But  it  is  neceasary, 
it  seems,  to  piece  out  the  lion's  skin  with  a  fox's  tail; 
to  tack  on  a  little  piece  of  bribery  and  a  little  piece  of 
peculation,  in  order  to  help  out  the  resources  of  a  great  and 
flourishing  state  ;  that  they  should  have  in  the  knavery  of 
f  ^heir  servants,  in  the  breach  of  their  laws,  and  in  the  entire 
iefiance  of  tbeir  covenants,  a  real  resource  applicable  to 
■^"'r  necessities  ;  of  which  they  were  not  tojudge,  but  the 
ions  who  were  to  take  the  bribes ;  and  that  the  bribes 
thus  taken  were,  by  a  mental  reservation,  a  private  intention 
in  the  mind  of  the  taker,  unknown  to  the  giver,  to  be  some 
time  or  other,  in  some  way  or  other,  applied  to  the  public 
service.  The  taking  such  bribes  was  to  become  a  justifiable 
act,  in  consequence  of  that  reservation  in  the  mind  of  the 


who  took  them,  and  he  was  not  to  be  called  to  account 

,  'It:        -        „ 

My  lords,  an  act  of  parliament  passed  in  the  year  1773,  the 


for  them  in  any  other  way  than  as  he  thought  fit. 


whole  drift  of  which,  I  may  say,  was  to  prevent  bribery, 
peculation,  and  extortion  in  the  Company's  servants  ;  and  the 
Bct  was  penned,  I  think,  with  as  much  strictness  and  rigour 
u  ever  act  was  penned.    The  twenty-foui-th  clause  :f  cbap, 
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63, 18  Geo.  HI.,  lias  the  following  enactment :  "And  be  it 
further  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  that  from  and  afies 
the  iBt  day  of  August,  1774,  no  person  holding  or  eieN 
cising  any  ciTil  or  military  office  under  the  crown,  or  the  said 
TJnited  Companv  in  the  East  Indies,  shall  accept  receive,  or 
take  directly  or  indirectly,  by  himself,  or  any  other  person  or 
persons  on  nis  behalf,  or  for  hia  use  or  benefit,  of  and  from 
any  of  the  Indian  princes  or  powers,  or  their  ministers  or 
agents  (or  an;  of  the  natives  of  Asia),  any  present,  gift,  do- 
nation, gratuity,  or  reward,  pecuniary  or  otherwise,  upon  any 
account,  or  on  any  pretence  whatsoever;  or  any  promise  iw 
engagement  for  any  present,  gift,  donation,  gratuity,  or 
reward ;  and  if  any  person,  holding  or  exercising  any  such 
civil  or  military  office,  shall  be  guilty  of  any  such  offence,  and 
shall  be  thereof  legally  convicted,"  Ac.  &c. 

It  then  imposes  the  penalties,  and  your  lordships  see  that 
human  wisdom  cannot  pen  an  act  more  strongly  directed 
against  taking  bribes  upon  any  pretence  whatever.  This  act 
of  parliament  was  in  affirmance  of  the  covenant  entered  into 
by  the  servants  of  the  Company,  and  of  the  explicit  orden 
of  the  Company,  which  forbid  any  person  whatever  in  trusts— 
"directly  or  indirectly,  to  accept,  take,  or  receive,  or  agree 
to  accept,  take,  or  receive,  any  gift,  reward,  gratuity,  allows 
ance,  donation,  or  compensation,  in  money,  efi'ects,  jewels,  or 
otherwise  howsoever,  from  and  of  the  Indian  princes,  sove- 
reigns, soubahs,  or  nabobs,  or  any  of  their  ministers,  ser- 
vants,  or  agents,  exceeding  the  value  of  4000  rupees,  Ac. 
Ac. 

"And  that  he,  the  said  Warren  Hastings,  shall  and  wili 
convey,  assign,  and  make  over  to  the  said  United  Company, 
for  their  sole  and  proper  use  and  benefit,  all  and  every  sum 
gifts,  rewards,  gratuities,  allowances,  donations,  or  compens- 
ations whatsoever,  whicb,  contrary  to  the  true  intent  and 
meaning  of  these  presents,  shall  come  into  the  handii,  poaee»- 
sion,  or  power  of  the  said  Warren  Hastings,  or  any  other 
person  or  persons  in  trust  for  him  or  for  his  use." 

The  nature  of  the  covenant,  the  act  of  parliament,  and 
the  Company's  orders  are  clear.  Pirat,  they  have  not  for- 
bidden their  Governor- Gteneral,  nor  any  of  their  govomois, 
to  take  and  accept  from  the  princes  of  the  country,  openly 
»nd  publicly  for  their  use,  any  territories,  lands,  sums  of 
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money,  or  otlier  donations,  wbich  may  be  offered  in  conse* 
quence  of  treaty  or  othtrwise.  It  was  necessary  to  distin- 
guiah  thia  Irom  every  otlier  epeciea  of  acceptance,  because 
Biany  occasions  occiirred,  in  which  fines  were  paid  to  the 
Company  in  consequence  of  treaties  ;  and  it  was  necessary 
to  authorize  the  receipt  of  the  same  in  the  Company's  trea- 
Biuy,  as  an  open  and  known  proceeding.  It  was  nerep 
dreamed  that  thia  should  justify  the  taking  of  bribes  pri- 
vately and  clandestinely  by  the  Governor,  or  any  other  eep- 
vant  of  the  Company,  for  the  purpose  of  ita  future  application 
to  the  Company's  use.  It  is  declared  that  alJ  sucn  bribes 
and  money  received  ahould  be  the  property  of  the  Company. 
And  why  P  As  a  moans  of  recovering  them  out  of  the  cor- 
rupt hands  that  had  taken  them  ;  and  therefore  this  was  not 
a  licenae  for  bribery,  but  a  prohibitory  and  penal  clause,  pro- 
viding the  means  of  coercion,  and  making  the  prohibition 
atronger.  !N"ow  Mr.  Hastings  has  found  out  that  this  very 
coercive  clause,  ■wMch  was  made  in  order  to  enable  hia 
Buperiore  to  get  at  him  and  punish  him  for  bribery,  is  a  li- 
cense for  him  to  receive  bribes.  He  is  not  only  a  practitioner 
of  bribery,  but  a  professor,  a  doctor  upon  the  subject.  Hia 
opinion  is,  that  he  might  take  presents  or  bribes  to  himself  j 
he  considers  the  penal  clause  which  the  Company  attached 
to  their  prohibition,  and  by  which  all  Buch  bribes  are  con- 
structively declared  to  be  theirs,  in  order  to  recover  them  out 
of  his  hands,  as  a  licenae  to  receive  bribes,  to  estort  money, 
and  he  goes  with  the  very  prohibition  in  his  hand,  the  very 
means  by  which  he  was  to  be  reatrnined,  to  exercise  an  un- 
limited bribery,  peculation,  and  extortion,  over  the  unhappy 
natives  of  the  country. 

The  moment  he  finds  that  the  Company  has  got  a  scent  of 
any  one  of  his  bribes,  he  comes  forward  and  says,  To  be  sure, 
I  took  it  as  a  bribe :  I  admit  the  party  gave  me  it  as  a  bribe  : 
I  concealed  it  for  a  time,  because  I  thought  it  was  for  the 
interest  of  the  Company  to  conceal  it :  but  I  had  a  secret  in- 
tention in  my  own  mind  of  applying  it  to  their  service: 
you  shall  have  it ;  but  you  shaO  have  it  as  I  please,  and 
when  I  please  ;  and  this  bribe  becomes  sanctified  the  moment 
I  think  fit  to  apply  it  to  your  aen'ico.  Now,  can  it  be  sup- 
posed that  the  India  Company  or  that  the  act  of  parliament 
meant,  by  declaring  that  the  property  taken  by  a  corrupt 
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eerTHitt,  contrary  to  the  true  intout  of  his  coyenaut,  wu 
theirs,  to  give  a  license  to  take  auch  property ;  and  that  one 
mode  of  obtaining  a  revenue  waa  by  the  breach  of  the  vay 
coTenanta  which  were  meant  to  prevent  extortion,  pecali- 
tion,  and  corruption  ?     What  sort  of  body  is  the  India  Coia- 

fany,  which,  coming  to  the  verge  of  bankruptcy  by  the  ro1>- 
ery  of  half  the  world,  is  ailerwarda  to  subsist  upon  the 
alma  of  peculation  and  bribery,  to  have  its  atrength  recruited 
by  the  violation  of  the  covenants  imposed  upon  its  own  ki- 
vanta  P  It  is  an  odd  sort  of  body  to  be  so  fed  and  so  sup> 
ported.  This  new  constitution  of  revenue  tbat  he  hu 
made  is  indeed  a  very  singular  contrivance.  It  is  a  revemiB 
to  be  collected  by  any  officer  of  the  Company  (for  they  are 
all  alike  forbidden,  and  all  alike  permitted),  to  be  col- 
lected by  any  person,  from  any  person,  at  any  time,  in  any 
proportion,  by  any  means,  and  in  any  way  he  pleases;  ana 
to  be  accounted  for,  or  not  to  be  accounted  for,  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  collector  ;  and,  if  applied  to  their  use,  to  be 
applied  at  his  discretion,  and  not  at  the  discretion  of  bis  eia^ 
ployers.  I  will  venture  to  say,  that  auch  a  system  of  reve* 
nue  never  was  before  thought  of.  The  neit  part  ia  an  i 
eichequer,  which  he  has  formed,  corresponding  with  it. 
You  \^^U  find  the  board  of  exchequer  made  up  of  officerf 
ostensibly  in  the  Company's  service,  of  their  public  account- 
ant and  public  treasurer,  whom  Mr.  Hastings  uses  as  m 
accountant  and  treasurer  of  bribes,  accountable  not  to  tha 
Company,  but  to  himself,  acting  in  no  public  manner,  and 
never  acting  but  upon  his  requisition,  concealing  all  his  frauds 
and  artifices  to  prevent  detection  and  discovery.  lu  short,, 
it  is  an  exchequer,  in  which,  if  I  may  be  permitted  to  repeatl 
the  words  I  made  use  of  on  a  former  oecaaion,  estortion  ia 
the  assessor,  in  which  fraud  ia  the  treasurer,  confusion  tha 
accountant,  oblivion  the  remembrancer.  That  these  are  not 
mere  words  I  will  exemplify  as  I  go  through  the  detail;  I 
will  show  you  that  every  one  of  the  things  I  bave  stateji 


e  truths,  in  fact,  and  that  theae  men  are  bound,  by  the  eon» 

__  r.  Hastings,to  keep  bad. 

bis  aecrcta,  to  change  the  accounta,  to  alter  the  items,  to  mak* 


dition  of  their  recognised  fidelity  to  Mr.  Hastings, 


.bad. 


him  debtor  or  creditor  at  pleasure;  and  by  that  means  to  thro* 

■'  e  whole  system  of  the  Comoany's  accounts  into  oonfiisioni 

I  have  shown  the  impossibility  of  the  Company's  hsring 
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intended  to  authoriae  sucli  a  revenue,  much  leas  sucL  a  con- 
stitution of  it  as  Mr.  Haatinga  lins  drawn  from  the  very 
prohibitions  of  bribery,  and  sucB  an  eschequer  as  he  haa 
formed  upon  the  principles  1  have  stated.  Ton  will  not  dis- 
honour the  legislature  or  the  Company,  be  it  what  it  may,  by 
thinkiug  that  either  of  them  could,  give  any  sanction  to  it. 
Indeed  you  will  not  think  that  such  a  device  could  erer  enter 
into  the  head  of  any  rational  man.  Ton  are  then  to  judge, 
whether  it  ia  not  a  device  to  cover  guilt,  to  prevent  detection 
by  deatroying  the  means  of  it :  and  at  the  same  time  your 
lordships  will  judge  whether  the  evidence  we  bring  you  to 
prove  that  revenue  ia  a  mere  pretext,  be  not  stronger  than 
the  Btrange  absurd  reasons  which  he  has  produced  for  forming 
this  naw  plan  of  an  exchequer  of  bribery. 

My  lords,  I  am  now  going  to  read  to  you  a  letter,  in 
■which  Mr.  Hastings  declares  his  opinion  upon  the  operation 
of  the  act  which  he  now  has  found  the  means,  as  he  thinis,  of 
evading.  My  lords,  I  will  tell  you,  to  save  you  a  good  deal 
of  reading,  that  there  was  certain  prize  money  given  by 
Shuja  ul  Dowlah  to  a  body  of  the  Company's  troops,  serving 
in  the  field ;  that  this  prize  money  was  to  be  distributed 
among  them ;  but  upon  application  being  made  to  Mr.  Hast- 
ings for  hia  opinion  and  sanction  in  the  distribution,  Mr. 
Hastings  at  first  seemed  inclined  to  give  way  to  it,  but  after- 
wards, upon  reading  and  considering  the  act  of  parliament 
before  he  allowed  the  soldiery  to  receive  this  public  dona- 
tion, he  thus  deacribes  his  opinion  of  the  operation  of  the  act. 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  Hastings  to  Colonel  Cham- 
pion, 31at  August,  1774. — "  Upon  a  reference  to  the  new  act 
of  parhament,  I  was  much  disappointed  and  sorry  to  find 
that  our  intentions  were  entirely  defeated  by  a  clause  in  tha 
act  (to  be  in  force  after  the  1st  of  August,  1774),  which  di- 
vests uH  of  the  power  to  grant,  and  expressly  prohibits  the 
army  to  receive,  the  Nabob's  intended  donation.  Agreeable 
to  the  positive  sense  of  this  clause,  notwithstanding  it  is  ex- 
pressed individually,  there  is  not  a  doubt  hut  the  army  ia  in- 
cluded, with  all  other  persons,  in  the  prohibition  from  receiv- 
ing presents  or  donations ;  a  confirmation  of  which  is,  that 
in  the  clause  of  exceptions,  wherein  '  counsellors  at  law,  phy- 
siciauB,  surgeons,  and  chaplains,  are  permitted  to  receive  the 
fees  annexed  to  their  profession,'  no  mention  whatever  ia 
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icade  of  any  latitude  given  to  tte  army,  or  any  ciimin stances 
wiierein  it  would  be  allowable  for  tbcm  to  receive  presents. 
....  This  unlucky  diacorery  of  an  eiclusion  by  act  of  pap- 
lituuent,  vhich  admits  of  no  abatement  or  evasion  whererer 
vta  authority  extends,  renders  a  terisal  of  our  proceedings 
necessary,  and  leaves  no  option  to  our  decision ;  it  is  not  Iikb 
the  ordinances  of  the  court  of  directore,  where  a  fovonrabls 
construction  may  be  put,  and  some  room  is  left  for  the  inter- 
position of  the  authority  vested  in  ourselves,  but  poaitivs 
and  decisive,  admitting  neither  of  refinement,  nor  miscon- 
etruction.  I  should  be  happy  it,  in  this  instance,  a  method 
could  be  devised  of  setting  the  act  aside,  which  I  should  most 
willingly  embrace :  but,  in  my  opinion,  an  oppoaition  wonld 
be  to  incur  the  penalty." 

Your  lordships  see,  Mr.  Hastings  considered  this  act  to  bo 
a  moat  unlucky  discovery :  indeed,  as  long  as  it  remained  in 
force,  it  would  have  been  unlucky  for  him,  because  it  would 
have  destroyed  one  of  the  principal  sources  of  his  illegal  pro- 
fits. Why  does  he  consider  it  unlucky  ?  Because  it  admiti 
of  no  reservation,  no  exception,  no  retmement  whatever,  but 
ia  clear,  positive,  decisive.  Now,  in  what  case  was  it  that 
Mr.  Hastin«s  made  this  determination  F  In  the  case  of  a 
donation,  publicly  offered  to  an  army  serving  in  the  field  by 
a  prince,  then  independent  of  the  Company.  If  ever  there 
was  a  circumstance  in  which  any  refinement,  any  favourable 
construction  of  the  act,  could  be  used,  it  was  in  favour  of  a 
body  of  men  serving  in  the  field,  fighting  for  their  countiy, 
apilling  their  blood  for  it.  Buffering  all  the  inconveniences  m 
that  climate.  It  was  undoubtedly  voluntarily  offered  to  them 
by  the  party,  in  the  height  of  victory,  and  enriched  by  the 
plunder  of  whole  provinces.  I  believe  your  lordships  will 
agree  with  me,  that,  if  any  relasation,  any  evasion  of  an  act 
of  parliament,  could  be  allowed,  if  the  intention  of  the  legis- 
lature could  for  a  moment  be  trifled  with,  or  supposed  for  a 
moment  doubtful,  it  was  ip.  this  instance  ;  and  yet,  upon  tho 
rigour  of  the  act,  Mr.  Hastings  refuses  that  army  the  price 
of  their  blood,  money  won  solely,  almost,  by  their  arms,  fra 
a  prince  who  had  acquired  millions  by  their  bravery,  Gdehly, 
and  sufferings.  This  was  the  case  m  which  Mr.  Hastiogi 
refused  a  public  donation  to  the  army,  and  from  that  day  to 
this  they  have  never  received  it. 
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If  the  receipt  of  this  public  donation  could  be  thus  forbid- 
deo,  whence  has  Mr.  Hastings  since  learned  that  he  may  pri- 
vately take  money,  and  take  it  not  only  from  princes,  and 
perBous  in  power,  and  abounding  in  wealth,  but,  as  we  shall 
prove,  frompersons  in  a  comparative  degree  of  penury  and 
distress  ?  That  he  could  take  it  from  persons  in  ofRce  and 
trust,  whose  power  gave  them  the  meana  of  ruining  the  peo- 
ple for  the  purpose  of  enabling  themaelvea  to  pay  it  ?  Con- 
sider in  what  a  situation  the  Company  must  he,  if  the  Gro- 
TCmor-General  can  form  such  a  secret  exchequer  of  direct 
bribes  given  eo  nomine  as  bribes,  and  accepted  as  such  by  the 
parties  concerned  in  the  transaction,  to  oe  discovered  only 
by  himself,  and  with  only  the  inward  reservation  tbat  I  have 
spoken  of. 

In  the  first  place,  if  Mr.  Hastings  should  die  without 
having  made  a  discovery  of  all  his  bribes,  or  if  any  other 
servant  of  the  Company  should  imitate  his  example,  without 
his  heroic  good  intentions,  in  doing  such  villanous  acta  ; 
how  is  the  Company  to  recover  the  bribe  money  ?  The  re- 
ceivers need  not  divulge  it  till  they  think  fit,  and  the  mo- 
ment an  informer  comes,  that  informer  ia  ruined.  He  comes, 
forinBtanoe,totheGovernor-Gteneral  and  council,and  charges. 
Bay  not  Mr.  Hastings,  but  the  head  of  the  board  of  revenue, 
with  receiving  a  bribe.  Eeeeive  a  bribe !  So  I  did ;  but 
it  was  with  an  intention  of  applying  it  to  the  Company's 
service.  There  I  nick  the  informer :  I  am  beforehand  with 
him  r  the  bribe  ia  sanctified  by  my  inward  Jesuitical  intention. 
I  ■will  make  a  merit  of  it  with  the  Company.  I  have  received 
£40,000  as  a  bribe ;  there  it  is  for  you ;  I  am  acquitted ; 
I  am  a  meritorious  servant ;  let  the  informer  go  and  seek  his 
remedy  as  he  can.  Kow  if  an  informer  is  once  instructed 
that  a  person  who  receives  bribes  can  turn  them  into  merit, 
and  take  away  hia  action  from  him,  do  you  think  that  you 
ever  will  or  can  discover  any  one  bribe  P  But  what  is  still 
worse,  by  this  method  disclose  but  one  bribe  and  you  secure 
all  the  rest  that  you  possibly  can  receive  upon  any  occasion. 
For  instance,  strong  report  prevails  that  a  bribe  of  £40,000 
has  been  given,  and  the  receiver  expects  that  information  ivill 
be  laid  against  him.  Ho  acknowledges  that  he  has  received 
a  bribe  of  £40,000,  but  says  that  it  was  for  the  aervice  of  the 
Company,  and  that  it  is  carried  to  their  account.    And  thns 
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by  stating,  that  he  haa  taken  some  money  which  he  has  ao 
counted  for,  but  concealing  from  whom  that  money  carae, 
which  is  exactly  Mr.  Kaatinga's  case,  if  at  last  on  infomu* 
tion  should  be  laid  before  the  Company  of  a  specific  bribe  hav* 
ing  been  received  of  £40,000,  it  is  said  by  the  receiver.  Lord  I 
this  i§  the  £40,0001  told  you  of:  it  is  broken  into  fragments, 
paid  by  instahneutB;  and  you  have  taken  it  and  put  it  into 
your  own  coffers. 

Again,  suppoae  him  to  take  it  through  the  hand  of  an  agent 
such  as  Ounga  Govin  Sing  ;  and  that  this  agent,  who,  as  va 
have  lately  discovered,  out  of  a  bribe  of  £40,000,  which  Mr. 
Hastings  was  to  have  received,  kept  back  half  ofit,  falls  into 
their  debt  hke  him  ;  I  desire  to  know  what  the  Company 
can  do  in  such  a  case  ?  Gunga  Govia  Sing  bus  entered  iato 
no  covenants  with  the  Company.  There  is  no  trace  of  his 
having  this  money,  except  what  Mr.  Hastings  chooses  to  teli. 
If  he  18  called  upon  to  refund  it  to  the  Company,  he  may  say 
he  never  received  it ;  that  he  was  never  ordered  to  eitort  this 
money  from  the  people  j  or  if  he  was  under  any  covenant  not 
to  take  money,  he  may  set  up  this  defence,  I  am  forbidden 
to  receive  money ;  and  I  will  not  make  a  declaration  which 
will  subject  me  to  penalties  :  or  he  may  say  in  India  before 
the  supreme  court,!  have  paid  the  bribe  all  to  Mr.  Haatinga: 
and  then  there  muat  he  a  bill  and  suit  there,  a  bill  and  suit 
here,  and  by  that  means,  having  one  party  on  one  aide  of  the 
water  and  the  other  party  on  the  other,  the  Company  may 
never  come  to  a  discovery  of  it.  And  that  in  fact  this  ia  the 
way  in  which  one  of  hia  great  bribe  agents  has  a:Cted,  T  shall 
prove  to  your  lordships  by  evidence. 

Mr.  Hastings  had  squeezed  out  of  a  miserable  country  a 
bribe  of  £40,CX)0,  of  which  he  was  enabled  to  bring  to  the 
account  of  the  Company  only  £20,000,  and  of  wblch  we 
ahonld  not  even  have  known  the  existence,  if  the  inquiries, 
pursued  with  great  dihgence  by  the  House  of  Commons,  had 
not  extorted  the  discovery ;  and  even  now  that  we  know  the 
fact,  we  can  never  get  ~at  the  money ;  the  Company  can 
never  receive  it ;  and  before  the  Houae  had  squeesed  out  of 
him  that  aome  such  money  had  been  received,  he  never  once 
told  the  court  of  directors  that  hia  black  bribe  agent,  whom 
he  recommended  to  their  service,  had  cheated  both  themand 
him  of  £20,000  out  of  the  fund  of  the  bribe  rerenue.     If  h 
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be  aaked,  where  is  tbe  record  of  thia  ?  Eeeord  there  is  none 
In  what  office  is  it  entered  ?  It  ia  entered  in  no  office ;  it  ia 
mentioned  ae  privately  received  for  the  Companj'B  beoefit ; 
and  you  shall  now  further  see  what  a  charming  office  of  re- 
ceipt and  account  this  new  exchequer  of  Mr.  Haatinga's  is, 

for  there  ia  another  and  a  more  aerioua  circumstance  at- 
tending thia  business.  Every  one  knows,  that  by  the  law 
of  this,  and,  I  belieTe,  of  every  country,  any  money  which  is 
taken  illegally  from  any  person,  as  every  bribe  or  Bum  of 
money  eitorted  or  paid  without  consideration  is,  belongs  to 
the  person  who  paid  it,  and  he  may  bring  hia  action  for  it, 
and  recover  it.  Then,  see  how  the  Company  stands :  the 
Company  receives  abribe  of  £40,000  by  Mr.  Hastings  ;  it  is 
carried  to  its  account ;  it  turns  bribery  into  a  revenue ;  it 
eanctiflea  it.  In  the  mean  time,  the  man  from  whom  thia 
money  ia  illegally  taten  sues  Mr.  Hastings.  Must  not  he 
recover  of  Mr.  Haetinga  ?  Then,  if  so,  must  not  Mr.  Hast- 
ings recover  it  again  from  the  Company  p  The  Company 
undoubtedly  is  answerable  for  it.  And  here  is  a  revenue, 
which  every  man  who  baa  paid  it  may  drag  out  of  the  trea- 
sury again.  Mr.  Hastings's  donations  of  uia  bribes  to  the 
treasury  are  liable  to  be  torn  from  it  at  pleasure  by  every 
man  who  gives  the  money.  Pirat,  it  may  be  torn  from  him 
who  receives  it,  and  then  he  may  recover  it  from  the  trea- 
sury, to  which  he  has  given  it. 

But  admitting  that  the  taking  of  bribes  can  be  aauctified 
by  their  becoming  the  property  of  the  Company,  it  may  stil] 
be  asked,  for  what  end  and  purpose  haa  the  Company  cove- 
nanted with  Mr.  Eastings  that  money  taken  extorsively  shall 
belong  to  the  Company  ?  Ia  it,  that  satisfaction  and  repara- 
tion may  be  awarded  against  the  said  Warren  Hastings,  to 
the  said  Company,  for  their  own  benefit  ?  No,  it  is  for  the 
benefit  of  the  injured  persons  ;  and  it  is  to  be  carried  to  the 
Company'a  account,  "but  in  trust,  nevertheless,  and  to  the 
intent  that  the  said  Company  may  and  do  render  and  pay 
over  the  monies  received  or  recovered  by  them  to  the  par- 
ties injured  or  defrauded,  which  the  said  Company  accord- 
ingly hereby  agree  and  covenant  to  do."  Kow  here  ia  a 
revenue  to  be  received  by  Mr.  Hastings  for  the  Company'a 
use,  applied,  at  hia  discretion,  to  that  use,  and  which  the 
Company  haa  previously  covenanted  to  leatore  to  the  per> 
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sons  that  are  injured  tmi  damaged.  This  is  revenue  wbidi 
in  to  be  torn  away  by  the  action  of  any  person ;  a  revenue 
vbicb  they  must  return  back  to  the  person  complaining,  u 
they  in  justice  ought  to  do ;  for  no  nation  ever  avowed  mak- 
ing a  revenue  out  of  bribery  and  peculation.  They  are, 
then,  to  restore  it  back  again.  But  how  can  they  restore 
it  f  Mr.  Hastings  has  applied  it :  he  has  given,  it  in  pre- 
sents to  princes,  laid  it  out  in  budgerowa,  in  pen,  ink,  mi. 
wax ;  in  salaries  to  secretaries ;  he  has  laid  it  out  jiut  in 
any  way  he  pleased ;  and  the  India  Company,  who  have  co- 
venanted to  restore  all  this  money  to  the  persons  from  whom 
it  came,  are  deprived  of  all  means  of  performing  so  just  » 
duty.  Therefore  I  dismiss  the  idea  that  any  man  so  acting 
could  have  had  a  good  intention  in  his  mind  :  the  suppciaitiim 
is  too  weak,  senseless,  and  absurd.  It  was  only  in  a  desper- 
ate cause  that  he  made  a  desperate  attempt ;  for  we  uaU 
prove  that  he  never  made  &  disclosure  without  thinking  that 
a  discovery  had  been  previously  made,  or  was  likely  to  ba 
made,  together  with  an  exposure  of  all  the  circumstances  d 
his  wicked  and  abominable  concealment. 

Tou  will  Bee  the  history  of  this  new  scheme  of  bribery, 
by  which  Mr.  Hastings  contrived,  by  avowing  some  brib^ 
to  cover  others,  attempted  to  outface  his  delinquency,  and,  if 
possible,  to  reconcile  a  weak  breach  of  the  laws  with  a  sort 
of  spirited  observance  of  tbem,  and  to  become  infamous  for 
thegood  of  his  country. 

The  first  appearance  of  this  practice  of  bribery  was  in  a 
letter  of  the  29th  of  November,  1780.  The  cause  which 
led  to  the  discovery  was  a  dispute  between  him  and  Mr. 
Francis  at  the  board,  in  consequence  of  a  very  handsome 
offer  made  by  Mr.  Hastings  to  the  board  relative  to  a  measora- 
proposed  by  him,  to  which  he  found  one  objection  to  be  tho 
money  that  it  would  cost.  He  made  the  most  generous  and 
handsome  offer,  as  it  stands  upon  record,  that  perhaps  any 
man  ever  made,  namely,  that  ne  would  defray  the  expensa 
out  of  his  own  private  cash,  and  that  he  had  depositea  with 
the  treasurer  two  lacks  of  rupees.  This  was  in  June,  1780, 
and  Mr.  Francis  soon  after  returned  to  Europe.  I  neednot 
inform  your  lordships,  that  Mr.  Hastings  bad,  before  thii 
time,  been  charged  with  bribery  and  peculation  by  General 
Clavering,  Colonel  Monson,  and  Mr.  ^tVtmcis.     He  suspected 
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that  Mr.  Francis,  then  going  to  Europe,  would  confirm  this 
charge  by  the  Buapicioua  nature  and  circumstaocee  of  this 
generous  offer ;  and  tliis  suapiciou  was  increaaed  by  the  con- 
nexion which  he  supposed,  and  which  wb  can  prove  he 
thought,  Mr,  Francia  had  with  Cheit  Sing.  Apprehending, 
theret'ore,  that  he  might  discover  and  bring  the  bribe  to  hght 
some  way  or  other,  he  resolved  to  anticipate  any  such  dis- 
covery by  declaring,  upon  the  29th  of  November,  that  this 
money  was  not  his  own.  I  will  mention  to  your  lordships 
hereafter  the  circumstances  of  this  rooney.  He  aaya,  "My 
preaent  reason  for  adverting  to  my  conduct,"  that  ia,  hia  offer 
of  two  lacka  of  rupees  out  of  hia  own  private  cash  for  the 
Company'a  aervice,  upon  the  26tb  of  June,  1780,  "on  the 
occasion  I  have  mentioned,  is  to  obviate  the  false  concluaions 
or  proposed  misrepresentations  which  may  be  made  of  it, 
either  as  an  artifice  of  ostentation,  or  as  the  effect  of  corrupt 
influence,  by  asauring  you,  that  the  money,  by  whatever 
means  it  came  into  your  possession,  was  not  my  own ;  that 
I  had  myself  no  right  to  it,  nor  would  or  could  have  received 
it,  but  for  the  occasion,  which  prompted  me  to  avail  myself 
of  the  accidental  means  which  were  at  that  instant  afforded 
me,  of  accepting  and  converting  it  to  the  property  and  use  of 
the  Company ;  and  with  this  brief  apology  I  aball  disraisa  the 
Bubject. 

my  lorda,  you  see  what  an  account  Mr.  Hastings  has  given 
of  Bome  obscure  transa^^tion,  by  which  be  contradicts  the 
record ;  for,  on  the  26th  of  June,  he  generously,  nobly,  full 
of  enthuaiasm  for  their  aervice,  offera  to  the  Company  money 
of  bia  own.  On  the  29th  of  November  he  tella  the  court 
of  directora,  that  the  money  he  offered  on  the  former  day 
was  not  hia  own  ;  that  his  assertion  was  totally  false,  that 
the  money  was  not  hia ;  that  he  !iad  no  right  to  receive  it ; 
and  that  he  would  not  have  received  it,  but  for  the  occasion, 
which  prompted  him  to  avail  himself  of  the  accidental  means 
which  at  that  instant  offered. 

Such  ia  the  account  sent  by  their  Governor  in  India,  act- 
ing as  an  accountant  to  the  Company — a  Company  with 
whom  everything  is  matter  of  account.  He  teDs  them,  in- 
deed, that  the  sum  he  had  offered  was  not  his  own ;  that  he 
nad  no  right  to  it ;  and  that  he  would  not  have  taken  it,  if 
tie  had  not  been  greatly  tempted  by  the  occasion  i  but  he 
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nevi^  tells  them  by  wliat  meana  he  came  at  it,  the  persoii 
from  whom  he  received  it,  the  occaBion  upon  which  he  re- 
ceived it  (whether  justifiable  or  not),  or  any  one  (tircum- 
BtBBce  under  heaven  relative  to  it.  This  ia  a  very  eitraor- 
dinary  account  to  give  to  the  public  of  a  sum,  which  we  find 
to  be  Bomewhere  above  £20,0()0,  taken  by  Mr.  Hastings  in 
Bome  way  or  other.  He  set  the  Company  blindly  groping  in 
the  dark  by  the  very  pretended  light,  the  ignia  fatuus,  which 
he  held  out  to  them  ;  for  at  that  time  ^1  was  in  the  dark 
and  in  a  cloud ;  and  this  is  what  Mr.  Hastings  calls  inform- 
ation communicated  to  the  Company  on  the  subject  of  these 
bribes. 

Tou  have  heard  of  obacurity  illustrated  by  a  further  ob- 
scurity ;  obncurum  per  obtcurius.  He  continues  to  tell  them, 
"  Something  of  affinity  to  this  anecdote  may  appear  in  the 
first  aspect  of  another  traosaction,  which  I  aball  proceed  to 
relate,  and  of  which  it  ia  more  immediately  my  duty  to  in- 
form you."  He  then  tells  them  that  he  had  contrived  to 
give  a  sum  of  money  to  the  Bajah  of  Berar,  and  the  account 
he  gives  of  that  proceeding  ia  this :  "  We  had  neither  money 
to  apare,  nor,  in  the  apparent  state  of  that  govemmeDt  in  wa 
relation  to  oura,  would  it  have  been  either  prudent  or  con- 
aiatent  with  our  public  credit  to  have  afforded  it.  It  was, 
nevertheleas,  my  decided  opinion  that  some  aid  should  he 
given,  not  less  aB  a  necesaary  relief  than  as  an  indication 
of  confidence,  and  a  return  for  the  many  inatancea  of  aub- 
atantial  kindnesses  which  we  had,  within  the  course  of  the 
two  last  years,  experienced  from  the  government  of  Berar. 
I  had  an  assurance,  that  such  a  proposal  would  receive  the 
acquiescence  of  the  board;  but  I  knew  that  it  would  not  pass 
without  opposition,  and  it  would  have  become  public,  which 
might  have  defeated  ita  purpose.  Convinced  of  the  necessity 
of  the  expedient,  and  assured  of  the  sincerity  of  the  govern- 
ment  of  Berar  from  evidences  of  atronger  proof  to  me  than 
I  could  make  them  appear  to  the  other  membera  of  the 
board,  I  resolved  to  adopt  it,  and  take  the  entire  responsi- 
bility of  it  upon  myself.  In  this  mode  a  less  considerablfl 
sum  would  suffice.  I  accordingly  caused  throe  lacks  of  ru- 
pees to  be  delivered  to  the  minister  of  the  Eaiah  of  Bersr, 
resident  in  Calcutta.  He  has  transmitted  it  to  Cultac 
Two-thirds  of  this  sum  I  have  raised  by  my  own  credit,  and 
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Bhall  charge  it  in  my  official  accoimta.  The  other  third  1 
have  supplied  from  the  cash  in  my  hands  belonging  to  tho 
honourable  Company." 

Tour  lordships  see  in  this  buainess  another  mode  which 
he  has  of  accounting  with  the  Company,  and  informing  them 
of  hia  bribe.  He  begins  his  account  of  this  transaction  bj 
saying,  that  it  baa  something  of  affinity  to  the  last  anecdote, 
meaning  the  account  of  the  first  bribe.  An  anecdote  ia  made 
a  head  of  an  account,  and  this,  1  beheve,  is  what  none  of 
your  iordahipa  ever  have  heard  of  before,  and  I  believe  it  ia 
yet  to  be  learned  in  this  commercial  nation,  a  nation  of  ac- 
curate commercial  account.  The  account  he  gives  of  the 
first  ia  an  anecdote  ;  and  what  is  his  account  of  the  second  ? 
A  rebtion  of  an  anecdote  :  not  a  near  relation,  but  something 
of  affinity ;  a  remote  relation,  eouain  three  or  four  timea 
removed,  of  the  half  blood,  or  aomething  of  that  hind,  to  this 
anecdote ;  and  he  never  teUa  them  any  eircumsttince  of  it 
whatever  of  any  kind,  but  that  it  has  some  affinity  to  the 
former  anecdote.  But,  my  lords,  the  thing  which  comes  to 
some  degree  of  clearness  is  this,  that  be  did  give  money  to 
the  Eajah  of  Berar,  and  your  lordships  will  be  so  good  aa  to 
advert  carefully  to  the  proportions  in  which  he  gave  it.  He 
did  give  him  two  lacks  of  rupees  of  money  raised  by  his 
own  credit,  his  own  money ;  and  the  third  he  advanced  out 
of  the  Company's  money  in  hia  hands.  He  might  have  taken 
the  Company's  money  undoubtedly,  fairly,  openly,  and  held 
it  in  hia  hands  for  a  hundred  purposes,  and  therefore  he  does 
not  tell  them  that  even  that  third  waa  money  he  had  ob- 
tained by  bribery  and  corruption.  Ko  ;  he  says  it  ia  money 
of  the  Company's  which  he  had  in  his  hand;  ao  that  you 
must  get  through  a  long  train  of  eoDStruction  before  you 
ascertain  that  this  sura  was  what  it  tuma  out  to  be,  a  bribe 
which  he  retained  for  the  Company.  Tour  lordahips  will 
please  to  observe,  as  I  proceed,  the  nature  of  this  pretended 
generosity  in  Mr.  Hastings.  He  is  always  generous  in  the 
same  way.  As  he  ofiered  the  whole  of  his  first  bribe  aa  hia 
own  money,  and  afterwards  acknowledged  that  no  part  of  it 
was  his  own;  so  he  is  now  generous  again  in  this  latter 
transaction,  in  which,  however,  he  shows  that  be  is  neither 
generous  nor  just.     He  took  the  first  money  without  right ; 
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and  bo  did  not  apply  it  to  the  very  service  for  which  it  ttm 

Sreteuded  to  be  taten.  He  then  tells  jou  of  another  onec- 
ote,  which  he  eaja  has  on  affinity  to  that  anecdote,  and  here 
he  ia  generous  again.  lu  the  first  he  appears  to  be  generous 
and  just,  because  he  appears  to  give  bia  bwn  money,  which  he 
had  a  right  to  diapo^  of ;  then  he  tells  you  be  is  neither 
generous  nor  just ;  for  he  had  taken  money  he  had  no  rizlit 
to,  and  did  not  apply  it  to  the  service  for  which  he  pretended 
to  have  received  it.  And  now  he  is  generous  again,  because 
he  gives  two  locks  of  his  own  money,  and  just,  because  he 
gives  one  lack  which  belonged  to  the  Company  ;  tut  there 
IB  not  an  idea  suggested  from  whom  he  took  it. 

But  to  proceed,  my  lords ;  in  this  letter  he  tells  you  he 
had  given  two-tbirda  his  own  money  and  one-third  the  Com- 
pany's money.  So  it  stood  upon  the  29th  of  November, 
1780.  On  the  6th  of  January  following  we  see  the  busineBs 
take  a  totally  difierent  turn ;  and  then  Mr.  Hastings  calls 
for  three  Company's  bonds,  upon  two  different  securities, 
antedated  to  the  first  and  second  of  October,  for  the  three 
lacks,  which  he  before  told  them  was  two-thirds  his  own 
money  and  one-third  the  Company's.  He  now  declares  the 
whole  of  it  to  be  his  own,  and  be  thus  applies  by  letter  to 
the  board,  of  which  he  himself  was  a  majority.  "^Honour- 
able Sir  and  Sirs,  Having  had  occasion  to  disburse  the  earn 
of  three  lacks  of  sicca  rupees  on  account  of  secret  serrices, 
which  having  been  advanced  from  my  own  private  cash,  I 
request  that  the  same  may  be  repaid  to  me  in  the  following 


"  A  bond  to  be  granted  me  upon  the  terms  of  the  second 
loan,  bearing  date  from  1  October,  for  one  lack  of  sicca  mpeea. 

"  A  bond  to  be  granted  me  upon  the  terms  of  the  first  loan, 
bearing  date  from  1  October,  for  one  lack  of  sicca  rupees. 

"Aoond  to  be  granted  me  upon  the  terms  of  the  first 
loan,  bearing  date  from  the  2nd  October,  for  one  lack  of  sicca 
rupees."  Here  are  two  accounts,  one  of  which  must  be 
directly  and  flatly  false ;  for  he  coidd  not  have  given  two- 
thirds  his  own,  and  have  supplied  the  otherthird  from  money 
of  the  Company's,  and  at  the  same  time  have  advanced  the 
whole  as  his  own.  He  here  goes  the  full  length  of  the  fraud ; 
ho  declares  that  it  is  all  his  own,  so  much  his  own  that  be 
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does  not  trust  the  Company  witli  it,  and  actually  takes  tbeir 
bonds  as  a  security  for  it,  bearing;  an  interest  to  be  paid  to 
him  when  he  thinks  proper. 

Thus  it  remained  from  the  5th  of  January,  1781,  till  tho 
16th  of  December,  1782,  when  this  business  takes  another 
turn  ;  and  in  a  letter  of  bis  to  the  Company  these  bonds  be- 
come all  their  own.  All  the  money  advanced  is  now,  all  of 
it,  the  Company's  money.  First  he  says,  two-thirds  were 
his  own  :  nest,  that  the  whole  is  his  own  :  and  the  third  ac- 
count is  that  the  whole  is  the  Company's,  and  he  will  account 
to  them  for  it. 

Now  he  has  accompanied  this  account  with  another  very 
curious  one.  For  when  you  come  to  look  into  the  particu- 
lars of  it,  you  will  find  there  are  three  bonds  declared  to  be 
the  Company's  bonda,  and  which  refer  to  the  former  trans- 
actions, namely,  the  money  for  which  he  had  taken  the  bonds ; 
but  when  you  come  to  look  at  the  numbers  of  them,  you  will 
find  that  one  of  the  three  bonda  which  he  had  taken  as  bis 
own  disappears ;  and  another  bond  of  another  date  and  for 
a  much  larger  sum  is  substituted  in  its  place,  of  which  be  had 
never  mentioned  anything  whatever. — So  that  taking  his  first 
account,  that  two- thirds  is  his  own  money ;  then  that  it  ia  aJl 
his  own;  inthe  third  that  it  is  all  the  Company's  money  ;  by  a 
fourth  account,  given  in  a  paper  describing  the  three  bonds, 
you  will  find  that  there  is  one  lack  which  be  does  not  account 
for,  but  substitutes  in  its  place  a  bond  before  taken  as  bia 
own.  He  sinks  and  suppresses  one  bond,  he  gives  two 
bonds  to  the  Company,  and  to  supply  the  want  of  the  third, 
which  he  suppresses,  he  brings  iorward  a  bond  for  another 
sum,  of  another  date,  which  he  had  never  mentioned  before. 
Here  then  you  have  four  different  accounts :  if  any  one  of 
them  is  true,  every  one  of  the  other  three  is  totally  false. 
Such  a  system  of  cogging,  such  a  system  of  fraud,  such  a 
system  of  prevarication,  such  a  system  of  falsehood,  never  was, 
I  believe,  before  exhibited  in  the  world. 

In  the  first  place,  why  did  ho  take  bonds  at  aD  from  the 
Company  for  the  money  that  was  their  own  ?  I  must  be  cau- 
tious how  I  charge  a  legal  crime.  I  will  not  charge  it  to  be 
forgery  to  take  a  bond  from  the  Company  for  money  which 
was  their  own.  He  was  employed  to  make  out  bonds  for  the 
Company,  to  raise  money  on  their  credit.     He  pretends  he 
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lent  them  a  aum  of  money  which  was  not  his  to  lend ;  lint 
he  givea  their  own  money  to  them  as  hia  own,  and  takes  &  se- 
curity for  it,  I  will  not  say  that  it  is  a  forgery,  but  1  am 
Bure  It  18  on  offence  nB  grievous,  because  it  is  aa  much  a  cheat 
as  a  forgery,  with  this  addition  to  it,  that  the  person  so  cheat- 
ing is  in  a  trust ;  he  violates  that  trust,  and,  in  so  doing,  he 
defrauds  and  falsifies  the  whole  system  of  the  Company's  ac- 
counts. 

I  have  only  to  show  wliat  his  own  explanation  of  all  these 
actions  was ;  because  it  aupersedea  all  observation  of  mine. 
Hear  what  prevaricating  guilt  says  for  the  falsehood  and 
delusion  which  had  been  used  to  cover  it,  and  see  how  be 
plunges  deeper  and  deeper  upon  every  occasion.  This  eiplan- 
ation  arose  out  of  another  memorable  bribe,  wliich  I  must 
now  beg  leave  to  state  to  your  lordships. 

About  the  time  of  the  receipt  of  the  former  bribes,  good 
fortune,  as  good  things  seldom  come  singly,  is  kind  to  him; 
and  when  he  went  up,  and  had  nearly  ruined  the  Company's 
affairs  in  Oude  and  Benares,  he  received  a  present  of  £100,dbO 
sterling,  or  thereabouts.  He  received  billa  for  it  in  Sep- 
tember, 1781 :  and  he  gives  the  Company  an  account  of  it  in 
January,  1782.  Bemark  in  what  manner  the  account  of  this 
money  was  given,  and  the  purposes  for  which  he  intends  tfl 
apply  it.  He  says,  in  this  letter,  "  I  received  the  ofler  of  a 
considerable  aum  of  money,  both  on  the  Nabob's  part  and 
that  of  his  miniaters,  as  a  preaent  to  myself,  not  to  the  Com- 
pany :  I  accepted  it  without  hesitation,  and  gladly,  being  en- 
tirely destitute  both  of  means  and  credit,  whetLer  for  your 
service  or  the  relief  of  my  own  necessities."  My  lords,  upon 
this  you  shall  bear  a  comment,  made  by  some  abler  peraona 
than  me.  Thia  donation  was  not  made  in  species,  but  in  bills 
upon  the  house  of  Goupaul  Dosa,  who  waa  then  a  prisoner  in 
the  hands  of  Cheit  Sing.  After  mentioning  that  he  took 
this  present  for  the  Company,  and  for  their  exigencies,  and 
partly  for  his  owa  necessities,  and  in  consequence  of  the  di* 
treHB  of  both,  he  desirea  the  Company,  in  the  moment  of  this 
their  greatest  distress,  to  award  it  to  him,  and  therefore  he 
ends,  "  If  you  should  adjudge  the  deposit  to  nne,  I  shall  con- 
sider it  as  the  moat  honourable  approbation  and  reward  of  my 
labours  ;  and  I  wish  to  owe  my  fortune  to  your  bounty.  I 
am  now  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  my  life  :  I  have  passed  thirty 
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one  yeara  in  the  service  of  the  Company,  and  tlie  greatest 
part  of  that  time  ia  employineiita  of  the  highest  trust. — 
My  cotLBcience  allows  me  bolcUy  to  claim  the  merit  of  zeal  and 
integrity ;  nor  has  fort^une  been  unpropitiona  to  their  exer- 
tions. To  these  qualities  I  boimd  my  pretensious.  I  shall 
not  repioe,  if  you  shall  deem  otherwise  of  my  serrites  ;  nor 
ought  your  decision,  however  it  may  disappoint  my  hope  of 
«  retreat  adequate  to  the  consequence  and  elevation  of  the 
office  which  I  now  possess,  to  lessen  my  gratitude  for  having 
been  so  long  permitted  to  hold  it,  since  it  has  at  least  en- 
abled me  to  lay  up  a  provision,  with  which  I  can  be  contented 
in  a  more  hinnble  station." 

And  here  your  lordships  will  he  pleased  incidentally  to 
remark  the  circumstance  of  his  condition  of  life  and  his  for- 
tune, to  which  he  appeals,  and  upon  account  of  which  he 
desires  this  money.  Your  lordahipa  will  remember  that,  in 
1773,  he  said  (and  this  I  stated  to  you  from  himself)  that, 
if  he  held  his  then  office  for  a  very  few  years,  he  should  be 
enabled  to  lay  by  an  ample  provision  for  his  retreat.  About 
nine  yeara  after  that  time,  namely,  in  the  month  of  January, 
1782,  he  finds  himself  rather  pinched  with  want,  but,  how- 
ever, not  in  BO  bad  a  way  but  that  the  holding  of  hia  oEEce 
had  enabled  him  to  lay  up  a  provision  with  which  he  could 
be  contented  in  a  more  humble  station.  He  wishes  to  have 
affiuence ;  he  wishes  to  have  dignity ;  he  wishes  to  have 
consequence  and  rank,  but  he  allows  that  he  has  competence. 
Tour  lordships  will  see  afterwarda  how  miserably  his  hopes 
were  disappointed  ;  for  the  court  of  directors,  receiving  tnia 
letter  from  Mr.  Hastings,  did  declare  that  they  could  not 
give  it  to  him,  because  the  act  had  ordered  "  that  no  fees  of 
office,  perquisites,  emoluments,  or  advantages  whatsoever, 
should  be  accepted,  received,  or  taken  by  such  Governor- 
Glfineral  and  council,  or  any  of  them,  in  any  manner,  or  on 
any  account  or  pretence  whatsoever:"  and  as  the  same  act 
further  directs,  "  that  no  Governor- G-enera!  or  any  of  the 
council  abaO  directly  take,  accept,  or  receive,  of  or  from  any 
person  or  persona,  in  any  manner,  or  on  any  account  whatso- 
ever, any  present,  gift,  donation,  gratuity,  or  reward,  pecuni- 
ary or  otherwise,  or  any  promise  or  engagement  for  any  pre- 
Bent,  gift,  donation,  gratuity,  or  reward,"  we  cannot,  were 
we  80  inclined,  decree  the  amount  of  this  present  to  the 
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Governor- General.  And  it  is  further  enacted,  "  that  auy 
such  present,  gift,  gratuity,  donation,  or  reward,  acceptedj 
taken,  or  received,  shall  be  deemed  and  constroed  to  lave 
been  received  to  and  for  the  aole  use  of  the  Company."     And 

therefore  they  resolved,  moat  unjnstly  and  moat  wickedly, 
t«  keep  it  to  themselves.  The  act  made  it  in  the  first  in- 
stance  the  property  of  the  Company,  and  they  would  not  give 
it  him.  AJid  one  should  think  this,  with  his  own  former 
construction  of  the  act,  would  have  made  him  cautious  of 
taking  bribes.  Ton  have  seen  what  weight  it  had  with  him 
to  stop  the  course  of  bribes,  which  he  was  in  anch  a  career 
of  taking  in  every  place  and  with  both  hands. 

Tour  lordships  have  now  before  yon  this  £100,000,  difr 
closed  in  a  letter  from  Fatna,  dated  the  20th  Jaaua^,  1782. 
Tou  find  mystery  and  coneealmeot  in  every  one  of  Mr.  Ha5t- 
inga's  discoveries;  for,  which  is  a  curious  part  of  it,  this 
letter  was  not  sent  to  the  court  of  directors,  in  their  packet, 
regularly,  but  transmitted  by  Major  Fairfax,  one  of  his  agents, 
to  Major  Scott,  another  of  nis  agents,  to  be  delivered  to  tbe 
Company.  Why  was  this  done  ?  Tour  lordships  will  judge, 
from  that  circuitous  mode  of  trans misBJon,  whether  he  did 
not  thereby  intend  to  leave  some  discretion  in  his  agent  to 
divulge  it  or  not.  We  are  told  he  did  not ;  but  your  lord- 
ships will  believe  that  or  not,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
fact.  If  he  had  been  aniious  to  make  this  discovery  to 
the  directors,  the  regular  way  would  have  been  to  send  his 
letter  to  the  directors  immediately,  in  the  packet ;  but  he  eent 
it  in  a  bos  to  an  agent ;  and  that  agent,  upon  due  discre- 
tion, conveyed  it  to  the  court  of  directors.  Here,  however, 
he  tells  you  nothing  about  the  persons  from  whom  he  re- 
ceived this  nioney,  any  more  than  he  had  done  respecting  the 
two  former  sums. 

On  the  second  of  May  following  the  date  of  this  Patna 
letter,  he  came  down  to  Calcutta  with  a  mind,  as  he  himself 
describes  it,  greatly  agitated.  AJl  his  hope  of  plundering 
Benares  bad  totally  failed.  The  produce  of  the  robbing  (5 
the  Begums,  in  the  manner  your  lordships  have  heard,  was 
all  dissipated  to  pay  the  arrears  of  the  armies ;  there  was 
no  fund  left,  He  felt  himself  agitated  and  full  of  dread, 
knowing  that  he  had  been  threatened  with  having  his  place 
taken  from  him  several  times ;  and  that  he  might  be  callei! 
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home  to  render  an  account.  He  had  ienrd  tliat  inquiries 
hail  begun  in  a  menacing  form  in  parliament ;  and  though  at 
that  time  Bengal  was  not  struck  at,  there  was  a  charge  of 
hriberj'  and  peculation  brought  against  the  Goyemor  of  Ma- 
dras. With  this  dread,  with  a  mind  full  of  anxiety  and  per- 
turbation, ha  writes  a  letter,  aa  he  pretends,  on  the  22nd  of 
May,  1782.  Tour  lordshipa  will  remark,  that  when  he 
came  down  to  Calcutta  from  his  expedition  up  the  country, 
he  did  not,  till  the  22nd  of  May,  give  any  account  whateyer 
of  theae  transactions ;  and  that  this  letter,  or  pretended 
letter,  of  the  22nd  of  May,  was  not  sent  till  the  16th  of  De- 
cember following.  We  shall  clearly  prove  that  he  had 
abundant  means  of  sending  it,  and  by  various  ways,  hefoM 
the  16th  of  December,  1782,  when  he  enclosed  in  another 
letter  that  of  the  23nd  of  May.  This  ia  the  letter  of  diseo- 
Tery;  this  is  the  letter  by  which  his  breast  was  to  be  laid 
open  to  his  employers,  and  all  the  obscurity  of  his  transac- 
tions to  be  elucidated.  Here  are  indeed  new  discoveries, 
but  they  are  like  many  new  discovered  lands,  exceedingly 
inhospitable,  very  thinly  inhabited,  and  producing  nothing  to 
gratify  the  curiosity  of  the  human  mind. 

This  letter  is  addressed  to  the  honourable  the  court  of 
directors,  dated  Fort  'Williain,  22nd  May,  1782.  He  tells 
them  he  had  promised  to  account  for  the  t«n  bcks  of  rupees 
which  he  had  received,  and  this  promise,  he  says,  he  now 
performs,  and  that  he  takes  that  opportunity  of  accounting 
with  them  likewise  for  several  other  sums  which  he  had  re- 
ceived. His  words  are :  "  This  promise  I  now  perform, 
and  deeming  it  consistent  with  the  spirit  of  it,  I  have  added 
such  other  sums  as  have  been  occasionally  converted  to  the 
Company's  property  through  ray  means,  in  consequence  of 
the  Dke  original  destination.  Of  the  second  of  these  sums 
you  have  already  been  advised,  in  a  letter  which  I  had  the 
honour  to  address  the  honourable  court  of  directors,  dated 
29th  November,  1780.  Both  this  and  the  third  article  were 
paid  immediately  to  the  treasury,  by  my  order  to  the  sub- 
treasurer  to  receive  them  on  the  Company's  account,  but 
never  passed  through  my  hands.  The  three  sums  for  which 
bondsweregrantedwere  in  like  manner  paid  to  the  Company's 
treasury,  without  passing  through  my  hands,  but  their  a^li- 
eatian  was  not  specified.    The  aum  cf  50,000  current  rupeea 
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was  receiTed  while  1  was  on  ir.y  journey  to  Benares,  and 
applied  ae  expressed  in  the  account. 

"  Ab  to  the  manner  in  which  these  sums  have  been  ex- 
pended, the  reference  which  I  hove  made  of  it  in  the  ao> 
companving  account,  to  the  several  accounts  in  which  they 
are  creoited,  renders  any  other  specification  of  it  unnecesaa^ 
ry ;  bemdes,  that  those  accounts  either  have  or  will  have  re- 
ceived a  much  stranger  authentication  than  any  that  1  could 
give  to  mine." 

I  wiah  your  lordships  to  attend  to  the  nest  paragraph, 
which  is  meant  by  him  to  explain  why  he  took  bribes  at 
all;  why  he  took  bonds  for  some  of  them,  as  monies  of  his 
own,  and  not  monies  of  the  Company ;  why  he  entered  Bome 
upon  the  Company's  accounts,  and  why  of  the  others  ha 
renders  no  account  at  all.  Light,  however,  will  beam  upon 
you  as  we  proceed.  "  Why  these  sums  were  taken  by  me ; 
why  they  were,  except  the  second,  quietly  traiisferred  to 
the  Company's  use  ;  why  bonds  were  taken  for  the  first,  aod 
not  for  the  rest,  might,  were  this  matter  exposed  to  the  view 
of  the  public,  furnish  a  variety  of  conjectures,  to  which  it 
would  be  of  little  use  to  reply.  Were  your  honourable  court 
to  question  me  on  these  points,  I  would  answer,  that  the  smna 
were  taken  for  the  Conipaay's  benefit,  at  times  when  the 
Company  very  much  needed  them :  that  I  either  chose  to 
conceal  the  first  receipts  from  public  curiosity  by  reedving 
bonds  for  the  amount,  or  possibly  acted  without  any  studied 
design  whieh  my  memory  could  at  this  distance  of  time 
verify  ;  and  that  I  did  not  think  it  worth  my  care  to  obeervB 
the  same  means  with  the  rest.  I  trust,  honourable  sirs,  to 
your  breasts  for  a  candid  interpretation  of  my  actions ;  and 
aaaurae  the  freedom  to  add,  that  I  think  myself,  on  such  i 
subject,  on  such  an  occaiion,  entitled  to  it."  Lofty,  my 
lords !  You  see,  that  after  the  directors  had  expeat«d  an 
explanation  for  so  long  a  time,  he  says.  Why  these  sums  were 
taken  by  me,  and,  except  the  second,  quietly  transferred  to 
the  Company's  use,  I  cannot  tell;  why  Donds  were  taken  fitf 
the  first,  and  not  for  the  rest,  I  cannot  tell;  if  this  matter 
were  exposed  to  view,  it  would  furnish  a  variety  of  conjec- 
tures. Here  is  an  account,  which  is  to  explain,  the  most 
obscure,  the  most  mysterious,  the  most  evidently  fraudulent 
'       Bactiona.     When  asked  how  be  came  to  take  these  bcatd^ 


Iiow  he  cftme  to  use  these  frauds,  io  tells  you  he  really  douB 
not  know ;  that  he  might  haye  this  motive  for  it,  that  ho 
inight  have  another  motive  for  it,  that  he  wished  to  conceal 
it  fi-om  puhlic  eurioBity ;  but,  which  ia  the  most  extraordinary, 
he  is  not  quite  sure  that  he  had  any  motive  for  it  at  wl 
which  his  memory  can  trace.  The  whole  of  this  is  a  period 
of  a  year  and  a  half;  and  here  is  a  man  who  keeps  hia 
account  upon  principles  of  whim  and  vagary.  One  would 
imagine  he  was  guessing  at  some  motive  of  a  stranger.  "Why 
he  came  to  take  honda  for  money  not  due  to  him,  and  why 
he  enters  some,  and  not  others,  he  knows  nothing  of  these 
things ;  he  hegs  them  not  to  ask  about  it,  because  it  will  be 
of  no  use.  You,  foolish  court  of  directors,  may  conjecture 
and  conjecture  on.  Ton  are  asking  me  why  I  took  bonds 
to  myself  for  money  of  yours,  why  I  have  cheated  you,  why 
I  have  falsified  my  account  in  such  a  manner.  I  will  not 
tell  you. 

In  the  satiafaction  which  he  had  promised  to  give  them,  , 
he  neither  mentions  the  peraons,  the  times,  the  occasions,  op 
motives  for  any  of  hia  actions.  He  adds,  "  I  did  not  think 
it  worth  my  care  to  observe  the  same  meana  with  the  rest." 
For  Borne  purpoBca,  he  thought  it  necessary  to  use  the  moat 
complicated  and  artful  concealments ;  for  some,  he  could  not 
tell  what  hia  motives  were,  and  for  others,  that  it  was  mere 
careleasnesa.  Hero  is  the  exchequer  of  bribery !  Have  I 
falsified  any  part  of  my  original  stating  of  it?  an  exchequer 
in  which  the  man  who  ought  to  pay  receives ;  the  man 
who  ought  to  give  security  takes  it ;  the  man  who  ought 
to  keep  an  account  saya  he  has  forgotten ;  an  escheqoer  in 
which  oblivion  was  the  remembrancer:  and  to  sum  up  the 
whole,  an  exchequer  into  the  aceounta  of  which  it  was  use- 
less to  inquire.  This  ia  the  manner  in  which  the  account 
of  near  £200,000  is  given  to  the  court  of  directors.  Tou 
can  learn  Bothing  in  this  business  that  ia  any  way  distinct, 
except  a  premeditated  design  of  a  concealment  of  his  traaa- 
actions.     That  is  avowed. 

But  there  is  a  more  serious  thing  behind.  Who  were 
the  instruments  of  his  concealment  ?  No  ether,  my  lords, 
than  the  Company'a  public  accountant.  That  very  account- 
ant takes  the  money,  knowing  it  fo  be  the  Company's,  and 
that  it  was  only  pretended  to  be  advanced  by  "iJb,  Haatioga 
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for  thB  CompnUT'B  use.  He  seea  Mr.  Hastings  make  out 
Donds  tn  hiiDBel^  for  it,  and  Mr.  Hastings  mahes  him  eatBr 
him  08  cTpditor,  when  in  fact  he  was  debtor.  Thus  he  de- 
bauches the  Company's  accountant,  and  makes  him  his  coo- 
federat*.  These  fraudulent  and  corrupt  acts,  covered  hy 
faloB  representfttiona,  are  proved  to  be  Mae,  not  by  coUatdon 
with  anything  else,  but  false  by  a  coUation  with  themaelves. 
This  then  is  the  account  and  his  explanation  of  it ;  and  in 
this  insolent,  saucy,  careless,  negligent  manner  a  public  ac- 
countant like  Mr.  Hastings,  a  man  bred  up  a  book-keepa 
in  the  Company's  service,  who  ought  to  be  exact,  phyeicwly 
exact,  in  his  account,  has  not  only  been  vicious  in  his  own 
account,  hut  made  the  public  accounts  viciouB  and  of  no 
v^ue.  But  there  is  in  this  account  another  curious  circnin- 
stance  with  regard  to  the  deposit  of  this  sum  of  money,  lo 
which  he  referred  in  hia  first  paragraph  of  his  letter  of  tha 
29th  of  November,  1780.  He  states  that  this  deposit  was 
made  and  posBed  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Larkina  on  the  firat 
of  Jnne.  It  did  so ;  but  it  ia  not  entered  in  the  Corapany'a 
accounts  till  November  following.  Now  in  all  that  inte^ 
mediate  apace  where  was  it  ?  What  account  was  there  riE 
it  ?  It  was  entirely  a  secret  between  Mr.  Larkins  and  Mif. 
Hastings,  without  a  possibility  of  any  one  discovering  any 
particular  relative  to  it.  Here  is  an  account  of  two  hundred 
thousand  pounds  received,  juggled  between  tbe  accountant 
and  him,  without  a  trace  of  it  appearing  in  the  Company's 
books.  Some  of  those  committees  to  whom,  for  tbeir  dili- 
gence at  least,  I  must  say  the  public  have  some  obligation, 
and  in  return  for  which  they  ought  to  meet  with  some  in- 
dulgence, eiamining  into  aJl  theae  circumatances,  and  having 
heard  that  Mr.  Hastings  had  deposited  a  sum  of  monev  in 
the  hands  of  the  Company's  sub-treasurer  iu  the  month  at 
June,  sent  for  the  Company's  books.  They  looked  ovef 
those  books,  but  they  did  not  find  the  least  trace  of  aa^ 
such  sum  of  money,  and  not  any  account  of  it ;  nor  eoul( 
there  be,  becauae  it  was  not  paid  to  the  Company's  aocouri 
till  the  November  following.  The  accountant  ha4  reeeirffll 
the  motley,  but  never  entered  it  from  June  till  Noverabef 
Then  at  last  have  we  an  account  of  it.  But  was  it 
then  entered  regularly  upon  the  Company'a  accounts  ?  -.- 
inch  thing ;  it  is  a  deposit  carried  to  the  (]}ovemor-GeaBral'i 
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credit.  {The  entry  of  the  several  species  in  wKiek  this  ds- 
posit  uras  made  was  here  read  from  the  Company's  general 
Journal  o/1780  and  1781.] 

My  lords,  when  this  account  appears  at  last,  when  this 
money  does  emerge  in  the  public  accounts,  whose  is  it  ?  la 
it  the  Company's  ?  No,  Mr.  Hastings's.  And  thus,  if,  not- 
withstanding this  obscure  account  in  November,  the  directors 
had  claimed  and  called  for  this  affinity  to  aa  anecdote ;  ii 
they  had  called  for  this  anecdote  and  esamined  the  account ; 
if  they  had  said,  We  observe  here  entered  two  lacts  and  up- 
wards ;  came,  Mr.  Hastings,  let  ua  see  where  this  money  is : 
they  would  find  that  it  is  Mr.  Hastings's  money,  not  the 
Company's ;  they  would  find  that  it  ia  carried  to  his  credit. 
In  this  manner  he  hands  over  this  sum,  telling  them,  on  the 
22nd  of  May,  1782,  that  not  only  the  bonds  were  a  fi-aud,  but 
the  deposit  was  a  fraud ;  and  that  neither  bonds  nor  deposit 
did  ia  reality  belong  to  him.  Why  did  he  enter  it  at  all? 
then,  afterwards,  why  did  he  not  enter  it  as  the  Company's  ? 
Why  make  a  false  entry,  to  enter  it  as  his  own  ?  and  now 
came  he,  two  years  after,  when  he  does  tell  you  that  it  was 
the  Company's,  and  not  his  own,  to  alter  the  public  accounts  ? 
But  why  did  he  not  tell  them  at  that  time,  when  he  pretends 
to  be  opening  his  breast  to  the  directors,  from  whom  he  re- 
ceived it,  or  say  anything  to  give  Ught  to  the  Company  re- 
specting it  ?  who,  supposing  they  bad  the  power  of  dispens- 
ing with  an  act  of  parliament,  or  licensing  bribery  at  their 
pleasure,  might  have  been  therebj^  enabled  to  say — here  you 
ought  to  have  received  it — there  it  might  be  oppressive  and 
of  dreadful  example. 

I  have  only  to  state,  that  in  this  letter,  which  was  pretend- 
ed to  he  written  on  the  22nd  of  May,  1782,  your  lordships 
wiU  observe,  that  he  thinks  it  his  absolute  duty  (and  I  wish 
to  press  this  upon  your  lordships,  because  it  will  be  necessary 
in  a  comparison  which  I  shall  have  hereafter  to  make)  to  lay 
open  all  their  affairs  to  them,  to  give  them  a  full  and  candid 
esplanatiou  of  his  conduct,  which  he  afterwards  confesses  he 
is  not  able  to  do.  The  paragraph  has  been  just  read  to  you. 
It  amounts  to  this  :  I  have  taken  many  bribes — have  falsified 
your  accounts — have  reversed  the  principle  of  them  in  my 
own  favour  ;  I  now  discover  to  you  all  these  my  frauds,  and 
think  myself  entitled  to  your  confidence  upon  this  o 
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Now  all  llie  [irinciplea  of  diffiderce,  all  tbe  pimciptes  of 
distrust,  naj  more,  all  the  principles  upon  whicn  a  man  m^ 
be  convicttid  of  premeditated  &aud,  and  deserve  tbe  severed> 
pimishment,  are  to  be  found  in  this  case,  in  which  he  say» 
lie  holda  himself  to  be  entitled  to  their  confidence  and  trust. 
If  any  of  your  lordships  had  a  steward,  who  told  you  he  h»i 
lent  jou  your  own  money,  and  had  taken  bonds  from  yonforit, 
and  if  he  afterwards  told  yon  that  that  money  was  neither  yoiui' 
nor  bis,  but  extorted  &om  your  tenants  by  some  scandaloiw 
means  ;  I  should  be  glad  to  know  what  your  lordships  would 
think  of  eucb  a  steward,  who  should  say,  I  will  take  the  frcfr 
dom  to  add,  that  I  think  myself  on  such  a  subject,  on  such 
an  occaaion,  entitled  to  your  confidence  and  trust.  Touwill 
observe  his  cavalier  mode  of  expression.  Instead  of  hia  ei- 
hibiting  the  rigour  and  severity  of  an  accountant  and  a  book- 
keeper, you  would  think  that  he  hud  been  a  reader  of  senti- 
mental letters :  there  ia  such  aa  air  of  a  novel  runnini 
through  the  whole,  that  it  adds  to  the  ridicule  and  nauaead 
it;  it  is  an  osymel  of  squills  ;  there  ia  something  to  striie 
you  with  horror  for  tbe  villany  of  it,  something  to  strike  you 
with  contempt  for  the  fraud  of  it ;  and  something  to  strilM 
you  with  utter  disgust  for  the  vile  and  bad  taste  with  which 
all  these  base  ingredients  are  assorted. 

Your  lordships  will  see,  when  the  account  which  is  sub- 
joined to  this  unaccountable  letter  comes  before  you,  th»^ 
though  the  Company  had  desired  to  know  the  chacneli 
through  which  he  got  those  sums,  there  is  not  (eicept  by» 
reference  that  appears  in  another  place  to  one  of  the  article) 
one  single  syllable  of  eiplanation  given  from  one  end  to  tM* 
Other;  there  is  not  the  least  glimpse  of  light  thrown  upon 
these  transactions.  But  we  have  since  discovered  from  whom 
he  got  these  bribes ;  and  your  lordships  will  be  struck  with 
horror  when  you  hear  it. 

I  have  already  remarked  to  you,  that  though,  this  letter  il 
dated  upon  the  22nd  of  May,  it  was  not  despatched  for  £i^ 
rope  till  December  following  ;  and  he  gets  Mr.  Larking,  who 
was  his  agent  and  instrument  in  falsifying  the  Company'" 
accounts,  to  swear  that  this  letter  was  written  upon  tbe  22ii4 
of  May,  and  that  he  had  no  opportunity  to  send  it  but  bf 
tne  Lively  in  December.  On  the  16th  of  that  month  iM 
writes  to  the  directors,  and  tells  them  that  he  is  quite  shoc^ 
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ed  to  nnd  lie  had  no  earlier  opportunity  of  making  thia  diw- 
coverj",  which  he  thought  himselt'  bound  to  make,  though  this 
discovery,  reBpecting  some  articles  of  it,  had  now  been  delay- 
ed nearly  two  years,  and  though  it  since  appears  that  there 
were  many  opportunities,  aj:d  particularly  by  tiie  Eesolution, 
of  sending  it.  He  was  much  distressed,  and  found  himself 
in  an  awkward  situation,  from  an  apprehension  that  the  par- 
liamentary inquiry,  which  he  knew  was  at  thia  time  in  pro- 
gress, might  have  forced  from  him  this  notable  discovery. 
He  says,  "  I  do  not  fear  the  consequences  of  any  parliament- 
ary process."  Indeed  he  needed  not  to  fear  any  parliamentary 
inquiry,  if  it  produced  no  further  discovery  than  that  which 
your  lordships  have  in  the  letter  of  the  22nd  of  May,  and  in 
theaecounts  subjoined  to  it.  He  says,  that  "the  delay ia  ot 
no  public  consequence  ;  but  it  has  produced  a  situation  which, 
with  respect  to  myself,  I  regard  aa  unfortunate,  because  it  ei- 
poses  me  to  the  meanest  imputation,  from  the  occasion  which 
the  late  parliamentary  inquuiea  have  since  furnished," 

Now  here  ia  a  very  curious  letter,  that  I  wish  to  have  read 
for  some  other  reasons,  which  will  al'terwards  appear,  but 
principally  at  present  for  the  purpose  of  showing  you  that 
he  held  it  to  be  his  duty,  and  thought  it  to  the  last  degree 
dishonourable,  not  to  give  the  Company  an  account  of  those 
secret  bribes ;  he  thought  it  would  reflect  upon  him  and 
ruin  his  character  for  ever,  if  this  account  did  not  come 
Toluntarily  fi\)m  him,  but  was  estorted  by  terror  of  parlia^ 
mentary  inquiry.  In  thia  letter  of  the  16th  December,  1782, 
he  thus  writes : — "  The  delay  is  of  no  public  consequence ; 
but  it  has  produced  a  situation  which,  with  respect  to  my- 
self, I  regard  as  unfortunate  ;  because  it  exposes  me  to  the 
meanest  iniputation,  from  the  occasion  which  the  late  parlia- 
mentary inquiries  have  since  furnished,  hut  which  were 
unknown  when  ray  letter  was  written,  and  written  in  the 
necessary  consequence  of  a  promise  made  to  that  effect  in 
a  former  letter  to  your  honourable  committee,  dated  20th 
January  last.  However,  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  such 
reflections  from  affecting  me,  I  have  desired  Mr.  Larkins, 
who  was  privy  to  the  whole  transactions,  to  aiJis  to  the 
letter  his  affidavit  of  the  date  in  which  it  was  written.  I 
own  I  feel  moat  sensibly  the  niorfciflcation  of  being  reduced 
to  the  necessity  of  using  such  preeautiona  to  guard  my  reput* 
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ation  from  dkhonour.  If  I  had  at  any  time  posseaaed  tlrnl 
degree  of  confidence  from  my  immediate  eniployera  wbifh 
%hey  never  withheld  from  the  meanest  of  my  predecessorB,  I' 
should  have  disdained  to  use  these  attentions.  How  I  hare 
drawn  on  me  a  different  treatment  I  know  not ;  it  is  snS- 
oient  that  I  have  not  merited  it.  And  in  the  couwe  of  > 
service  of  thirty-two  years,  and  ten  of  these  employed  in 
roaintaiaing  the  powers  and  discharging  the  duties  of  ths 
first  office  of  the  British  government  in  India,  that  bonour- 
able  court  ought  to  know  whether  I  poaseasthe  integrity  anl 
bouour  which  are  the  first  requisites  of  such  a.  station.  If  I 
wanted  these,  they  have  afforded  me  but  too  powerful  incen- 
tives to  Buppreaa  the  information  which  I  now  convey  to 
them  througQ  you,  and  to  appropriate  to  my  own  use  ^ 
sums  which  I  have  already  passed  to  their  credit,  by  tbo 
unworthy  and,  pardon  me  if  I  add,  dangerous  reflectdoni 
which  thejr  have  passed  upon  me  for  the  first  commimio- 
tion  of  this  kind  ;  and  your  own  experience  will  suggest  ta 
you,  that  there  are  persona  who  would  profit  by  audi  I 
warning. 

"  Upon  the  wbole  of  these  transactiona,  which  to  you,irbo 
are  accustomed  to  view  buaineaa  in  an  official  and  regulir 
light,  may  appear  unprecedented,  if  not  improper,  I  have 
but  a  few  short  remarks  to  suggest  to  your  consideration. 

"  If  I  appear  in  any  unfavourable  light  by  these  transactiwa^ 
I  resign  the  common  and  legal  security  of  those  who  comp 
mit  crimes  or  errors.  I  am  ready  to  answer  every  partioultf 
question  that  may  be  put  against  myself,  upon  honour  or 
upon  oath. 

"  The  sources  from  which  these  reliefs  to  the  public  se^ 
vice  have  come  would  never  have  yielded  them  to  the  Cone 
pany  publicly ;  aad  the  eiigencies  of  your  service  (eiigeop 
cles  created  by  the  exposition  of  your  affairs,  and  factioo  in 
your  councils)  required  those  supplies. 

"I  could  have  concealed  them,  had  I  had  a  wrong  miK 
tive,  from  yours  and  the  public  eye  for  ever ;  and  I  kiio» 
that  the  difficulties  to  which  a  spirit  of  injustice  may  sub- 
ject mo  for  my  candour  and  avowal  are  greater  than  any  pos- 
sible inconvenience  that  could  have  attended  the  coneeal- 
meat,  eicept  the  dissatisfaction  of  my  own  mind.  These 
difficulties  are  but  a  few  of  those  which  I  have  suffered  in- 
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your  Berrice.  The  applanae  of  my  own  breaat  is  my  Bureat 
reward,  and  was  the  support  of  my  mind  in  meetJilg  them. 
Tour  applause,  and  that  of  my  country,  are  my  nest  wish  in 
life." 

Tour  lordships  wiQ  obaerve,  at  the  end  of  this  letter,  that 
this  man  declares  his  first  applause  to  be  from  his  own  breast, 
and  that  he  next  wishea  to  have  the  applauae  of  his  employ- 
era.  But  reversing  this,  and  taking  their  applause  first,  let 
ua  see  on  what  does  he  ground  bis  hope  of  tneir  applause  F 
Was  it  on  hie  former  conduct  ?  No,  for  he  says  that  that 
conduct  haa  repeatedly  met  with  their  disapprobation.  Waa 
it  upon  the  confidence  which  he  knew  they  had  in  him  ? 
No,  for  he  says  they  gave  "  more  of  their  confidence  to  the 
meanest  of  hia  predecessora."  Ohaerre,  my  lords,  the  style 
of  iaaolonce  he  constantly  nsea  with  regard  to  all  mankind. 
Lord  Clive  was  his  predeeeasor :  Governor  Cartier  was  his 
predecessor :  Governor  Terelst  was  his  predeceaaor ; — every 
man  of  them  as  good  aa  himself ;  and  yet,  he  aays,  the  di- 
rectors had  given  "  more  of  their  confidence  to  the  nwanegt 
of  his  predecessora."  But  what  was  to  entitle  him  to  their 
applause  ?  a  clear  and  full  eiplanatioa  of  the  bribes  he  had 
takeo.  Bribes  was  to  be  the  foundation  of  their  confidence 
in  Lim,  and  the  clear  esplanation  of  them  waa  to  entitle  him 
to  their  applause  !  Strange  grounds  to  build  confidence  upon 
— the  rotten  ground  of  corruption,  accompanied  with  the 
infemy  of  its  avowal  1  Strange  ground  to  expect  applauae — 
a  diacovery  which  was  no  diacovery  at  afi  !  Tour  Jordahipa 
have  heard  this  discovery,  which  I  have  not  taken  upon  me 
to  state,  but  have  read  his  own  letter  on  the  occasion.  Haa 
there  at  this  moment  any  light  broken  in  upon  you  concern- 
ing this  matter? 

But  what  does  he  say  to  the  directors  ?  he  aays,  "  Upon 
the  whole  of  these  transactiona,  which  to  you,  who  areJ  ac- 
customed to  view  business  in  an  official  and  regular  light,  may 
appear  unprecedented,  if  not  improper,  I  have  but  a  lew  short 
remarks  to  suggest  to  your  consideration."  He  looks  upon 
them,  and  treats  them,  as  a  aet  of  low  mechanical  men ;  a  set 
of  low-born  book-keepers,  as  base  souls,  who  in  an  account 
call  for  explanation  and  precision.  If  there  is  no  precision 
in  accounts,  there  ia  nothing  of  worth  in  them.  Tou  see,  ho 
bimaelf  is  an  eccentric  accountant,  apindaricbook-keeper,  an 
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arittmetician  in  the  clouds.  I  know,  he  saye,  what  the  di- 
rectors desire;  but  they  are  roeao  people;  they  are  not  of 
elevated  Bentiments :  tney  are  modest ;  they  avoid  osteata- 
tionin  taking  of  bribes:  I  therefore  am  playmg  cups  and  balla 
with  them,  letting  them  see  a  little  gUmpse  of  the  bribee, 
then  carrying  them  fairly  away.  Upon  this  he  founds  the 
applause  of  ma  own  breast. 

Populus  me  sibilut ;  at  raihi  plaudo 

Ipae  domi,  Bimul  ic  nummoa  contemplor  in  tack. — 

That  private  Ipse  plaudo  he  may  have  in  this  busmes^ 
which  IB  a  business  of  money  ;  but  the  applause  of  no  other 
humau  creature  will  he  have  for  giving  such  an  account  aa 
he  admits  this  to  be — irregular,  uncertain,  problematical,  and 
of  which  no  one  can  make  either  head  or  tail.  He  despises 
us  alBO,  who  are  representatives  of  the  people,  and  have 
amongst  us  all  the  regular  officers  of  finance,  for  espectiBg 
anything  like  a  regular  account  &am  him.  He  is  hurt  at  it; 
he  considers  it  as  a  cruel  treatment  of  him ;  he  says.  Have 
I  deserved  this  treatment  ?  Observe,  my  lords,  he  had  met 
with  no  treatment,  if  treatment  it  may  be  called,  from  ua  of 
the  kind  of  which  he  complains.  The  court  of  director* 
had,  however,  in  a  way  shameful,  abject,  low,  and  pusillani-- 
mous,  begged  of  him,  as  if  they  were  hia  dependants,  and  not . 
his  masters,  to  give  them  some  light  into  tlie  account;  they 
desire  a  receiver  of  money  to  tell  from  whom  he  received  it, 
and  how  he  applied  it.  He  answers,  They  may  be  hanged 
for  a  parcel  of  mean  contemptible  book-keepers,  and  that  he 
will  give  them  no  account  at  all :  he  says — "  If  you  sue  me" 
— there  is  the  point ;  he  always  takes  security  in  a  court  of 
law.  Ho  considers  his  being  called  upon  by  these  people,  to 
whom  he  ought,  as  a  faithful  servant,  to  give  an  account,  and 
to  which  he  was  bound  by  an  act  of  parhament  specially  en- 
trusting him  with  the  administration  of  the  revenues,  aa  & 
gross  E&onL  He  adds,  that  he  is  ready  to  resign  his  defence, 
and  to  answer  upon  honour  or  upon  oath.  Answering  upon 
honour  is  a  strange  way  they  have  got  in  India,  as  vour  lord- 
ships may  see  in  the  course  of  this  inquiry.  But  he  forgeta 
that,  being  the  Company's  servant,  the  Company  may  bring 
a  bill  in  chancery  against  him,  and  force  him,  upon  onth,  to 
give  an  account.     He  has  not,  however,  given  them  light 
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enough,  or  afforded  them  sufficient  ground  for  a  fishing  hill  in 
chancery.  Tet  he  says,  If  you  call  upon  me  in  a  chancery 
way,  or  hy  common  law,  I  really  ■will  abdicate  all  forma,  and 
give  you  Bonie  account.  In  consequence  of  this  the  Company 
did  demand  from  him  an  account,  regularly  and  aa  fuUy  and 
formally  aa  if  they  had  demanded  it  in  a  court  of  justice. 
He  poaitiyely  refused  to  give  them  any  account  whatever; 
and  they  have  never,  to  thia  very  day  in  which  we  speak,  had 
any  account  that  is  at  all  clear  or  satisfactory.  Tour  lord- 
ahipa  will  see,  as  I  go  through  thia  scene  of  fraud,  falsification, 
iniquity,  and  prevarication,  that,  in  defiance  of  his  promise, 
which  promiae  they  quote  upon  him  over  and  over  again,  he 
has  never  given  them  any  account  of  thia  matter. 

He  goes  on  to  say  (and  the  threat  is  indeed  alarming), 
that  by  calling  him  to  account  they  may  provoke  him — to 
whatp  "To  appropriate,"  he  says,  "to  my  own  use  the 
auma  which  I  have  already  paaaed  to  your  credit,  by  the 
unworthy  and,  pardon  me  if  I  add,  dangerous  reflections 
which  you  have  paaaed  upon  me  for  the  first  communication 
of  thia  kind,"  They  passed  no  reflections :  they  said  they 
would  neither  praise  nor  blame  him,  hut  pressed  him  for  an 
account  of  a  matter  which  they  could  not  understand ;  and 
I  believe  your  lordships  understand  it  no  more  than  they, 
for  it  is  not  in  the  compaaa  of  human  understanding  to  con- 
ceive or  comprehend  it.  Instead  of  an  account  of  it,  he 
darea  to  threaten  them, — I  may  he  tempted,  if  you  phould 
provoke  me,  not  to  he  an  honest  man — to  fnlsifr  your  ac- 
count a  second  time,  and  to  reclaim  those  aums  which  I  have 
paaaed  to  your  credit :  to  alter  the  account  again  hj  the  as- 
siatance  of  Mr.  Larkins,  What  a  dreadful  declaration  is  thig 
of  his  dominion  over  the  public  accounts,  and  of  his  power 
of  altering  them ;  a  declaration  that,  having  first  falsified 
those  accounts  in  order  to  deceive  them,  and  afterwards 
having  told  them  of  thia  falsification  in  order  to  gain  credit 
vrith  them,  if  they  provoke  him,  he  shall  take  hack  the 
money  he  had  carried  to  their  account,  and  make  them  his 
debtors  for  it.  He  fairly  avows  the  dominion  he  has  over 
the  Company's  accounts ;  and  therefore,  when  he  shall  here- 
■fier  plead  the  accounts,  we  shall  be  able  to  rebut  that  evi- 
dence, and  say,  The  Company's  accounts  are  corrupted  b^ 
you  through  your  agent,  Mr,  Larkins,  and  we  give  no  credit 
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to  them,  because  you  not  onl^  told  the  Compaay  you  couli 
do  80,  but  we  can  prove  that  you  hare  Bctually  done  it 
What  a  strange  medley  of  evaaion,  pretended  diFcoveiy,  red 
concealment,  fraud,  aad  prevarication  appears  in  every  part 
of  this  letter! 

But  admitting  this  letter  to  have  been  written  upon  the 
22nd  of  May,  and  kept  back  to  the  16th  of  December,  jon 
would  imagine  that  during  all  that  interval  of  time  he  would 
have  prepared  himself  to  give  some  light,  eome  illustratian 
of  these  dark  and  mysterious  transactions,  which  carried 
&aud  upon  the  very  face  of  them.  Did  he  do  ao  ?  Not  si 
all.  Upon  the  16th  of  December,  instead  of  giving  them 
some  such  dear  accounts  as  might  have  been  expected,  Iifl 
fells  into  a  violent  paBBion  for  their  expecting  them :  he  talla 
them  it  would  be  dangerous ;  and  be  tells  them  they  knew 
who  had  profited  by  these  transaotiona ;  thus,  in  order  te 
strike  terror  into  their  breasts,  hintlag  at  some  frauds  wUcb 
they  had  practised  or  protected.  What  weight  this  mw 
have  had  with  them  I  know  not ;  but  your  lordabipa  mU. 
expect  in  vain  that  Mr.  Hastings,  after  giving  four  account^. 
if  any  one  of  which  is  true  the  other  three  must  nei^esau^ 
be  fiJse — after  having  thrown  the  Company's  accounts  inSii 
confusion,  and  being  unable  to  tell,  aa  ne  says  himself  wlif 
he  did  bo — will  at  last  give  some  satisfaction  to  the  directoR^ 
who  continued  in  a  humble,  meek  way  giving  him  hintl. 
that  he  ought  to  do  it.  Tou  have  heard  nothing  yet  but  tl» 
consequences  of  their  refusing  to  give  him  the  present  of 
£100,000,  which  he  had  taken  from  the  Nabob :  they  did' 
right  to  refiise  it  to  him ;  they  did  wrong  to  take  it  to  uit~- 

We  now  find  Mr.  Hastiiiga  on  the  river  Glanges  in  S  _ 
teraber,  1784, — that  Ganges  whose  purifying  water  expiat«' 


of  the  Gentoos,  and  which,  one  would  thiiiL 
would  tave  washed  Mr.  HaitingH's  hands  a  little  clean  ^ 
bribery,  and  would  have  rolled  down  its  golden  sands  liks 
another  Pactolus.  Here  we  find  him  discovering  another  of 
his  bribes.  This  was  a  bribe  taken  upoa  totally  a  diffecfflir 
prineiple,  according  to  his  own  avowal ;  it  is  a  bribe  not  prfr'i 
tended  to  be  received  for  the  use  of  the  Company ;  a  bribs 
taken  absolutely,  entirely  for  himself.  He  tells  them  th*t' 
ba  had  taken  between  £30,000  and  £40,000.     This  bribt 
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Ecb,  like  the  former,  he  had  taken  without  right,  he  tella 
B  that  he  intends  to  apply  to  his  own  pnrpoBeB,  and  ho 
Bts  upon  their  sanction  for  so  doing.  He  says  he  had  in 
YBiij,  upon  a  former  occasion,  appealed  to  their  honour,  liber- 
ality, and  geuerosiW ;  that  be  now  appeals  to  their  juBtice, 
and  insista  upon  their  decreeing  thia  bribe  which  he  bad 
taken,  without  telling  them  from  whom,  where,  or  on  what 
account,  to  his  own  use. 

Tour  lordBbips  remember,  that  in  the  letter  which  he 
wrote  from  Patna  oa  the  20fch  of  January,  17S2,  be  there 
states,  that  he  was  in  tolerable  good  circumstances,  and  that 
this  bad  arisen  from  bia  having  continued  long  in  their  ser- 
vice ;  now  he  had  continued  two  years  longer  in  their  ser- 
vice,  and  he  is  reduced  to  beggary !  "  This,"  he  says,  "  is  a 
single  esample  of  a  life  spent  in  the  accumulation  of  crorea 
for  your  benefit,  and  doomed,  in  its  close,  to  suffer  the  ex- 
tremity of  private  want,  and  to  sink  in  obscurity." 

So  far  back  as  in  1773  he  thought  that  he  could  save  an 
exceeding  good  fortune  out  of  bis  place.  In  1782  he  says, 
with  gratitude,  that  be  has  made  a  decent  private  compet- 
ency, but  in  two  years  after  he  sunk  to  the  eitremily  of 
private  vrant.  And  how  does  he  seek  to  reKeve  that  want  ? 
by  taking  a  bribe.  Bribes  are  no  longer  taken  by  him  for  the 
Company's  service,  but  for  bis  own.  He  takes  the  bribe  with 
an  express  intention  of  keeping  it  for  bis  own  use,  and  be 
calls  upon  the  Company  for  tbeir  sanction.  If  the  money 
was  taken  without  right,  no  claim  of  bis  could  justify  iti 
being  appropriated  to  himself;  nor  could  the  Company  so  ap- 
propriate it,  for  no  man  haa  a  right  to  be  generous  out  of 
another's  goods.  When  he  calls  upon  their  justice  and  gene- 
rosity, they  might  answer.  If  you  have  a  just  demand  upon 
otir  treasury,  state  it,  and  we  will  pay  it ;  if  it  is  a  demand 
upon  our  generosity,  state  your  merits,  and  we  will  consider 
them.  But  I  have  paid  myself  by  a  bribe;  I  have  taken 
another  man's  money ;  and  I  call  upon  jour  justice — to  do 
what  P  To  restore  it  to  its  owner  ?  no ;  to  allow  me  to  keep 
it  myself.  Think,  mj  lords,  in  what  a  situation  the  Com- 
pany stands.  I  have  done  a  great  deal  for  you :  this  is  the 
jackall's  portion ;  you  have  been  the  lion ;  I  have  been  en- 
deavouring to  prog  for  you  ;  I  am  your  bribe-pander,  your 
factor  of  corruption,  esposJug  myself  to  every  Hnd  of  Hcorc 
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and  ignominy,  to  insults,  even  from  you.  I  have  been  pHy 
ing  and  plunderiDg  for  you,  I  bave  gone  through  every  atagB 
of  liceutiouaneas  and  IcwducBS,  wadiug  through  every  specin 
of  dirt  and  corruption,  for  your  advantage.  I  am  now  smkiiig 
into  the  eitremity  of  private  want ;  do  give  me  this — what  f 
money  P  no,  this  bribe ;  rob  me  the  man  who  gave  me  tbi< 
bribe  ;  vote  me — what  ?  money  of  your  own  ?  that  would  be 
generous:  money  you  owe  me?  that  would  be  juat:  no; 
money  which  I  nave  extorted  frora  another  man,  and  I  call 
upon  your  justice  to  give  it  me.  Thia  is  hia  idea  of  justice. 
Ue  says,  "  I  am  compelled  to  depart  irom  that  liberal  plan 
which  I  originally  adopted,  and  to  claim  from  jour  justice 
(for  you  have  forbid  me  to  appeal  to  your  generoai^)  the 
discharge  of  a  debt  which  I  can  with  the  most  Bcupuloui 
integrity  aver  to  bejustly  due,  and  which  I  cannot  sustain." 
Now,  if  any  of  the  Compaiiy's  servants  may  say  I  have  been 
estravagant — profuse — it  was  all  meant  for  your  good : — let 
me  prey  upon  tlie  country  at  my  pleasure ;  license  my  bribffl, 
frauds,  ana  peculations,  and  then  you  do  me  justice.  What 
country  are  we  in,  where  these  ideas  are  ideas  of  generoaty 
and  justice? 

It  might  naturally  be  expected  that  in  this  letter  he  wonJd 
have  given  some  account  of  the  person  from  whom  he  had 
taken  this  bribe.  But  hero,  as  in  the  other  cases,  he  bad  a 
most  effectual  oblivion ;  the  Glanges,  Uke  Letbe,  causes  a 
drowsiness,  as  you  saw  in  Mr.  Middleton ;  they  recoiled 
nothing,  they  know  nothing.  He  has  not  stated,  fr^m  that 
day  to  this,  from  whom  he  took  that  money ;  but  we  have 
made  'the  discovery.  And  such  is  the  use  of  parliamentary 
inquiries,  such,  too,  both  to  the  present  age  and  posterity, 
wiU  be  their  use,  that  if  we  pursue  them  with  the  vigour 
which  the  great  trust  justly  imposed  upon  us  demands,  and 
if  your  lordships  do  firmly  administer  justice  upon  this  man's 
frauds,  you  will  at  once  put  an  end  to  those  frauds  and  pre- 
varications for  ever.  Tour  lordships  will  aee  that  in  this 
inquiry  it  is  the  diligence  of  the  House  of  Commons,  which  he 
hastbeaudacity  to  call  ntaZiM,  that  has  discoveredand  brought 
to  light  the  frauds  which  we  shall  be  able  to  prove  against  hnn. 

I  will  now  read  to  yaw:  lordships  an  estract  from  that 
stuff  called  a  defence,  which  he  has  either  written  himselfl 
or  somebody  else  haa  written  for  him,  and  which  he  owM 
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or  ilisclaimB,  just  as  ie  pleases  ; — when  under  the  bIow  tor- 
tuiea  of  a  parliamentary  ijii  peach  men  t  he  discovered,  at 
length,  from  whom  he  got  thia  last  bribe.  "  The  last  part 
of  the  charge  states,  that  in  my  letter  to  the  court  of  di- 
rectors of  the  21atof  February,  1784, 1  have  confessed  to  Lave 
received  another  sum  of  money,  the  amount  of  which  is  not 
declared,  hut  which,  from  the  application  of  it,  could  not  be 
leaa  than  £34,000  sterling,  &c.  In  the  year  1783,  when  J 
wan  actually  in  want  of  a  sum  of  money  for  my  private  ex- 
penses, owing  to  the  Company  not  having  at  that  time  suffi- 
cient cash  in  their  treasury  to  pay  my  salary,  I  borrowed 
three  lacks  of  rupees  of  Bajah  Nobkisaen,  an  inhabitant  of 
Calcutta,  whom  I  desired  to  call  upon  me  -with  a  bond  pro- 
perly filled  up ;  he  did  so,  bnt  at  the  time  I  was  going  to 
execute  it  he  entreated  I  would  rather  accept  the  money 
than  execute  the  bond.  I  neither  accepted  the  offer  nor  re- 
fused it ;  and  my  determination  upon  it  remained  suspended 
between  the  alternative  of  keeping  the  money  as  a  loan  to 
be  repaid,  and  of  taking  it  and  applying  it,  as  I  had  done 
other  sums,  to  the  Company's  use ;  and  there  the  matter 
rested  till  I  undertook  my  journey  to  Luchnow,  when  I  de- 
termined to  accept  the  money  for  the  Company's  use;  and 
these  were  my  motives: — Having  made  diBbursements  from 
my  own  cash  for  services  which,  though  re(juired  to  enable 
me  to  execute  the  duties  of  my  station,  I  had  hitherto  omit- 
ted to  enter  into  my  public  account,  1  resolved  to  reimburse 
royself  in  a  mode  most  suitable  to  the  situation  of  the  Com- 
pany's affairs,  by  charging  these  disbursements  in  my  durbar 
accounts  of  the  present  year,  and  creditiBg  them  by  a  sum 
privately  received,  which  was  this  of  Nobkiasen's.  If  my 
claim  on  the  Company  were  not  founded  in  justice,  and  honA 
^e  due,  my  acceptance  of  three  lacks  of  rupees  from  Nob- 
kissen  by  no  means  precludes  them  from  recovering  that  sum 
.  from  me.  No  member  of  this  honourable  House  suspects 
me,  I  hope,  of  the  meaaueas  and  gudt  of  presenting  false  ac- 
counts." We  do  not  euspect  him  of  presenting  false  accounts : 
we  can  prove,  we  are  now  radically  proving,  that  he  presents 
false  accounts.  We  suspect  no  roan  who  does  not  give 
ground  for  suspicion :  we  accuse  no  man  who  has  not  given 
ground  for  accusation ;  and  we  do  not  attempt  to  bring  be- 
fore a  court  of  justice  any  charges  which  we  shall  not  be 
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able  deciaiyely  to  prove.  This  will  yut  an  end  to  all  idlo 
prattle  of  miUice,  of  grouodlesa  suepicione  of  guilt,  and  d 
ill-founded  chargea.  We  wrnie  here  to  bring  the  matter  to  the 
test,  and  here  it  shall  be  brought  to  the  test  between  the 
Commons  of  Qfeat  Britain  and  this  East-India  delinquent.  In 
Lia  letter  of  the  21flt  of  February,  1784,  he  Bays  he  has  nerer 
benefited  himself  by  contingent  aecounts ;  and  aa  an  excuM 
for  taking  his  bribe  firom  JJobkiBsen,  which  be  did  not  dis- 
cover at  the  time,  but  many  years  afterwarda  at  the  bar  of 
the  House  of  CommonB,  he  declares  that  he  wanted  to  apply 
it  to  the  contiugent  account  for  his  expenses,  that  is,  for 
what  he  pretended  to  have  laid  out  for  the  Company  during! 
great  number  of  years.  He  proceeds,  "  If  it  snould  be  ob- 
jected that  the  allowance  of  tnese  demands  would  ftimisha 
precedent  for  others  of  the  like  kind,  I  hare  to  remark,  thai 
in  their  whole  amount  they  are  but  the  aggregate  of  a  con. 
tingent  account  of  twelve  years ;  and  if  it  were  to  becoma 
the  practice  of  those  who  have  passed  their  prime  of  lite  ia 
your  service,  and  filled,  as  I  have  filled  it,  the  first  office  erf 
your  dominion,  to  glean  irom  their  put  accounts  all  the  ar- 
ticles of  expeoae  which  their  inaccuracy  or  indifference  bstii 
overlooked,  your  interests  would  suffer  infinitely  leaa  by  tha 
precedent  than  by  a  single  example  of  a  life  spent  in  the  ao- 
cttmulatioQ  of  crores  for  your  benefit,  Bud  doomed  in  its  close 
to  sufler  the  eitremity  of  private  want,  and  to  sink  in  ob- 
scurity." Here  is  the  man  that  has  told  us  at  the  bar  of 
the  House  of  Commons  tbac  he  never  made  up  any  contin- 
gent accounts  ;  and  yet,  as  a  sct-ofi*  against  this  bribe  whioli 
he  received  for  himself,  and  never  intended  to  apply  to  the 
current  use  of  the  Company,  he  feigns  and  invents  a  daim 
upon  them,  namely,  that  he  had,  without  any  authority  of 
the  Company,  squandered  away  in  stationary,  and  budgerows, 
and  other  idle  services,  a  sum  amounting  to  £34,000.  But 
was  it  for  the  Company's  service  ?  Is  this  language  to  be 
listened  tr  P  Everythmg  1  thought  fit  to  expena  I  havo 
expended  for  the  Company's  service. — I  intended,  indeed,- 
at  that  time  to  have  been  generous.  I  intended,  out  of  my 
own  pocket,  to  have  paid  for  a  translation  of  the  code  of 
Gentoo  laws :  X  was  then  in  the  prime  of  my  life,  flowing  in 
money,  and  had  great  expectations  ;  I  am  now  old ;  i  camiot 
afibrd  to  be  generous  i  I  will  look  back  into  aU  my  former 
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accounta,  pen,  ink,  was,  everything  that  I  generoualy  or 
prodigally  spent,  aa  my  own  humour  might  auggeat :  and 
though  at  the  same  time  I  know  you  have  given  me  a  noble 
ftllowance,  I  now  m^e  a  charge  upon  you  for  this  aum  of 
money,  and  intend  to  take  a  bribe  in  diacharge  of  it!  Now, 
suppoee  Lord  Comwallia,  who  aita  in  the  seat,  and  I  hope  will 
long,  and  honourably,  and  worthily,  fill  the  aeat  which  that 
gentleman  poBseased, — suppose  Lord  ComwaUia,  after  never 
having  complained  of  the  maufficiency  of  his  aalary,  and  after 
having  but  two  years  ago  said  he  had  saved  a  sufficient 
competency  out  of  it,  should  now  tell  you  that  £30,000  a 
year  was  not  enough  for  him,  and  that  he  was  sinking  into 
want  and  distress,  and  should  justify  upon  that  alleged  want 
taking  a  bribe,  and  then  mate  out  a  bill  of  contingent  ei- 
penaea  to  cover  it ;  would  your  lordshipa  bear  thia  ? 

Mr.  Hastings  has  told  you  that  he  wanted  to  borrow 
money  for  hia  own  use,  and  that  he  applied  to  Eajah  Nobkis- 
sen,  who  generously  proaaed  it  upon  him  as  a  gift.  Bajah 
Nohkiasen  is  a  banyan :  you  will  be  astonished  to  hear  of 
generosity  in  a  banyan:  there  never  was  a  banyan  and 
generoaity  united  together;  but  Nobtiaaen  loses  his  banyan 
'  qualities  at  once  the  moment  the  light  of  Mr.  Hastinga'  s  face 
beama  upon  him.  Here,  aaya  Mr,  Hastings,  I  have  prepared 
bonds  lor  you!  Astonishing!  how  can  you  think  of  the 
meannesa  of  bonds:  you  call  upon  me  to  lend  you  £34,000 
and  propose  bonds  !  No ;  you  shall  have  it ;  you  are  the  Go- 
vernor-General, who  have  a  large  and  ample  salary ;  but  I 
know  you  are  a  generous  man,  and  I  emulate  your  generosity  : 
I  give  you  all  this  money.  Nobkiasen  was  quite  shocked 
at  Mr.  Hastinga'a  offering  him  a  bond.  My  lords,  a  Gen- 
too  banyan  ia  a  person  a  little  lower,  a  little  more  penurious, 
a  little  more  exacting,  a  Httle  more  cunning,  a  little  mora 
money-making  than  a  Jew.  There  ia  not  a  Jew  in  the 
meanest  corner  of  Duke'a-placo  in  London  that  is  so  crafty, 
80  much  a  usurer,  so  skilful  how  to  turn  money  to  profit,  and 
so  resolved  not  to  give  any  money  but  for  profit,  as  a  Gen- 
too  broker  of  the  claaa  I  have  mentioned.  But  this  man, 
however,  at  once  grows  generous,  and  will  not  suifer  a  bond 
to  be  given  to  him :  and  Mr.  Hastings,  accordingly,  ia 
thrown  into  ve^  great  diatreaa.  Ton  aee  sentiment  always 
prevailing    in   Mr.   Hastings.      The    sentimental   dialogue 
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vhich  must  have  paesed  betn'een  Inm  and  a  Gentoo  brotet 
wojld  bftve  cbanned  every  one  that  baa  a  taste  for  patSia 
and  Bentiment.  Mr.  Hastings  was  pressed  to  receive  ttw 
money  aa  a  gift — be  really  does  not  know  what  to  do, 
whether  to  insiat  upon  giraig  a  bond  or  not ;  wbt-tber  he 
shall  take  the  money  for  bia  own  use,  or  whether  be  shsll 
take  it  for  the  Company's  use.  But  it  may  be  said  of  man, 
as  it  ia  said  of  woman ;  the  woman  who  deliberates  ia  lost' 
The  man  tliat  deliberates  about  receiving  bribes  is  ^ 
the  moment  he  deliberates,  that  momeut  his  reason,  the  fo^ 
tress,  is  lost — the  walls  shake ;  down  it  cornea,  and  at  the 
same  moment  enters  Nobkissen  into  the  citadel  of  hit 
honour  and  integrity,  with  colours  flying,  with  drmns  beat- 
ing ;  and  Mr.  Haatioga's  garrison  goes  out,  very  hand- 
Bomely  indeed,  with  the  honours  of  war,  all  for  the  benefitot 
the  Company.  Mr.  Hastings  consents  to  take  the  money 
from  Nobkisaen ;  H"obki88en  gives  the  money,  and  is  perfectly 
satisfied. 

Mr.  Hastings  took  the  money  with  a  view  to  apply  it  to 
the  Company's  service.  How  ?  to  pay  his  own  contingent 
bilis.  Everything  that  I  do,  Bays  he,  and  all  the  money  I 
aquander,  ia  all  for  the  Company  s  benefit.  As  to  partioulani 
of  accounts,  never  look  into  them  ;  they  are  given  you  upon 
honour;  let  me  take  this  bribe,  it  coata  you  nothing  to  be 
just  or  generous.  I  take  the  bribe;  you  sanctify  it.  Bat 
m  every  transaction  of  Mr.  Hastings,  where  we  have  got  » 
name,  there  we  have  got  a  crime.  Nobkiasen  gave  hitn  tho 
money,  and  did  not  take  his  bond,  I  believe,  for  it 
Noblusaen,  we  find,  immediately  afterwards  enters  upoi 
stewardship  or  management  of  one  of  the  most  considerabl* 
districts  in  Bengal.  We  know  very  well,  and  shall  prove  to 
your  lordships,  m  what  manner  such  men  rack  such  aistrict^ 
and  esact  from  the  inhabitants  the  money  to  repay  thenn 
selves  for  the  bribes  which  had  been  taken  fi^m  thenh' 
These  bribes  are  taken  under  a  pretence  of  the  Company^ 
service ;  but  sooner  or  later  they  fiill  upon  the  Compai^t 
treasury.  And  we  shall  prove  that  Kohkiaaen,  within  a  year 
from  tiia  time  when  he  gave  this  bribe,  had  fallen  into  " 
rears  to  the  Company,  as  their  steward,  to  the  ajnount  o 
sum,  the  very  interest  of  which,  according  to  the  rate  of 
terest  in  tliat  country,  amounted  to  more  than  this  bribc^ 
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taken,  aa  was  pretended,  for  the  Company's  service.  Such 
are  the  conaequences  of  a  banyan's  generosity,  and  of  Mr. 
Hafltmga's  gratitude,  so  far  as  the  interest  of  the  country  ie 
concerned;  and  this  is  a  good  way  to  pay  Mr,  Haatings'a 
contingent  accounts.  But  tliia  is  not  all ;  a  most  det«Btahle 
■villain  is  sent  up  into  the  coimtry  to  take  the  management 
of  it,  and  the  fortunes  of  all  the  great  families  in  it  are  given 
entirely  into  hts  power.  This  is  tho  way  by  which  the 
Company  are  to  keep  their  own  servants  from  falling  into 
"the  estremity  of  private  want."  And  the  Company  itself, 
in  this  pretended  saving  to  their  treasury  by  the  taking  of 
bribes,  lose  more  than  the  amount  of  the  bribes  received. 
"Wherever  a  bribe  is  given  on  one  hand,  there  is  a  balance 
accruing  on  the  other.  No  man,  who  had  any  share  in  the 
management  of  the  Company's  revenues,  ever  gave  a  bribe, 
who  did  not  either  extort  the  full  amount  of  it  from  the 
country,  or  else  tail  in  balance  to  the  Company  to  that  amount, 
BJid  Mquently  both.  In  abort,  Mr.  Hastings  never  waa 
guilty  of  corruption  that  blood  and  rapine  did  not  follow ;  he 
never  took  a  bribe,  pretended  to  be  for  their  benefit,  but  the 
Company's  treaaury  waa  proportionably  exhausted  by  it. 

And  now  was  this  scandalous  and  ruinoua  traffic  in  bribes 
brought  to  light  by  the  court  of  directors  ?  No,  we  got  it  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  These  bribes  appear  to  have  been 
taken  at  various  times,  and  upon  various  occasions  -,  and  it 
waa  not  till  his  return  from  Patna,  in  February,  1782,  that 
the  first  communication  of  any  of  them  was  made  to  the 
court  of  directors.  Upon  the  receipt  of  this  letter,  the  court 
of  directors  wrote  back  to  him,  requiring  some  further  expla- 
nation upon  the  subject.  No  explanation  was  given,  but  a 
communication  of  other  bribes  waa  made  in  his  letter,  said  to 
be  written  in  May  of  the  same  year,  but  not  dispatched  to 
Europe  till  the  December  following.  This  produced  another 
requisition  from  the  directors  for  explanation.  And  here 
your  lordships  are  to  observe,  that  this  correspondence  ia 
never  in  the  way  of  letters  written  and  answers  given ;  but 
he  and  the  directors  are  perpetually  playing  at  hide  and  seek 
with  each  other,  and  writing  to  each  other  at  random ;  Mr. 
Hastings  maiing  a  communication  one  day,  the  directors  re- 
quiring an  explanation  the  next;  Mr.    Hastings  giving  on 


account  of  another  bribe  on  the  third  day,  without  giTUig  aj 
eiplanatioa  of  the  former.  Still,  however,  the  directore  ate 
pursuing  their  chaie.  But  it  was  not  til)  they  learned  that 
the  committeeB  of  the  House  of  Commons  (for  committed 
of  the  House  of  CommoBB  had  then  some  weight)  were  frown- 
ing upon  them  for  this  collusion  with  Mr.  Hostlnge,  that  at 
last  some  honest  men  in  the  direction  were  permitted  to  havs 
some  ascendency;  and  that  a  proper  letter  was  prepared, 
which  I  shoO  show  your  lordahips,  demanding  from  Mr.  Hast- 
ings an  exact  account  of  all  the  bribes  that  he  had  received; 
aod  painting  to  him,  in  colours  as  strong  at  leaat  as  those  I 
use,  his  bribery,  his  frauds  and  peculations ;  and,  what  does 
them  great  honour  for  that  moment,  they  particularly  direct 
that  the  money  which  was  taken  from  the  Kabob  ot  Oude 
ahoidd  be  carried  to  hia  account. 

These  paragraphs  were  prepared  by  the  committee  of  cor- 
respondence, and,  as  I  understand,  approved  by  the  court  of 
directors,  but  never  were  sent  out  to  India.  However,  some- 
thing was  sent,  but  miserably  weak  and  lame  of  its  kiiid ;  and 
Mr.  Hastings  never  answered  it,  or  gave  tbem  any  explana- 
tion whatever.  He  now,  being  prepared  for  hia  departnre 
fi^Dm  Calcutta,  and  baving  finished  all  his  other  business,  went 
up  to  Oude  upon  a  chase,  in  which  just  now  we  cannot  follow 
hini.  He  returned  in  great  disgust  to  Calcutta,  and  soon 
after  set  sail  for  England,  without  ever  giving  the  directors 
one  word  of  the  explanation  which  ho  had  so  often  promised, 
and  they  had  repeatedly  aaked. 

We  have  now  got  Mr.  Hastings  in  England,  where  jdq 
wUl  suppose  some  satisfactory  account  of  all  these  matters 
would  be  obtained  from  him.  One  would  suppose,  that  on 
his  arrival  in  London  he  would  have  been  a  little  quickened 
by  a  menace,  as  he  eipressea  it,  which  had  been  tliown  out 
against  him  in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  an  inquiry  would 
be  made  into  his  conduct ;  and  the  directors,  apprehensive  o( 
the  same  thing,  thought  it  good  gently  to  insinuate  to 
by  a  letter,  written  by  whom  and  how  we  do  not  know,  tliw 
he  ought  to  give  some  explanation  of  these  accounts.  This 
produced  a  letter  which  I  believe  in  the  business  of  the  whole 
world  cannot  be  paralleled ;  not  even  himself  could  be  iiis 
parallel  in  this.     Never  did  inventive  fo'iy  working  upon, 


B  g(\ilt,  and  throwing  each  other  totaily  in  confiision, 
ever  produce  such  a  fiilae,  fi^audulent,  prevaricating  letter  ae 
this  which  ia  now  to  be  given  to  jou. 

Ton  have  seen  >iim  at  Patna,  at  Calcutta,  in  the  country, 
on  the  Ganges  ;  now  you  see  him  at  the  waters  at  Chelten- 
ham :  and  you  will  find  his  letter  from  that  place  to  compm- 
hend  the  substance  of  oil  his  former  letters,  and  to  be  a  di- 
gest of  all  the  falsity,  fraud,  and  nonsense  contained  in  the 
whole  of  them.  Here  it  ie,  and  your  lordships  will  suffer  it 
to  be  read. 

I  must  beg  your  patience :  I  must  acknowledge  that  it 
hflH  been  the  most  difficult  of  all  things  to  explain,  hut  much 
more  difficult  to  mate  pleasant  and  not  wearisome,  falsity 
and  fraud  pursued  through  all  its  artifices ;  and  therefore,  aa 
it  has  been  the  most  paiirful  work  to  us  to  unravel  fraud  and 
prevarication,  so  there  is  nothing  that  more  calls  for  the  at- 
tention, the  patience,  the  vigilance,  and  the  scrutiny  of  an 
esact  court  of  justice.  But  as  you  have  already  had  almost 
the  whole  of  the  man,  do  not  thint  it  too  much  to  hear  the 
rest  in  this  letter  from  Cheltenham.  It  is  dated  Chelten- 
ham, 11th  of  July,  1785,  addressed  to  William  Devaynes, 
Esq. ; '  and  it  begins  thus :  "  Sir,  The  honourable  court  of 
directors,  in  their  general  letter  to  Bengal,  by  the  Surprise, 
dat«d  the  16th  of  March,  1784,  were  pleased  to  express  their 
desire  that  I  should  inform  them  of  the  periods  when  each 
sum  of  the  presents  mentioned  in  my  address  of  the  22nd 
May,  1782,  was  received;  what  were  my  motives  for  with- 
holding the  several  receipts  from  the  knowledge  of  the  coun- 
cil, or  of  the  court  of  directors  ;  and  what  were  my  reasons 
for  taking  bonds  for  part  of  these  sums,  and  for  paying  other 
Bumsintothetreasuryas  deposits  on  my  own  account."  I  wish 
yoiu-  lordships  to  pause  a  moment.  Here  is  a  letter  written 
in  July,  1785  :  you  see  that  from  the  29th  of  December,  1780, 
till  that  time,  during  which  interval,  though  convinced  in  his 
own  conscience,  and  though  he  had  deckreJ  his  own  opinion, 
of  the  necessity  of  giving  a  full  explanation  of  these  money 
transactions,  he  had  been  imposing  upon  the  directors  false 
"  sud  prevaricating  accounts  of  them,  they  were  never  able  to 
^btam  a  full  disclosure  from  him. 

He  goes  on.     "  I  have  been  kindly  apprized  that  the  in- 
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formation  required  as  ubove  is  jet  expeeted  Irom  me.  I 
hope  that  the  circumetancea  of  my  past  situation,  when  coo- 
Bicfercd,  will  plead  my  excuse  for  having  thus  long  irithlield 
it.  The  fact  it,  that  I  nae  sot  at  the  preeidency  vhen  ths 
Surprise  arrived  ;  and  when  I  returned  to  it,  my  time  and 
attention  were  so  entirely  engroHsed,  to  the  day  of  my  final 
departure  from  it,  by  a  yariety  of  other  more  important  oe- 
cnpations,  of  which,  sir,  I  may  safely  aj)peal  to  your  testi- 
mony, grounded  on  the  large  portion  contributed  by  myself  of 
the  volumes  which  compose  our  consultations  of  that  period." 
These  consultations,  my  lords,  to  which  he  appeals,  form 
matter  of  one  of  the  charges  that  the  Commons  have 
brought  against  Mr.  Hastings  ;  namely,  a  fraudulent  attempt- 
to  rum  certain  persons  employed  in  subordinate  situatioM 
under  him,  for  the  purpoee,  by  intruding  himself  into  their 
place,  of  secretly  earrymg  on  his  own  traDsactions.  Then 
volumes  of  consultation  were  written  to  justify  that  act.  He 
next  says,  "  The  submission  which  my  respect  would  have 
enjoinea  me  to  pay  to  the  command  imposed  on  me  was  lost 
to  my  recollection,  perhaps  from  the  strougej-  impression 
which  the  first  and  distant  perusal  of  it  had  left  on  my  miocl, 
that  it  was  rather  intended  as  a  reprehension  for  something 
which  had  given  offence  in  my  report  of  the  origin^  trans- 
action, than  an  expression  of  any  want  of  a  further  elucida- 
tion of  it."  Permit  me  to  maie  a  few  remarks  upon  this 
extraordinary  passage.  A  letter  is  written  to  him,  contain- 
ing a  repetition  of  the  reijuest  which  had  been  made  a  thou- 
Bimd  times  before,  and  with  which  he  bad  as  often  promised 
to  comply.  And  here  be  says,  "  it  was  lost  to  my  recoUeo- 
tion."  Ofaseire  hia  memory ;  he  can  forget  the  command, 
but  he  has  an  obscure  recoUection  that  he  thought  it  a  re- 
prehension rather  than  a  demand !  Now  a  reprehension  is  a 
stronger  mode  of  demand.  When  I  say  to  a  servant,  "Why 
have  you  not  given  me  the  account  which  I  have  so  often 
asked  for  i*  is  he  to  answer.  The  reason  I  have  not  given  it 
is  because  I  thought  you  were  railing  at  and  abusing  me  ? 
He  goes  on,  "  I  will  now  endeavour  to  reply  to  the  different 
questions  which  have  been  stated  to  me,  in  aa  explicit  a 
manner  as  I  am  able;  to  such  information  aa  I  can  give,  the 
honourable  court  is  fully  entitled;  and  where  that  shall 
prove  defective,  I  will  point  out  tl  e  only  means  by  wliich 
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it  may  be  readered  more  complete."  In  order  that  your 
lofdahipa  may  thoroughly  enter  into  the  spirit  of  thia  letter, 
1  must  request  that  you  will  observe  how  handsomely  and 
kindly  these  tools  of  directors  have  eipreaaed  themselves  to 
him  ;  and  that  even  their  baseness  and  subsetviency  to  him 
were  not  able  to  draw  irom  him  anything  that  could  be  sa- 
tisfactory to  hja  enemies  ;  for  as  to  these  his  iriends  he  earea 
but  Kttle  about  satisfying  them,  though  they  call  upon  him 
in  consequence  of  hia  own  promise  ;  and  this  he  calls  a  re- 
prehension. They  thus  espreas  themselves :  "  Although  it 
IS  not  our  intention  to  erpress  any  doubt  of  the  integrity  of 
the  Governor-General, — on  the  contrary,  after  having  receiv- 
ed the  presents,  we  cannot  avoid  espreasing  our  approbation 
of  his  conduct  in  bringing  them  to  the  credit  of  the  Com- 
pany,— yet  we  must  confess  the  statement  of  those  transac- 
tions appears  to  us  in  many  points  so  unintelhgible,  that  we 
feel  ourselves  under  the  neeeasity  of  calling  on  the  Governor- 
General  for  an  explanation,  agreeable  to  his  promise  volun- 
tarily made  to  us.  We  therefore  desire  to  be  informed  o£ 
the  different  periods  when  each  sum  was  received,  and  what 
were  the  Governor- General's  motives  for  withholding  tha 
several  receipts  from  the  knowledge  of  the  council  and  of 
the  court  of  directors,  and  what  were  his  reasons  for  taking 
bonds  for  part  of  these  sums,  and  paying  other  sums  into 
the  treasury  as  deposits  upon  hia  own  account."  Such  is 
their  demand,  and  this  is  what  his  memory  furnishes  as 
nothing  but  a  r^rehension.  He  then  proceeds ;  "  First  I 
beheve  I  can  affirm  with  certainty  that  the  several  sums 
mentioned  in  the  account,  transmitted  with  my  letter  above- 
mentioned,  were  received  at  or  within  a  very  iew  days  of  the 
dates  which  are  affixed  to  them  in  the  account.  But  as  thia 
contains  only  the  gross  sums,  and  each  of  these  was  received 
in  different  payments,  though  at  no  great  distance  of  time, 
I  cannot  therefore  assign  a  great  degree  of  accuracy  to  the 
account."  Tour  lordships  see  that,  after  nil,  he  declares  he 
cannot  make  his  account  accurate ;  he  further  adds,  "  Per- 
hflpa  the  honourable  court  will  judge  this  sufficient,"  that  is, 
this  eiplauatioD,  namely,  that  he  can  give  none  "  for  any 
purpose  to  which  their  inquiry  was  directed ;  but  if  it 
should  not  be  ao,  I  will  beg  leave  to  refer  for  a  more  minute 
information,  and  for  the  means  of  making  any  investigatioo 


■  babili 
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which  they  may  thiok  it  proper  to  direct  respecting  the  pw- 
ticulars  of  thia  tnuisaetion,  to  Mr.  Larkius,  your  accountHnW 
general,  who  waa  pri^iy  to  eTerv  process  of  it,  and  possessed, 
aa  I  beheve,  the  original  paper  which  contained  the  only  iu> 
count  that  I  ever  kept  of  it." 

Here  is  a  man  who  of  his  bribe  accounts  cannot  giie  U 
account  in  the  country  where  they  are  carried  on.  When 
you  call  upon  him  in  Bengal,  he  cannot  gire  the  account  h»- 
cause  he  is  in  Bengal :  when  lie  cornea  to  England,  he  can- 
not give  the  account  here,  because  his  accounta  are  left  in 
Bengal.  Again,  he  keeps  no  accounts  himself,  but  Ma  ac- 
counts are  in  Bengal,  in  the  hands  of  somebody  else ;  to  him 
he  refers,  and  we  shall  see  what  that  reference  produced. 
■'  In  this  each  receipt  was,  as  1  recollect,  speciUcally  inaertedi 
with  the  name  of  the  person  by  whom  it  was  made ;  and  I 
shall  write  to  him  to  desire  that  he  will  furnish  you  with 
the  paper  itself,  if  it  is  still  in  being,  and  in  his  hands,  or 
with  whatever  he  can  distinctly  recollect  concerning  it." 
Here  are  accounts  kept  for  the  Company,  and  yet  he  doM 
not  know  whether  they  are  in  existence  anywhere.  "Fa 
my  motives  for  withholding  the  several  receipts  from  tba 
knowledge  of  the  council  or  of  the  court  of  directors,  and 
for  taking  bonds  for  part  of  these  sums,  and  paying  others 
into  the  treasury  as  deposits  on  my  own  account,  I  hava 
generally  accounted  in  my  letter  to  the  honourable  the  court 
of  directors  of  the  22nd  of  May,  1782 ;  namely,  that  I  eiihro 
^hose  to  conceal  the  first  receipts  from  public  curiosity  bf 
receiving  bonds  for  the  amount,  or  possibly  acted  witnont 
any  studied  design  which  my  memory  at  that  distance  of 
time  could  verify ;  and  that  I  did  not  think  it  worth  my 
care  to  observe  the  same  means  with  the  rest.  It  will  n<» 
be  expected  that  I  should  be  able  to  give  a  more  correct  ex- 
planation of  my  intentions  after  a  lapse  of  three  years,  haTing 
declared  at  the  time  that  many  particulars  had  escaped  mf 
remembrance :  neither  shall  I  attempt  to  add  more  than  tlM' 
clearer  affirmation  of  the  facts  imphed  in  that  report  of  thenii 
and  such  inferences  as  neeeasarily  or  with  a  strong  pro- ; 
bahility  follow  them." 

Tou  have  heard  of  that  oriental  figwfe  called,  in  the  ]»»■  ■ 

yan  language,  a  paincke;  in  English,  a  screw  :  it  is  a  pu*" 

id  studied  involution  of  a  period,  framed  in  order  to 
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prevent  the  diacovery  of  truth  and  the  detection  of  fraud ; 
and  Burely  it  cannot  be  better  esemplified  than  in  this  sen- 
tence :  "  Neither  shall  I  attempt  to  add  more  than  the 
clearer  affirmation  of  the  iacta  implied  in  that  report  of  them, 
and  Buch  inferences  aa  necessarily  or  with  a  strong  pro- 
bability follow  them."  Observe  that  he  says,  "  noS  faets 
stated,  but  faett  implied  in  the  reptyrt " — and  of  what  -vraB 
this  to  be  a  report?  Of  things  which  the  directors  declared 
they  did  not  understand ;  and  then  the  inferences  which  are 
to  follow  these  imphed  facts  are  to  follow  them. — But  how  ? 
With  a  strong  prohability.  If  you  have  a  mind  to  study  this 
oriental  figure  of  rhetoric,  the  paincke,  here  it  is  for  you  in 
its  most  complete  perfection.  No  rhetorician  ever  gave  an 
example  of  any  figure  of  oratory  that  can  match  this.  But 
let  US  endeavour  to  unravel  the  whole  passage.  Eirst,  he 
states,  that  in  May,  1782,  he  had  forgotten  his  motives  for 
falsifying  the  Company's  accounts  ;  hut  he  affirms  the  facts 
contained  in  the  repori:,  and  afterwards,  very  rationally,  draws 
Buch  inferences  as  necessarily  or  with  a  strong  proeability 
follow  them.  And,  if  I  understajid  it  at  all,  which,  God 
knows,  I  no  more  pretend  to  do  than  Don  Quixote  did  those 
iksnteaces  of  lovers  in  romance  writers,  of  which  he  said  it 
made  him  run  mad  to  attempt  to  discover  the  meaning,  the 
inference  is.  Why  do  you  call  ywn  me  for  accounts  now, 
three  years  after  the  time,  when  I  could  not  give  you  them  P 
I  cannot  give  them  you  ;  and  aa  to  the  papers  relating  to 
them,  I  do  not  know  wliether  thev  esist :  and  if  they  do, 
perhaps  you  may  learn  something  from  them ;  perhaps  you 
may  not ;  I  will  write  to  Mr,  Larlrins  foe  those  papers,  if 
you  please.  Now,  comparing  this  with  his  otlier  accounts, 
you  will  see  what  a  monstrous  scheme  he  has  laid  of  fraud 
and  concealment  to  cover  his  peculation.  He  tells  them,  "I 
have  said  that  the  three  first  sums  of  the  account  were  paid 
into  the  Company's  treasury,  without  passing  through  my 
hands.  The  second  of  these  was  forced  into  notice  by  its 
destination  and  application  to  the  espense  of  a  detachment, 
which  was  formed  and  employed  arainst  Mahdajee  Scindia, 
under  the  command  of  Lieutenant- Colonel  Camac,  as  I  par- 
ticularly apprised  the  court  of  directors  iu  mj  letter  of  the 
29th  December,  1780."  He  does  not  yet  tell  the  directors 
from  whom  he  received  it ;  we  have  found  it  out  by  othei 
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collateral  means.  "  The  other  two  were  certainly  not  in. 
tended,  when  I  received  tbem,  to  be  made  public,  though 
intended  for  public  service,  and  actually  applied  to  it.  Tw 
engenciea  of  government  were  at  that  time  my  own,  and 
ereiy  pressure  upon  it  reeled  with  its  full  weight  upon  my 
mind.  Wherever  I  could  lind  allowable  meana  of  relieving 
those  wants,  1  eagerly  seized  tbem."  Allowable  means  « 
receiving  bribes ! — for  such  I  shall  prove  them  to  be  in  da 
particular  instances.  "  But  neither  could  it  occur  fo  me  M 
uecesBary  to  state  on  our  proceedings  every  little  aid  thatl 
could  thus  procure,  nor  do  I  know  how  1  could  have  stated 
it  without  appearing  to  court  favour  by  an  ostentation  which 
I  disdained,  nor  without  the  chance  of  exciting  the  jea- 
lousy of  my  colleagues  by  the  constructive  assertion  of  t 
separate  and  unparticipated  merit,  derived  from  the  influ- 
ence of  my  station,  to  which  they  might  have  had  an  equ«I 
claim." 

Now  we  see,  that  after  hammering  hia  brains  for  maCT 
years  he  does  find  out  hia  motive,  which  he  could  not  verig' 
at  the  time  ;  namely,  that  if  he  let  his  colleagues  know  that 
he  was  receiving  bribes,  and  gaining  the  glory  of  receiving 
them,  they  might  take  it  into  their  heads  likewise  to  bavfl 
their  share  in  the  same  glory,  as  they  were  joined  in  the 
same  commission,  enjoyed  the  same  powers,  ajid  were  soh- 
iect  to  the  same  restrictions.  It  was  indeed  acandalonB  in 
Mr.  Hastings,  not  behaving  like  a  good  fair  colleague  in 
office,  not  to  let  them  know  that  he  was  goinj;  on  in  thn 
career  of  receiving  bribes,  and  to  deprive  them  of  their  ahue 
in  the  glory  of  it ;  but  they  were  grovelling  creatures,  iriitf 
thought  that  keeping  clean  hands  was  some  virtue.  "ffeUt 
but  you  have  applied  some  of  these  bribes  to  your  own; 
heuentj  why  did  you  give  no  account  of  these  bribes  F  I 
did  not,  he  says,  because  it  might  have  excited  the  envy  rf 
my  colleagues.  To  be  sure,  if  he  was  receiving  bribes  far 
his  own  benefit,  and  they  not  receiving  such  bribes,  anj' 
if  they  had  a  liking  to  that  kind  of  traffic,  it  la  a  good^ 
ground  of  envy,  that  a  matter  which  ought  to  be  in  common, 
among  them  should  be  confined  to  Mr.  Hastings,  and  i» 
therefore  did  well  to  conceal  it  [  and,  on  the  other  hand,  if 
we  suppose  bin?  to  have  taken  them,  as  he  pretends,  Bw 
flifl  Company's  use,  in  order  not  to  excite  a  jealousy  in  liil 
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cdlleagucB  for  being  left  out  of  this  meritorious  Bervice,  to 
■which  they  had  an  equal  claim,  he  did  well  to  take  bonds 
for  what  ought  to  be  brought  to  the  Company's  accounts. 
These  are  reasons  applicable  to  his  coUeagues,  who  a&t  with 
him  at  the  sanie  boanl, — Mr.  Macpherson,  Mr.  Stables,  Mr. 
"Wlieler,  Genera!  Clavering,  Colonel  Monson,  and  Mr.  Fran- 
cis; he  was  afraid  of  esciting  their  envy  or  their  jealousy. 
Tou  will  nest  see  another  reason,  and  an  estraordinary  one 
it  is,  which  he  gives  for  concealing  these  bribes  from  hia 
inferiors. 

But  I  must  first  tell  your  lordships  what,  till  the  proof 
is  brought  before  you,  you  will  take  on  credit — indeed  it  is 
on  his  credit,  that  when  he  formed  the  committee  of  revenue 
he  bound  them  by  a  solemn  oath,  "  not,  imder  any  name  or 
pretence  whatever,  to  take  from  any  zemindar,  farmer,  per- 
son concerned  in  the  revenue,  or  any  other,  any  gift,  gratu- 
ity, allowance,  or  reward  whatever,  or  an3^hing  beyond 
their  salary;"  and  this  is  the  oath  to  which  he  alludes. 
Now  his  reason  for  concealing  his  bribes  from  hia  inferiors, 
this  committee,  under  these  felse  and  fraudulent  bonds,  he 
states  thus:  "I  should  have  deemed  it  particularly  dishon- 
ourable to  receive  for  my  own  use  money  tendered  by  a 
certain  class,  from  whom  1  had  interdicted  the  receipt  of 
presents  to  my  inferiors,  and  bound  them  by  oath  not  to 
receive  them;  I  was  therefore  more  than  ordinarily  cautious 
to  avoid  the  suspicion  of  it,  which  would  scarcely  have  failed 
to  light  upon  me  had  I  s'.iffered  the  money  to  be  brought 
to  iny  own  house,  or  that  of  any  person  known  to  be  in 
trust  for  me.''  My  lords,  here  he  comes  before  you,  avow- 
ing that  he  knew  the  practice  of  taking  money  from  thrae 
people  was  a  thing  dishonourable  in  itself.  "  I  should  have 
deemed  it  particularly  dishonourable  to  receive  for  my  own 
use  money  tendered  by  meu  of  a  certain  class,  from  whom 
I  had  interdicted  the  receipt  of  presents  to  my  inferiors,  and 
bound  them  by  oath  not  to  receive  them."  He  held  it 
pariiicularly  disnonourable  to  receive  them :  he  had  bound 
others  by  an  oath  not  to  receive  them  :  but  he  received  them 
himself,  and  why  does  he  conceal  it  ?  why,  because,  says  he, 
if  the  suspicion  came  upon  me,  the  dishonour  would  fall 
upon  my  pate.  Wliy  did  he,  by  an  oath,  bind  his  inferiors 
not  to  take  these  bribes  ?  "WTiy,  because  it  waa  base  and 
2  o  3 
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dishonourable  so  to  do  i  aad  because  it  would  be  nuBchieToni 
and  ruinous  to  the  Company's  affaira  to  safier  them  to  UHa 
bribes.  Why  then  did  be  take  them  himself?  It  was  ten 
titnea  more  ruinous  that  he,  who  was  at  the  head  of  ti» 
Company's  govermnent,  and  had  bound  up  others  so  strictl/t 
should  practise  the  same  himself;  and,  therefore,  says  lie, 
♦"I  was  more  than  ordinarily  cautious." — What  ?  To  avoid. 
itP  No;  to  carry  it  on  in  so  clandestine  and  private  i 
mannep  as  might  secure  me  from  the  susptcioa  of  tbat 
which  I  know  to  be  detestable,  and  bound  others  up  from 
practising. 

We  shall  prove  that  the  tind  of  men  from  whom  be  m- 
terdicted  his  committee  to  receive  bribes  were  the  identical 
men  from  whom  he  received  them  himself.  If  jt  was  good 
for  him  it  was  good  for  them  to  be  permitted  these  means 
of  estorting ;  and,  if  it  ought  at  all  to  be  practised,  they 
ought  to  be  admitted  to  extort  for  the  good  of  the  Companyp 
Bajah  Nobkieaen  was  one  of  the  men  from  whom  he  wtet' 
dieted  them  to  receive  bribes,  and  from  whom  he  received 
a  bribe  for  his  own  use.  But  he  sajs  he  concealed  it  from 
them,  because  he  thought  great  mischief  might  happen 
even  from  their  suspicion  of  it,  and  lest  they  should  there- 
by be  inclined  themselves  to  practise  it,  and  to  break  their 

Tou  take  it  then  for  granted  that  he  really  concealed  it 
from  them.  No  such  thing ;  his  principal  confidant  in  re> 
ceiving  these  bribes  was  Mr.  Crofts,  who  waa  a  principal 
person  in  this  board  of  revenue,  and  whom  ho  had  made  to 
awear  not  to  take  bribes  ;  he  is  the  confidant,  and  the  veiT 
receiver,  as  we  shall  prove  to  your  lordships.  WTiat  will 
your  lordships  think  of  his  affirming,  and  averring  a  direct 
falsehood,  that  he  did  it  to  conceal  it  from  these  men,  when 
one  of  them  was  hia  principal  confidant  and  agent  in  tha 
transaction  t  What  will  jon  think  of  his  being  more  than 
ordinarily  cautious  to  avoid  the  suspicion  of  it  ?  He  ougbt 
to  have  avoided  the  crime,  and  the  suspicion  would  take 
care  of  itself,  "  For  these  reasons,"  he  says,  "  I  caused  it  to 
be  transported  immediately  to  the  treasury.  There  I  well 
knew,  sir,  it  could  not  be  received  without  being  passed  to 
some  credit,  and  this  could  only  be  done  by  entering  it  as  ■ 
tMa  or  M  a  deposit.     The  first  was  the  least  liable  to  re- 
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Section  ;  and  therefore  I  had  obviously  recourse  to  it.  Why 
the  second  sum  was  intended  as  a  deposit,  I  am  utterly  ig- 
norant, Poasibly  it  was  done  without  any  special  direction 
from  me ;  possibly  because  it  was  the  simplest  mode  of  en- 
try, and  therefore  preferred,  as  the  tranaaetion  itself  did  not 
require  conceaJment,  Laving  been  already  avowed."  My 
lords,  in  feet  every  word  of  this  is  either  false  or  ground- 
less :  it  ia  completely  fallaciouB  in  every  part.  The  first 
Bum,  he  says,  was  entered  as  a  loan;  the  second  as  a  de- 
posit. Why  was  this  done  ?  Because,  when  you  enter 
moneys  of  this  Idnd,  you  must  enter  them  under  some  name, 
some  head  of  account ;  and  I  entered  them,  he  says,  under 
these,  because  otherwise  there  was  no  entering  them  at  aU. 
Is  this  true  P  Will  he  stick  to  this  ?  1  shall  desire  to  know 
from  his  learned  counsel,  some  time  or  other,  whether  that  ia 
a  point  he  wiU  take  issue  upon.  Tour  lordships  will  see 
there  were  other  bribes  of  his,  which  he  brought  under  a 
regular  official  head,  namely,  durbar  ckarges;  and  there  is 
no  reason  why  he  should  not  have  brought  these  under  the 
same  head.  Therefore  what  he  says,  that  there  is  no  other 
way  of  entering  them  hut  as  loans  and  deposits,  is  not  true. 
He  next  says,  that  in  the  second  sum  there  was  no  reason 
for  conceaJment,  because  it  was  avowed :  but  that  false  de- 
posit was  as  much  concealment  as  the  false  loan,  for  he  en- 
tered that  money  as  his  own;  whereas,  when  he  had  a  mind 
to  carry  any  money  to  the  Company's  account,  he  knew  how 
to  do  it,  for  be  had  been  accuatomed  to  enter  it  under  a  ge- 
neral name,  called  durbar  charts ;  a  name,  which,  in  its  ex- 
tent at  least,  was  very  much  hia  own  invention,  and  which, 
as  he  gives  no  account  of  those  charges,  is  aa  large  and  suf- 
ficient to  cover  any  fraudulent  expenditure  in  the  account 
as,  one  would  think,  any  person  could  wish.  Tou  see  him, 
then,  first  guessing  one  thing,  then  another;  first  giving 
thia  reason,  then  another:  at  last,  however,  he  seems  to  he 
satisfied  that  he  has  hit  upon  the  true  reason  of  hia  conduct. 
Now  let  us  open  the  next  paragraph,  and  see  what  it  ia. 
"  Although  I  am  firmly  persuaded  that  these  were  my  sen- 
timenta  on  the  occasion,  yet  I  will  not  affirm  that  they  were. 
Though  I  feel  their  impression  as  the  remains  of  a  series  ot 
thou^ts  retained  on  mv  memory,  I  am  not  certain  that  they 
may  not  have  been  produced  by  subsequent  i-eflection  on  tms 


priucipa]  fact,  combining  with  it  the  ptohable  motives  rf  it 
Of  this  I  am  certain,  that  it  was  my  design  origiiudly  to  ht,n 
concealed  the  receipt  of  all  the  euisa,  except  the  eecood, 
even  from  the  knowledge  of  the  court  of  directors.  They 
had  answered  my  purpose  of  puhhc  utility,  and  I  had  almoet 
diamiBacd  them  from  my  remembrance."  ily  lords,  yoa 
will  obeerve  in  this  most  astonishing  account,  which  he  gires 
here,  that  several  of  these  Bums  he  meant  to  conceal  far 
ever,  even  from  the  knowledge  of  the  directors.  Look  back 
to  his  letter  of  22nd  May,  17S2,  and  his  letter  of  the  16tli  of 
December,  and  in  them  he  teUs  you  that  he  might  hare 
concealed  them,  but  that  he  was  resolved  not  to  conceal 
them  :  that  he  thought  it  highly  dishonourable  so  to  do ;  that 
his  conscience  would  have  been  wounded  if  he  had  dose 
it ;  and  that  he  'H'aB  ajraid  it  would  be  thought  that  tloB 
discovery  was  brought  from  him  in  consequence  of  the  par- 
liftmcntiuy  inquiries.  Here  he  says  of  a  discovery,  whidi 
he  values  himself  upon  making  voluntarily,  that  he  is  afraid 
it  should  be  attributed  to  arise  from  motives  of  fear.  lHov, 
at  last,  he  tells  you,  from  Cheltenham,  at  a,  time  when  be 
had  just  cause  to  dread  the  strict  account  to  which  he  it 
called  this  day,  first,  that  he  cannot  tell  whether  any  ona 
motive  which  he  assigns,  either  in  this  letter  or  in  the  for- 
mer, were  his  real  motive  or  not ;  that  he  does  not  know 
whether  he  has  not  invented  theoi  since,  in  consequence  of 
a  train  of  meditation  upon  what  he  might  have  done  or 
might  have  said ;  and,  lastly,  he  says,  contrary  to  all  his  for- 
mer declarations,  "that  ho  had  never  meant  nor  could  gire 
the  directors  the  least  notice  of  them  at  all,  as  they  hod 
answered  his  purpose,  and  he  had  dismissed  them  icom  his 
remembrance.  1  intended,  he  says,  always  to  keep  them 
secret,  though  I  hare  declared  to  you  Bolemnly,  over  and  over 
again,  that  I  did  not.  I  do  not  care  how  you  discovered 
them ;  I  have  forgotten  them ;  I  have  dismissed  them  iroui 
my  remembrance.  Is  this  the  way  in  which  money  is  to  be 
received  and  accounted  for  ? 

He  then  proceeds  thus ;  "  But  when  fortune  threw  a  sum 
of  money  in  my  way,  of  a  magnitude  which  could  not  be 
concealed, — and  the  peculiar  delicacy  of  my  situation,  at  the 
time  I  received  it,  made  me  more  circumapectof  appearances,— 
I  chose  to  apprize  my  employers  of  it,  which  I  did  hasiJS] 
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mid  geoerally :  hastily,  perhaps,  to  prevent  the  vigitauce  wid 
activity  of  secret  calumny ;  and  generally,  because  I  knew 
not  the  eiact  amount  of  which  I  wus  in  the  recifipt,  hut  not 
hi  the  full  possession.  I  promised  to  acquaint  them  with  the 
result  SB  soon  as  1  should  he  in  possession  of  it ;  and,  in  the 
performance  of  my  promise,  I  thought  it  consistent  with  it 
to  add  to  the  amount  all  the  former  appropriations  of  the 
same  kind  ;  my  good  genius  then  suggesting  to  me,  with  a 
spirit  of  caution  which  might  have  spared  me  the  trouble  of 
this  apology,  had  I  universally  attended  to  it,  that  if  I  had 
auppressed  them,  and  they  were  afterwards  known,  I  might 
be  asked  what  were  my  motives  for  withholding  a  part  oi 
these  receipts  from  the  knowledge  of  the  court  of  directors, 
and  informing  them  of  the  rest,  it  being  my  wish  to  clear  up 
every  doubt,"  I  am  almost  ashamed  to  remark  upon  the 
tergiversations  and  prevarications  perpetually  ringing  the 
changes  in  this  declaration.  He  would  not  have  discovered 
this  £100,000  if  he  could  have  concealed  it:  he  would  have 
discovered  it,  lest  malicious  persons  should  he  telling  tales  of 
it.  He  has  a  system  of  concealment;  he  never  discovers 
anything  hut  when  he  thinks  it  can  be  forced  from  him.  He 
Bays,  indeed,  I  could  conceal  these  things  for  ever,  but  my 
conscience  would  not  give  me  leave :  but  it  is  guilt,  and  not 
honesty  of  conscience,  that  always  prompts  him.  At  one 
time  it  is  the  malice  of  people  and  the  fear  of  misrepresenta- 
tion which  induced  him  to  make  tlio  disclosure  ;  and  he  values 
himself  on  the  precaution  which  this  fear  had  suggested  to 
him.  At  another  time  it  is  the  magnitude  of  the  sum  which 
produced  this  effect :  nothing  but  the  impossibility  of  con- 
cealing it  could  possibly  have  made  him  discover  it.  This 
£100,000  he  declares  he  would  have  concealed  if  be  could, 
and  yet  be  values  himself  upon  the  discoveiy  of  it.  Oh,  my 
lords,  I  am  afraid  that  sums  of  much  greater  magnitude  have 
not  been  discovered  at  all.  Tourlordshipsnow  see  some  of  the 
Artifices  of  this  letter.  Tousee  the  variety  of  styles  he  adopts, 
and  how  he  turns  himself  into  every  shape  and  every  form. 
But  after  all,  do  you  find  any  elear  discovery  ?  do  you  find 
any  satisfactory  answer  to  the  directors'  letter  ?  does  he  once 
tell  you  from  whom  he  received  the  money  ?  does  he  tell  you 
for  what  he  received  it  ?  what  the  circumstances  of  the  per- 
giving  it  were,  or  any  eaplanation  whatever  of  his  mode 
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of  accotaitiug  for  it  F  Ho;  and  bere,  at  last,  after  so  macj 
yean*  litigation,  he  is  called  to  account  for  his  preraricatiii^ 
faiae  accounts  ia  Calcutta,  and  cannot  give  them  to  yaa. 

Bil  Bxplanation  of  his  conduct  relatiTe  to  the  bouds  now 
only  remains  for  j-our  lordships'  consideration.  Before  he 
left  Calcutta  in  July,  1784,  he  says,  when  he  was  going  uptm 
a  semee,  which  he  thought  a  service  of  danger,  Iw  ii^oneA 
the  false  bonds  which  he  had  taken  from  the  Company,  de- 
claring them  to  he  none  of  his.  Tou  will  obserre,  that  AesB 
bonds  had  been  in  his  hands  from  the  9th  or  Idth  of  Janoaty 
(i  am  not  quite  sure  of  the  esact  date)  to  the  day  when  he 
went  upon  this  service,  some  time  in  the  month  of  July, 
1784.  This  service  he  had  formerly  declared  he  did  not  af 
prebend  to  be  a  service  of  danger :  but  he  found  it  to  be  so 
after :  it  was  in  anticipation  of  that  danger  that  be  made  tbig 
attestation  and  certihcate  upon  the  bonds.  But  who  em 
saw  them  P  Mr.  Lorkins  saw  them,  says  he  :  I  gave  them  to 
Mr.  Larfciua.  We  will  show  you  hereafter  that  Mr.  lar- 
kins  deserves  no  credit  in  this  business  ;  that  honour  binds 
him  not  to  discover  the  secrets  of  Mr.  HastingB.  But  why 
did  he  not  deliver  them  up  entirely,  when  he  was  going  npoii 
that  service  P  for  aU  pretence  of  concealment  in  the  buainen 
was  now  at  on  end,  as  we  shall  prove.  Why  did  be  not  can< 
eel  these  bonds  F  why  keep  them  at  all  F  why  not  enter  tmly 
the  state  of  the  account  in  the  Company's  records  ?  Bat  I 
indorsed  them,  he  says.  Did  you  deliver  them  so  indorsed 
into  the  treasury  ?  !No ;  I  deUvered  them  indorsed  into  the 
hands  of  my  bribe-broker  and  agent.  But  wliy  not  destroy 
them,  or  give  them  up  to  Hie  Company,  and  say^  you  were 
paid,  which  would  have  been  the  only  truth  in  this  ttansaC' 
tion  P  Why  did  you  not  indorse  them  before  ?  Why  not 
during  the  long  period  of  bo  many  jeara  cancel  them  ?  No, 
he  kept  them  to  the  very  day  when  he  was  going  firom  Cal- 
cutta, and  had  made  a  declaration  that  they  were  not  bia. 
Never  before,  upon  any  account,  had  they  appeared ;  and 
though  the  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  the 
eleventh  report,  had  remarked  upon  all  these  scandalous  pro- 
ceedings and  prevarications,  yet  he  wae  not  stimulated,  even 
then,  to  give  up  these  bonds.  He  held  them  in  his  bauds 
till  the  time  when  he  was  preparing  for  his  departure  from 
Oaloutta,  in  spite  of  the  directors,  in  spite  of  the  parliament, 
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in  spite  of  the  cries  of  hia  own  couacience,  in  a  matter  which 
waB  now  grown  public,  and  wouli!  knock  doubly  upon  his 
reputation  and  conduct.  He  then  declares  they  are  not  for  hJB 
own  use,  hut  for  the  Company's  service.  But  were  they 
then  cancelled  ?  I  do  not  find  a  trace  of  their  being  cancelled. 
In  this  letter  of  the  17th  of  January,  1785,  he  says,  ""With  re- 
gard to  these  bonds,  the  following  sums  were  paid  into  the 
treaaury,  and  bonds  granted  for  the  same,  in  the  name  of  the 
Governor- General,  in  whose  possession  the  bonds  remain, 
with  a  declaration  upon  each  indoraed,  and  signed  by  him, 
that  he  baa  no  claim  on  the  Company  for  the  amount  either  of 
principalorinterestjuopartofthelatterhaving  been  received." 

To  the  account  of  the  22nd  of  May,  of  the  indorsement, 
is  added  the  declaration  upon  oath.  But  why  any  man  need 
to  declare  upon  oath  that  the  money  which  he  has  fraudu- 
lently taken  and  concealed  from  another  person  is  not  his,  is 
the  most  extraordinary  thing  in  the  world.  If  he  had  a. 
mind  to  have  it  placed  to  hia  credit  as  his  own,  then  an  oath 
would  be  necessary ;  but,  in  this  case,  any  one  would  believe 
him  upon  his  word.  He  comes,  however,  and  says.  This  is 
indorsed  upon  oath.  Oath  !  before  what  'magiatrate  ?  In 
whose  possBssionwere  the  bonds?  Were  tbey  given  up?  There 
is  no  trace  of  that  upon  the  record,  and  it  stands  for  him  to 
prove  that  they  were  ever  given  up,  and  in  any  bands  but 
air.  LarkinH's  and  his  own.  So  here  are  the  bonds,  begun 
in  obscurity  and  ending  in  obscurity,  ashes  to  ashes,  dust  to 
dust,  corruption  to  corruption,  and  fraud  to  fraud.  This  is 
all  we  aee  of  these  bonds,  till  Mr.  Larkins,  to  whom  he 
writes  some  letter  eoneeming  them,  which  does  not  appear, 
is  called  to  read  a  funeral  sermon  over  them. 

My  lords,  I  am  come  now  near  the  p  n  d  f  tl  1  ss  of 
Mr.  Hastings's  bribes.  I  am  a  little  e  ha  t  d  Th  e  are 
many  circumstances  that  might  make  m  w  h  n  t  t  delay 
this  buBJneaa  by  taking  up  another  day  at  y  ur  1  d  hipa' 
bar,  in  order  to  go  through  this  long  intn  at  n  f  cor- 
ruption. But  my  Btrength  now  faila  m  I  h  p  w  thin  a 
very  short  time,  to-morrow  or  the  nest  urt  day  t  finiah 
it,  and  to  go  directly  into  evidence,  as  I  long  much  to  do,  to 
substantiate  the  charge  ;  but  it  was  necessary  that  the  evi- 
dence should  be  explained.  Ton  have  heard  as  much  of  tho 
drama  as  I  could  go  through;  bear  with  my  weakness  a  lit- 
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tie.  Ml--  Larkins'a  letter  will  be  tlie  epilogue  to  it.  I  luv) 
already  iDcuired  the  censure  of  the  prisoner  ;  I  mean  to  in- 
crease it  by  bringing  home  to  him  the  proof  of  his  crime% 
and  to  display  them  in  all  their  force  and  turpitude.  It  ii 
my  duty  to  do  it ;  I  fee!  it  an  obligation  nearest  to  mj 
huait. 


TRIAL. 

TUESDAY,  7rH  MAY,  1789. 


(Mb.  Bubke.) 
Mr  LonDa,^When  I  had  the  honour  laat  to  addrew  vm 
from  this  place.  I  endeavoured  to  preaa  this  position  up<Hi 
vour  minda,  and  to  fortify  it  by  the  example  of  the  proceed- 
uiga  of  Mr.  Hastings,  that  obscurity  ana  inaccuracies  in  i 
matter  of  account  constituted  a  just  presumption  of  fraud.  I 
showed,  from  his  own  letters,  that  hia  accounts  were  can- 
fused  and  inaccurate.  1  am  ready,  my  lords,  to  admit  that 
there  are  situations  in  which  a  romlster  in  high  office  nif 
use  concealment ;  it  may  be  his  duty  to  use  concealment 
from  the  enemies  of  his  masters  :  it  may  be  prudent  to  me ' 
concealment  from  hia  inferiors  in  the  service.  It  will  aJvrajs 
be  suspicious  to  use  concealment  from  hia  colleagues  and  eo- 
ordinates  in  office.  But  when,  in  a  money  transaction,  aaj 
man  usea  coucealment  with  regard  to  tbem  to  whom  IM 
money  belongs,  he  is  guilty  of  a  fraud.  My  lords,  I  hm 
shown  you  that  Mr.  Hastings  kept  no  account,  by  his  own 
confession,  of  the  monies  that  he  had  privately  taken,  as  bs 
pretends,  for  the  Company's  service,  and  we  have  but  tot 
much  reason  to  presume,  for  his  own.  We  have  shown  yo^ 
my  lords,  that  he  has  not  ouly  no  accounts,  but  no  raemorj'- 
we  have  shown,  that  he  does  not  even  understand  his  om 
motives  ;  that,  when  called  upon  to  recollect  them,  he  b^i 
to  guess  at  them  ;  and  that  as  his  memory  is  to  be  Buppli« 
by  hi«  {{ueas,  ao  he  has  no  confidence  in  his  guesaes.    Ha  d 
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firet  finds,  after  a  lapse  of  about  a  year  and  a  half,  or  some- 
what leas,  that  he  cannot,  recollect  what  his  motives  were  to 
certain  actions,  which  npoD  the  very  face  of  them  appeared 
frandulent.  He  is  called  to  an  account  some  years  after  to 
espiain  what  they  were,  and  he  makes  a  just  reflection  upon 
it :  namely,  that  as  his  memory  did  not  enahle  him  to  nud 
out  hia  own.  motive  at  the  former  time,  it  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pected that  it  would  he  clearer  a  year  after.  Tour  lordships 
will,  however,  recollect,  that  in  the  Cheltenham  letter,  which 
is  made  of  no  perisbabie  stuff,  he  begins  again  to  guess  j  but 
after  he  baa  guessed,  and  guessed  again,  and  after  he  has 
gone  through  all  the  motives  he  can  possibly  assign  for  the 
action,  he  tella  you,  he  does  not  know  whether  those  were 
bis  real  motives,  or  whether  be  baa  not  invented  them  since. 
In  that  situation  the  accounts  of  the  Companv  were  left, 
with  regard  to  very  great  sums  which  passed  through  Mr. 
Hastings's  hands,  and  for  which  be,  instead  of  giving  hia 
mastera  credit,  took  credit  tobimaelf ;  and  being  tlieir  deotor, 
as  be  confesaeB  himself  to  be,  at  that  time  took  a  security 
for  that  debt,  as  if  be  bad  been  their  creditor.  This 
required  explanation :  explanation  be  was  called  upon  for 
over  and  over  again:  eiplanation  he  did  uot  give,  and  de- 
clared be  could  not  give.  Ho  waa  called  upon  for  it  when 
in  India ;  be  had  not  leisure  to  attend  to  it  there.  He  was 
called  upon  for  it  when  in  Europe  ;  he  then  snys  be  must 
send  for  it  to  India.  With  much  prevarication,  and  much 
insolence  too,  he  confesses  himself  guilty  of  falsifying  the 
Company's  accounts  by  making  himself  their  creditor  when 
be  waa  their  debtor,  and  giving  false  accounts  of  this  ialae 
transaction.  The  court  of  directors  waa  slow  to  believe  him 
guilty  ;  parliament  eipressed  a  strong  suspicion  of  bis  guilt, 
and  wished  for  further  information.  Mr.  Hastings,  about 
this  time,  began  to  imagine  bis  conscience  to  be  a  faitbftd 
and  true  monitor,  which  it  were  well  he  had  attended  to 
upon  many  occasions,  as  it  would  have  saved  bim  his  appear- 
ance here  ;  and  it  told  bim  that  he  waa  in  great  danger  &om 
the  parliamentary  inquiries  that  were  going  on.  It  was  now 
to  be  expected  that  be  would  have  been  in  baste  to  fulfil 
the  promise  which  be  bad  made  in  the  Patiia  letter  of  the 
20th  of  January,  17S2  ;  and  accordingly  we  find  that  about 
this  time  bis  first  agent.  Major  Fairfax,  was  sent  over  w 
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Europe,  which  agent  entered  himself  at  the  India  House,  and 
appeared  before  the  committee  of  the  House  of  Commcnu, 
as  an  agent  eipreBsly  sent  over  to  eiplain  wliatever  might 
appear  doubtful  in  hia  conduct.  Major  Fairfax,  Dotrnthetand- 
ing  the  character  in  which  Mr.  Ha^tingB  employed  him,  ap- 
peared to  be  but  a  letter-carrier :  he  had  nothing  to  Bay,  be 
gave  them  no  information  in  the  India  House  at  all ;  to  the 
committee  (I  can  ipeak  with  the  clearness  of  a  witness),  he 
gave  ue  no  satisfection  whatever.  However,  this  agent  van- 
iiihed  in  a  moment,  in  order  to  make  way  tor  another  more 
substantial,  more  efB-cient  agent :  an  agent  perfectly  known 
in  this  country. — An  agent  Known  by  the  name  given  to  him 
by  Mr.  Hastings,  who,  like  the  prmces  of  the  East,  givea 
titles ;  he  calls  him  an  incomparable  agent ;  and  by  tliat  name 
he  is  very  well  known  to  your  lordships  and  the  world. 
This  agent,  Major  Scott,  who,  I  believe,  was  here  prior  to 
the  time  of  Major  Fairfax's  arrival,  in  the  character  of  an 
agent,  and  for  the  very  same  purposes,  was  called  before  the 
committee,  and  examined  pomt  ny  point,  article  by  article, 
upon  all  that  obscure  enumeration  of  bribes  which  the"  court 
of  directors  declare  they  did  not  understand;  but  he  de- 
clared that  he  could  speak  nothing  with  regard  to  any  of 
these  transactions,  and  that  he  had  got  no  instructions  to  ex- 
plain any  part  of  them.  There  was  but  one  circumstance 
which  in  toe  course  of  hia  examination  we  drew  from  him, 
namely,  that  one  of  these  articles  entered  in  the  account  of 
the  22nd  of  May  as  a  deposit  had  been  received  from  Mr,. 
Hastings  as  a  bribe  from  Cheit  Sing :  he  produced  an  extract 
of  a  letter  relative  to  it,  which  your  lordships  in  the  course 
of  this  trial  may  see,  and  which  will  lead  us  into  a  fiirthor 
and  more  minute  inquiry  on  that  head  ;  but  when  that  com- 
mittee made  their  report  in  1783,  not  one  single  article  had 
been  explained  to  parliament,  not  one  explained  to  the  Com- 
pany, except  this  tribe  of  Cheit  Sing,  which  Mr,  Hastings 
had  never  thought  proper  to  communicate  to  the  Eaat-India 
Company,  either  by  himself,  nor,  as  far  as  we  could  find  out, 
by  his  agent ;  nor  was  it  at  last  otherwise  discovered  than 
OS  it  was  drawn  out  from  him  by  a  long  examination  in  the 
committee  of  the  House  of  Commons.  And  thus,  notwith- 
standing the  letters  he  had  written  and  t!ie  agents  be  em- 
ployed, he  seemed  absolutely  and  firmly  resolved  to  give  bit 
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-icpltyers  no  aatiafaution  at  all.  "What  is  ciarjouB  in  thia 
proceeding  is,  tliat  Mr.  Hastinga,  all  the  time  ho  conceale, 
3iide8voura  to  get  himself  the  LTedit  of  a  discovery.  Tour 
lordahipa  have  seen  what  his  diecoTery  is ;  but  Mr.  Haatinga, 
among  his  other  very  eitraordinary  acquisitions,  has  found 
an  effectual  method  of  concealment  through  discovery.  I 
will  venture  to  say  tliat,  whatever  auspieiona  there  might 
have  been  of  Mr.  fiaatinga'a  bribes,  there  was  more  effectual 
concealment  in  regard  to  every  cipcumstance  respecting  them 
in  that  discovery  than  if  he  had  kept  a,  total  ailence.  Other 
means  of  discovery  might  have  been  found,  but  this  standing 
in  the  way  prevented  the  employment  of  those  means. 

Things  continued  in  this  state  till  the  time  of  the  letter 
from  Cheltenham  :  the  Cheltenham  letter  declared  that  Mr. 
Hastings  knew  nothing  of  the  matter ;  that  he  had  brought 
with  him  no  accounts  to  England  upon  the  subject ;  and 
though  it  appears  by  this  very  letter,  that  he  had  with  him 
at  Cheltenham  (if  he  wrote  the  letter  at  Cheltenham)  a 
great  deal  of  hia  other  correapondence,  that  he  had  hia 
fetter  of  the  22nd  of  May  with  him,  yet  any  account  that 
could  elucidate  that  letter  be  declared  that  he  had  not :  but 
he  hinted,  that  a  Mr.  Larkina  in  India,  whom  your  lordahipa 
will  be  better  acquainted  with,  was  perfectly  apprized  of  all 
that  transaction.  Your  lordahipa  will  observe  that  Mr. 
Hastings  has  all  his  faculties,  aome  way  or  other,  in  deposit ; 
one  person  can  speak  to  his  motives ;  another  knows  hia  for- 
tune better  than  himself;  to  othera  he  commits  the  senti- 
mental parts  of  his  defence  ;  to  Mr.  Larkins  he  commits  his 
memory.  "We  shall  see  what  a  trustee  of  memory  Mr.  hat- 
kins  is,  and  how  ftr  he  answera  the  purpose,  which  might  be 
expected  when  appealed  to  by  n  man  who  has  no  memory 
himself,  or  who  has  left  it  on  the  other  aide  of  the  water ; 
and  who  leavea  it  to  another  to  explain  for  him  accounts 
which  he  ought  to  have  kept  himaelf,  and  circumstancea 
which  ought  to  be  deposited  in  his  own  memory. 

This  Cheltenham  letter,  I  believe,  originally  became 
known,  as  far  as  X  can  recollect,  to  the  House  of  Commons 
upon  a  motion  of  Mr.  Haatinga'a  own  agent :  I  do  not  like  fti 
be  positive  upon  that  point,  but  I  thmJc  that  was  the  first 
appearance  of  it.  It  appeared  likewise  in  public ;  for  it 
was  thought  so  extraordinary  and  laborioua  a  perfon 
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by  t'ne  writer  or  his  fiiends,  as  iudeed  it  is,  that  il  niigbt 
serve  to  open  a  new  source  of  eloquence  in  tte  kingdom; 
and  consequently  waa  printed,  I  believe,  at  the  desire  of 
the  parties  themselves.  But  however  it  became  known,  it 
raised  an  eitreme  curiosity  in  the  public  to  hear,  when  Mr 
Hastings  could  say  nothing,  after  so  many  years,  of  his 
own  concerns  and  his  own  aflaira,  what  satisfaction  Mr. 
Lnrkins,  at  last,  would  give  concerning  them.  This  letter 
was  directed  to  Mr.  Devaynes,  chairman  of  the  court  of  di- 
rectors. It  doea  not  appear  that  the  court  of  directors 
wrote  anything  to  India  in  consequence  of  it,  or  that  they 
directed  this  satisfactory  account  of  the  business  should  be 
^vea  them ;  but  some  private  communications  passed  be- 
tween Mr.  HaetingB,  or  his  agents,  and  Mr.  Larkins.  Tbere 
was  a  general  eipectation  upon  this  occasion,  I  believe,  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  in  the  nation  at  large,  to  fcaon' 
what  would  become  of  the  portentous  inquiry.  Mr.  Hast- 
inga  has  always  contrived  to  have  half  the  globe  between 
question  and  answer!  when  he  was  in  India,  the  question 
went  to  him,  and  then  he  adjourned  his  answer  till  he  came 
to  England;  and,  when  he  came  to  England,  it  waa  neces- 
sary his  answer  should  arrive  from  India;  so  that  there  ia 
no  maimer  of  doubt  that  all  time  was  given  for  digesting, 
compm-mg,  collating,  and  making  up  a  perfect  memory  upon 
the  occasion.  But,  my  lords,  Mr.  Larkins,  who  has  in  cus- 
tody Mr.  Haatings'a  memory,  no  small  part  of  his  conBdenoe, 
and  all  his  accounts,  did,  at  last,  in  compliance  with  Mr. 
Hastings's  desire,  think  proper  to  send  an  account.  Hen, 
at  last,  we  may  expect  light.  Where  are  we  to  look  for  afr 
counts  but  from  an  accountant-general  ?  where  are  they  to 
be  met  with,  unless  from  him  ?  and,  accordingly,  in  that 
night  of  perpleiity  into  which  M!r.  Hastings's  coirespoa- 
dence  had  plunged  them,  men  looked  up  to  the  dawning  of 
the  day  which  was  to  follow  that  star ;  the  little  LuSfer 
which,  mth  his  lamp,  was  to  dispel  the  shades  of  night,  and 
give  us  some  sort  of  light  into  tnia  dark  mysterious  transao 
tjon.  At  last  the  little  lamp  appeared,  and  was  laid  on  the 
table  of  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Hast- 
ings's friend :  for  we  did  not  know  of  its  arrival.  It  ar- 
rives, with  all  the  intelligence,  aO  the  memory,  accuracy,  and 
deamess  which  Mr.  Larkiua  can  furnish  for  Mr,  Hastings, 
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apou  a  busmesa  that  before  was  nothing  hut  myBtery  and 
confuaioD.  The  account  ia  colled,  "  Copy  of  t!ie  particulars 
of  the  dates  on  which  the  component  parts  of  eimdry  sums 
included  in  the  account  of  auma  received  on  the  account  of 
the  honourable  Company  by  the  GoTemor-Gienerttl,  or  paid 
to  their  treasury  by  his  order,  and  applied  to  their  service, 
when  received  tor  Mr.  Haatinga,  and  paid  to  sub-treasurer." 
The  letter  irom  Mr.  Larkins  eoneisted  of  two  parte  ;  first, 
what  was  so  much  wanted,  an  account;  next,  what  waa 
wanted  most  of  all  to  such  an  account  as  he  sent,  a  comment 
and  explanation.  The  account  coDaisted  of  two  members ; 
one  gave  an  account  of  several  detached  bribes  that  Mr.  Has- 
tings had  received  within  the  course  of  about  a  year  and  a 
half;  and  the  other,  of  a  great  bribe  which  he  had  received, 
in  one  gross  sura  of  £100,000,  from  the  H^abob  of  Oude.  It 
appeared  to  us,  upon  looking  into  these  accounts,  that  there 
was  some  geogiapby,  a  little  bad  chronology,  but  nothing  else 
iu  the  first ;  neither  the  persons  who  took  the  money,  nor 
the  persons  from  whom  it  was  token,  nor  the  ends  for  which 
it  was  given,  nor  any  other  circumstances,  are  mentioned. 

The  first  thing  we  saw  was  IHnagepore.  I  beheve  yon 
know  this  piece  of  geography,  that  it  is  one  of  the  provinces 
of  the  kingdom  of  Bengal.  We  then  have  a  long  series  of 
tnontha,  with  a  number  of  sums  added  to  them  ;  and,  in  the 
end,  it  is  said,  that  on  the  18th  and  19th  of  Assin,  meaning 
part  of  September  and  part  of  October,  were  paid  to  Mr. 
Crofta  two  lacks  of  rupees;  and  then  remains  one  lack  which 
was  taken  from  a  sum  of  three  lacks  6,973  rupees. 

After  we  had  waited  for  Mr.  Hastings's  own  account ; 
after  it  had  been  pursued  through  a  eeriea  of  eorrespondenoe 
in  vain  ;  after  hie  agents  had  come  to  England  to  explain  i^ 
this  is  the  explanation  that  your  lordships  have  got  of  thia 
fixstarticle,  Dmagepore;  not  the  person  paid  to,  not  Ihe  person 
paying,  are  mentioned,  nor  any  other  circumstance,  eicept 
the  signature,  Q.  O.  S. ;  this  might  serve  for  George  Qilhert 
Sanders,  or  any  other  name  you  please :  and  seemg  Oroft» 
above  it,  you  might  imagine  it  was  an  Englishman :  and  this, 
which  I  call  a  geographical  and  a  chronological  account,  is  the 
only  account  we  have.  Mr.  Larkins,  upon  the  mere  face  of 
the  account,  sadly  disappoints  us;  and  I  will  venture  to  say, 
that  in  matters  uf  account  Bengal  book-keeping  is  asromota 
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fnim  gnod  Ixxik^keeping  ■■  tbe  Ben^ 
from  oU  th«  riUes  of  good 

Wo  have  liowL-ver  got  some  at 
(i.  9.  has  imid  some  money  to  W.  Urolb  tar  ■mm  pap- 
now  i  but  mim  whom  we  know  not,  ntv  wfaoe;  th^  tMoc 
i>  a  jilocQ  collud  Uiuagepore,  and  that  Mr.  Haatugs  ncond 
■oiiici  money  from  Homebody  in  Dinagepore. 

'Urn  ncit  article  is  Patna.  Tour  bvdeliip*  sre  Dot  as  3 
anjiininttNl  with  the  geography  of  India  as  not  to  know  lU  ' 
there  IK  audi  a  place  as  Patna,  nor  so  ill  aeqtiaiiited  witlit^ 
chronoloi^y  of  It  oa  not  to  know  that  there  are  Aree  m^rtb 
unllod  llyiitc-k,  Asain,  Cheyt.  Here  waa  paid  to  Mr.  CteAi 
twii  \ae\ui  of  rupecB,  and  there  was  left  a  balanoe  of  aboot  Im 
more. 

Uiit,  though  you  team,  with  regard  to  the  province  oi 
Dlnngoporo,  that  there  ia  a  balance  to  be  diacfaarged  br  G. 
0.  8. ;  y«t,  witli  regard  to  Patna,  we  have  not  ereo  s  G.  6. 
S. ;  wo  have  no  sort  of  light  whatever  to  know  thiongb  I 
ulioRD  hands  tlio  money  paSHed,  nor  any  ?limpK  of  It^' 
wimtovor  riwpoetiug  it.  Yuu  mny  expect  to  be  made  amendi' 
in  tbo  other  province,  called  Nuddta,  where  Mr,  Hastings 
hud  rt'coivi'd  a  couBiderable  sum  of  money :  there  is  the  itrj 
Mine  darkiiiiBH  j  not  a  word  from  whom  received,  by  whcna 
rtJOdivcd,  or  any  other  circumstance,  but  that  it  was  paid  into 
the  hands  of  Mr,  Hastings's  while  banyan,  as  he  waa  com- 
iiinnlv  onlk'd  in  that  country,  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Crafl% 
who  m  hia  white  agent  in  receiving  bribes ;  for  he  was  verj 
far  from  having  but  one. 

After  all  this  inquiry,  after  so  many  severe  a^ilnadve^ 
niiinit  from  tbo  House  of  Commons,  after  all  thoae  reiterated 
liiltiim  fVoni  the  directors,  after  on  application  to  Mr.  HaeU 
iiigrt  himse^,  when  you  are  hunting  to  get  at  some  explana- 
titiii  of  tho  jirocuediogB  mentioned  in  the  letter  of  the  month 
of  May,  1782,  you  receive  here,  by  Mr.  Larkdns's  letter, 
which  IS  dated  the  5th  of  August,  1786,  this  account;  -^hicl^ 
to  be  sure,  gives  an  amazing  Tight  into  this  busineaa ;  it  1b  a 
Uttor  fur  which  it  was  worth  sending  to  Ben^l,  worth  wait- 
ing fur  with  all  that  anxious  ei^ctation  with  -which  mmi 
wait  for  great  events.  Upon  the  tace  of  the  account  there  it 
not  one  amglo  word  which  can  tend  to  illustrate  the  matter. 
Uo  tunia  ap  the  whole,  and  makes  out  that  there  waa  i^ 
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^^^^ved  five  kcks  and  50,000  nipeea ;  that  is  to  eay,  £55,000 
^^nt  of  the  sum  of  mae  lacks  and  50,000  engaged  to  be  paid 
^-namely, 

Trom  Dinagepore 4,00,000 

From  Nuddea 1,50,000 

And  from  Patna 4,00,000 

9,50,000 

Or  £95,000 


^ 


Now  you  have  got  full  light !  Cabooleat  signifies  a  contract 
or  an  agreement ;  and  this  agreement  was  to  pay  Mr.  Hast- 
ingB,  as  one  should  think,  certain  aums  of  money ;  it  does 
not  say  from  whom,  but  only  that  aneh  a  sum  of  money  was 
paid,  and  that  there  remaina  such  a  balance.  When  you 
come  and  compare  the  money  received  by  Mr.  Crofts  with 
these  cahooleata,  you  find  that  the  cahooleata  amount  to 
£96,000,  and  that  the  receipt  haa  been  about  £55,000,  and 
that  upon  the  face  of  this  account  there  is  £40,000  some- 
where or  other  unaccounted  for.  There  neter  was  such  a 
mode  of  account-keeping,  except  in  the  new  system  of  thia 
bribe  escbequer. 

Tour  lordships  will  now  see,  from  thia  luminous,  satisfac- 
tory, and  clear  account,  which  could  come  from  no  other 
than  a  great  accountant  Mid  a  great  financier,  establishing 
HOme  new  system  of  finance,  and  recommending  it  to  the 
world  as  superior  to  those  old-fashioned,  foolish  establish- 
ments, the  Exchequer  and  Bank  of  England,  what  lights  are 
received  from  Mr.  Hastings. 

However,  it  does  so  happen  that  from  these  obscure  hints 
we  have  been  able  to  institute  esaminations  which  have  dis- 
covered such  a  mass  of  fraud,  guilt,  corruption,  and  oppres- 
sion, as  probably  never  before  existed  since  the  begmning 
of  the  world:  and  in  that  darkness  we  hope  and  trust  the 
diligence  and  zeal  of  the  House  of  Commons  will  find  light 
sufficient  to  make  a  full  discovery  of  his  base  crimes.  We 
hope  and  trust  that  after  all  his  concealments,  and  though 
he  appear  resolved  to  die  in  the  last  dyke  of  prevarication,  all 
bis  artifices  will  not  be  able  to  secure  him  from  the  siegs 
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which  the  dUigence  of  the  House  of  Commom  baa  laid 

Your  lordships  will  remark  in  a  paragraph,  which,  thougk 
it  etanils  lo^t,  ia  the  Grat  in  priaciple,  in  Mr.  LarkinB's  letla, 
that,  having  before  given  hia  comment,  he  perontes,  at  a 
iiatural,  upou  such  an  occasion.  This  peroration,  as  ia  asul 
in  perorations,  is  in  &vour  of  the  partiea  speaking  it,  and  J 
ctmeiliandum  auditorem.  "  Conscious  (he  saja)  that  tk 
concern  which  I  haye  had  in  these  tranBaetiona  needs  neithH 
an  apology  nor  an  e  jcuBe," — that  ia  rather  extraordinary  too! 
— "  and  that  I  have  in  no  action  of  my  life  aauriiiced  the  du^ 
and  fidelity  which  I  owed  to  my  honourable  employers  eitla 
to  the  regard  which  I  felt  for  another,  or  to  the  advancemai 
of  iny  own  fortune,  I  shall  conclude  this  address,  firmly  relj- 
ing  upon  the  candour  of  those  before  whom  it  may  be  aub- 
mitted,  for  its  being  deemed  a  satisfactory  as  well  as  a  dreuift- 
stnntial  compliance  with  the  requisition  in  conformity  to  which 
the  information  it  affords  has  been  furnished ;  "  meaning,  u 
your  lordships  will  aee  in  the  whole  course  of  the  letter,  tlat 
he  had  written  it  in  compliance  with  the  requisition,  and  in 
conformitj'  to  the  information  he  had  been  furnished  withbj 
Mr.  Hastings ;— "  without  which  it  would  have  been  as  base 
as  dishonourable  for  me  spontaneously  to  hare  afforded  it )  for 
though  the  duty  which  every  man  owes  to  himself  should 
render  him  incapable  of  makmg  an  assertion  not  strictly  true, 
no  man,  actuated  either  by  virtuous  or  honourable  send- 
ments,  could  miBtakenly  apprehend  that,  unleea  he  betr^^ 
the  confidence  reposed  in  him  by  another,  he  might  be  deeioed 
deficient  in  fidelity  to  his  employers." 

Mv  lords,  here  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  discoveiy  very  well 

wortny  your  lordships'  attention ;  here  is  the  accountanl- 

\  general  of  the  Company,  who  declares,  and  fixes  it  as  a  point 

of  honour,  that  he  would  not  have  made  a  discovery  so  im- 

Eortant  to  them  if  Mr.  Hasttnga  himself  had  not  authorixed 
im  to  make  it :  a  point  to  which  he  considers  himself  bounij 
by  his  honour  to  adhere.  Let  us  see  what  becomes  of  i*( 
when  the  principle  of  honour  is  so  debauched  and  perrertei-' 
A  principle  of  honour,  as  long  as  it  is  connected  with  vir^"^ 
adds  no  small  efficacy  to  its  operation,  and  no  small  brillii- 
and  lustre  to  its  appeai'ance ;  but  honour,  the  moment  that 
becomes  unconnected  with  the  duties  of  official  funi 
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with  tLi  relations  of  life,  and  the  etBrnal  and  immutable 
rules  of  morality,  and  appears  in  ita  substance  alien  to  them, 
changes  ita  nature ;  ana,  instead  of  juatiijing  a  breach  of 
duty,  aggravates  all  its  mischiefs  to  an  almost  infinite  degree ; 
by  the  apparent  lustre  of  the  8urfa«o  it  hides  from  you  the 
baseness  and  deformity  of  the  ground :  here  ia  Mr.  Hastinga'a 
agent,  Mr.  Larkins,  the  Company's  general  accountant,  pre- 
fers hia  attachment  to  Mr.  Hastings  to  his  duty  to  the  Com- 
pany. Instead  of  the  account  which  he  ought  to  give  to 
them,  in  consequence  of  the  trust  reposed  in  him,  he  thinks 
himself  bound  by  honour  to  Mr.  Hastings,  if  Mr.  Hastings 
had  not  ealled  for  that  explanation,  not  to  hate  given  it ;  so 
that  whateTer  obscurity  is  in  this  esplanation,  it  is  because 
Mr.  Hastings  did  not  authorize  orrequirehim  to  give  a  clearer. 
Here  is  a  principle  of  treacherous  fidelity,  of  perfidious  hon- 
our, of  the  faith  of  conspirators  against  their  masters,  the 
faith  of  robbers  against  the  public,  held  up  against  the  duty 
of  an  officer  in  a  public  situation.  Ton  see  how  they  are 
bound  to  one  another,  and  how  they  give  their  fidelity  to 
keep  the  secrets  of  one  another,  to  prevent  the  directors 
having  a  true  knowledge  of  their  affairs  ;  and,  I  am  sure,  if 
you  do  not  destroy  this  honour  of  conspiratoTB  and  this  faith 
of  robbers,  that  there  will  be  no  other  honour  and  no  other 
fidelity  among  the  servants  in  India.  Mr.  Larkins,  your 
lordships  see,  adheres  to  the  principle  of  secrecy ;  you  will 
next  remark,  that  Mr.  Hastings  had  as  many  bribe-factors  aa 
bribes  ;  there  was  confidence  to  be  reposed  in  each  of  them, 
and  not  one  of  these  men  appears  to  be  in  the  confidence  of 
another.  Tou  will  find  in  this  letter  the  pohcy,  the  frame,  and 
constitution  of  this  new  exchequer.  Mr.  Crofts  seems  to 
have  known  things  which  Mr.  Larkiua  did  not.  Mr.  Larkins 
knew  things  which  Giuiga  Govin  Sing  did  not.  &unga 
Govin  Sing  knew  things  which  none  of  the  rest  of  the  con- 
federates knew.  Cantoo  Baboo,  who  appears  in  this  letter 
as  a  principal  actor,  was  in  a  secret  which  Mr.  Larkins  did 
not  know.  It  appears,  likewise,  that  there  was  a  Persian 
moonsbee  in  a  secret  of  which  Cantoo  Baboo  was  ignorant  j 
and  it  appears  that  Mr.  Palmer  was  in  the  secret  of  a  trans- 
action not  entrusted  to  any  of  the  rest.  Such  is  the  laby- 
rinth of  this  practical  ^oj'ncAe,  or  screw,  that  i^  for  instance, 
VOu  were  endeavouring  to  trace  backwards  some  transaction 
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through  M^OF  Palmer,  you  would  be  stopped  there;  uul 
must  go  bock  sgeiii,  for  it  bad  begun  vith  Cantoo  Baboo. 
If  in  another  you  were  to  penetrate  into  the  dork  recess  of 
the  black  breast  of  Cantoo  Baboo,  you  could  not  go  lurthef  ^ 
for  it  began  with  Gunga  Govin  Sing.  If  you  pierce  ths' 
breast  of  Gunga  Govin  Sing,  you  are  again  stopped ;  a  Pep* 
t-ian  moonshee  waa  the  confidential  agent.  If  you  get  be- 
yond this,  you  find  Mr.  Larkins  Jtnew  something  which  tt«' 
others  did  not ;  and  at  last  you  find  Mr.  Hastings  did  not. 
put  entire  confidence  in  any  of  them,  Tou  wiU  see  by  this 
letter  that  be  kept  hie  accounts  in  all  colours,  blaek,  white, 
and  meizotinto  :  that  he  kept  theiu  in  all  languages  ;  in  Per- 
sian, in  Bengallee,  and  in  a  language  which,  I  belieTe,  is  nei- 
ther Persian  nor  Bengallee,  nor  any  other  known  in  the 
n'orld,  but  a  language  in  which  Mr.  Bastings  found  it 
propel  to  keep  his  accounts  and  to  tranaact  his  busincu. 


persons  carrying  on  the  accounts  are  Mr.  LarkinB,  m 
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Englishman,  Cantoo  Baboo,  a  Gentoo,  and  a  Persian 
shee,  probably  a  Mahomedan.  So  all  languages,  all  rehgions, 
all  descriptions  of  men,  are  to  keep  the  account  of  these 
bribes,  and  to  make  out  this  valuable  account  which  Ki. 
Larkins  gave  you ! 

Let  us  now  see  how  far  the  memory,  observation,  and 
knowledge  of  the  persoES  referred  to  can  supply  the  want  of 
them  in  Mr.  Hastings.  These  accounts  come  at  last,  thougii 
late,  from  Mr.  Larkins,  who,  I  will  venture  to  say,  let  the 
hanjaufl  boast  what  they  will,  has  skill  perhaps  equal  to 
the  best  of  them  :  he  begins  by  explaining  to  you  aome- 
thii]g  concerrung  the  present  of  the  ten  lacks.  I  wish  yoor 
lordships  always  to  take  Mr.  Hastings's  word,  where  it  esa 
be  had,  or  Mr.  Larkins's,  who  was  the  representative  o^  sod 
memory-keeper  to,  Mr.  Hastings  ;  and  then  I  may  perhiiW 
take  the  liberty  of  making  some  observations  upon  it. — "M- 
tract  of  a  letter  from  William  Larkins,  accountant-general  rf 
Bengal,  to  the  chairman  of  the  East-India  Company,  da^ 
0th  August,  1786.  Mr.  Hastings  returned  from  Benar^  to 
Calcutta  on  the  5th  February,  1782,  at  that  time  wholly  ig- 
norant of  the  letter  which  on  the  20th  January  he  wrotffJ 
from  Pfttna,  to  the  secret  committee  of  the  honourable  th»j 
court  of  directors.  The  rough  draught  of  this  letter, 
hand-writing  of  Major  Palmer,  is  now  in  my  posaeasion. 
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So.n  after  hia  arrival  at  the  presidetiL-j',  he  requested  me  to 
form  the  aocouut  of  hia  receipts  and  dishuraemeats,  wliicb 
you  will  find  journaliEed  in  the  280th,  &c.,  and- 307th  pages 
of  the  honourable  Company's  general  books  of  the  year  1781-2. 
My  official  situation  as  accountant  general  had  previously 
convinced  me  that  Mr.  Hastings  could  not  have  made  the 
iasuea  which  were  acknowledged  aa  received  from  him  by 
some  of  the  paymasters  of  the  army,  unless  he  hod  obtained 
some  such  supply  as  that  which  he  afterwards,  namely,  on 
the  22ad  of  May,  1782,  mode  known  to  me,  when  I  immedi- 
ately suggested  to  him  the  necessity  of  his  transmitting  that 
account  which  accompanied  his  ^letter  of  that  date  till  when 
the  promise  contained  in  Ma  letter  of  20th  January  had  en- 
tirely escaped  his  recollection." 

The  first  thing  I  would  remark  on  this,  and  I  believe  youp 
lordships  have  rather  gone  before  me  in  the  remark,  is,  that  I 
Mr.  Hastings  came  down  to  Calcutta  on  the  5th  of  February,  .J 
that  then,  or  a  few  days  after,  he  calls  to  him  his  confidential 
and  faithful  friend  (not  his  official  secretary,  for  he  trusted 
none  of  his  regular  secretaries  with  these  transactions),  he 
calls  him  to  help  him  to  make  out  his  aecounta  during  hia 
absence.  Ton  would  imagine,  that  at  that  time  he  trusted 
this  man  with  hia  account :  no  such  thing ;  he  goes  on  with 
the  accountant-general,  accounting  with  him  for  money  ex- 
pended, without  ever  eiplaining  to  that  accountant-general 
how  that  money  came  into  his  hands.  Here  then  we  hav* 
the  accountant  making  out  the  account,  and  the  person  ac- 
counting ;  the  accountant  does  not  in  any  manner  make  a& 
objection,  and  say,  Here  you  are  giving  me  an  account,  by 
which  it  appears  that  you  have  espended  money,  but  you 
have  not  told  me  where  you  received  it ;  how  shall  I  make 
out  a  fair  account  of  debtor  and  creditor  between  you  and 
the  Company  p  He  does  no  such  thing.  There  lies  a  sus- 
picion in  hia  breast  that  Mr.  Hastings  must  have  taken  some 
money  in  some  irregular  way,  or  he  could  not  have  made 
those  payments.  Mr.  Larkina  begins  to  suspect  him,  "Where 
did  you  lose  this  bodkin  ?  "  (said  one  lady  to  another  upon  a 
certain  occasion.)  "  Pray  madam  where  did  you  find  it  ?  " 
Mr.  Hastings,  at  the  very  moment  of  hia  life  when  confi- 
dence was  required,  even  when  making  up  his  accounts  with 
hia  accountant,  never  told  him  one  word  of  the  matter.  Tou 
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see  he  h«d  no  confideoce  in  Mr.  LarkiaB  ;  thia  makes  out  HM 

of  the  propositions  I  want  to  imprcBS  upon  your  lordslipt' 
minds,  that  no  one  man  did  he  let  into  everj  part  of  bii 
transactions ;  a  material  circumstaQce,  which  will  help  to 
lead  your  lordBhips'  judgment  in  forming  your  opinion  upoa 
many  parts  of  this  cause. 

You  see  that  Mr.  Larkine  auspected  him :  probably  in 
conaequence  of  those  suspicions,  or  irom  some  other  caose, 
he  at  last  told  him  upon  the  22iid  of  May  1782  {but  wfaj  it 
that  time,  rather  than  at  any  other  time,  does  not  sppeo; 
and  this  we  shall  find  very  difficult  to  be  accounted  for),— he 
told  him  that  he  had  received  a  bribe  from  the  Nabob  of 
Oude,  of  £100,000;  he  informs  him  of  thia  on  the  22nd  of 
May,  which,  when  the  accounta  were  making  up,  he  conceali 
from  him :  and  he  communicates  to  him  the  rough  draughts 
of  hia  letter  to  the  court  of  directors,  informing  them  that 
this  business  was  not  transacted  by  any  kaown  aecretnrv  of 
the  Company,  nor  with  the  intervention  of  any  interpret«  of 
the  Company  ;  nor  passed  through  any  ofGcial  channel  whst- 
ever,  but  through  a  gentlemen  much  in  hia  confidence,  ha 
military  secretary  ;  and  as  if  receiving  bribes,  and  receiiing 
letters  concerning  them,  and  carrying  on  correspondence 
relative  to  them,  was  a  part  of  mUiteiy  duty,  the  rougli 
draught  of  this  letter  was  in  the  handB  of  this  military 
secretary.  Upon  the  communication  of  the  letter,  it  rusbea 
all  at  once  into  the  mind  of  Mr.  Larkins,  who  knows  Mr. 
Hastings's  recollection,  who  knows  what  does  and  what 
does  not  escape  it,  and  who  had  a  memory  ready  to  esplode 
at  Mr.  Hastings's  desire.  "  Giood  Q-od !  (says  he),  you  ha** 
promised  the  directors  an  account  of  this  business !  "  a  pro- 
mise which  Mr.  Larkins  assures  the  directors,  upon  his 
word,  had  entirely  escaped  Mr.  Hastings's  recollection.  Mr, 
Hastings,  it  seems,  had  totally  forgotten  the  promise  relatite 
to  the  paltry  sum  of  £100,000,  which  he  had  made  to  the 
court  of  directors  in  the  January  before ;  he  nevex  once 
thought  of  it ;  no,  not  even  when  he  was  making  up  hia  ac- 
counts of  that  very  identical  sum,  till  the  22nd  of  May.  So 
that  these  persons  answer  for  another's  bad  memory,  and  you 
will  see  they  have  good  reason.  Mr.  Hastings's  want  of 
recollection  appears  in  things  of  some  moment.  However 
lightly  he  may  regard  the  sum  of  £100,000,  which,  consider 
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Ilg  tbe  enormous  Bums  he  has  received,  I  dare  say  ha  di»ea — 
ir  he  totally  forgot  it,  he  knew  nothing  about  it — observe 
hat  Bort  of  memory  thiB  regiatrar  and  aceountant  of  Buch 
euma  as  £100,000  baa.  In  what  confusion  of  niillioos  must 
it  be  that  Buch  sumB  can  be  lost  to  Mr.  Hastings's  recollec- 
tion 1  howerer,  at  last  it  wsb  brought  to  his  recollection,  and 
he  thought  that  it  was  neceBsaiy  to  give  some  amount  of  it. 
And  who  is  the  accountant  whom  he  produces  ?  His  own 
memory  is  no  accountant.  .He  had  disiriissed  the  matter  (as 
he  happily  eipressea  it  in  the  Cheltenham  letter)  from  his 
memory.  Major  Palmer  is  not  the  accountant.  One  is  as- 
tonished that  a  man  who  had  had  £100,000  in  his  hands,  and 
laid  it  out  aa  he  pretends  in  the  public  service,  has  not  a 
scrap  of  paper  to  soow  for  it.  JTo  ordinary  or  extraordinary 
account  is  given  of  it.  Well,  what  is  to  be  done  in  such  cir- 
cumstances ?  He  sends  for  &  person,  whose  name  you  have 
heard  and  will  often  hear  of,  the  faithful  Cantoo  Baboo.  Thia 
man  comea  to  Mr.  Larkine,  and  he  reads  to  him  (he  so  good 
as  to  remark  the  words)  from  a  Bengal  paper  the  account  of 
the  detached  bribes.  Tour  lordships  will  observe,  that  I 
have  stated  tke  receipt  of  a  number  of  detached  bribes ;  and 
a  bribe  in  one  great  body, — One,  tfie  great  eorpa  d'arm^e ; 
the  other,  flying  Bcouting  bodies,  which  were  only  to  be  col- 
lected together  by  a  skilful  man  who  knew  how  to  manage 
them,  and  regulate  the  motions  of  those  wild  and  disorderly 
troops.  "When  No.  2  was  to  be  explained,  Cantoo  Baboo 
failed  him ;  he  was  not  worth  a  farthing  as  to  any  transaction 
that  happened  when  Mr.  Hastings  was  in  the  upper  pro- 
vinces ;  where,  though  he  was  his  faithful  and  constant  at- 
tendant through  the  whole,  yet  he  could  give  no  account  of 
it.  Mr.  Hastings's  moonahee  then  reads  three  lines  from  a 
paper  to  Mr.  Larkins.  Now,  it  ia  no  way  even  insinuated 
that  both  the  Bengal  and  Persian  papers  did  not  contain  the 
account  of  other  immense  sums ;  and  indeed,  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  only  three  tines  being  read  from  the  Persian 
paper,  your  lordB&ipa  will  be  able  in  your  own  minds  to  form 
some  judgment  upon  this  business. 

I  shall  now  proceed  with  his  letter  of  explanation.  "The 
partieulara,"  he  goes  on  to  say,  "of  the  paper  No.  1  were 
read  to  me  from  a  Bengal  paper  by  Mr.  Hastings's  banyan, 
Caatoo  Baboo :  and,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  the  three  first  liaeG 
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<if  that  No.  2  were  read  over  to  me  fKim  a  Peraian  paper  h 
his  moonehee.  The  translatioii  of  these  particulars,  maje  bj 
me,  was,  as  I  verily  believe,  the  first  complete  memoranduin 
that  he  ever  possessed  of  them  in  the  English  language ;  and 
I  am  confident  that  if  I  had  not  suggested  to  hiin  the  n^ 
cessi^  of  his  taking  this  precaution,  he  nould  at  this  moment 
have  been  unable  to  have  afforded  anj  such  information  con- 
coming  them," 

Now,  my  lords,  if  he  had  not  got,  on  the  intimation  of  Mr. 
Larkins,  some  scraps  of  paper,  your  lordahipa  might  have,  at 
this  day,  wanted  that  valuable  information  which  Mr.  Lar- 
Hub  has  laid  before  you.  These,  however,  contain,  Mr.  Lar- 
kins  Bays,  "the  first  complete" — what? — account,  do  yon 
imagine?  no;  "the  first  complete  meTnoraniium."  Tou  would 
imagine  that  he  ^ould  himself,  for  hia  own  use,  bare  notcbtni 
down  somewhere  or  other,  in  short-hand,  in  Persian  charsfr 
ters,  short  without  vowels,  or  in  some  other  way,  memora*- 
dumt :  but  he  had  not  himself  even  a  memorandum  of  thia 
business ;  and,  consequently,  when  he  was  at  Cheltenham, 
and  even  here  at  your  bar,  he  could  never  have  bad  any  ac- 
count of  a  sum  of  £100,000  but  by  this  account  of  Mr.  \ai- 
kins,  taken  as  people  read  them  from  detached  pieces  of 

One  would  have  espected  that  Mr.  Larkina,  being  warned 
that  day,  and  cautioned  by  the  strange  memory  of  Mr.  Hast- 
ings, and  the  dangerous  situation,  therefore,  in  which  he  him- 
self  stood,  would  at  least  have  been  very  guarded  and  can- 
tiona.  Hear  what  he  neit  eaya  upon  thia  subject :  "  Ai 
neither  of  the  other  suma  passed  through  his  hands,  these 
(meaning  the  scraps)  contained  no  such  specification,  and 
consequently  could  not  enable  him  to  afl'ord  the  information 
with  which  he  has  requested  me  to  furnish  you :  and  it  ia 
more  than  probable,  that  if  the  affidavits  which  I  took  on  the 
16th  of  December,  1782,  had  not  espoaed  my  character  V> 
the  suspicion  of  my  being  capable  of  committmg  one  of  the 
basest  trespasses  upon  the  confidence  of  mankind,  I  should 
at  this  distance  of  time  have  been  equally  unable  to  have 
complied  with  this  request:  but,  after  I  became  acquainted 
with  the  insinuation  suggested  in  the  eleventh  report  of  tho 
select  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  I  thought  it  but 
too  probable  that,  unless  I  was  possessed  of  the  c  '  '    ' 
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memorandum  whict  I  hadmadeof  these  transBctiaiiH,I'might 
not  at  some  diatont  period  be  able  to  prove  that  I  had  not 
deBcended  to  commit  so  base  an  action.  I  have,  therefoire, 
always  most  carefully  preserved  every  paper  which  I  pos- 
aesBed  regarding  these  transactions." 

You  see  that  Mr.  Hastings  had  uo  .memorandumB  of  his 
accounts ;  you  see  that,  after  Mr.  Larkiua  Lad  made  liis 
memoranduma  of  them,  he  had  no  design  of  guarding  or 
keeping  them ;  and  you.  will  commend  those  wicked  and 
malicious  committees,  who,  by  their  reports,  have  told  an  ac- 
countant-general and  first  public  officer  of  revenue  that,  in 
order  to  guard  hia  character  irom  their  suspicions,  it  was 
necessary  that  he  should  keep  some  paper  or  other  of  an  ac- 
count, "We  have  heard  of  the  base,  wicked,  and  mercenary 
license  that  has  beea  used  by  these  gentlemen  of  India 
towards  the  House  of  Commons ;  a  license  to  libel  and  tra- 
duce the  diligence  of  the  House  of  Commons,  the  purity  of 
their  motives,  and  the  fidelity  of  their  actions,  by  which  the 
very  means  of  informing  the  people  are  attemptea  to  be  used 
for  the  purpose  of  leaving  them  in  darkness  and  delusion. 
But,  my  lords,  when  the  accountant-general  declares  that 
if  the  House  of  Commons  had  not  eipressed,  as  they  ought 
to  expreaa,  much  diffidence  and  distrust  respecting  these 
transactions,  and  even  suspected  him  of  perjury,  this  very 
day  that  man  would  not  have  produced  a  scrap  of  those 
papers  to  you,  but  might  have  turned  them  to  the  oasest  and 
most  infamous  of  uses : — if,  I  say,  we  have  saved  these  valu- 
able fragments  by  suspecting  his  integrity,  your  lordahipa 
will  see  suspicion  is  of  some  use ;  and  I  hope  the  world  will 
learn  that  punishment  will  be  of  use  too,  in  preventing  such 
transactions. 

Tour  lordships  have  seen  that  no  two  persons  know  any- 
thing of  these  transactions :  you  see  that  even  memoran- 
dums of  transactions  of  very  great  moment,  some  of  which 
had  passed  ia  the  year  1779,  were  not  even  so  much  aa  put 
in  the  shapo  of  complete  memoranda  until  May,  1782 ;  you 
Bee  that  Mr.  Hastings  never  kept  them :  and  there  is  no 
reason  to  imagine  that  a  black  banyan  and  a  Persian  moon* 
ehee  would  have  been  careful  of  what  Mr.  Hastinga  himself, 
vho  did  not  seem  to  stimulate  his  accountants  to  a  vast  deal 
of  exactness  and  a  vast  deal  of  fidelity,  was  negligent,     Tou 
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BOS  tliat  Mr.  L&rkiiis,  our  last,  our  only  hope,  if  he  had  nut 
been  suspected  by  the  House  of  Commons,  probably  wuuU 
never  have  kept  these  pupera ;  and  that  you  could  not  havB 
hfld  this  valuable  cargo,  sucb  as  it  is,  if  it  had  not  been  for 
the  oircumstance  Mr.  Larkina  thinks  proper  to  mention. 

From  the  specimeo  which  we  have  given  of  Mr.  Hastings'! 
mode  of  accounta,  of  its  vouchers,  checks,  and  eouIlte^ 
checks,  your  lordships  will  have  observed  that  the  mode 
itself  is  past  describuig ;  and  that  the  checks  and  co1mEe^ 
checks,  instead  of  being  put  upon  one  another  to  prevett 
abuse,  are  put  upon  each  other  to  prevent  discovery  and  to 
fortify  abuse.  When  you  hear  that  one  man  has  an  account 
of  receipt,  another  of  expenditure,  another  of  control,  yon 
say  that  office  ie  well  constituted :  but  here  is  an  office  con- 
stituted by  different  persona,  without  the  smallest  cooneiioa 
with  each  other;  for  the  only  purpose  which  they  have  etff 
answered  is  the  purpose  of  base  concealment. 

We  shall  now  proceed  a  little  further  with  Mr.  LarbM. 
The  first  of  the  papers  from  which  he  took  the  meroorandi 
was  a  paper  of  Cantoo  Baboo ;  it  contained  detached  pay 
inents,  amounting  in  the  whole,  with  the  cabooleat  or  agrefr 
ment,  to  about  dE95,000  sterling;,  and  of  which  it  appears  thit 
there  was  received  by  Mr.  Crofts  £56,000,  and  no  more, 

Now,  will  your  lordships  be  so  good  as  to  let  it  rest  in 
your  memory  what  sort  of  an  exchequer  this  is,  even  wWi 
regard  to  its  receipts.  As  your  lordships  have  seen  tie 
economy  and  constitution  of  this  office,  so  now  see  the  » 
ceipt.  It  appears  that  in  the  month  of  May,  1782,  out  of  tl* 
sums  beginning  to  be  received  in  the  month  of  Shamar,  tilt 
is,  in  July,  1779,  there  was  during  that  interval  £40,0(X)  out 
of  £95,000  sunk  somewhere,  in  some  of  the  turnings  ov« 
upon  the  gridiron,  through  some  of  those  agents  and  pandBs 
of  corruption  which  Mr.  Hastings  uses.  Here  ia  the  vulm^ 
revenue  of  the  Company,  which  is  to  supply  them  i«  Aff 
ei^g«Tune»,  v;hich  it  to  eomefrom  sources  which  otherwiitanetit 
would  have  yielded  if;  which,  though  small  in  proportion (• 
the  other  revenue,  yet  is  a  diamond,  something  that  by  i* 
vaJue  makes  amends  for  its  want  of  bulk;  falling  short bT' 
£40,000  out  of  96,000.  Here  is  a  system  made  for  fiand, 
and  produdug  all  the  eifects  of  it. 

Upon  the  uee  of  this  account,  the  agreement  was  to  Tul^' 
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to  Mr.  HaatingB,  aome  way  or  othev,  to  be  paid  to  Mr.  Crofts, 
95,000,  and  there  was  a  deficiency  of  £40,000.  'Would  anj 
maD,  even  with  no  more  sense  than  Mr.  Haatinge,  who  wants 
all  the  fiuiultiea  of  the  human  mind,  who  hna  neither  memo- 
ry nor  judgment, — any  man  who  was  that  poor,  half-idiot 
creature  that  Mr.  Hastings  pvetenda  to  be,  engage  in  a  deal- 
ing that  was  to  extort  from  some  one  or  other  an  agree- 
ment to  pay  £95,000,  which  was  not  to  produce  more  than 
£S5,000  P  What,  then,  ia  become  of  it  £  la  it  in  the  hands 
of  Mr.  Hastings's  wicked  bribe-brokers,  op  in  his  own  handa  ? 
ia  it  in  arrear  ?  do  you  know  anything  about  it  ?  whom  are 
you  to  apply  to  for  information  ?  why,  to  G-.  &.  S.,  G.  &.  S. 
I  find  to  be,  what  indeed  I  auspected  him  to  be,  a  peraon 
that  I  have  mentioned  frequently  to  your  lordahips,  and  that 
you  will  often  hear  of^  commonly  called  Gunga  Govin  Sing, 
in  a  short  word,  the  wickedest  of  the  whole  race  of  banyans  : 
the  coiiaolidated  wickedneaa  of  the  whole  body  ia  to  be  found 
in  this  man. 

Of  the  deficiency  which  appears  in  this  agreement  with 
somebody  or  other  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Haatinga  through 
Gunga  GoTin  Sing,  you  will  eipect  to  hear  some  explana- 
tion. Of  the  first  aum  which  is  said  to  have  been  paid 
through  Gunga  Govin  Sing,  amounting  on  the  cabooleat  to 
four  lacks,  and  of  which  no  more  than  two  lacks  waa  actually 
received, — that  is  to  say,  half  of  it  was  sunk, — we  have  this 
memorandum  only,  "  Although  Mr.  Hastings  was  extremely 
dissatiafied  with  the  eicuses  Gvmga  Govin  Sing  aaaigned  for 
not  paying  Mr.  Crofts  the  sums  stated  by  the  paper  No.  1 
to  be  in  his  charge,  he  never  could  obtain  from  him  any  fur- 
ther payments  on  thia  account."  Mr.  Hastings  is  exceed- 
ingly dissatisfied  with  thoae  excuses,  and  this  is  the  whole 
account  of  the  transaction.  This  ia  the  only  thing  said  of 
Gunga  Govin  Sing  111  the  account ;  he  neither  atatea  how 
he  came  to  he  employed,  or  for  what  he  was  employed. 
It  appears  however  from  the  tnunaaction,  aa  far  as  we  can 
make  our  way  through  thia  darkness,  that  he  bad  actually 
received  £10,000  of  the  money,  which  he  did  not  account 
for,  and  that  he  pretended  that  there  waa  an  arrear  of  the 
"rest.  So  here  Mr.  Hastings'a  bribe-agent  admita  that  he 
had  received  £10,000,  but  he  will  not  account  for  it ;  he 
Baya,  There  ia  an  airear  of  another  £10,000 ; — and  thus  it 
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to  be  ahntfi  mrvded  tiinaeli.  F<v,  in  eaDing  upon 
(kmpaBjr'*  jnatioe  to  gire  him  some  moner  for  espeiuea 
with  wbidi  be  never  charged  them,  he  desirea  them  to  as- 
■ign  him  the  money  npon  some  person  of  the  country.  So 
bm  jtlr.  Hutinga  recommeDiU  G-imga  Govin  Sing  not  only 
to  trust,  confidence,  and  employment,  which  be  does  very 
fully,  but  to  a  reward  taken  oat  of  the  substance  of  other 
people.  This  is  what  Mr.  Hastings  has  done  with  Gunga 
Govin  Bing;  and  if  such  are  the  eSecte  of  his  anger,  what 
murt  be  the  effect  of  his  pleasure  and  satisfaction  ?  Now  1 
■ay  that  Mr.  Hastinee,  wuo,  in  iact,  saw  this  man  amongst 
the  very  last  with  whom  he  had  any  communication  in  India, 
could  not  have  bo  reeoramended  him  after  this  known  fraud, 
in  one  busineBB  only,  of  £20,000 ;  he  could  not  so  have  sup- 
ported him;  he  could  not  ho  hare  caressed  him;  he  could 
not  so  have  employed  bj:n  ;  he  could  not  have  done  all  this, 
unions  he  bad  paid  to  Mr.  Hastings  privately  that  sum  of 
money,  which  never  was  brought  into  any  even  of  these 
iiiisenible  accounts ;  without  some  payment  or  other,  with 
which  Mr,  Hasttngs  was  and  ought  to  be  eatisfled,  or  unlesx 
Uuuga  Oovin  Sing  had  some  dishonourable  secret  to  tell  of 
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l.'m,  wliich  Lb  did  not  dare  to  provoke  him  to  give  a  just  ac- 
count of;  or  lastly,  unless  the  original  agreement  was,  that 
half  or  a  third  of  the  bribe  should  go  to  Gunga  Govin  Sing. 

Such  is  this  patriotic  scheme  of  bribery,  this  public- 
spirited  corruption,  which  Mr.  Hastings  has  iHTentea  upon 
tiiis  occasion,  and  by  which  he  thinks  out  of  the  vices  of 
mankind  to  draw  a  better  revenue  than  out  of  ajiy  legal 
source  whatever ;  and,  therefore,  he  has  resolved  to  become 
the  most  corrupt  of  all  governors- general,  in  order  to  be 
the  moat  useful  servant  to  the  finances  of  tlie  Company. 

So  much  aa  to  the  first  article  of  Dinagepore  pesncush, 
AJl  you  have  is  that  G.  G.  S,  is  Gunga  Govin  Smg :  that 
he  baa  cheated  the  public  of  half  of  it ;  that  Mr.  Hastinga 
was  angry  with  him ;  and  yet  went  away  from  Bengal  re- 
warding, praising,  and  caressing  him.  Are  these  things  to 
pass  aa  matters  of  course  ?  They  cannot  bo  pass  mth  your 
lordships'  sagacity;  I  will  venture  to  say  that  no  court,  even 
of  jiie-poildre,  could  help  finding  him  guilty  upon  such  a  mat- 
ter, if  such  a  court  had  to  inquire  into  it. 

The  neit  article  is  Fatna.  Here,  too,  he  was  to  receive 
£40,000  ;  but  from  whom,  this  deponent  aaith  not :  at  this 
circumstance,  Mr.  Larlsins,  who  is  a  famous  deponent,  never 
hints  once.  Tou  may  look  through  his  whole  letter,  which 
is  a  pretty  long  one,  and  which  I  will  save  your  lordships 
the  trouble  of  hearing  road  at  length  now,  because  you  will 
have  it  before  you  when  you  coma  to  the  Patna  business ; 
and  you  will  only  find,  that  somebodv  had  engaged  to  pay 
him  £40,000,  and  that  but  half  of  tliis  sum  was  received. 
Tou  want  an  explanation  of  this.  You  have  seen  the  kind 
of  explanation  given  in  the  former  case,  a  conjectural  expla- 
nation of  G.  G.  S.  But  when  you  come  to  the  present  case, 
who  the  person  paying  was,  why  the  money  was  not  paid, 
what  the  cause  of  failure  was,  you  are  nut  told;  you  only 
learn  that  there  was  that  sum  deficient ;  and  Mr.  Larkins, 
who  is  our  last  resort  and  final  hope  of  elucidation  in  this 
transaction,  throws  not  the  smallest  glimpse  of  light  upon  it- 

We,  of  tho  House  of  Commons,  have  been  reduced  to 
form  the  best  legitimate  conjectures  we  could  upon  this  busi- 
ness, and  those  conjectures  have  led  us  to  further  evidence, 
which  ■wiU  enable  us  to  fix  one  of  the  most  scandalous  and 
most  mischievous  bribes,  in  all  the  circumstanues  of  it,  upon 
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Mr.  Hastings,  that  was  ever  known.  If  he  extorted  £40,000 
under  pretence  of  the  Company's  Berrice,  here  is  again 
another  fkilure  of  half  the  money.  Oh,  my  lords  jon  irill 
lind  that  e»eu  the  remaining  part  waa  purchased  with  tbe 
loss  of  one  of  the  heat  rerenues  in  India,  and  with  the  griev- 
ous diatresa  of  a  country  that  deserved  well  your  protwtion, 
instead  of  being  robbed  to  give  £20,000  to  the  Company, 
and  another  £20,000  t«  some  robber  or  other,  blaek  or 
white.  When  I  say  given  to  some  other  robber,  black  m 
white,  I  do  not  suppose  that  either  generosity,  friendship,  or 
ereu  communion,  can  exist  in  that  country  between  white 
men  and  black  ;  no,  their  colours  are  not  more  adverse  than 
their  characters  and  tempers.  There  is  not  that  idem  velle  el 
idem  nolle ;  there  are  none  of  those  habits  of  life,  nothing 
that  can  bind  men  together  even  in  the  most  ordinary  soci- 
ety :  the  mutual  means  of  such  an  union  do  not  enat  be- 
tween them.  It  is  a  money-dealing,  and  a  money-dealing 
only,  which  can  exist  between  them ;  and  when  you  heat 
that  a  black  man  is  fevonred,  and  that  £20,000  is  pretended 
to  be  left  iu  hia  hands,  do  not  heliere  it;  indeed,  yon  canned 
believe  it ;  for  we  will  bring  evidence  to  show  that  there  ii 
no  friendship  between  these  people :  and  that  when  blael 
men  give  money  to  a  white  man,  it  is  a  bribe:  and  that 
when  money  is  given  to  a  black  man,  he  is  only  a  sharer 
with  the  white  man  in  their  infamous  profits.  We  find,  how- 
ever, somebody  anonymous,  with  £20,000  left  in  his  hands  i 
and  when  we  come  to  discover  who  the  man  is,  and  the  find 
balance  which  appears  against  him  in  his  account  with  the 
Company,  we  find  that  for  this  £20,000  which  was  received 
for  the  Comply  they  paid  such  a  compound  interest  as  was 
never  before  paid  for  money  advanced ;  the  most  riolently 
griping  usurer,  in  dealing  with  the  most  extravagant  heiCi 
never  made  such  a  bai^in  as  Mr.  Hastings  haa  made  for  tlie 
Company  by  this  bribe.  Therefore  it  could  he  nothing  bat 
fraud  that  could  have  got  him  to  have  undertaken  such* 
revenue.  This  evidently  shows  the  whole  to  be  a  pretence 
to  cover  fraud,  and  not  a  weak  attempt  to  raise  a  revenue! 
and  that  Mr.  Hastings  was  not  that  idiot  he  represents  him- 
aelf  to  be,  a  man  forgetting  all  his  offices,  all  hia  duties,  aQ 
hia  own  aflairs,  and  all  the  public  aflairs.  He  does  not,  hoW' 
em,  foroet  how  to  make  a  bai^ain  to  get  money ;  but  wbeO 
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the  money  is  to  bo  recovered  for  the  Company  (aa  he  mvb), 
Le  lorgeta  to  recover  it ;  bo  that  the  accuracy  with  whieb  lie 
begins  a  bribe,  aaribut  inifiit  iiKuriosoJine,  and  the  careleas- 
nesH  with  which  he  ends  it,  are  things  that  characterize  not 
weakneaa  and  stupidity,  hut  fraud. 

The  next  article  we  proceed  to  is  ^uddea.  Hero  we 
have  more  light :  but  does  Mr.  Larldna  anywhere  tell  you 
anj-tliing  about  Nuddea  P  No ;  it  appears  aa  if  the  account 
ha!d  been  paid  up ;  and  that  the  cabooleat  and  the  payments  ' 
answer  and  tally  with  each  other:  yet,  when  we  come  to 
produce  the  evidence  upon  these  pajta,  you  will  aee  moat 
abundant  reason  to  be  assured  that  there  ia  much  more  con- 
cealed than  is  given  in  this  account :  that  it  is  an  account 
current,  and  not  an  account  cltsed  ;  and  that  the  agreement 
was  for  some  other  and  greater  sum  than  appears.  It  might 
be  expected  that  the  Company  would  inquire  of  Mr.  Hastings 
and  ask.  From  whom  did  he  get  it, — who  has  received  it, — 
who  is  to  answer  for  it  ?  But  he  knew  that  they  were  not 
likely  to  make  any  inquiry  at  all,  they  are  not  that  kind  of 
people.  You  would  imagine  that  a  mercantOe  body  would 
nave  some  of  the  mercantile  escellenciea,  and  even  you 
would  allow  them  perhaps  aome  of  the  mercantile  faults. 
But  they  have,  like  Jlr.  Hastings,  foi^otten  totally  the  mer- 
cantile character  j  and,  accordingly,  neither  accuracy  nor 
fidehty  of  account  do  they  ever  require  of  Mr.  Hastings. 
They  have  too  much  confidence  in  him  ;  and  he  accordingly 
acta  like  a  man  in  whom  such  confidence,  without  reason, 
is  reposed. 

Tour  lordships  may  perhaps  aupposo  that  the  payment  of 
this  money  was  an  act  of  frietidBhip  and  generosity  iu  the 
people  of  the  country  ?  No  ;  we  have  found  out  and  shall 
prove  fiwm  whom  he  got  it ;  at  least  we  shall  produce  such 
a  conjecture  upon  it  as  your  lordships  will  thmt  ua  bound 
to  do,  when  we  have  Buch  an  account  before  ua.  Here  on 
the  face  of  the  account  there  is  no  deficiency  ;  but  when  we 
look  into  it,  we  find,  skulking  in  a  comer,  a  person  called 
Nunduloll,  from  whom  there  is  received  58,000  rupees.  Tou 
«-ili  find  that  he,  who  appeara  to  have  paid  up  tnis  money, 
and  which  Mr.  Hastings  spent  as  he  pleased  in  his  journey 
to  Benares,  and  who  consequently  must  have  had  some  troBt 
reposed  in  him,  was  the  wickedest  of  men  neit  to  those  I 
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slwajB  giTing  tbe  Erst  rank  to  C 
Tin  Sing,  vriMiu  inlrr  pares,  tbe  second  to  Debi  S 
third  to  Cmntoo  Bsboo  \  ibis  man  is  tit  to  be  one  oi 
per  with  them.  'hit.  l^rkina,  when  he  comes  to  explain  tbii 
■itide.  Bays,  "  I  believe  it  ia  for  a  part  of  the  Dmagepoe 
pesbcoBh,  which  would  reduce  the  balance  to  about  £5,000;" 
but  he  does  not  pretend  to  know  what  it  is  given  for;  lie 
give*  several  guesses  at  it ;  but,  he  saja,  "  A«  1  do  not  kiiov, 
I  shall  not  pretend  to  give  more  than  my  conjecture  uponit." 
He  ia  in  the  right,  because  we  shall  prove  KunduloU  never 
did  or  had  anything  to  do  with  the  Dinagepore  peshcosh. 
Theae  are  very  extraordinary  proceedings.  It  is  my  bnsi- 
neaa  simplj  to  state  them  to  your  lordships  now  (we  will 
give  them  m  afterwards  in  evidence),  and  I  will  leave  that 
evidence  to  be  confirmed  and  fortified  by  further  observations. 
One  of  the  objects  of  Mr.  Larkina'a  letter  is  to  ilinstmte 
tbe  bonds.  He  says,  "  The  two  first  stated  sums,"  namely, 
Dinagepore  and  Patna,  in  the  paper  marked  fso.  1, 1  suppose, 
for  he  seems  to  explain  it  to  be  such,  "  are  sums  for  a  part 
of  which  Mr.  Hastmga  took  two  bonds  ;  viz.  No.  1539,  dated 
1st  October,  17S0,  and  No.  1540,  dated  2nd  October,  1780, 
each  for  the  sum  of  current  rupees,  1,16,000,  or  sicca  rupee* 
one  lack.  The  remainder  of  that  amount  was  carried  to  t!i« 
credit  of  the  bead.  Four  per  cent.  Bemittance  Loan;  Mi. 
Hastings  having  taken  a  bond  for  it  (No.  89),  which  hu 
been  since  completely  liquidated,  conformable  to  the  law." 
But,  before  I  proceed  with  the  bonds,  I  will  beg  leave  lo 
recall  to  your  lordships'  recollection  that  Mr.  Larkius  statM 
iu  his  letter  that  these  sums  were  received  in  November. 
How  does  this  agree  with  another  state  of  the  transaction 
given  by  Mr.  Hastings,  viz.  that  the  time  of  his  taking 
the  bonds  was  the  Ist  and  2nd  of  October  ?  Mr.  Larkins, 
therefore,  who  has  thought  proper  to  say  that  the  money 
was  received  in  the  month  of  November,  has  here  given  u 
extraordinary  an  instance  either  of  fiTiudulent  accuracy  or 
shameful  official  inaccuracy  as  was  ever  perhaps  discovered. 
The  iirat  sums  are  asserted  to  be  paid  to  Mr.  Crofts  on  the 
18th  and  19th  of  Assen,  1187 ;  the  month  of  Aasen  corre- 
sponds with  the  month  of  September  and  part  of  October, 
and  not  with  November ;  and  it  is  tlie  more  estraordinary 
that  Mr.  Larkins  should  mistake  this,  beeauae  he  is  ' 
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office  wliich  requires  monthly  payments,  and,  consequently, 
g  at  m  nthly  exautnt'ss,  und  a  continual  trHnst'er  from  one 
n  nth  t  anotlier :  we  cannot  suppose  any  accountant  in 
England  an  be  more  accurately  acquainted  with  the  aucees- 
s  on  ot  months  than  Mr.  Larluns  must  have  been  with  the 
compa  at  e  state  of  Bengnl  and  English  months.  How  are 
eta  nt  for  this  gross  inaccuracy  ?  If  you  haye  a  poet, 
ji  y  u  ha  e  a  politician,  if  you  have  a  moralist  inaccurate, 
Tou  know  that  these  are  cases  which,  from  the  narrow 
hounds  of  our  weak  faculties,  do  not  perhaps  admit  of  aecu- 
racy.  But  what  is  an  inaccurate  accountant  good  for? 
"  Silly  man,  that  dost  not  Itnow  thy  own  silly  trade  ! "  was 
once  well  said ;  but  the  trade  here  is  not  silly.  Tou  do  not 
even  praise  an  accountant  for  being  accurate,  because  you 
have  thousands  of  them  ;  but  you  justly  blame  a  public  ac- 
countant who  is  guilty  of'a  grosa  inaccuracy.  But  what 
end  could  his  being  inaccurate  answer — why  not  name  Oc- 
tober as  well  aa  iNovember  ?  I  know  no  reason  for  it ;  but 
here  is  certainly  a  gross  mistake  ;  and,  from  the  nature  of  the 
thing,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  suppose  it  to  be  a  mere  mis- 
take. But,  take  it  that  it  is  a  mistake,  and  to  have  nothing 
of  fraud,  but  mere  carelessnesB, — this  in  a  man  valued  by 
Mr.  Hastings  for  being  very  punctilious  and  accurate  is  ex- 
traordinary. 

But,  to  return  to  the  bonds.  We  find  a  bond  taken  in  the 
month  of  Sawun,  118fi,  or  1779,  but  the  receipt  is  said  to  be 
in  Assen,  1780 :  that  is  to  say,  there  was  a  year  and  about 
three  months  between  the  collection  and  the  receipt ;  and, 
during  all  that  period  of  time,  an  enormous  sum  of  money 
had  lain  in  the  hands  of  Gunga  Govin  Sing,  to  be  employed 
when  Mr.  Hastings  should  think  fit.  He  employed  it,  he 
says,  for  the  Mahratta  expedition.  Now,  he  began  that  letter 
on  the  29th  of  November,  by  telling  you  that  the  bribe 
would  not  have  been  taken  from  Cheit  Sing,  if  it  had  not 
been  at  the  instigation  of  an  exigency,  which  it  seems  re- 

?uired  a  supply  of  money  to  be  procured  lawfiiliy  or  unlaw- 
ully.  But  m  tact  there  was  no  exigency  for  it  before  the 
Berar  army  came  upon  the  borders  of  the  country;  t!;at 
army  which  he  invited  by  his  careless  conduct  towards  the 
fiajah  of  Berar,  and  whose  hostility  he  was  obhged  to  buy 
on  by  a  sum  of  money :  and  yet  this  bribe  was  taken  from 
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Clieit  Slog  long  before  he  had  thia  occasion  for  it.  Tbe  fund 
I»y  in  Guiiga  Oovin  Sing's  hands;  and  be  aftenrards  applied 
to  tliat  purpose  a  part  of  this  fund,  which  he  must  haie  takea 
without  any  view  whatever  to  the  Company's  interest.  Tbii 
prptence  of  the  exigency  of  the  Companj'B  affairs  is  the  more 
extraordinary  because  the  first  receipt  of  theae  monies  w«s 
Bonie  time  in  the  year  1779  (t  have  not  got  the  exact  date 
of  the  agreement) :  and  it  was  but  a  year  before  that  tfae 
Company  was  so  far  from  being  in  distreaa  that  he  decbred 
he  should  have,  at  very  nearly  the  period  when  this  bribe  be- 
came payable,  a  very  large  sum  (I  do  not  recollect  the  pre- 
cise amount)  in  their  treasury.  I  cannot  certainly  t«Il  wnen 
tlie  cabooleat,  or  agreement,  was  made,  yet  I  shall  lay  open 
something  very  estraordinary  upon  that  subject,  and  will 
lead  you  step  by  step  to  the  bloody  scenes  of  Debi  Sing. 
"Whilst,  therefore,  Mr.  Hastings  was  carrying  on  theae  trana- 
ACtioDB,  he  was  carrying  them  on  without  any  reference  to 
the  pretended  object  to  which  he  afterwards  applied  them. 
It  was  an  old  premeditated  plan ;  and  the  money  to  be  re- 
ceived could  not  have  been  designed  for  an  exigency,  because 
it  was  to  be  paid  by  monthly  instalments.  The  case  is  tbe 
same  with  respect  to  tbe  other  cabooleats.  It  could  not  have 
been  any  momentary  exigence  which  he  had  to  provide  for 
by  these  sums  of  money ;  they  were  paid  regularlj',  period 
by  period,  as  a  constant  uniform  income  to  Mr.  Hastings. 

you  find,  then,  Mr.  Hastings  first  leaving  this  sum  of 
money  for  a  year  and  three  mouths  in  the  bands  of  OuDg* 
G-ovio  Sing ;  you  find  that  when  au  exigence  pressed  him, 
by  the  Mahrattas  suddenly  invading  Bengal,  and  he  wu 
obliged  to  refer  to  his  bribe-fund,  he  finds  that  fund  empty, 
and  that  in  supplying  money  for  this  exigence,  he  takes  a 
bond  for  two-thirds  of  his  own  money  and  one-third  of  the 
Company's.  For,  as  I  stated  before,  Mr.  larhina  proves  of 
one  of  these  accounts,  that  he  took  in  tbe  month  of  January 
for  this  bribe-money,  which,  according  to  the  principles  he 
lays  down,  was  the  Company's  money,  three  bonds  as  for 
money  adi'anced  from  bis  own  cash.  Now  thia  sum  of  three 
lacks,  instead  of  being  all  his  own,  as  it  should  appear  to  be 
in  the  month  of  January  when  he  took  the  bonds  ;  or  two- 
thirds  hia  own  and  one-third  the  Company's,  as  he  said  in 
hJB  letter  of  the  20th  of  Norember ;  turns  out  by  Mr.  Laik- 
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ina'a  account,  parflgraph  9,  wticii  I  wiah  to  mark  to  your 
lordBhips,  to  be  two-thirda  the  Company's  money  and  one- 
third  his  own :  and  yet  it  is  all  confounded  under  bonds,  as 
if  the  money  had  been  his  own.  What  can  you  say  to  this 
heroic  sharper  disguised  under  the  name  of  a  patriot,  when 
you  find  hioi  to  be  nothing  but  a  downright'  cheat,  first 
taking  money  under  the  Company's  name,  then  taking  their 
eecuritiea  to  him  for  their  own  money,  and  afterwards  enter- 
ing a  false  account  of  them ;  contradicting  that  by  another 
account ;  and  &od  knows  whether  the  third  be  true  or  false  ? 
These  are  not  thinga  that  I  am  to  make  out  by  any  coaelu- 
sion  of  mine  ;  here  they  are,  made  out  by  himaeK  acd  Mr 
Larkina,  and  comparing  them  with  his  letter  of  the  27th  you 
find  a  groaa  fraud  covered  by  a  direct  falsehood. 

We  haTe  now  done  witb  Mr.  Larkins's  account  of  ths 
bonds  i  and  are  come  to  the  other  species  of  Mr.  Haatings's 
frauds  (for  there  is  a  great  variety  in  them),  and  first  to 
Cheit  Sing's  bribe.  Mr,  Larkios  came  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  bond-money  through  Guuga  &oyin  Sing  and  through 
Cantoo  Baboo  -,  of  this  bribe  he  was  not  ia  the  secret  origin- 
ally, but  was  afterwards  made  a  confidant  in  it :  it  was  car- 
ried to  him  i  and  the  account  he  gives  of  it  I  will  state  to 
your  lordships.  "  The  fourth  sum  stated  in  Mr.  Hastings's 
account  was  the  produce  of  sundry  payments  made  to  me  by 
Sadamund,  Cheit  Sing'a  busey,  who  either  brought  or  aenC 
the  gold  mohurs  to  my  houae,  from  whence  tliey  were  taken 
by  me  to  Mr.  Crofts,  either  on  the  same  night  or  early  iu 
the  morning  after :  they  were  made  at  different  times,  and 
I  well  remember  that  the  same  people  never  came  twice. 
On  the  21at  June,  1780,  Mr.  Hastinga  sent  for  me,  and 
desired  that  I  would  take  charge  of  a  pr^ent  that  had  been 
offered  to  him  by  Cheit  Sing's  buiey,  under  the  plea  of 
atoning  for  the  opposition  which  he  had  made  towards  the 
payment  of  the  extra  subsidy  for  defraying  part  of  the  ei- 
penaes  of  the  war ;  but  really  in  the  hope  of  its  inducing 
Mr.  Hastinga  to  give  up  that  claim;  with  which  view  the 
present  first  had  been  offered.  Mr.  Hastinga  declared  that, 
although  he  would  not  take  this  for  his  own  use,  he  would 
apply  it  to  that  of  the  Company,  in  removing  Mr.  Francis's 
objectiona  to  the  want  of  a  fund  for  defraying  the  eitrft  ex- 
pensea  of  Colonel  Camac's  detachment.     On  my  return  to 
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the  olBce,  I  wrote  down  the  BubBtance  of  what  Mr.  HaBtin^ 
had  said  to  me,  and  rei^uested  Mr.  James  Miller,  raj  deputr, 
to  seal  it  up  with  his  own  seal,  and  write  upon  it  thai  lie 
had  then  done  bo  at  idj  request.  He  was  not  further  in- 
formed of  my  motive  for  this,  than  merely  that  it  contained 
the  substance  of  a  conversation  which  bad  passed  between 
me  and  another  gentleman,  whieh,  in  case  that  eoaversntion 
should  bereafWr  become  the  subject  of  inquiry,  I  wished  to 
be  able  to  adduce  the  memorandum  then  made  of  it,  in  co 
roboratioD  of  my  own  testimony ;  and  although  that  paper 
has  remained  unopened  to  this  hour,  and  DotwithstBn ding  that 
I  kept  DO  memorandum  whatever  of  the  substance  thereof, 
yet,  as  I  have  wrote  this  representation  under  the  moat 
scrupulous  adherence  to  what  I  conceived  to  be  truth,  should 
it  ever  become  ueceasaiy  to  refer  to  this  paper,  1  am  confident 
that  it  will  not  be  found  to  difler  materially  from  the  substance 
of  this  representation." 

I  forgot  to  mention,  that  besides  these  two  bonds  whifh 
Mr.  Hastings  declared  to  be  the  Company's,  and  one  bond 
his  own,  that  be  slipped  into  the  place  of  tlie  bond  of  his 
own  a  much  better;  namely,  a  bond  of  November,  which 
he  never  mentioned  to  the  Company  till  the  22Qd  of  May; 
and  this  bond  for  ctm^nt  rupees  one  lack,  74,000,  or  sicca  rn- 

S3es  1,50,000,  was  taken  for  the  payment  stated  in  the  paper 
b.  1  to  have  been  made  to  Mr.  Crofta  on  the  11th  Angm, 
1187,  which  corresponds  to  the  23rd  of  November,  1780.  This 
is  the  Nuddea  money,  and  this  is  all  that  you  know  of  it ;  you 
know  that  this  money,  for  which  he  had  taken  this  other  ootA 
from  the  Company,  was  not  his  own  neither,  but  bribes  taken 
from  the  other  provinces. 

I  am  ashamed  to  be  troublesome  to  your  lordships  in  thii 
dry  affair,  but  the  detection  of  fraud  requires  a  good  deal  of 
patience  and  assiduity,  and  we  cannot  wander  into  asj- 
thing  that  can  relieve  the  mind ;  if  it  was  in  my  power  to 
do  it,  I  would  do  it,  1  wish,  however,  to  call  your  lordshipB' 
attention  to  this  last  bribe,  before  I  quit  these  bonda.  Such 
is  the  confusion,  so  complicated,  so  intricate  are  these  bribe 
accounts,  that  there  is  always  sometbing  left  behind,  glean 
never  so  much  from  the  paragraphs  of  Mr.  Hnstrnga  and  Mr. 
Larbins.  I  could  not  bring  them  to  account,  says  Mr. 
^LorkiDS.     They  were  received  before  the  1st  and  2nd  ol 
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Ocbiber  Why  doca  not  the  running  trensury  account  givu 
&Q  accouj:t  of  them  ?  The  committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
moaa  examined  whether  the  mnning  treasury  account  had 
any  such  account  of  suras  deposited :  no  such  thing ;  they 
are  said  by  Mr.  Hastings  to  he  deposited  in  June ;  they 
were  not  deposited  in  October,  nor  any  account  of  them 
given  till  the  January  following.  "  These  bonds  (aays  he) 
I  could  not  enter  them  as  regular  raoney  to  be  entered  on 
the  Company's  account,  or  in  any  public  way,  until  I  had  had 
an  order  of  the  Governor- General  and  council."  But  why 
had  not  you  an  order  of  the  Governor- Gen  era!  and  council  ? 
Wo  are  not  calling  on  you,  Mr.  LarkinB,  for  an  account  of 
your  conduct :  we  are  calling  upon  Mr.  Hastings  for  an  ac- 
count of  bis  conduct,  and  which  be  refers  to  you  to  explain. 
Why  did  not  Mr.  Hastinga  order  you  to  carry  them  to  the 
public  account ;  "  because  (aays  he)  there  was  no  other 
way."  Every  one  who  knows  anything  of  a  treasury  or 
public  banking-place  knowa,  that  if  any  person  brings  mo- 
ney as  belonging  to  the  public,  that  the  public  accountant 
is  bound,  no  doubt,  to  receive  it,  and  enter  it  aa  such : 
"  but  (saya  he)  I  could  not  do  it  untU  the  account  could  be 
settled,  as  between  debtor  and  creditor :  I  did  not  do  it 
till  1  could  put  OD  one  side  durbar  chargea,  secret  service, 
to  such  an  amount ;  and  balance  that  again  with  bonda  to 
Mr.  Hastings  : "  that  ia,  he  could  not  make  an  entry  regu- 
larly in  the  Company's  books  until  Mr.  Hastings  had  enabled 
him  to  commit  one  of  the  groaaest  frauds  and  violations  of  a 
public  trust  that  ever  was  committed,  by  ordering  that 
money  of  the  Company's  to  be  conaidered  aa  his  own,  and  a 
bond  to  be  taken  as  a  security  for  it  &om  the  Company,  as  if 

But  to  proceed  with  this  deposit.  "Wliat  is  the  aubatancs 
of  Mr.  Larkina'a  esnlanation  of  it?  The  substance  of  this 
explanation  is,  that  liere  was  a  bribe  received  by  Mr.  Haat- 
ings  from  Cheit  Sing,  guarded  with  such  HCrupulous  secrecy, 
that  it  was  not  carried  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Crofta,  who  waa 
to  receive  it  finally,  but  to  the  house  of  MJr.  Larkins,  as  a 
less  suspected  place ;  and  that  it  was  conveyed  in  various 
auma,  no  two  people  ever  returning  twice  with  the  various 
paymenta  which  made  up  that  sum  of  £28,000  or  there- 
abouta.      !Now  do  you  want  an  instance  of  prevarication 
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and  trickerv  in  an  acoount  P  If  anr  person  should  inquin 
whether  £23,000  hud  been  paid  b;  Cheit  Sing  to  Mr.  Hwt 
fogs,  there  was  not  bd;  one  man  liviu",  or  any  person  coo- 
c«roed  in  the  transaction,  except  Mr.  Larkina,  «^o  recaved 
it,  that  could  give  an  account  of  how  much  he  receiTed,  or 
who  brought  it.  As  no  tvo  people  ore  ever  his  ccnfidants  in 
the  eame  trausaction  in  Mr,  HaatingB'a  accounts,  so  here  no 
two  people  are  permitted  to  have  any  share  whatever  in 
bringing  the  several  fragments  that  make  up  this  sum.  This 
bribe,  you  might  imagine,  would  have  been  entered  by  Mr. 
Larkina  to  aome  public  account,  at  least  to  the  fraudulent  ac- 
count of  Jlr.  Hastings.  No  such  thing ;  it  was  never  entered 
till  the  November  following.  It  was  not  entered  till  Mr, 
t'rancis  had  left  Calcutta.  All  these  corrupt  transactiona 
were  carried  on  privately  by  Mr.  Hastings  alone,  without  any 
signification  to  Bis  colleagues  of  his  carrying  on  this  patriotie 
traiEc,  as  he  called  it.  Your  lordships  will  also  consider 
both  the  person  who  employs  such  a  fiiudulent  accountant, 
and  his  ideas  of  his  duty  in  his  office.  These  are  matters 
for  your  lordahipa'  grave  determination ;  but  I  appeal  to  you, 
upon  the  face  of  these  accounts,  whether  you  ever  saw  any- 
thing so  gross ;  and  whether  any  man  could  be  daring  enougb 
to  attempt  to  impose  upon  the  credulity  of  the  weakest  of 
mankind,  much  more  to  impose  upon  such  a  court  as  this, 
such  accounts  as  these  arc. 

If  the  Company  had  a  mind  to  inquire  what  is  become  of 
all  the  debts  due  to  them,  and  where  is  the  cabooleat,  he 
refers  them  to  Gunga  Govin  Sing.  Give  us  (say  they)  an 
account  of  this  balance  that  remains  in  your  hands ;  I  imovi 
(says  he)  of  no  balance.  Why,  ia  not  there  a  cabooleat; 
where  is  it ;  what  are  the  date  and  circumstances  of  it  ? 
There  is  no  such  cabooleat  existing.  This  is  the  case  even 
where  you  have  the  name  of  the  person  through  whois 
hands  the  money  passed.  But  suppose  the  inquiry  went  to 
the  payments  of  the  Potnn  cabooleat ;  Here  (they  say)  we 
find  half  the  money  due;  out  of  £40,000  there  is  only 
£20,000  received ;  give  us  some  account  of  it.  Who  ia  to 
give  an  account  of  it  P  Here  there  is  no  mention  made  of 
the  name  of  the  person  who  bad  the  cabooleat :  whom  can 
they  call  upon  ?  Mr,  Hastings  does  not  remember ;  MJP. 
lafldna  does  not  tell ;  they  can  leaiu  nothing  about  it.     If 
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llie  direetora  had  ft  diapoBition,  and  were  lioneat  euoiigh  to 
the  proprietors  and  the  nation,  to  inquire  into  it,  there  is  not 
a  hint  given  by  either  of  those  persons,  who  received  the 
Nuddea,  who  received  the  Patna,  who  received  the  Dinage- 


n  what  court  can  a  suit  be  instituted,  and  against 
whom,  for  the  recovery  of  this  balance  of  £40,000  out  of 
£95,000  ?  I  wish  your  lordahipa  to  examine  strictly  this  ac- 
count, toeiamine  atrictly  every  part,  hoth  of  the  account  it- 
self and  Mr.  Larkina'a  explanation :  compare  them  together, 
and  divioe,  if  you  can,  what  remedy  the  Company  could  have 
for  their  loss.  Can  your  lordahipa  believe  that  this  can  be 
any  other  than  a  systematical,  deliberate  fraud,  grossly  con- 
ducted? I  will  not  allow  Mr.  Hastings  to  he  the  man  he 
represents  himself  to  he:  he  was  supposed  to  be  a  man  of 
parts ;  I  will  ouiy  suppose  him  to  be  a  man  of  mere  common 
sense.  Arc  these  the  accounts  we  should  expect  from  such 
a  man  ?  And  yet  he  and  Mr.  Larkins  are  to  he  magnified  to 
heaven  for  great  financiers ;  and  this  is  to  be  called  book- 
keeping. This  is  the  Bengal  account  saved  so  miraculously 
on  the  22nd  of  May. 

Next  comes  the  Persian  account.  Too  have  heard  of  a 
present,  to  which  it  refers.  It  has  been  already  stated,  but 
it  must  bo  a  good  deal  further  explained.  Mr.  Larkina  states 
that  this  account  was  taien  from  a  paper,  of  which  three 
lines,  and  only  three  lines,  were  read  to  him  by  a  Peraiau 
moonshee ;  and  it  is  not  pretended  that  this  was  the  whole 
of  it.  The  three  lines  read  are  aa  follows : — "  From  the  Na- 
bob (meaning  the  Kabob  of  Oude)  to  the  Governor- General, 
sii  lacks,  £^,000.      From  Huasein  Eeza  Ehau  and  Hyder  n 

Beg  Khan  to  ditto,  three  lacks,  £30,000 ;  and  ditto  to  Mrs. 
Hastings,  one  lack,  £10,000." 

Here,  1  say,  are  the  three  linea  that  were  read  by  a  Per-  I 

eiaa  moonshee.  Is  he  a  man  you  can  call  to  account  for 
these  particulars  ?  No ;  he  is  an  anonymous  rooonshee : 
hia  name  is  not  ao  much  aa  mentioned  by  Mr.  Larkina,  nor 
hinted  at  by  Mr.  Hastings ;  and  you  find  these  sums,  whicn 
Mr.  Hastings  mentions  aa  a  sum  in  gross  given  to  himself, 
are  not  so.     They  were  given  by  three  persona ;  one  pii  , 

lacks  was  given  by  the  Nabob  to  the  Governor;  another  o£ 
three  lacks  more  by  Hussein  Beza  ICbilii ;  and  a  third,  ona  I 
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lack,  by  both  of  them  clubbing,  as  a  present  to  Mra.  Jlaat- 
ingB.  This  is  the  first  discovery  that  appears  of  Mrs.  Haat- 
inga  having  been  concerned  in  receiving  presents  for  tba 
Governor- Gteneral  and  otfaera,  in  addition  to  Ounga  GEovin 
Sing,  Cantoo  Baboo,  and  Mr.  Crofta.  Now,  if  this  money 
was  not  received  for  the  Company,  la  it  proper  and  right  to 
take  it  from  Mis,  Hastings  F  la  there  honour  and  justice  in 
taking  from  a  lady  a  gratuitous  present  made  to  her?  Yet 
Mr.  Hastings  says  he  has  applied  it  all  to  the  Company"* 
service.  He  has  done  ill  in  suffering  it  to  be  received  tt 
all,  if  she  has  not  justly  and  properly  received  it.  "Whether 
in  fact  she  ever  received  this  money  at  all,  she  not  being 
upon  the  spot,  as  I  can  find,  at  the  time  (though,  to  be  sure, 
a  present  might  be  sent  her),  I  neither  affirm  nor  deny,  fiir- 
ther  than  that,  as  Mr.  Lorkins  saya,  there  was  a  sum  of 
£10,000  from  these  ministers  to  Mrs.  Hastings.  "Whether 
she  ever  received  any  other  money  than  this,  I  also  neither 
affirm  nor  deny.  But,  in  whatever  manner  Mra.  Hastings 
received  this  or  any  other  money,  I  must  aay,  in  this  grave 
place  in  which  I  stand,  that  a  the  wives  of  Governors- 
General,  the  wives  of  presidents  of  council,  the  wives  of  the 
principal  officers  of  the  India  Company,  through  all  the  vari- 
ous departments,  can  receive  presents,  there  is  an  end  of  the 
covenants,  there  is  an  end  of  the  act  of  parliament,  there  is 
an  end  to  every  power  of  restraint.  Let  a  man  be  but  mar- 
ried, and  if  his  wife  may  take  presents,  that  moment  the  acts 
of  parliament,  the  covenants,  and  all  the  rest  expire !  There 
is  something  too  in  the  manners  of  the  East  that  makes  thia 
a  much  more  dangerous  practice.  The  people  of  the  East, 
it  is  well  known,  have  their  zenana,  the  apartment  for  their 
wives,  as  a  sanctuary  which  nobody  can  enter — a  kind  of  holy 
of  holies — a  consecrated  place,  safe  from  the  rage  of  war,  sale 
from  the  fnry  of  tyranny.  The  rapacity  of  man  has  hereita 
hounds;  here  you  shall  come  and  no  farther.  But,  if  Eng- 
lish ladies  can  go  into  these  zenanas,  and  there  receive  pre- 
sents, the  natives  of  Hindostan  cannot  be  said  to  have  any- 
thing left  of  their  own.  Every  one  knows  that  in  the  wisest 
and  best  time  of  the  commonwealth  of  Home,  towards  the 
latter  end  of  it  (I  do  not  mean  the  best  time  for  morals,  but 
the  best  for  its  knowledge  how  to  correct  evil  govemmenli 
Bud  to  chouse  the  proper  means  for  it),  it  was  an  eatabliihed 
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rale  tha :  no  governor  of  a  proyince  ahould  take  bis  wife  along 
with  him  into  hia  province,  wives  not  being  subject  to  the 
lawH  in  the  same  manner  a,s  their  husbands :  and  though  I 
do  not  impute  to  any  one  any  criniinalily  Lere,  I  Bhould 
think  myself  guilty  of  a  Bcandalous  dereliction  of  my  duty,  if 
I  did  not  mention  the  fact  to  your  Jordehipa.  But  I  preaa  it 
no  further;  here  are  the  accounts,  delivered  in  by  Mr.  Lar- 
kins  at  Mr.  Haatinga'a  own  requisition. 

The  three  Jiuea  which  were  read  out  of  a  Persian  paper 
are  followed  by  a  long  account  of  the  severol  species  in  which 
this  present  was  received,  and  converted  by  exchange  into 
one  common  standard.  Now,  as  these  three  lines  of  paper, 
which  are  said  to  have  beei^  read  out  of  a  Persian  paper,  con- 
tain an  account  of  bribes  to  the  amount  of  £100,000,  and  aa 
it  is  not  even  insinuated  that  this  was  the  whole  of  the  paper, 
but  rather  the  contrary  indirectly  implied,  I  shall  leave  it  for 
your  lordships  in  your  serious  consideration  to  judge  what 
mines  of  bribery  that  paper  might  contain.  Por  why  did  not 
Mr.  Larkina  get  the  whole  of  tlmt  paper  read  and  translated  ? 
The  moment  any  man  stops  in  the  midst  of  an  account,  he  is 
stopping  in  the  midst  of  a  fraud. 

My  lords,  1  have  one  further  remark  to  make  upon  these 
accounts.  The  cabooleats,  or  agreements  for  the  payments 
of  these  bribes,  amount,  in  the  three  specified  provinces,  to 
£95,000.  Do  you  believe  that  these  provinces  were  thus 
particularly  favoured  ?  Do  you  think  that  they  were  chiMen 
aa  a  little  demesne  for  Mr.  Hastings  ?  That  they  were  the 
only  provinces  honoured  with  his  protection,  so  far  as  to  take 
bribes  from  them  p  Do  you  perceive  anything  in  their  local 
situation  that  should  distinguish  them  from  other  provinces 
of  Bengal  ?  What  is  the  reason  why  Dinagepore,  Patna, 
Nuddea  should  have  the  post  of  honour  assigned  them  P 
What  reason  can  be  given  for  not  taking  bribes  also  from 
Burdwan,  from  Biahanpore,  in  short,  from  all  the  sisty-eight 
collections  which  comprise  the  revenues  of  Bengal,  and  for 
selecting  ouiy  three  p  How  came  he,  I  say,  to  be  so  wicked 
a  servant,  that,  out  of  siity-eight  divisions,  be  chose  only 
three  to  supply  the  eiigencies  of  the  Company  p  He  did  not 
do  his  duty  in  making  this  distinction,  if  he  thought  that 
bribery  was  the  best  way  of  supplying  the  Company's  trea- 
Bury,  and  that  it  formed  the  most  useful  and  effectual  ift 
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•ourae  for  them ;  wkirh  be  has  dedued  orrr  aoA  otct  again 
Wu  it  right  to  lay  the  whale  vei^  of  tnibery,  estotint, 
KtA  oppresaioQ  opon  thoee  three  ptwitncM,  and'  neglect  tfas 
rert  f  N'o ;  jou  know,  aad  mtut  hnov,  that  be  who  csrttHti 
from  three  prorincea  will  eit<Mt  frotn  twent  j,  if  Aen  an 
twentj.  Tou  have  a  Btandard,  a  meaBore  cpf  ext«*tioB,  ud 
that  is  all ;  £T  pede  Hcrcviem :  gueas  from  tbenoe  wbat  «>■ 
extorted  from  all  Bengal-  Do  toq  belies  be  eoaU  be  n 
cruel  to  these  pronoc^s,  so  partial  to  the  rest,  as  to  dwp 
them  with  that  load,  witb  £95,000,  knowiDg  the  beaij  op 
preuion  tbej  were  ginldog  under,  and  leave  all  the  leat  un- 
touched ?  You  will  judge  of  what  ia  concealed  from  ys  fcy 
what  we  have  discorered  through  Tarious  meana,  tbat  bare 
occurred  in  consequence  both  of  the  guiltv  conscience  of  tht 
person  who  eoQfessea  the  fact  with  respc«t  to  theee  pro- 
rinces,  and  of  the  vigour,  perseverance,  and  Bagacttr  of  teoK 
who  haTe  forced  from  him  that  discovers.  It  is  not  there- 
fore for  me  to  sa.y  that  the  £100,000  and  £95,000  on]; 
were  taken.     Where  the  circumstaoces  entitle 


I  must  not  be  stopped,  but  at  the  boundary  where  humiii 
nature  has  filed  a  barrier. 

Tou  hare  now  before  you  the  true  reason  why  he  did  not 
choose  that  this  afiair  should  come  before  a  court  of  juatice. 
Bather  than  this  eipoaure  should  be  made,  be  to-day  would 
call  for  the  mountains  to  eorer  him :  he  would  prefw  an  in- 
quiry into  the  business  of  the  three  seab;  into  anji:hing  fo- 
reign to  the  subject  I  am  now  discussing,  in  order  to  keep 
you  from  the  discoTcry  of  that  gross  bribery,  that  sbamefiu 

Eculation,  that  abandoned  prostitution  and  corruption,  which 
has  practised  with  indemnity  and  impunity  to  this  da;, 
from  one  end  of  India  to  the  other. 

At  the  head  of  the  only  account  we  have  of  these  tranaac- 
tions  stands  Dinagepore  ;  and  it  now  only  remains  for  me  to 
make  some  obserrations  upon  Mr.  Hastings's  proceedings  in 
that  province.  Its  name,  then,  and  that  moiiey  was  taken 
from  it,  is  all  that  appears;  but  from  whom,  by  wbat  hands, 
by  what  meaus,  under  what  pretence  it  was  taken,  he  hu 
not  told  vou  ;  he  has  not  told  his  employers.  I  bebeve, 
however,  1  can  tell  from  whom  it  was  taken  :  and  I  believe 
it  will  appear  to  your  lordships  that  it  must  have  been  taken 
froQi  the  unhappy  Bajah  of  Dinagepore :  and  I  shaU  in  a  Teif 
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few  words  state  tlie  circumstances  attendiag  and  the  aervico 
performed  for  it;  from  these  you  wiil  be  able  to  form  ajust 
opinion  concerning  this  bribe, 

Dinagepore,  a  lai^e  province,  was  possessed  by  an  ancient 
family,  the  last  of  which,  about  the  year  1184  of  their  era, 
the  Eajah  Bijanaut,  had  no  legitimate  issue.  Wheo  he  was 
at  the  point  of  death,  he  wished  to  exclude  from  the  aucces- 
sion  to  the  zemindary  his  half  brother,  Cantoo  Naut,  with 
whom  he  had  lived  upon  ill  terms  for  many  years,  by  adopt- 
ing a  son.  Such  an  adoption,  wheo  a  person  has  a  half 
brother,  as  he  had,  in  my  poor  judgment,  is  not  countenanced 
by  the  Gentoo  laws.  But  tiunga  Govin  Sing,  who  was 
placed  by  the  office  he  held  at  the  head  of  the  registry, 
where  the  records  were  kept,  by  which  the  rules  of  succes- 
Bion  according  to  the  custom  of  the  country  are  ascertained, 
became  master  of  these  Gentoo  laws  ;  and  through  his  means 
Mr.  Hastings  decreed  in  favour  of  the  adoption.  We  find, 
that  immediately  after  this  decree  Gunga  Govin  Sing  re- 
ceived a  cahooleat  on  Dinagepore  for  the  sura  of  £  40,000,  of 
which  it  appears  that  he  has  actually  exacted  £30,000, 
though  he  baa  paid  to  Mr.  Hastings  only  £20,000.  "We  find, 
before  the  yoimg  Eajah  had  been  in  possession  a  year,  hia 
natural  guardians  and  relations,  on  one  pretence  or  another,  all 
turned  out  of  their  offices.  The  pesheush,  or  fised  annual 
rent  payable  to  the  CompaDy  for  hia  zemindary,  fell  into  ar- 
rear,  aa  might  naturally  be  expeeted,from  the  Eajah'a  inability 
to  pay  both  his  rent  and  this  exorbitant  bribe,  eitorted  from 
a  ruined  family.  Instantly,  under  pretext  of  this  arrearage, 
Gunga  Govin  Sing  and  the  fictitioua  committee  which  Mr. 
Hastings  had  raade  for  hia  wicked  purpoaes,  composed  of  Mr, 
Anderson,  Mr.  Shore,  and  Mr.  Crofta,  who  were  but  the 
toola,  aa  they  tell  ua  themselves,  of  Gunga  Govin  Sing,  gave 
that  monster  of  iniquity,  Debi  Sing,  the  government  of  this 
family.  They  put  this  noble  infant,  this  miserable  Eajah,  to- 
gether with  the  management  of  the  provinces  of  Dinagepore 
and  Eungpore,  into  his  wicked  and  abominable  hands  ;  where 
the  ravages  he  committed  excited  what  was  called  a  rebel- 
lion, that  forced  him  to  fly  from  the  country,  and  into  which 
I  do  not  wonder  he  should  be  desirous  that  a  political  and 
not  a  juridical  inquiry  should  be  made.  The  savage  harbari- 
tiei  which  were  there  perpetrated  I   have  already,  in  the 


a  at  ST  AAt,  biwi^ht  befixe  tUa  HtniTTf  aad  bJ 
:  md  It  vill  feaeeii,«b^  we  ome  to  dn  pn^ 
rhak  I  ksfc  i—erted  «m  the  e&ct  oUwr  ot  a  it- 
paoot  or  diMrieRd  iMapMtna ;  udsketherte 
ale  aanot  be  MtbatvitMled  bf  antbentic  icp«rt% 
■am  of  Mj  mmtWB:  »d  hatly,  wfaeAer  Ae 
*  were  takoi  to  £aa«dit  tbem  do  not  iofiniidr 
Ae  goih  «f  tbe  ugentow.  Hr.  Hanfiif^  wsnttd 
B  joifieM]  mqmij ;  ba  wmXed  to  put  Debi  ffiif 
but  ia  a  court  of  jo^dce.  A  eoiut  of  joitin, 
a  diieek  a^cctian  ia  brao^t  fivwaid,  asd  «  diittf 
proof  ^ipHed  to  it,  ia  an  eiam^t  m  wbidi  be  eaaaot  Hn  fbf 
a  iBCMDenl.  He  woald  aeek  refnge  ai^^ibere,  even  ia  (be 
iieij  Mowtuaiy  of  luB  aecusen,  latiiitT  tl«n  abide  a  trad  v31i 
him  in  a  court  of  jiutiee :  but  the  House  of  CommoDS  'U 
too  just  not  to  Becul  hint  to  this  tribunal,  vhoee  justice  thef 
cannot  doubt,  whose  patetration  be  cannot  elude,  and  wboM 
decision  will  justify  those  managers  irboae  characters  he  it- 
tempted  to  defame. 

But  this  ia  not  aH  We  find  that  afWr  the  cruel  sale  of 
this  infant,  who  was  properiy  and  directlj-  under  the  guardian- 
ship of  the  Companr  (tor  the  Company  acts  as  gieward  snd 
dewan  of  the  province,  whici  office  has  the  giiardianship  of 
niinorB),  after  be  had  been  robbed  of  £40,000  bj  the  haiid« 
of  GuDgs  Gorin  Sing,  and  afterwards,  under  pretenee  of  hi» 
being  in  debt  to  the  Companr,  delivered  into  the  hands  of 
that  monater,  Debi  Sing,  ilr.  Hastings,  bv  war  of  anlicija- 
tion  of  these  charges,  and  in  answer  to  them,  baa  thought 
proper  to  produce  the  certificate  from  this  unlortonate  boj, 
whieh  I  wdl  now  again  read  to  you : — 

"  I,  Badanaut,  zemindar  of  Piirgunnah  Harelev,  FenjmM, 
Ac.,  commonly  called  Dinagepore  : — As  it  has  been  learnt  bj 
me,  the  mutteaudies,  and  the  respectable  officers  of  nij  lem- 
indaiy,  that  the  ministers  of  England  are  di^pleaaed  with 
the  late  Goveraor,  Warren  Hastings,  Esq.,  upon  the  suipi- 
cion  that  he  oppressed  us,  took  money  from  ua  by  deceit  aad 
force,  and  ruined  the  country  j  therefore  we,  upon  the 
strength  of  ourreligion,  which  we  thinfcit  incumbent  on  and 
necessary  for  us  to  abide  by,  following  the  ndes  laid  down 
iu  givjne  evidence,  declare  the  particulars  of  the  acts  and 
deeds  of  Warren  Hastings,  Esq.,  tail  of  circunBpettiou  and 
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caution,  civility  and  justice,  superior  to  the  caution  of  the 
moat  learned  ;  and  by  representing  what  is  fact,  wipe  away 
the  doubts  that  have  possessed  the  minds  of  the  miniaters 
of  England;  That  Mr.  Hastinga  ia  possessed  of  fidelity  and 
confidence,  and  yielding  protection  to  ua  ;  that  he  is  clear  of 
the  contamination  of  mistrust  and  wrong,  and  his  mind  ib 
free  of  eovetouaneas  or  avarice.  During  the  time  of  his  ad- 
ministration no  one  saw  other  conduct  than  that  of  protection 
to  the  husbandmen  aad  justice ;  no  inhabitant  ever  experi- 
enced afflictions,  no  one  ever  felt  oppression  from  him  ;  our 
reputations  have  always  been  guarded  from  attacks  by  his 
prudence,  and  our  families  have  always  been  protected  by 
his  justice.  He  never  omitted  the  smallest  instance  of 
kindness  towards  iia,  but  healed  the  wounds  of  despair  with 
the  salve  of  consolation,  by  means  of  Lis  benevolent  and 
kind  behaviour,  never  perniitting  one  of  us  to  sink  in  the  pit 
of  deaponilence.  He  supported  every  one  by  his  goodness ; 
overset  the  designs  of  evil-minded  men  by  hia  authority ; 
tied  the  hands  of  oppression  with  the  strong  bandage  of 
justice,  and  by  these  means  expanded  the  pleasing  appear- 
ance of  happiness  and  joy  over  us ;  he  reestablished  justice 
and  impartiality.  We  were,  during  Lis  government,  in  the 
enjojinent  of  perfect  happiness  and  ease,  and  many  of  us  are 
thankful  and  satisfied.  As  Mr.  Hastings  was  well  acquainted 
with  our  manners  and  customs,  he  was  always  desirous,  in 
every  respect,  of  doing  whatever  would  preserve  our  religious 
rights,  and  guard  them  against  every  kind  of  accident  and 
injury  ;  and  at  all  times  protected  us.  Whatever  we  have 
experienced  from  him,  and  whatever  happened  from  him,  we 
have  written  without  deceit  or  exaggeration. " 

My  lords,  this  Badanaut,  zemmdar  of  the  purgunnah,  n 

who,  as  your  lordships  hear,  bears  evidence  upon  oath  to  all 
the  great  and  good  qualities  of  the  Governor,  and  particu- 
larly to  his  ahaqlute  freedom  from  covetousoess  ;  this  person,  " 
to  whom  Mr.  Hastings  appeals,  was,  as  the  committee  state, 
a  boy  between  five  and  six  years  old  at  the  time  when  he 
was  given  into  the  hands  of  Debi  Sing;  and  when  Mr. 
Hastings  left  Bengal,  which  was  in  1786,  was  between 
eleven  and  twelve  years  old !  This  is  the  sort  of  testimony 
that  Mr.  Hastings  produces,  to  prove  that  he  was  clear  from 
hU  sort  of  extortion,  oppression,  and  covetousness,  iu  thia                u 
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very  zemindory  of  Dinagepore.  This  boy,  who  ia  bo  obBeir- 
ant,  who  ia  ho  penetratiiig,  who  ia  ao  accurate  in  hia  know- 
ledge of  tliB  whole  government  of  Mr.  Hastings,  was,  I 
say,  wheu  he  left  hia  government,  at  the  utmoat,  but  eleven 
Tears  aud  a  half  old.  Now,  to  what  an  estremity  is  this  on- 
happy  man  at  your  bar  driven,  when  oppressed'  by  this  ae- 
cumiuative  load  of  corruption  chained  upon  him,  and  aeeiiig 
his  bribery,  hia  prevarication,  his  fraudulent  bonds  brought 
before  you,  he  gives  the  teatimony  of  this  child,  who  for  the 
greatest  part  of  his  time  lived  300  miles  from  the  seat  of 
Mr.  Hastrnga's  goveminent.  Consider  the  miserable  aituadnn 
of  this  poor  unfortunate  boy,  made  to  swear,  with  all  the 
solemnities  of  his  religion,  that  Mr.  Hastings  was  never 
guilty  in  bis  province  of  any  act  of  rapacity.  Snch  are  tte 
testimonies  wliich  are  there  called  rfiTn.nnii.mnim,  in  favour  of 
Mr.  Hastings,  with  which  all  India  is  said  to  sound.  Do  we 
attempt  to  conceal  them  from  your  lordships  ?  No,  wb 
bring  tbem  forth  to  show  you  the  wickedueas  of  the  nan, 
who,  after  he  has  robbed  innocence,  after  he  has  divided  the 
spoil  between  Qunga  Qovin  Sing  and  himself,  gets  the  party 
robbed  to  perjure  himself  for  his  sake,  if  sucn  a  creature  ij 
capable  of  being  guilty  of  perjury.  We  have  another  roisn- 
namma  sent  from  Nuddea,  by  a  peraon  nearly  under  the 
same  circumstancoa  with  Eiadanaut,  namely,  Maha  Eajah 
Dherflja  Scolbrftnd  Bahadre,  only  made  to  differ  in  some  ei- 
presaions  from  the  former,  that  it  might  not  appear  to  ori- 
ginate &om  the  same  hand.  These  miserable  rozannammu 
he  delivers  to  you  as  the  collected  voice  of  the  country,  to 
show  how  ill-founded  the  impresaiona  are  which  committees 
of  the  House  of  Coramona  (for  to  them  they  allude,  I  suppow) 
hftve  taken  concerning  this  man,  during  their  inquiries  into 
the  management  of  the  affairs  of  the  Company  in  India. 

Before  I  quit  tliia  aubject,  I  have  only  to  give  you  the 
opinion  of  Sir  Elijiih  Impey,  a  name  consecrated  to  reapeet 
for  ever  (your  lordships  know  him  in  this  House  as  well  as 
I  do),  respecting  these  petitions  aud  certificates  of  good  be- 
haviour : — 

"  T^Voa;  the  reasons  and  sentiments  that  they  contain,  Ac. 

[Thit  doewment  cannot  hejound."] 
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The  moment  an  Engliahman  appears,  aa  this  gentleman 
does  in  the  proTince  of  llinagepore,  to  collect  certificateB  for 
Mr.  Hastings,  it  is  a  command  for  them,  the  people,  to  eay 
what  he  pleases. 

And  here,  my  lords,  I  would  wish  to  say  Bometting  of  the 
miserable  situation  of  the  people  of  that  country  ;  but  it  is 
not  in  my  commission,  and  I  must  be  silent ;  and  shall  only 
request  your  lordships  to  observe  how  thia  crime  of  bribery 
grows  in  its  magnitude.  First,  the  bribe  is  taken,  through 
Gunga  Govin  Sing,  from  thia  infant,  for  his  suceesaion  to  the 
zemindary.  Nest  follows  the  removal  from  their  offices,  and 
consequent  ruin,  of  all  his  nearest  natural  relations.  Then 
the  delivery  of  the  provinoe  to  Debi  Sing,  upon  the  pretence 
of  the  arrears  due  to  the  Company,  with  all  the  subsequent 
horrors  committed  under  the  management  of  that  atrocious 
villain.  And  lastly,  the  gross  subornation  of  perjury  in 
raaiing  thia  wretched  minor,  under  twelve  years  of  age,  bear 
testimony,  upon  oatb,  to  the  good  qualities  of  Mr.  Hastings 
and  of  Ilia  government ;  this  minor,  I  say,  who  lived  300 
miles  from  the  seat  of  his  government,  and  who,  if  he  knew 
anything  at  all  of  his  own  aifairs,  inust  have  known  that  Mr. 
Hastings  was  the  cause  of  all  his  euflerings. 

My  lords,  I  have  now  gone  through  the  whole  of  what  I 
have  in  charge.  I  liave  laid  before  you  the  covensmts  by 
which  the  Company  have  thought  fit  to  e;uard  against  the 
avarice  and  rapacity  of  their  governors.  I  have  shown  that 
they  poaitively  forbid  the  taking  of  all  sorts  of  bribes  and 
presents  :  and  I  have  stated  the  means  adopted  by  them  for 
preventing  the  evasion  of  their  orders,  by  directing,  in;all 
money  transactions,  the  publicity  of  them.  I  have  further 
ahowTi,  that  in  order  to  remove  every  temptation  to  a  breaeb 
of  their  orders,  the  neit  step  was  the  framing  a  legal  fiction, 
by  which  presents  and  money,  under  whatever  pretence 
taken,  were  made  the  legal  property  of  the  Company,  in 
order  to  enal^le  them  to  recover  them  out  of  any  rapacious 
hands  that  might  violate  the  new  act  of  parliament.  I  have 
also  stated  this  act  of  parliament.  I  have  stat«d  Mr.  Hast- 
ings's sense  of  it.  I  have  stated  the  violation  of  it  by  hia 
taking  bribes  from  all  quarters.  I  have  stated  the  fraudulent 
bonds  by  which  he  claimed  a  security  for  money  as  his  own 
which  belonged  to  the  Company.    I  have  stated  the  s 
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of  frauds,  preraricationa,  concealments,  and  all  that  mj-Kl*iT 
of  iniquity,  whicli  I  waded  through  with  pain  to  avsel?, 
I  am  sure,  and  with  infinite  pain,  I  fear,  to  your  lord- 
ahipa.  1  have  shown  your  lordahipEi,  that  his  eTasions  of 
the  dear  words  of  his  covenant,  and  the  clear  words  of  ta 
act  of  parliament,  were  such  as  did  not  arise  from  an  errone- 
ous judgment,  but  from  a  corrupt  intention;  and,  I  beheve, 
Tou  will  find  that  hia  attempt  to  evade  the  law  aggravates 
infinitely  his  guilt  in  breaking  it.  In  all  this  I  ^ve  only 
opened  to  you  the  package  of  this  huainesa  ;  I  have  openM 
it  to  ventilate  it,  and  give  air  to  it:  I  have  opened  it  tliat 
a  quarantine  might  be  performed ;  that  the  aweet  sir  of 
heaven,  which  is  polluted  by  the  poison  it  contains,  might  be 
let  looge  upon  it,  and  that  it  may  be  aired  and  ventilated  be- 
fore your  lordships  touch  it.  Those  who  follow  me  will 
endeavour  to  explain  to  your  lordships  what  Mr.  Hastings 
haa  endeavoureci  to  involve  in  mystery,  by  bringing  proof 
after  proof  that  every  bribe  that  was  hero  concealed  was 
taken  with  corrupt  purposes,  and  followed  with  the  most  per- 
nicious consequences.  These  are  things  which  will  be  brouglit 
to  you  in  proof.  I  have  only  regarded  the  syBtem  of  bribery: 
I  have  endeavoured  to  show  that  it  is  a  aystem  of  my»t«y 
and  concealment;  and,  consequently,  a  system  of  fi-aud. 

Tou  now  see  some  of  the  means  by  which  fortunes  have 
been  made  by  certain  persona  in  India;  you  see  the  conle- 
deraciea  they  have  formed  with  one  another  for  their  mutual 
concealment  and  mutual  support ;  you  will  see  how  they  re- 
ply to  their  own  deceitful  inquiries  by  fraudulent  answers; 
you  will  Bee  that  Cheltenham  calls  upon  Calcutta,  as  one 
deep  calls  upon  another ;  and  that  the  call  which  is  made 
for  explanation  is  answered  iu  mystery  :  in  short,  you  will 
eee  the  very  constitution  of  their  minds  here  developed. 

And  now,  my  lords,  in  what  a  situation  are  we  all  placed  ? 
This  prosecution  of  the  Commons  (I  wish  to  have  it  under- 
stood, and  I  am  sure  I  shall  not  be  disclaimed  in  it)  is  a  pro- 
secution not  only  for  the  punishing  a  delinquent,  a  prosecn- 
tion  not  merely  for  preventing  this  and  that  offence,  but  it  is 
a  great  censorial  prosecution,  for  the  purpose  of  preservii^ 
the  manners,  characters,  and  virtues  that  characterize  tbs 
people  of  England.  The  situation  iu  which  we  stand  ia 
ureadfuL     These  people  pour  in  upon  us  every  day.     TkV 
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not  only  bring  witli  them  the  wealth  which  they  have  ac- 
quired, but  thej  bring  with  them  into  our  country  the  vices 
by  which  it  was  acquired.  Formerly  the  people  of  England 
were  censured,  and  perhaps  properly,  with  being  a  sullen, 
unsocial,  cold,  unpleasant  race  of  men,  and  as  inconstant  as 
the  climate  in  which  they  are  born.  These  aro  the  vieea 
which  the  enemies  of  the  kingdom  charged  them  with  ;  and 
people  are  seldom  charged  with  vices  of  which  they  do  not 
in  some  measure  partake.  Sut  nobody  refused  them  the 
character  of  beinc  an  open-hearted,  condid,  liberal,  plain,  sin- 
cere people  ;  qtialitieB  which  would  cancel  a  thousand  faults, 
if  they  had  them. 

But  if,  by  conniving  at  these  frauds,  you  once  teach  the 
people  of  England  a  concealing,  narrow,  suspicious,  guarded 
conduct :  if  you  teach  them  qualities  directly  the  contrary  to 
those  by  which  they  have  hitherto  been  distinguished  :  if 
you  mate  them  a  nation  of  concealers,  a  nation  of  dissem- 
blers,  a  nation  of  liars,  a  nation  of  forgers ;  my  lords,  if  j  ou, 
in  one  word,  turn  them  into  a  people  of  banyans,  the  cha- 
racter of  England,  that  character  which  more  than  our  arms 
and  more  than  our  commerce  has  made  us  a  great  nation,  the 
character  of  England  will  be  gone  and  ioat. 

Our  hberty  is  aa  much  in  danger  as  our  honour  and  our 
notional  character.  "We,  who  here  appear  representing  the 
Commons  of  England,  are  not  wild  enough  not  to  tremble, 
both  for  oureelvea  and  for  our  constituents,  at  the  effect  ol' 
riches;  "  Opum  metuenda potegtag."  We  dread  the  operation 
of  money.  Do  we  not  iuow  that  there  are  many  men  who 
wait,  and  who  indeed  hardly  wait,  the  event  of  this  prosecu- 
tion to  let  loose  all  the  corrupt  wealth  of  India,  acquired  by 
the  oppression  of  that  country,  for  the  corruption  of  all  the 
liberties  of  this,  and  to  fill  the  parliament  with  men  who  are 
now  the  object  of  its  indignation  p  To-day  the  Commons  of 
Great  Britain  prosecute  the  delinquents  of  India. — To-mor 
row  the  delinquents  of  India  may  be  the  Commons  of  Glreat 
Britain.  "We  know,  I  say,  and  feel  the  force  of  money  ;  and 
we  BOW  call  upon  your  lordships  for  justice  in  this  cause  of 
money.     "We  call  upon  you  for  the  preservation  of  our  man-  ' 

ners, — of  our  virtues.  We  call  upon  you  for  our  national 
character.     We  call  upon  you  for  our  liberties ;  and  hope  J 
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that  the  freedom  of  the  Commons  will  be  preserved  by  tlie 
justice  of  the  lorda. 


**■  In  Ihu  article  Mr.  Burke  was  supported  on  the  IGtli  of  Fcbruu;, 
1T9U,  b}>  Mr.  Analruther,  -nbo  opened  the  rentaining  pail  of  the  sixth  u- 
ticle,  and  part  of  the  aevenlh  ailide,  uid  the  eridence  vas  eammed  up  and' 
enforced  by  lum- — The  teit  of  the  eilAeate  upon  the  sixth,  and  on  pan  of 
the  seventh,  eighlh,  and  fouiteeulh  articles,  vera  respectively  opened  and 
enforced  by  Mi.  Foi  and  olbei  of  the  managen,  on  the  7lli  and  9th  of 
J  one,  in  the  same  sesaioii. 

On  the  23rd  of  May,  1791,  Mr.  SL  John  opened  the  fourth  aitide  d 
charge  ;  and  evidence  was  heard  in  support  of  the  same,  la  [he  follow- 
ing seBStooa  of  1792,  Mr.  Hastinga'a  counsel  were  heard  in  his  defence, 
which  was  continued  through  the  whole  of  the  sessions  of  1793. 

On  the  5th  of  March,  179<l,  a  select  coromiltee  was  appointed  by  the 
House  of  Cominoaa  to  inspect  the  Lords'  Journals,  in  relation  to  their 

iiroceeding  on  the  Iriil  of  Warren  Hastings,  Esq.,  and  to  repoct  what  they 
[Kind  [herein  to  the  House  (which  committee  were  the  mnnagen  ap- 
pointed 10  make  good  [he  ailicles  of  impeachment  against  the  said  War- 
ton  Hastings,  Esq.) ;  and  who  were  atletwards  instiucted  to  report  the 
several  matters  which  had  occurred  since  Ihe  commeni:emen[  of  the  pio- 
secntion,  and  which  bad,  in  their  opinion,  contributed  to  the  duration 
thereof  to  that  time,  with  their  obsenaLiong  thereupon. — On  the  SOlh  of 
April,  the  following  Heport,  writlea  by  Mr.  Burke,  and  adopted  by  the 
committee,  was  presented  to  the  Hou«e  of  Commons,  and  ordered  by  tht 
Htuae  to  be  printed. — Bon. 
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The  aeeounl  wftwJ  u  kerf  given  of  what  pasted  in  the  House 

WifLordi  catd  in  the  House  of  Gammons,  relative  to  the  Report  of 

the  Committee  of  Ike  Gommom  appointed  to  inspect  the  Journals 

of  the  Lords,  was  through  inadvertency  omitted  to  he  published 

together  with  that  Report  at  the  end  of  the  Seventh  Volume.^ 


The  preceding  Eeport  was  ordered  to  be  printed  for  tlie-uae 
of  the  members  of  the  Houbo  of  Comtnuus,  and  was  aoon 
afterwards  reprinted  and  published  in  the  shape  of  a  pamphlet, 
by  a  London  bookseUer.  In  the  conrae  of  a  debate  which 
took  place  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  Thursday,  the  22nd  of 
May,  1794s  on  the  Treaaon  and  Sedition  Bills,  Lord  Thuriow 
took  occasion  to  mention  "  a  pamphlet  which  his  lordship  said 
was  published  by  one  Debrett,  of  Kecadilly,  and  whieh  had 
that  day  been  put  into  his  bands,  reflecting  highly  upcn  the 
Judges  and  manymembers  of  that  house;  this  pamp'hlet  was,  he 
said,  scandalous  and  indecent,  and  such  as  he  thought  ought 
not  to  pass  unnoticed.  He  considered  the  villifying  and  mis- 
repreaenting  the  conduct  of  judges  and  magistrates  en* 
trusted  witli  the  administration  of  justice  and  the  laws  of  the 
country  to  be  a  crime  of  a  very  heinous  nature,  and  most 
destructive  in  its  consequences,  because  it  tended  to  lower 
them  in  the  opinion  of  those  who  ought  to  feel  a  proper  re- 
verence and  respect  for  their  high  and  important  stationa ; 
and  tbat  wlien  it  was  stated  to  the  ignorant  or  the  wicked 
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thftt  their  judeea  and  nutgistni 

it  tended  to  lessen  their  respect  for  ind 

Iawb  themselTee,  by  teaching  tbem  to  think 

•dminiHtered  them."     Od  the  noit  iaj  Hr.  Botke  alMte' 

Btt«ntion  of  the   House  of  Commons  to  this  tmatia,  in  ■ 

■peech  to  the  foUoviug  effect : 

"  Mr.  Speaker, 
"The  license  of  the  present  timesmskesit  verr  difficult  for 
us  to  talk  upon  certain  aubjecta  in  which  parli&meDtwy  order 
id  involred.  It  is  difficult  to  speak  of  them  with  regolaritj, 
or  to  be  silent  with  dignity  and  wisdom.  All  our  proceedings 
have  been  constantly  published,  according  to  the  discretion 
and  ability  of  individuals  out  of  doors,  with  impunity,  alnust 
ever  since  I  came  into  parliament.  By  usage  the  people  hsve 
obtained  something  like  a  prescriptive  right  to  this  abnae. 
I  do  not  justify  it ;  but  the  abuse  is  now  grown  eo  invetents 
that  to  punish  it  without  previous  notice  would  hare  an  »f- 
pesrunce  of  hardship,  if  not  injustice.  The  pubiicationi  I 
allude  to  are  frequently  erroneous  as  well  aa  irregular,  but 
they  are  not  always  so ;  what  they  gire  as  the  reports  snd 
resolutions  of  this  House  have  sometimes  been  given  correctly. 
And  it  has  not  been  uncommon  to  attack  the  proceedings  of 
the  House  itself  under  colour  of  attacking  these  irregnlBr 
publications.  Notwithstanding  bowever  this  colonrable  plea, 
this  House  has  in  some  instances  proceeded  to  punish  the 
persons  who  have  thus  insulted  it,  Tou  will  here  too 
remark,  sir,  that  when  a  complaint  is  made  of  a  piraticil 
edition  of  a  work,  the  authenticity  of  the  original  work  is  ad- 
mitted, and  whoever  attacks  the  matter  of  the  work  itwlf 
in  these  unauthorized  publications  does  not  attack  it  leei 
than  if  he  had  attacked  it  in  an  edition  authorized  by  tbe 

"  I  understand,  sir,  that  in  a  place  which  I  greatly  respect, 
and  by  a  person  for  whom  I  bave  likewise  a  great  Teneratton, 
a  pamphlet,  published  by  a  Mr.  Debrett,  has  been  veiy 
heavily  censured.  That  pamphlet,  I  hear  (for  I  have  not 
read  it),  purports  to  be  a  report  made  by  one  of  your  commit- 
tees to  this  House,  It  has  been  censured  (as  I  am  told)  by 
the  person  and  in  the  place  I  have  mentioned,  in  very  hsna 
and  very  unqualiHed  terms.    It  has  been  there  said  (aodM 
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fer  very  truly)  that  at  all  times,  and  particularly  at  this  time, 
it  is  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  order  and  the  execution 
of  the  law  that  the  characters  and  reputation  of  the  judges 
of  the  courts  in  "Westniinater  Hall  should  be  kept  in  the 
highest  degree  of  respect  and  reverence :  and  that  in  this 
pamphlet,  described  by  the  nameof  a  libel,  the  characters  and 
conduct  of  those  judges  upon  a  late  occasion  hare  been  aa> 
persed  as  arising  from  ignorance  or  corruption. 

"  Sir,  combining  all  the  circumstances,  I  think  it  impossi- 
ble not  to  Bnppose  that  this  speech  does  not  reflect  upon  a 
Beport  which,  by  an  order  of  the  committee  on  which  I  served, 
I  had  the  honour  of  presenting  to  this  House.  For  anything; 
improper  in  that  report  I  am  responsible,  as  well  as  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  to  this  House,  and  to  this  House  only. 
The  matters  contained  in  it  and  the  obaervationa  upon  then] 
are  submitted  to  the  wisdom  of  the  House,  that  you  may  ait 
upon  both  in  the  time  and  manner  that  to  your  judgment 
may  seem  most  expedient ;  or  that  you  may  not  act  upon 
them  at  all,  if  you  should  think  that  most  expedient  for  the 
public  good.  Tour  committee  has  obeyed  your  orders;  it  has 
done  its  duty  in  making  that  Eeport. 

"  I  am  of  opinion,  with  the  eminent  person  by  whom  that 
Beport  is  censured,  that  it  is  ueceBsary  at  this  time  very  par- 
ticularly that  the  authority  of  judges  should  be  preserved  and 
supported.  This  however  does  not  depend  so  much  upon  us 
as  upon  themselves.  It  is  necessary  to  preserve  the  dignity 
and  respect  of  all  the  constitutional  autnorities.  This,  too, 
depends  in  part  upon  ourselves.  It  is  necessary  to  preserve 
the  respect  due  to  the  House  of  Lords  ;  it  is  full  as  necessary 
to  preserve  the  respect  due  to  the  House  of  Commons,  upon 
irhich  (whatever  may  be  thought  of  us  by  some  persons)  the 
weight  and  force  of  all  other  authorities  within  this  kingdom 
essentially  depend.  If  the  power  of  the  House  of  Commons 
be  degraded  or  enervated,  no  other  can  stand.  We  must  be 
i  true  to  ourselves.  We  ought  to  animadvert  upon  any  of  our 
roembera  who  abuse  the  trust  we  place  in  them;  we  must 
support  those  who,  without  regard  to  consequences,  perform 
then*  duty 

"  With  regard  t«  the  matter  which  1  am  now  aubmitting 
to  your  consideration,  I  must  say  for  your  committee  of 
monageia  and  for  myself,  that  the  Beport  waa  deliberately 
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ninde,  and  does  Dot,  m  I  conceive,  cnntain  any  very  niaterul 
error,  nor  any  undue  or  iudeceot  reflection  upon  any  peraon 
or  iR'raouB  wbfttever.  It  does  not  accuse  the  judges  of  igno- 
rance or  corruption.  Whatever  it  says,  it  duea  not  say 
calumniously.  That  kind  of  language  belongs  to  peifons 
whose  eloquence  entitles  them  to  a  free  use  of  epithets.  The 
Beport  itatei  that  the  judges  had  given  their  opinions  secretly, 
contrary  to  the  almost  uiiintemipted  tenor  of  parliamentary 
usage  on  such  occasions.  It  states  that  the  mode  of  giving 
the  opinions  was  imprecedented  and  contrary  to  the  privi- 
leges of  the  House  of  Commons.  It  states  that  the  commit- 
tee did  not  know  upon  what  rules  and  principles  the  judges 
had  decided  upon  those  cases,  as  they  neither  heard  their 
opinions  delivered,  nor  have  found  them  entered  upon  the 
joumala  of  the  House  of  Lords,  It  is  very  true  that  we  were 
and  are  extremely  dissatisfied  with  those  opinions,and  the  eon> 
sequent  determinations  of  the  Lords;  andwedonot  think  such 
a  mode  of  proceeding  at  all  justified  by  the  most  numerous 
and  the  best  precedents,  ^one  of  these  sentiments  ia  tbs 
committee,  as  I  conceive  (and  I  feel  as  little  as  any  of  tbeni), 
disposed  to  retract  or  to  softeu  in  the  smallest  degree. 

"  The  Keport  speaks  for  itself.  "Whenever  an  occasion  shall 
be  regularly  given  to  maintain  everything  of  substance  in 
that  paper,  I  shall  be  ready  to  meet  the  proudest  name  for 
ability,  learnins;,  or  rank,  that  this  kingdom  contains,  upon 
that  subject.  Uo  I  say  this  from  any  confidence  in  mvself  F 
Far  irora  it.  It  is  from  ray  confidence  in  our  cause,  and  m  the 
ability,  the  learning,  and  the  constitutional  principles  which 
this  House  contains  within  itself,  and  which  I  hope  it  will 
ever  contain  ;  and  in  the  assistance  which  it  will  not  fail  to 
afford  to  those  who  with  good  intention  do  their  best  to 
maintain  the  essential  privileges  of  the  House,  the  ancient 
law  of  parliament,  and  the  public  justice  of  this  kingdom." 

No  reply  or  observation  was  made  on  the  subject  by  any 
ither  member,  nor  was  any  further  notice  taken  of  it  in  ua 
House  of  Lords. 


ntlAL  OF  WARREN  HASTKGS,  ESQUIRE. 

WEDNESDAY,  2Sth  MAY.  1794. 


(Mk.  Borke,) 

Mt  Lobdb,— This  business,  wbich  has  eo  long  employed 
the  public  councils  of  this  kingdom,  so  long  employed  the 
greatest  and  most  august  of  its  tribunalH,  now  approaches 
to  a  close.  The  wreck  and  fragments  of  our  cause  (which 
has  been  dashed  to  pieces  upon  niles  by  which  your  lordahipH 
have  thought  fit  to  regulate  its  progress)  await  your  final  ae- 
termination.  Enougti,  however,  of  the  matter  is  left  to  call 
for  the  most  exemplary  punishment  that  any  tribunal  ever 
iuflicted  upon  any  criminal ;  and  yet,  my  lords,  the  prisoner, 
by  the  plan  of  his  defence,  demands  not  only  an  escape,  but  a 
triumph.  It  is  not  enough  for  him  to  be  acquitted,  the  Com- 
inoas  of  Great  Britain  must  be  condemned  ;  and  your  lord- 
ahips  must  be  the  instruments  of  bis  glory,  and  of  our  disgrace. 
This  is  the  issue  upon  which  he  has  put  this  cause,  and  the 
issue  upon  which  we  are  obliged  to  toke  it  now,  and  to  pro- 
vide for  it  hereafter. 

My  Lorda,  I  confess  that  at  this  critical  moment  I  feel 
myself  oppressed  with  an  anxiety  that  no  words  can 
adequately  express.  The  effect  of  aU.  our  labours,  the  result 
of  all  our  inquiries,  is  now  to  be  ascertained.  You,  my  lords, 
are  now  to  determine,  not  only  whether  all  these  labours  have 
been  vain  and  iruitless,  but  whether  we  have  abused  so  long 
the  public  patience  of  our  country,  and  so  long  oppressed 
merit,  instead  of  avenging  crime.  I  confess  I  tremble  when 
I  consider  that  your  judgment  is  now  going  to  be  passed,  not 
on.  the  culprit  at  your  bar,  but  upon  the  House  of  Commons 
rtael^  and  upon  the  public  justice  of  this  kingdom,  as  repre- 
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ftented  ia  this  threat  tribunal.     It  is  not  that  culprit  wto  a 

upon  trial,  it  is  the  House  of  Oommoas  that  ia  upon  its  triv, 
it  is  the  House  of  Lords  that  in  upon  its  trial,  it  ie  the 
British  nation  that  is  upon  its  trial  before  all  other  natioui, 
before  the  present  generation, and  before  a.  long,long  post«ritT. 

My  lorc&,  I  should  be  ashamed  if  at  tbia  momeut  I  at- 
tempted to  use  an;  sort  of  rhetorical  blandishments  whatever. 
Such  artifices  would  neither  be  suitable  to  the  bodj  that  I 
represent,  to  the  cause  which  I  sustain,  or  to  mr  own  ioi'* 
vidual  diBpoHttioD  upon  such  an  occasion.  M^  lords,  ' 
know  very  well  what  these  fallacious  blandishmenta  too  &e- 
quently  are.  We  know  that  they  are  used  to  captivnte  the 
benevolence  of  the  court,  and  to  conciliate  the  affections  of 
the  tribunal  rather  to  the  person  than  to  the  cauM,  W* 
know  that  they  are  used  to  stifle  the  remonatrancea  of  ooo- 
Bdence  in  the  judge,  and  toreconoile  it  to  the  riolation  ofhia 
duty.  We  likewise  know  that  they  ore  too  often  used  in  i 
great  and  important  causes  (and  more  particularly  in  csusei 
like  this)  to  reconcile  the  prosecutor  to  the  powerful  fartiona 
of  a  protected  criminal,  and  to  the  injurr  of  those  who  have 
Buffered  by  his  crimes ;  thus  inducing  all  parities  to  separate 
in  a  kind  of  good  humour,  as  if  they  bad  nothing  more  thai) 
8  verbal  dispute  to  settle,  or  B  slight  quarrel  over  a  table  to 
compromise.  Al!  this  may  now  be  done  at  the  expense  of  the 
persona  whose  cause  we  pretend  to  espouse.  We  m^  ^ 
port,  my  lords,  with  the  most  perfect  complacency  and  entire 
good  humour  towards  one  another,  while  nations,  whole  suf- 
fering nations,  are  letl  to  beat  the  empty  air  with  cries  of 
misery  and  anguish,  and  to  cast  forth  to  an  offended  heaven 
the  imprecations  of  disappointment  and  despair. 

One  of  the  counsel  lor  the  prisoner  (I  think  it  was  one 
who  has  comported  himself  in  this  cause  with  decency)  has 
told  your  torfships  that  we  have  come  here  on  account  of 
»onte  doibti  entertained  in  the  House  of  Commons  eoncemin| 
the  conduct  of  the  prisoner  at  your  bar ;  that  we  shall  he  ex- 
tremely delighted  when  hia  defence  and  your  lordships'  judg- 
ment shall  have  set  him  free,  and  shall  have  discovered  to  is 
otir  error ;  that  we  shall  then  mutually  congratulate  one 
another,  and  that  the  Commons,  and  the  managers  who  repre- 
sent them  here,  will  be  the  first  to  rejoice  in  so  happy  an 
event  ai:d  so  fortunate  a  discovery. 


Far,  far  from  the  CommoDa  of  Great  Britain  be  all  manner 

*      ■  vice  ;  but  ten  tUouaand  timea  further  froni  them,  ae  faj 

ae  from  pole  to  pole,  be  the  whole  tribe  of  Mse,  Bpurioiia,  affec1> 
ed,  counterfeit,  hypocritical  virtues.  These  are  the  things  which 
are  ten  timee  more  at  war  with  real  virtue,  these  are  the  things 
which  are  ten  timea  more  at  war  with  real  duty,  than  any  vice 
known  by  its  name,  and  distinguiahed  by  ita  proper  charaeter. 

My  lorda,  fer  from  uh,  I  will  add,  be  that  false  and  affected 
eandour  that  is  eternally  in  treaty  with  crime ;  that  half 
virtue,  which,  like  the  ambiguous  animal  that  fliea  about  in  the 
twihght  of  a  compromise  between  day  and  night,  ia  to  a  juat 
man's  eye  an  odious  and  disgusting  thing.  There  is  no  middle 
point  in  which  the  Comraona  of  Great  Britain  can  meet  ty- 
ranny and  oppression.  No,  we  never  ehall  (nor  can  we  con- 
ceive that  we  ever  ahould)  paas  from  this  bar,  without  indig- 
nation, without  rage  and  despair,  if  the  House  of  Commons 
should,  upon  aucb  a  defence  aa  has  here  been  made  againat 
such  a  charge  aa  they  have  produced,  be  foiled,  baffled,  and 
defeated.  No,  my  lorda,  we  never  could  forget  it ;  a  long, 
lasting,  deep,  bitter  memory  of  it  would  sink  into  our  minda. 

My  lorda,  the  Commwis  of  Great  Britain  have  no  doubt 
upon  this  Bubject.  We  came  hither  to  call  for  iuatice,  not  to 
solve  a  problem ;  and  if  justice  be  denied  ua,  the  accused  ia 
not  acquitted,  but  the  tribunal  ia  condemned.  We  know 
that  this  man  is  guilty  of  all  the  crimes  which  he  atanda  ac- 
euaed  of  bv  ua.  We  have  not  come  hero  to  yon  in  the  raah 
heat  of  a  day,  with  that  fervour  which  aometimes  prevaila  in 
popular  maembliea  and  frequently  mialeads  them.  No ;  if 
we  have  been  guilty  of  error  in  thia  cauae,  it  ia  a  deliberate 
error;  the  fruit  of  long,  laborious  inquiry;  an  error  founded 
on  a  procedure  in  parliament,  before  we  came  here ;  the  most 
minute,  the  moat  circumatantial,  and  the  most  cnutioua  that 
ever  waa  instituted,  loatead  of  coming,  as  we  did  in  Lord 
Strafford's  ease,  and  in  aome  others,  votmg  the  impeachment 
and  bringing  it  up  on  the  same  day,  thia  impeachment  was 
voted  from  a  general  sense  prevailing  in  the  House  of  Mr. 
Hastings's  criminality,  after  an  inveatigation  begun  in  the 
year  1780,  and  which  produced  in  1782  a  body  of  resolutions 
condemnatory  of  almost  the  whole  of  hia  conduct.  Those 
resolutions  were  formed  by  the  Lord  Advocate  of  Scotland, 
I  and  carried  in  our  House  by  the  nnanimoua  consent  of  all  par« 
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ties.  I  tseoD  the  then  Lord  Advocate  of  Scotland,  now  oaB 
of  hifi  Majeatv'B  principal  iSecretoriea  of  State,  and  at  the  huA 
of  this  very  ladiaa  departmezit. 

Ailerwiu^B,  when  tnis  defendant  came  home,  in  the  yev 
1785,  we  re-inatituted  our  inquiry.  We  instituted  it,  aa  joor 
lordships  and  tho  world  know, at  his  own  requeat  made  tom 
by  his  agent,  then  a  member  of  our  House.  We  entCTcd 
into  it  at  large ;  we  deliberately  mored  for  every  paper  which 
promised  information  on  the  subject.  These  papers  were  not 
only  produced  on  the  part  of  the  prosecution,  as  is  the  case 
beiore  grand  juries,  but  the  friends  of  the  prisoner  produced 
every  document  which  they  could  produce  for  his  justification. 
We  called  all  the  witnesses  which  could  enlighten  us  in  the 
cause,  and  the  friends  of  the  prisoner  likewise  called  every 
witness  that  could  possibly  throw  any  light  in.  his  favour. 
After  all  these  long  dehberations,  we  referred  the  whole  to  » 
committee.  When  it  had  gone  through  that  committee,  and 
we  thought  it  in  a  fit  state  to  be  digested  into  these  charges, 
we  referred  the  matter  to  another  committee,  and  the  result 
of  that  long  examination  and  the  labour  of  theae  committees 
is  the  impeachment  now  at  your  bar. 

If  therefore  we  are  defeated  here,  we  cannot  plead  for  our- 
selves that  we  have  done  this  from  a  sudden  gust  of  passion, 
which  sometimes  agitates  and  sometimes  mi^eada  tbe  most 
grave  popular  assemblies.  H^o,  it  is  either  the  fair  result  of 
twenty-two  year's  deliberation  that  we  bring  before  you,  or 
what  the  pnsoner  says  is  just  and  true — that  nothmg  bat 
malice  in  the  Commons  of  Great  Britain  could  possibly  pio- 
duce  such  an  accusation  as  the  fruit  of  such  an  inquiry.  K} 
lords,  we  admit  this  statement,  we  are  at  issue  upon  tha 
point,  and  we  are  now  before  your  lordships,  who  are  to 
determine  whether  this  man  has  abused  his  power  in  Indii 
for  fourteen  years,  or  whether  the  Commons  have  abused  theit 
power  of  inquiry,  made  a  mock  of  their  inquisitorial  authori^, 
and  turned  it  to  purposes  of  private  malice  and  revenge.  We 
are  not  come  here  to  compromise  matters,  we  do  admit 
that  our  fame,  our  honours,  nay,  the  veiy  inquiaitorial  power 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  is  gone,  if  this  man  be  not  guilty. 

My  lords,  great  and  powerful  as  the  House  of  Commons  is 
(and  great  and  powerful  I  hope  it  always  will  remain),  yet 
we  cannot  he  insensible  to  the  efiects  produced  by  the  intHh 
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^^fcction  of  forty  millions  of  money  into  this  country  from 
^^^dia.  We  know  that  the  private  fortunes  which  have  been 
made  there  perrade  this  kingdom  so  imiversaJly  that  there  is 
not  a  single  pariah  in  it  unoccupied  by  the  partisans  of  the 
defendant.  We  ahould  fear  that  the  faction  which  he  has 
thus  formed  by  the  oppression  of  the  people  of  India  would 
be  too  strong  for  the  House  of  Commons  itself,  with  all  its 
power  and  reputation,  did  we  not  know  that  we  have  brought 
before  you  a  cause  which  nothing  can  resist. 

I  shall  now,  my  lords,  proceed  to  state  what  has  been 
already  done  in  this  cause,  and  in  what  condition  it  now  stands 
for  your  judgment. 

An  immense  mass  of  criminality  was  digested  by  a  commit^ 
tee  of  the  House  of  Commons;  but  although  this  mass  had 
been  taken  from  another  mass  still  greater,  the  House  found  it 
expedient  to  select  twenty  specific  charges,  which  they  after- 
wards directed  us  their  managers  to  bring  to  your  lordships' 
bar.  Whetherthat  which  has  been  brought  forward  on  these 
occasions,  or  that  which  was  left  behind,  be  more  highly 
criminal,  I  for  one,  as  a  person  most  concerned  in  this  inquiry, 
do  assure  your  lordships  that  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  deter- 
mine. 

After  we  had  brought  forward  this  cause  (the  greatest  in 
extent  that  ever  was  tried  before  any  human  tribunal,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  magnitude  of  its  conaeciuences),  we  soon 
found,  whatever  the  reasons  might  be,  without  at  present 
blaming  the  prisoner,  without  blaming  your  lordships,  and 
far  are  we  from  imputing  blame  to  ouraelvea,^ — we  soon  found 
that  this  trial  was  Lkely  to  be  protracted  to  an  unusual  length. 
The  managers  of  the  Commons,  feeling  this,  went  up  to  their 
constituents  to  procure  from  them  the  means  of  reducing  it 
within  a  compass  fitter  for  their  management  and  for  your 
lordships'  judgment.  Being  furnished  with  this  power,  a 
second  selection  was  made  upon  the  principles  of  the  first ; 
not  upon  the  idea  that  what  we  left  could  be  less  clearly  bub- 
tained,  but  because  we  thought  a  selection  should  be  made 
upon  some  juridical  principle.  With  this  impression  on  our 
minds,  we  reduced  the  whole  cause  to  four  great  heads  of 
guilt  and  uriminahty.  Twoof  them,  namely,  Benares  and  the 
Begums,  show  the  effects  of  his  open  violence  and  injustice ; 
the  other  two  expose  the  principles  of  pecuniary  corruption 
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upon  which  the  priftoner  proceeded ;  one  of  these  displnjsUl 
passive  ooiruptioD  ia  receiving  bribes,  tind  the  other  bis  t/Axn 
comi|)tioD,  ia  which  be  has  eudcATOured  to  defend  his  paaire 
rarruption,  by  forming  a  most  formidable  faction  both  ahmtA 
snd  at  home.  There  is  hardly  tny  one  act  of  the  priaoner"! 
coaniption  in  which  there  is  not  prcBumptive  violence,  nor 
mny  acta  of  his  violence  in  which  there  are  not  preeiuoptive 
proofs  of  corruption.  These  practioea  are  so  intimfltelj 
olended  with  each  other,  that  we  thought  the  distribotion 
nhtch  we  have  adopted  would  best  bring  before  youthespint 
and  genius  of  hia  government ;  and  we  were  convinced  tbnl 
if  upon  tliese  four  great  heads  of  charge  your  lordships  should 
not  Jind  him  guilty,  nothing  could  be  added  to  them  viuA 
would  persuade  jou  so  to  do. 

In  this  way  and  in  this  state  the  matter  now  comes  before 
your  lordships.  I  need  not  tread  over  the  ground  which  baa 
been  trod  with  such  extraordinary  abilities  by  my  brother 
managers,  of  whom  I  shall  say  nothing  more,  than  that  the 
cause  has  been  supported  by  abilities  equal  to  it ;  and,  niy 
lords,  no  abilities  are  beyond  it.  As  to  the  part  which  I  bare 
sustained  in  this  procedure,  a  sense  of  my  own  abilities, 
weighed  with  the  importanue  of  the  cause,  would  have  msde 
me  desirous  of  being  lefl  out  of  it ;  but  I  had  a  duty  to  peN 
form  which  superseded  every  personal  consideration,  and  thitf 
duty  waa  obedience  to  the  House  of  which  I  have  the  honour 
of  being  a  member.  This  is  all  the  apology  I  shall  make. 
We  are  the  Commons  of  Great  Britwa,  and  therefore  cannot 
make  apologies.  I  can  make  none  for  my  obedience ;  thej 
wont  none  for  their  commands.  They  gave  me  this  office, 
not  from  any  confidence  in  my  ability,  but  from  a  confideofS 
in  the  abilities  of  those  who  were  to  assist  me,  and  from  ■ 
confidence  in  my  zeal, — a  quality,  my  lords,  which  oflentiinei 
supplies  the  want  of  great  abilities. 

In  considering  what  relates  tothe  prisoner  and  tohis  defence 
I  find  the  whole  resolve*  itself  into  four  heads.  First,  bis  de- 
meanour and  hie  defence  in  general ;  secondly,  the  principles  of 
his  defence;  thirdly,  the  means  of  that  defence;  and  fourthly, 
the  testimonies  which  he  brings  forward  to  fortify  those  meimai 
to  support  those  principles,  and  to  justify  that  demeanour. 

As  to  his  demeanour,  my  lords,  I  will  venture  to  say  that 
if  WA  fully  examine  the  conduct  of  all  priaonerB  brougot '  ~ 
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fore  thiB  higli  tribunal,  from  the  time  that  the  Duke  of  Suf- 
folk appeared  before  it  donii  to  the  time  of  the  appearance 
of  my  Lord  Macclesfield ;  if  we  fully  eaamine  the  conduct  of 
prisoners  in  every  station  of  life,  Irom  my  Lord  Bacon  down 
to  the  Bmugglera  who  were  impeached  in  the  reign  of  King 
William,  I  eay,  my  lords,  that  we  ehall  not  in  the  whole  his- 
tory of  parliaiiientary  trials  find  anything  similar  to  the  de- 
meanour of  the  prisoner  at  your  bar.  What  could  have  en- 
couraged that  demeanour,  your  lordships  will,  when  you 
reflect  seriously  upon  this  matter,  consider.  God  forbid  that 
the  authority  either  of  the  prosecntor  or  of  the  judge  should 
^shearten  the  prisoner  so  as  to  circumscribe  the  meana  or  en> 
errate  the  vigour  of  his  defence  1  God  forbid  that  bucL  a 
thing  should  even  appear  to  be  desired  by  any  body  in  xaj 
British  tribunal !  But,  my  lords,  there  is  a  behaviouF  whicn 
broadly  displays  a  want  of  sense,  a  want  of  feeling,  a  want  of 
decorum  ;  a  bebayiour  which  indicates  an  habitu^  depravitj 
3f  mind,  that  has  no  sentimentB  of  propriety,  no  feeling  fta 
the  relations  of  liie,  no  conformity  to  the  circumstances  of 
human  afiaiis.  This  behaviour  does  not  indicate  the  spirit  of 
injured  innocence,  but  the  audacity  of  hardened,  habitual, 
shameless  guilt ;  affording  legitimate  grounds  for  inferring 
a  very  defective  education,  very  evil  society,  or  very  vicions 
habits  of  life.  There  is,  my  lords,  a  nobleness  in  modesty ; 
while  insolence  is  always  base  and  servile.  A  man  who  is 
under  the  accusation  of  his  country  is  under  a  very  great 
misfortune.  His  innocence  indeed  may  at  length  smne  out 
like  the  sun,  yet  for  a  moment  it  is  under  a  cloud ;  his  honour 
is  in  abeyance,  his  estimation  is  suspended,  and  be  stands 
aa  it  were  a  doubtful  person  in  the  eyes  of  all  human  society. 
In  that  situation,  not  a  timid,  not  an  abject,  but  undoubtedly 
a  modest  behaviour  would  become  a  person  even  of  the  most 
exalted  dignity  and  of  the  firmest  fortitude. 

The  Homana  (who  were  a  people  that  understood  the  de- 
corum of  life  as  well  us  we  do)  considered  a  person  accused 
to  stand  in  such  a  doubtful  situation,  that  from  the  moment 
of  accusation  he  assumed  either  a  mouming  or  some  squalid 
garb ;  although,  by  the  nature  of  their  constitution,  accusa- 
tions were  brought  forward  by  one  of  their  lowest  magis- 
trates. The  spirit  of  that  decent  usage  baa  continued  from 
the  time  of  toe  Bomans  till  this  very  day.    N 
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ever  brought  before  your  lordships  that  did  not  cany  tlii 
outwttrd  as  well  aa  inwiird  demeanour  of  modesty,  of  fear,  d 
apprehension,  of  a  sense  of  his  situation,  of  a.  sense  of  oia 
aecusation,  snd  a  sense  of  your  lordsliips'  dignity. 

These,  howerer,  are  but  outward  things ;  they  are,  n 
Hamlet  says,  "  things  which  a  man  may  play."  But,  my 
lords,  this  prisoner  has  gone  a  great  deal  further  than  Iwing 
merely  deficient  in  decent  humility.  Instead  of  defending 
himself,  he  has,  with  a  degree  of  insolence  unparalleled  in 
the  history  of  pride  and  guilt,  cast  out  a  recriminatory  accus- 
ation upon  the  House  of  Commons.  Instead  of  considering 
himself  as  a  person  already  under  the  condemnation  of  hi 
country,  and  uncertain  whether  or  not  that  condemnation 
shall  receive  the  sanction  of  your  verdict,  he  ranis  himself 
with  the  suffering  heroes  of  antiquity.  Joiniug  with  them, 
he  accuses  us,  the  representative  a  of  bis  country,  of  the 
blackest  ingratitude,  of  the  basest  motives,  of  the  mosl 
abominable  oppreasion,  not  only  of  an  innocent  but  of  ■ 
most  meritonoua  individual,  who  in  your  and  in  our  service 
has  sacrificed  his  health,  his  fortune,  and  even  suffered  Iiif 
fame  and  character  to  be  called  in  question  from  ooe  end  of 
the  world  to  the  other.  This,  I  say,  be  charges  upon  tha 
Commons  of  Great  Britain ;  and  he  charges  it  before  the 
Court  of  Peers  of  the  same  kingdom.  Had  I  not  heard  this 
language  from  the  prisoner,  and  afterwards  from  his  comuel, 
I  must  confess  I  could  hardly  have  believed  that  any  msn 
could  BO  comport  himself  at  your  lordships'  bar. 

After  stating  in  his  defence  the  wonderful  things  he  did 
for  U8,  he  says,  "  I  maintained  the  wars  which  were  of  your 
formation  or  that  of  others,  not  of  mint.  I  won  one  mem- 
ber of  the  great  Indian  confederacy  from  it  by  an  act  of 
seasonable  restitution ;  with  another  I  maintained  a  secret 
intercourse,  and  converted  him  into  a  friend ;  a  third  I  drew 
off  by  diversion  and  negotiation,  and  employed  hira  as  the 
instrument  of  peace.  When  you  cried  out  for  peace,  and 
your  cries  were  heard  by  those  who  were  the  objects  of  it,  I 
reaiated  this  and  every  other  species  of  counteraction,  by 
rising  in  my  demands,  and  accomplished  a  peace,  and  I  hope 
an  everlaatmg  one,  with  one  great  state ;  and  I  at  lesal  »f* 
forded  the  efficient  means  by  which  a  peace,  if  not  so  dnr»- 
ble,  more  Beasonable  at  least  was  accomplished  with  onotbei. 
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^^K.gave  you  all ;  and  jou  bave  rewarded  me  with  eorifigeaiion, 

^^hiKrace,  and  a  life  qfimpeachmaif." 

^F  Oomparins;  our  coiidu(!t  with  that  of  the  people  of  India, 
he  sajB,  "  2%ey  manifested  a  generosity  of  wluch  we  have 
no  eiample  in  the  European  world.  Their  conduct  wae  the 
effect  of  their  sense  of  gratitude  for  the  benefits  they  had  re- 
ceived from  my  adminigtratioa,  I  wish  I  eould  sayaa  much 
of  my  own  countrymen." 

My  lords,  here  then  we  have  the  prisoner  at.  your  bar  in 
his  demeanour  not  defending  himseli,  hut  recriminating  upon 
hia  country ;   charging  it  with  perfidy,  ingratitude,  and  op- 

fression,  and  making  a  comparison  of  it  with  the  hanyaas  of 
ndia,  whom  he  prefers  to  the  Commona  of  Great  Britain. 
My  lords,  what  shall  we  Bay  to  this  demeanour  p  "With  re- 
gard to  the  charge  of  using  him  with  ingratitude,  there  are 
two  points  to  be  considered.  First,  the  charge  implies  that 
he  had  rendered  great  services ;  and  secondly,  that  he  has 
been  falsely  accused. 

My  lords,  as  to  the  great  services,  they  have  not,  they  can- 
not, come  in  evidence  before  you.  If  you  have  received  such 
evidence,  you  have  received  it  obliquely ;  for  there  is  no 
other  direct  proof  before  your  lordships  of  such  services  than 
that  of  there  having  been  great  distresses  and  great  calamities 
in  India  during  his  government.  Upon  these  distresses  and 
calamities  he  has  indeed  attempted  to  justify  obliquely  the 
corruption  that  has  been  charged  upon  him :  but  you  have 
not  properly  in  issue  these  services.  Ton  cannot  admit  the 
evidence  of  any  such  services  received  direoth'  from  him  as 
a  matter  of  recriminatory  charge  upon  the  House  of  Com- 
mona, because  you  have  not  suffered  that  House  to  examine 
into  the  validity  and  merit  of  this  plea.  We  have  not  been 
heard  upon  this  recriminatory  charge,  which  makes  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  demeanour  of  the  prisoner ;  we  cannot 
be  heard  upon  it ;  and  therefore  I  demand  on  the  part  of  the 
Commons  of  Great  Britain  that  it  be  dismissed  from  your 
conai deration ;  and  this  I  demand,  whether  you  take  it  aa  an 
attempt  to  render  odious  the  conduct  of  the  Commons,  whe- 
ther you  take  it  in  mitigation  of  the  punishment  due  to  the 
prisoner  for  hia  crimes,  or  whether  it  be  adduced  as  a  pre- 
flumption  that  so  virtuous  a  servant  never  could  be  guilty  of 
the  ofiences  with  which  we  charge  him.    In  whichever  at 
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these  lights  you  may  be  ioclmrd  to  eoamder  tlii*  tnstto.  I 
Bay  you  have  it  not  in  evidence  before  you ;  uui  tfaenAnc  m 
moitt  expunge  it  from  your  thougfatn,  aoA  seporMe  it  i*itliraj 
from  your  juilgment.  I  sball  hereafter  htete  txvaskm  to  m 
a  few  -Kord^  on  this  subject  of  meriu.  1  bsve  said  tfaos  iinii4 
at  present,  in  order  to  remove  extraneous  impreBoans  fram 
Tour  miadB.  For  admitting  that  your  lovdahipe  are  tiie  bert 
judges,  ae  I  well  kaow  that  you  are.  yet  I  cannot  aay  tbit 
you  are  not  men,  and  thiit  matter  of  this  kind,  bowe^w  i^ 
relevant,  may  not  make  an  impression  upon  you.  It  doo, 
therefore,  become  us  to  take  some  occasional  notice  of  tbcR 
supposed  service*,  not  in  the  way  of  argument,  but  widi  i 
view  by  one  sort  of  prejudice  to  destroy  another  pnijsdiM 
If  there  is  anything  m  evidence  which  tends  to  de«tioT  thif 
plea  trf  merits,  we  shall  recur  to  that  evidence  :  if  there  ii 
nothing  to  destroy  it  but  argument,  we  shall  have  reeouise  to 
that  argument ;  and  if  we  support  that  argument  by  auth«ff^ 
ity  and  document,  act  in  your  lordships'  minutea,  I  hope  it 
will  not  be  tho  less  considered  as  good  argument  becaiiM  il 
is  so  supported. 

I  must  now  call  your  lordships'  attention  &om  the  vaunted 
services  of  the  prisoner,  which  have  been  ui^ed  to  convict  in 
of  ingratitude,  to  Miother  part  of  his  recrimiuatoiy  defence. 
He  says,  my  lords,  that  we  have  not  only  oppressed  him  with 
unjust  chargea  (which  is  a  matter  for  your  lordatiips  to  judge, 
luid  is  now  the  point  at  issue  between  ua),  but  that  iiut^ 
of  attacking  him  by  fair  judicial  modes  of  proceeding,  by  stst- 
iog  crimes  clearly  and  plainly,  and  by  proving  those  crimes. 
Bi^  showing  their  necessary  consequences,  we  have  oppiesBed 
him  with  all  sorts  of  foul  and  abusive  language ;  eio  much  so, 
that  every  part  of  our  proceeding  has,  in  the  eye  of  the  worli 
more  the  appearance  of  private  revenge  than  of  public  jus- 
tice. 

Against  this  impudent  and  calumnious  recriminatory  ac- 
cusation, which  your  lordsliipa  have  thought  good  to  saEnt 
him  to  utter  here,  at  a  time  too  when  all  dignity  is  in  danger 
of  being  trodden  under  foot,  we  will  say  nothing  bv  way  oi 
defence.  The  Commons  of  Great  Britain,  my  lords,  are  i 
rustic  people ;  a  tone  of  rusticity  is  therefore  the  proper  fW- 
cent  01  their  managers.  We  are  not  acquainted  with  the  u^ 
ttj  and  politeness  of  extortion  and  oppression,  nor  do  n 
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know  anything  of  the  Bentiinental  delicacies  of  bribery  anrt 
corruption.  We  speak  tbe  lan^age  of  truth,  and  we  speak 
it  in  the  plain,  simple  terms  in  which  truth  ought  to  be  spok- 
en. Even  if  we  have  anything  to  answer  for  on  this  head. 
we  can  only  answer  to  the  body  which  we  represent  and  to 
that  body  which  hears  na;  to  any  others  we  owe  no  apology 
whatever. 

The  prisoner  at  your  bar  admite  that  the  crimes  which  we 
charge  nim  with  are  of  that  atrocity,  that  il'  brought  home  tc 
him  he  merits  death.  Yet  wheti,  in  pursuance  of  our  duty, 
we  come  to  state  these  crimes  with  their  proper  criminatory 
epithets,  when  we  state  in  strong  and  direct  terma  the  cir- 
cumstances which  heighten  and  aggravate  them,  when  we 
dwell  on  tbe  immoral  and  heinous  nature  of  the  acts  and  the 
terrible  effects  which  such  acts  produce,  and  when  we  offer 
to  prove  both  tbe  principal  facts  and  tbe  aggravatoiy  ones  by 
evidence,  and  to  show  their  nature  and  quaKfcy  by  the  rules 
of  law,  morality,  and  policy,  then  this  criminal,  then  his  coun- 
sel, then  his  accomplices  and  hirelings,  posted  in  newspapers 
and  dispersed  in  circles  through  every  part  of  tbe  kingdom, 
represent  him  as  an  object  of  great  compassion ;  because  he 
ia  treated,  say  they,  with  nothing  but  opprobrious  names  and 
scurrilous  invectives. 

To  all  this  the  managers  of  the  Commons  will  say  nothing 
by  way  of  defence,  it  would  be  to  betray  their  trust  if  they 
did,  No,  my  lords,  they  have  another  and  a  very  different 
duty  to  perform  on  this  occasion.  They  are  bound  not  to 
suffer  public  opinion,  which  often  prevents  judgment  and 
often  defeats  its  effecta,  to  be  debauched  and  corrupted. 
Much  less  is  this  to  be  suffered  in  the  presence  of  our  co- 
ordinate branch  of  legislature,  and  as  it  were  with  your  and 
our  own  tacit  acquiescence.  Whenever  the  pubUc  mind  is 
misled,  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  Commons  of  Great  Britain 
to  give  it  a  more  proper  tone  and  a  juster  way  of  thinking. 
When  ignorance  and  corruption  have  usurped  the  professor's 
chair,  and  placed  themselves  in  the  seats  of  science  and  of 
virtue,  it  is  high  time  for  us  to  speak  out.  We  know  that 
the  doctrines  of  folly  are  of  great  use  to  tbe  professors  of 
vice.  We  know  that  it  is  one  of  the  signs  of  a  corrupt  and 
degenerate  age,  and  one  of  tbe  ineans  of  insuring  its  nirther 
eorruption  and  degeneracy,  to  give  mild  and  lenient  epithetif 
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to  riues  and  to  Crimea.  The  world  is  much  infloenced  by 
names.  And  as  torma  are  the  tepreBentatives  of  eentimenls, 
when  persons  who  exerciee  any  censorial  magistracy  seem  in 
their  language  to  compromise  with  crimes  and  criniinala,  bj 
eipresBing  no  horror  of  the  one  or  detestation  of  the  other, 
the  world  will  naturally  think  that  they  act  merely  to  acquit 
themselTes  in  its  sight  in  form,  but  in  reality  to  evade  their 
duty.  Tes,  my  lords,  the  world  must  think  that  such  per- 
sona palter  with  their  sacred  trust,  and  are  tender  to  crimes, 
because  they  look  forward  to  the  future  poHaesaion  of  the 
eame  power  which  they  now  prosecute,  and  purpose  to  ahuae 
it  in  the  manner  it  has  been  abused  by  the  criminal  of  whom 
tbey  are  so  tender. 

To  remove  such  an  imputation  from  us,  we  assert  that  the 
f  Great  Britain  are  not  to  receiTe  instructions 


about  the  language  which  they  ought  to  hold,  from  the  gen- 
tlemen who  have  made  profitable  studies  in  the  academies  of 
Benares  and  of  Oude.  We  know,  and  therefore  do  notwant 
to  leam,  how  to  comport  ourselves  in  prosecuting  tha 
haughty  and  overgrown  delinquents  of  the  Bast.  We  cannot 
require  to  be  instructed  by  tiiein  in  what  words  we  shall  ex- 
press just  indignation  at  enormous  crimes ;  for  we  have  tbe 
example  of  our  great  anceatora  to  teach  us.  We  tread  in 
their  steps  and  we  speak  in  their  language. 

Tour  lordships  well  know,  for  you  must  be  conrersant  in 
this  kind  of  reading,  that  you  once  had  before  you  a  man  of 
the  highest  rank  in  the  country,  one  of  the  greatest  men  of 
the  law,  and  one  of  the  greatest  men  of  this  state,  a  peer  of 
your  own  body.  Lord  Macclesfield.  Tet,  my  lords,  when 
that  peer  did  but  just  modestly  hint  that  he  had  received 
hard  measure  from  the  Commons  and  their  managers,  those 
managers  thought  themselves  bound  geriatim  one  after 
another,  to  express  the  utmost  indignation  at  the  charge,  in 
the  harshest  language  that  could  be  used.  Wliy  did  they  do 
HO  ?  They  knew  it  was  the  language  that  became  them. 
They  lived  in  an  age  in  which  politeness  was  as  well  unde^ 
stood  and  88  much  cultivated  aa  it  is  at  present ;  but  they 
knew  what  they  were  doing,  and  they  were  resolved  to  uw 
no  language  but  what  their  anceators  had  used,  and  to  suffer 
no  insolence  which  their  ancestors  would  not  have  suffered. 


V  knew  wua 

L  no  languaj 

■  so  insolen 
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We  tread  in  their  steps  ;  we  pursue  their  method  ;  we  learc 
of  them ;  and  we  shall  never  learn  at  any  otlier  echool. 

"We  know  from  history  and  the  records  of  thia  House,  that 
a  Lord  Bacou  has  been  hefore  yoa.  Who  ia  there  that,  upon 
hearing  this  name,  does  not  inatantly  recognise  everything 
of  genius  the  most  profound,  everything  of  literature  the 
most  extensive,  everything  of  discovery  the  most  penetrat- 
ing, everything  of  observation  on  human  life  the  moat  dis- 
tinguishing afld  refined  ?  All  these  must  be  instantly  recog- 
nised, for  they  are  all  inseparably  associated  with  the  name 
of  Lord  Verulara.  Yet  when  this  prodigy  was  brought  be- 
fore your  lordahipB,  by  the  Commons  of  Great  Britain,  for 
having  permitted  his  menial  servant  to  receive  presents,  what 
■was  hia  demeanour  ?  Did  he  require  his  counsel  not  "  to  let 
down  the  dignity  of  his  defence ' '  ?  Ho.  That  Lord  Bacon, 
whose  least  distinction  was  that  he  was  a  peer  of  England,  a 
Lord  High  Chancellor,  and  the  son  of  a  Lord  Keeper,  be- 
haved like  a  man  who  knew  himself;  like  a  man  who  was 
conscious  of  merits  of  the  highest  kind ;  but  at  the  same 
time  conacioiia  of  having  fallen  into  guilt.  The  House 
of  Commons  did  not  spare  him.  They  brought  him  to  your 
bar.  They  found  spots  in  that  sun.  And  what,  I  again  ask, 
was  hia  behaviour  ?  That  of  contrition,  that  of  humility, 
that  of  repentaaco,  that  which  belongs  to  the  greatest  men 
lapsed  and  fallen  through  human  intirmity  into  error.  He 
did  not  hurl  defiance  at  the  accusations  of  his  country,  he 
bowed  himself  before  it,  yet  with  all  hia  penitence  he  could 
not  escape  the  pursuit  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the 
inflexible  justice  of  this  court.  Tour  lordahipa  fined  him 
£40,000,  notwithstanding  all  his  merits ;  notwithstanding 
his  humility;  notwithstanding  his  contrition;  notwithstand- 
ing the  decorum  of  his  behaviour,  so  well  suited  to  a  man 
iinder  the  prosecution  of  the  Commons  of  England,  before 
the  Peers  of  Englan^.  You  fined  him  in  a  sum  fully  equal 
to  £100,000  of  the  present  day.  You  imprisoned  him  during 
the  king's  pleasure  ;  and  you  disqualified  him  for  ever  from 
having  a  seat  in  this  House  and  any  office  in  this  kingdom. 
This  is  the  way  in  which  the  Commons  behaved  formerly, 
and  in  which  your  lordships  acted  formerly  ;  when  no  culprit 
at  thia  bar  dared  to  hurl  a  recriminatory  accusation  a^mst 
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his  prosecutors,  or  dsred  to  ceneure  the  language  in  whic'a 
they  eipreaaed  their  indignation  at  his  crimes. 

The  Lommons  of  Great  firittun,  (blloving  these  examplei 
and  fortified  by  them,  abbor  all  compromise  with  guilt  either 
in  act  or  in  language,  They  will  not  disclaim  any  one  word 
that  they  have  spoken ;  because,  my  lords,  they  have  said 
nothing  abusive  or  illiberal.  It  has  been  said  that  ice  have 
used  such  language  as  was  uaed  to  Sir  Walter  Baleigh,  vhen 
he  was  called,  not  by  the  Commons,  but  by  a  certiun  person 
of  a  learned  profession,  "  a  spider  of  hell."  My  lords,  Sir 
Walter  was  a  great  soldier,  a  great  mariner,  and  one  of  the 
first  BcholttTB  of  hia  age.  To  call  him  a  spider  of  heU,  wsa 
not  only  indecent  in  itself  but  perfectly  foolish,  from  the 
term  being  totally  inapplicable  to  the  object,  and  lit  only  for 
the  very  pedantic  eloquence  of  the  person  who  used  it.  Bat 
if  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  had  been  guilty  of  numberless  frauds 
and  preTaricationa  ;  if  he  had  clandestinely  picked  up  other 
men  a  money,  concealed  his  peculation  by  lalse  bonds,  and 
afterwards  attempted  to  cover  it  by  the  cobwebs  of  the  law, 
then  my  Lord  Coke  would  have  trespaHsed  a  great  deal  more 
against  decorum  than  against  propriety  of  similitude  and 

My  lords,  the  managers  for  the  Commons  have  not  used 
any  tnapplicahle  language.  We  have  indeed  used,  and  will 
again  use,  such  eipressiona  as  are  proper  to  portray  guilt. 
After  describing  the  magnitude  of  the  crime,  we  describethe 
magnitude  of  the  criminal.  We  have  declared  him  to  be  not 
only  a  public  robber  himself,  hut  the  head  of  n  systein  of 
robbery  ;  the  captain -general  of  the  gang;  the  chief  under 
whom  a  whole  predatory  band  was  arrayed,  disciplined,  and 
paid.  This,  my  lords,  is  what  we  oiFered  to  prove  fuliy  to 
TOu,  what  in  part  we  have  proved,  and  the  whole  of  which. 
I  believe,  we  could  prove.  In  developing  such  a  mass  of 
criminality,  and  iu  describing  a  criniiaal  of  such  magnitude, 
as  we  have  now  brought  before  you,  we  could  not  use  leni- 
ent epithets  without  compromising  with  crime.  We  there- 
fore snail  not  relas  in  our  pursuits,  nor  in  our  language.  No, 
my  lords,  no ;  we  shall  not  fail  i  j  feel  indignation  wherever 
our  moral  nature  has  taught  us  lo  feel  it,  nor  shall  we  hesi- 
tate to  speak  the  langu%'e  which  is  dictated  by  that  indig- 
nation.    Whenever  men  are  oppreased  where  they  ought  to 
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be  protected,  -ve  called  it  tyranay ;  and  we  call  the  aetor  a 
tyrant.  "Whenever  goods  are  tftkeo  by  violence  from  tlie 
possessor,  we  call  it  a  robbery  ;  and  the  person  who  takes  it 
we  call  a  robber.  Money  clandeatinely  taken  from  the  pro- 
prietor we  call  theft ;  and  the  person  who  takes  it  we  call  a 
thief.  When  a  fatee  paper  ia  made  out  to  obtain  money,  we 
call  the  act  a  forgery.  That  steward  who  takes  bribes  from 
his  master's  tenants,  and  then,  pretending  the  money  to  be 
his  own,  lends  it  to  that  master  and  takes  bonds  for  it  to 
himself,  we  consider  guilty  of  a  breach  of  trust ;  and  the  pet- 
80U  who  commits  snch  crimes  we  call  a  cheat,  a  swindler, 
and  a  forger  of  bonds.  All  these  offences,  without  the  least 
Boftening,  under  all  these  names,  we  charge  upon  this  tnaii. 
"We  have  so  charged  in  our  record,  we  have  so  charged  in 
our  speeches ;  and  we  are  sorry  that  our  language  does  not 
liimish  terras  of  sufitcient  force  and  compass  to  mark  the 
multitude,  the  magnitude,  and  the  atrocity  of  hia  crimes. 

How  came  it,  then,  that  the  Commons  of  Great  Britain 
ehould  be  calumniated  for  the  course  which  they  have  taken  ? 
"Why  should  it  ever  have  been  supposed  that  we  are  actuated 
by  revenge  ?  I  answer,  there  are  two  very  sufGcient  causes : 
corruption  and  ignorance.  The  first  disposes  an  inniunerable 
multitude  of  people  to  a  fellow-feeling  with  the  prisoner. 
Under  the  shadow  of  his  crimes  thousands  of  fortunes  have 
been  made ;  and  therefore  thousands  of  tongues  are  employed 
to  justify  the  means  by  which  these  fortunes  were  made. 
"Wuen  they  cannot  deny  the  facts,  they  attack  the  accusers; 
they  attack  their  conduct,  they  attack  their  persons,  they 
attack  their  language,  in  every  possible  manner.  I  have  said, 
my  lords,  that  ignorance  is  the  other  cause  of  this  calumny  by 
■wnich  the  House  of  Commons  ia  assailed.  Ignorance  pro- 
duces a  confusion  of  ideas  concerning  the  decorum  of  life,  by 
confounding  the  rules  of  private  society  with  those  of  pub- 
lic function.  To  talk  as  we  here  talk,  to  persons  in  a  mixed 
company  of  men  and  women,  would  violate  the  law  of  such 
societies  ;  because  they  meet  for  the  sole  purpose  of  social 
intercourse,  and  not  for  the  exposure,  the  censure,  the  pun- 
ishment of  crimes  ;  to  all  which  things  private  societies  are 
db^ther  incompetent.  In  them  crimes  con  never  be  regu- 
larly stated,  proved,  or  reftited.  The  law  has  therefore  ap- 
pointed special  places  for  such  inquiries ;  and  if  in  any  of 
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those  places  we  were  to  apply  the  ecioUient  langaBge  of 
4rawiDg-rooms  to  the  eipoeiure  of  great  crimes,  it  wotHd  Iw 
aa  falBe  asd  vicious  in  taste  oDit  in  morals,  aa  to  nae  the 
oriminatory  language  of  this  hall  in  drawing  aod  aasembling 
rooms  woiild  be  misplaced  and  ridiculous.  Every  one  knows, 
that  in  common  society  palliating  names  are  giTen  to  rices. 
Adultery  in  a  lady  is  called  gallantry  :  the  gentlemaD  is  com* 
mouly  called  a  man  of  good  fortune,  sometimes  in  Prench 
and  Bometimes  in  EDgliah.  But  is  this  tbe  tone  wliicb  would 
become  a  person  in  a  court  of  justice  coUing  these  people 
to  an  account  for  that  horrible  crime  which  destroys  the 
basis  of  society  ?  No,  my  lords ;  this  is  not  the  tone  of  such 
proceedings.  Tour  lordsliips  know  that  it  is  not;  the  Commons 
know  that  it  is  not ;  and  because  we  have  acted  on  that 
knowledge,  and  stigmatized  crimes  with  becoming  indigostion, 
we  are  said  to  be  actuated  rather  hy  revenge  than  justice. 

If  it  should  still  bo  asked  why  we  show  sufficient  acrimony 
to  eicite  a  suspicion  of  being  in  any  manner  influenced  by 
malice  or  a  desire  of  revenge, — to  this,  my  lords,  I  answer, 
because  we  would  be  thought  to  know  our  duty,  aad  to  bare 
oil  the  world  know  how  resolutely  we  are  reaolved  to  perform 
it.  The  Commons  of  Oreat  Britain  are  not  disposed  to 
quarrel  with  the  Divine  wisdom  and  goodness,  wtucb  haa 
moulded  up  revenge  into  tbe  frame  and  constitution  of  mou. 
He  that  has  made  us  what  we  are  has  made  n»  at  once  re- 
sentful and  reasonable.  Instinct  tells  a  man  that  he  ou^t  to 
revenge  an  injury ;  reanon  tells  him  that  he  ought  not  to  be 
a  judge  in  his  own  cause.  From  that  moment  revenge  paHCa 
from  the  private  to  the  public  hand ;  but  in  being  trauRerred 
it  is  far  from  being  ejttmguished.  My  lords,  it  is  transfarred 
fts  a  sacred  trust  to  be  exercised  for  tbe  injured,  in  measure 
and  pr>}portion,  by  persons  who,  feeling  as  he  feels,  are  in  a 
temper  to  reason  better  than  he  can  reason.  Bevenge  is 
taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  original  injured  proprietor,  lest 
it  should  be  carried  beyond  the  bouniJa  of  moderation  and 
justice.  But,  my  lords,  it  is  in  its  transfer  esposed  to  ■ 
danger  of  an  opposite  description.  The  delegate  of  vengeanca 
may  not  feel  the  wrong  aufliciently ;  he  may  be  cold  and 
languid  in  tbe  performance  of  his  sacred  duty.  It  is  for 
these  reasons  that  good  men  are  taught  to  tremble  even  at 
the  first  emotions  of  anger  and  resentment  for  their  own  pu< 


riKcular  wronga ;  but  they  are  likewise  tauglit,  if  they  are  w-ell 
F  taught,  to  give  the  looBeat  possible  rein  to  their  resentment 
and  indignation,  whenever  theic  parents,  their  friends,  their 
country,  or  their  brethren  of  the  common  family  of  mankind 
ore  injured.  Those  who  have  not  such  feelings  under  such 
circuniatancea  are  base  and  degenerate.  These,  my  lords,  are 
the  sentiments  of  the  Commons  of  Great  Britain. 

Lord  Bacon  has  very  well  said,  that  "revenge  ia  a  kind  of 
wild  justice."  It  ia  so,  and  without  this  wild  austere  Btock 
there  would  be  no  justice  in  the  world.  But  when  by  the 
fikilftil  hand  of  morality  and  wise  jurisprudence  a  foreign 
BcioD,  but  of  the  very  same  species,  is  grafted  upon  it,  its 
harsh  quality  becomes  changed,  it  submits  to  culture,  and 
laying  aside  its  savage  nature  it  bears  fruits  and  flowers, 
Bweet  to  the  world,  and  not  ungratei\]l  even  to  heaven  itself, 
to  which  it  elevates  its  exalted  head.  The  fruit  of  this  wild 
stock  is  revenge  regulated,  but  not  eitinguiahed ;  revenge 
transferred  from  the  suffering  party  to  the  communion  and 
Hympathy  of  mankind.  This  is  the  revenge  by  which  we 
are  actuated,  and  which  we  should  be  sorry  if  the  false,  idle, 
girlish,  novel-like  morality  of  the  world  should  eitinguish  in 


the  breast  of  us  who  have  a  great  public  duty  to  perform. 

This  sympathetic  revenge,  which  is  condemned  by  clamc 
COS  imbecility,  is  so  &]-  frvm  being  a  vice  that  it  ia  toe  great- 


est of  all  possible  virtues  ;  a  virtue  which  the  uncorrupted 

1'udgment  of  mankind  has  in  all  ages  exalted  tx)  the  rank  of 
leroism.  To  give  up  all  the  repose  and  pleasures  of  life,  to 
pass  sleepless  nights  and  labonoua  days,  Mid,  what  is  ten  ' 

times  more  irksome  to  an  ingenuous  mind,  to  oSer  oneself  to 
calumny  and  all  its  herd  of  hissing  tongues  and  poisoned 
fangs,  in  order  to  free  the  world  from  fraudulent  prevaricators,  ' 

from  cruel  oppressors,  from  robbers  and  tyrants,  baa,  I  say,  the 
test  of  heroic  virtue,  and  well  deserves  such  a  distinction. 
The  Commons,  despairing  to  attain  the  heights  of  this  virtue, 
never  lose  sight  of  it  for  a  moment.  For  seventeen  years 
they  have  almost  without  intermission  pursued  by  every 
sort  of  inquiry,  by  legislative  and  by  judicial  remedy,  the 
cure  of  this  Indian  malndy,  worse  ten  thousand  times  than 
the  leprosy  which  our  forefathers  brought  from  the  East. 
Could  they  have  done  this,  if  they  had  not  been  actuated  by  , 

tome  strong,  some  vehement,  some  perennial  passion,  which,  _^^^J 
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bnroiiig  like  the  vestal  fire,  c1iast«  and  eternal,  never  Eoffen 
generous  evrnpathv  to  grow  cold  in  maintainiDg  the  righta  of 
the  injurea,  or  in  denouncing  the  crimes  of  the  oppressor  ? 

My  lords,  the  managers  for  the  Commons  have  been  actu- 
ated by  this  paasion;  my  lords,  they  feel  its  influence  at  this 
moment ;  and  so  far  from  softening  either  their  measures  or 
their  tone,  they  do  here  in  the  presence  of  their  Creator,  of 
this  House,  and  of  the  world,  make  this  solemn  declaration, 
and  nuncupate  this  deliberate  vow,— that  they  will  ever  glow 
with  the  most  determined  and  uuextinguishable  animosity 
against  tyranny,  oppression,  and  peculation  in  all,  but  more 
particularly  as  practised  by  this  man  in  India;  that  they 
never  will  relent,  but  will  puraue  and  prosecute  him  and  it, 
till  they  see  corrupt  pride  jjrostrate  under  the  feet  of  justice. 
We  caU  upon  your  lordshipa  to  join  us;  and  ne  have  no 
doubt  that  you  will  feel  the  same  sympathy  that  we  feel,  or 
(what  I  cannot  persuade  my  soul  to  think,  or  my  mouth  to 
utter)  you  will  be  identified  with  tlie  criminal  whose  crimeB 
you  excuse,  and  rolled  with  him  in  all  the  pollution  of  Indian 
guilt  from  generation  to  generation.  Let  those  who  feel  with 
nie  upon  this  occasion  join  with  me  in  this  vow  ;  if  they  will 
not,  I  have  it  all  to  myself. 

It  is  not  to  defend  ourselves,  that  I  have  addressed  your 
lordships  at  such  length  on  this  subject.  No,  my  lorfu ;  I 
have  said  what  1  considered  necessary  to  instruct  the  pubhc 
upon  the  principles  which  induced  the  House  of  Commons  to 
persevere  in  this  business  with  a  generous  warmth  and  in 
the  indignant  language  which  nature  prompts,  when  great 
crimes  are  brought  before  men  who  feel  as  they  ought  to  feel 
upon  such  occasions. 

I  now  proceed,  my  lords,  to  the  next  recriminatory  charge, 
which  is  delay.  I  confess  I  am  not  astonished  at  this  charge. 
From  the  first  records  of  human  impatience  down  to  the 
present  time  it  has  been  complained  that  the  march  of  vio- 
lence and  oppression  is  rapid ;  but  that  the  progress  of  reme- 
dial and  vindictivejustice,  even  the  divine,  has  almost  always 
iavoured  the  appearance  of  being  languid  and  sluggish.  Soros- 
thing  of  this  is  owing  to  the  very  nature  and  constitution  of 
bumon  affairs  ;  because  as  justice  is  a  circumspect,  cautious, 
scrutinizing,  balancing  principle,  full  of  doubt  even  of  itself, 
and  fearful  of  doing  wrong  even  to  the  greatest  wrong-doers, 
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m  the  nature  of  thingB  ite  movementa  must  be  slow  in  coni- 
parisoii  with  tlie  heacUoiig  rapidity  witli  which  avarice,  ambi- 
tion, and  revenge  pounce  down  npon  the  devoted  prey  of 
those  violent  and  dcBtruotive  passions.  And  indeed,  my  lords, 
the  dieproportioQ  between  crime  and  justice,  when  seen  iu 
the  particular  acts  of  either,  would  be  bo  much  to  the  advan- 
tage of  Crimea  and  criminala  that  we  should  find  it  difficult 
to  defend  l.twa  and  tribunals  (eapecially  in  great  and  arduons 
cases  like  this),  if  we  did  not  look  not  to  the  immediate.  Dot 
the  re/roitpecitPfi,  but  to  ^^o  provident  operation  of  juatice. 
Its  chief  I3perat ion  is  in  its  :hiture  example ;  and  this  turns 
the  balance,  upon  the  total  effect,  in  ferour  of  vindictive  jua- 
tice, and  in  some  measure  reconcUes  a  pious  and  humble  mind 
to  this  great  mysterious  dispensation  of  the  world. 

Upon  the  charge  of  delay  in  this  particular  cause,  my  lords, 
I  have  only  to  say  that  the  buainesa  before  you  is  of  immense 
magnitude.  The  prisoner  himself  says  that  all  the  acts  ot 
his  life  are  committed  in  it.  With  a  due  sense  of  this  mag- 
nitude, we  know  that  the  inveatigation  could  not  be  short  to 
UB,  nor  short  to  your  lordships ;  hut  when  we  are  called  upon, 
aa  we  have  been  daily,  to  sympathize  with  the  prisoner  in 
that  delay,  my  lords,  we  must  tell  jou  that  we  have  no  sym- 
pathy with  him.  Beiecting  as  we  have  done  aD  false,  spuri- 
ous, and  hypocriticiu  virtues,  we  should  hold  it  to  be  the 
greatest  of  all  crimes  to  bestow  upon  the  oppressors  that  pity 
which  belongs  to  the  oppressed.  The  unhappy  persons  who 
are  wronged,  robbed,  and  despoiled,  have  no  remedy  but  in 
the  sympathies  of  mankind ;  and  when  these  sympathies  are 
suffered  to  be  debauched,  when  they  are  perversely  carried 
from  tlie  victim  to  the  oppressor,  then  we  commit  a  robbery 
atill  greater  than  that  which  was  committed  by  the  criminal 
ucused. 

My  lords,  we  do  think  this  process  long,  we  lament  it  in 
every  sense  in  which  it  ought  to  he  lamented ;  but  we  lament 
still  more  that  the  Begums  have  been  ao  long  without  having 
a  just  punishment  inflicted  upon  their  spoiler.  We  lament 
that  Cheit  Sing  haa  so  long  been  a  wanderer,  while  the  man 
who  drove  him  from  hie  dominions  is  still  unpunished.  We 
are  sorry  that  Nobkiasen  bos  been  cheated  of  his  money  for 
Iburtefln  years,  without  obtaining  redress.     These  are  our 
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aviDpnthioB,  my  lords,  and  thus  we  reply  to  this  part  cf  the 

My  lords,  there  are  aome  matters  of  feet  in  this  charge  oi 
delay,  nhich  I  must  beg  your  lordships  will  look  into.  Oq 
the  19th  of  February,  1789,  the  priHoaer  presented  a  petition 
to  your  lordships,  in  which  he  states,  after  many  other  com- 
plauita,  that  a  great  number  of  his  witnessee  were  obliged  to 
go  to  India,  by  which  he  has  lost  the  benefit  of  their  testi- 
mony ;  and  that  a  great  number  of  your  lordshipa'  body  were 
deoc^  by  which  he  has  lost  the  benefit  of  their  judgment. 

As  to  the  hand  of  Gkid,  though  some  membera  of  youi 
House  may  have  depMl^d  this  life  since  the  commenceioeDt 
of  this  trial,  yet  the  body  always  remains  entire.  'Die  evi- 
dence before  you  is  the  same  ;  and  therefore  there  is  no  rea- 
son to  presume  that  your  final  Judgment  will  be  affected  by 
these  afflicting  diapensationa  of  Providence.  With  regard  to 
his  witnesses,  I  must  beg  to  remind  yourlordshipaof  oneei- 
traordinary  fact.  This  prisoner  has  sent  to  India,  and  obtained, 
not  testimonies,  buttestimonialB  to  hia  general  good  behaviour. 
He  has  never  once  applied,  by  commission  or  otherwise,  to 
SaisiSy  any  one  fact  that  is  cbm-ged  upon  him.  Ko,  my 
lords,  not  one  ;  therefore  that  part  of  his  petition  which  states 
the  injury  he  has  received  from  the  Commons  of  Great 
Britain  is  totally  f^se  and  groundless ;  for  if  he  had  any 
witnesses  to  examine,  he  would  not  have  failed  to  eiamina 
them.  If  he  had  asked  for  a  commission  to  receive  their 
depositions,  a  commission  would  have  been  granted  ;  if,  vrith- 
out  a  commission,  he  had  brought  affidavits  to  facta,  or  regu- 
lar recorded  testimony,  the  Commons  of  Great  Britain  would 
never  have  rejected  such  evidence,  even  though  they  could 
not  have  crosB-examined  it. 

Another  complaint  is,  that  many  of  his  witnesses  were 
obliged  to  leave  England  before  he  could  make  use  of  their 
evidence.  My  lords,  no  delay  in  the  trial  has  prevented  him 
from  producing  any  evidence,  for  we  were  willing  that  any 
of  his  witjiesses  should  be  examined  at  any  time  most  con- 
venient to  himself.  If  many  persons  connected  with  his 
measures  are  gone  to  India,  during  the  course  of  his  trial, 
many  others  have  returned  to  England.  Mr.  Larkina  re- 
turned   was  the  prisoner  willing  to  examine  him  ?  No ;  and 
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it  waa  nothing  but  downright  ahame,  and  the  preaumptioiis 
which  he  knew  would  he  drawn  against  him,  if  he  did  Dot 
call  thia  witneea,  which  finally  induced  him  to  make  use  of 
his  evidence.  We  eiamined  Mr.  Larkina,  my  lords ;  we  ex- 
amined all  the  priaoner'a  witnisses  ;  your  lordships  have  their 
testimony ;  and  down  to  thia  very  hour  he  has  not  put  his 
hand  upon  any  one  whom  he  thought  a  proper  and  essential 
witness  to  the  facts,  or  to  any  part  of  the  cause,  whose  ex- 
amination has  been  denied  him  ;  nor  has  he  even  stated  that 
any  roan,  if  brought  here,  would  prove  such  and  such  pointa. 
No  ;  not  one  word  to  this  effect  has  ever  beeu  stated  by  the 
prisoner. 

There  ia,  ray  lords,  another  case,  which  was  noticed  by  my 
honourable  fellow- manager  yesterday.  Mr.  Belli,  the  coni- 
dentiol  aecretarj'  of  the  prisoner,  was  agent  and  contractor  for 
stores ;  and  this  raised  a  suspicion  that  the  contracts  were 
held  by  him  for  the  prisoner's  advantage.  Mr.  Belli  waa  here 
during  the  whole  time  of  the  trial,  and  six  weeka  after  we 
had  closed  our  evidence.  We  had  then  no  longer  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  order  of  witnesses,  and  he  might  have  called 
whom  he  pleased.  With  the  full  knowledge  of  theae  circum- 
•tances,  that  witness  did  he  suffer  to  depart  for  India,  if  he 
did  not  even  encourage  his  departing.  This,  my  lords,  ia  the 
kind  of  damage  whicn  he  has  suffered  by  the  want  of  wit- 
nesses, through  the  protraction  of  this  trial. 

But  the  great  and  serious  evil  which  he  complains  oS,  as 
being  occasioned  by  our  delay,  is  of  so  extraordinary  a 
nature,  that  I  must  request  your  lordahips  to  examine  it  withr 
extraordinary  strictness  and  attention.  In  the  petition  before 
your  lordshipa  the  prisoner  asserts,  that  he  was  under  the 
necessity,  through  his  council  and  solicitors,  "of  collecting 
and  collating  from  the  voluminous  records  of  the  Company 
the  whole  history  of  his  public  life,  in  order  to  form  a  com- 
plete defence  to  every  allegation  which  the  Honourable  House 
of  Commons  had  preferred  against  him ;  and  that  he  baa 
expended  upwards  of  thirty  thousand  pounds  in  preparing  the 
materials  of  his  defence." 

It  is  evident,  my  lords,  that  the  expenditure  of  this 
£30,000  is  not  properly  connected  with  the  delay  of  which 
he  complains ;  for  he  states  that  he  had  incurred  this  loss 
merely  in  collecting  and  collating  materials,  previous  to  hip 
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defence  before  your  lordships.  If  tfaia  were  true,  and  yoci 
lordabips  were  to  Admit  the  amount  as  a  rule  and  estimsta 
bjr  which  the  aggregate  of  his  loss  could  be  ascertained ;  tbe 
application  of  me  rule  of  three  to  the  sum  and  time  g"^ 
wonld  bring  out  an  enormous  expenditure  in  the  long  period 
which  has  eUpsed  since  the  commencement  of  the  trial;  ra 
enormous,  th^  if  this  monstrouB  load  of  oppression  has  beca 
laid  upon  him  by  the  delay  of  the  Commons.  I  believe  no 
man  living  can  Eitand  up  in  our  justificatioD.  But,  my  lord^ 
I  am  to  tell  your  lordships  some  &cts,  into  wbicli,  we  trusty 
you  win  inquire;  for  this  businesa  ia  not  in  our  hands,  nar 
can  we  lay  it  as  a  charge  before  you.  Tour  own  jounuli 
have  recorded  the  document  in  which  the  prisoner  compbioi 
bitterly  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  indeed  of  the  wbale 
judicature  of  tbe  country;  a  complaint  which  your  lordships 
will  do  well  to  examine. 

When  we  first  came  to  a  knowledge  of  this  petition,  wWch 
was  not  till  some  time  ailer  it  was  presented.  1  happened  to 
have  coEvereatioa  with  a  noble  lord,  I  know  not  whether  he 
be  in  his  place  in  the  House  or  not ;  but  I  think  I  am  not 
trr^ular  in  mentioning  his  name.  When  I  mention  Lord 
Sunolk  I  name  a  peer  whom  honour,  justice,  veracity,  and 
every  virtue  that  diatinguiahes  the  man  and  the  peer  wonld 
claim  for  their  own.  My  Jjord  Suffolk  told  me,  that,  in  a 
conversation  with  the  late  Lord  Dover,  who  brought  the 
prisoner's  petition  into  your  House,  he  could  not  refrain  from 
expressing  his  astonishment  at  that  part  of  the  petition  which 
remted  to  the  expense  Mr.  Hastings  had  been  at :  and  pai^ 
ticularly  as  a  complaint  had  been  made  in  the  House  of  the 
enormous  expense  of  the  prosecutiou,  which  at  that  time  had 
only  amounted  to  £14,000,  although  the  expense  of  the  pro- 
secutor is  generally  greater  than  that  of  the  defendant,  and 
public  proceedings  more  expensive  than  private  ones.  Lord 
Dover  said  that  before  he  presented  the  petition  he  had  felt 
aiactly  ia  the  same  manner;  but  that  Mr.  Hastinga  assured 
him,  that  £6000  had  been  paid  to  copying  clerks  in  the  In- 
dia House,  and  that  from  this  circumstance  he  might  judga 
of  the  other  eipeuaes.  Lord  Dover  was  satisfied  with  this 
assurance ;  and  presented  the  petition,  which  otherwise  he 
should  have  declined  to  do,  on  account  of  the  apparent  enoN 
mity  of  the  allegation  it  contained.     At  the  time  when  Lord 
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Sofiulk  informed  me  of  these  particulars  (with  a  ^ood  deal 
of  surprise  and  aatonishraent),  I  had  not  leisure  to  go  down 
to  the  India  House  in  order  to  make  icquiries  concemiog 
them ;  hut  I  afterwards  asked  tlie  secretary,  Mr,  Hudson,  to 
whom  we  had  given  a  handsome  reward,  what  sums  he  ha^l 
received  from  Mr.  Hastings,  for  his  services  upon  this  occa- 
sion ;  and  the  answer  was, "  Not  one  shilling !  "  Not  one  shil- 
ling had  Mr.  Hudson  received  from  Mr.  Hastings.  The  clerks 
of  the  Company  informed  us,  that  the  court  of  directors  bad 
ordered  that  every  paper  which  Mr.  Hastings  wanted  should 
be  copied  for  hira  gratuitously ;  and  that  if  aay  additional 
clerks  were  wanting  for  the  effectual  eieeution  of  his  wishes 
the  expense  would  be  defrayed  by  the  directors.  Hearing 
this  account,  I  nest  inquired  what  expedition-money  might 
have  been  given  to  the  clerks,  for  we  know  something  of  thja 
kind  ia  usually  done.  In  reply  to  this  question,  Mr.  Hudson 
told  me,  that  at  various  times  they  had  received  in  little  drib- 
lets to  the  amount  of  £95,  or  thereabouts.  In  this  way  the 
account  stood  when  I  made  this  inquiry,  which  waa  at  least 
half  a  yenr  after  the  petition  had  been  presented  to  your  lord 
ships.  Thus  the  whole  story  of  the  £G000  was  absolutely 
false.  At  that  time  there  was  not  one  word  of  truth  in  it. 
whatever  he  the  amount  of  the  sutna  which  he  has  paid  since. 
Tour  lordships  will  now  judge  whether  you  have  been  abused 
by  false  allegations  or  not ;  allegations  which  could  scarcely 
admit  of  being  true,  and  which  upon  the  best  inquiry  I  found 
absolutely  false ;  and  I  appeal  to  the  testimony  of  the  noble 
lord,  who  is  now  living,  for  the  truth  of  the  account  he  re- 
ceived from  the  worthy  and  respectable  peer  whose  loss  the 
nation  has  to  bewail. 

There  are  many  other  circumstances  of  fraud  and  false- 
hood attending  this  petition  (we  must  call  things  by  theii- 
proper  names,  my  lords), — there  are,  I  aay,  many  circum- 
stances of  fraud  and  falsehood.  We  know  it  to  have  been 
impossible  at  the  time  of  presenting  this  petition  that  this 
man  should  have  eipended  £30,000  in  the  preparation  of 
matiirials  for  bis  defence,  and  your  lordships'  justice  together 
with  the  credit  of  the  House  of  Commons  are  concerned  in 
the  discovery  of  the  truth.  There  is,  indeed,  an  ambiguous 
word  in  the  petition.     He  asserts,  that  he  is  engaged  for  the  i 

{Hvioeat  of  that  sum.     We  asked  tho  clerks  of  the  India  -J 
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House  whether  he  hud  given  them  any  bond,  note,  Becuritf, 
or  promise  of  payment ;  they  aseured  ua  that  he  had  not: 
ther  will  be  reiidy  to  make  the  eaiue  assurance  to  youi 
lorashipB,  when  you  come  to  inquire  into  this  matter, 
which  Defore  you  give  judgment  we  desire  and  claim  that 
you  will  do.  All  la  concealment  and  mystery  on  the  eide 
of  the  prisoner;  all  is  open  and  direct  with  us.  We  are  de- 
sirous that  everything  which  is  concealed  may  be  brought  to 
light. 

In  eontradictioD  then  to  this  charge  of  oppreBsion  and  of 
an  attempt  to  ruin  his  fortune,  your  lordships  'will  see,  tliiil 
at  the  time  when  he  made  this  charge  he  had  not  been  in 
fact,  nor  was  for  a  long  time  after,  one  shilling  out  of  pocket. 
But  some  other  person  had  become  security  to  bis  attorney 
for  him.^What  then  are  we  to  think  of  theae  men  of  bnsi- 
ness,  of  these  friends  of  Mr.  Hastings,  who,  when  he  is  pos- 
sessed of  nothing,  are  contented  to  become  responsible  ibr 
£30,000  ?  (Was  it  £30,000  out  of  the  Bullock  Contracts  ?} 
— responsible,  I  aay,  for  this  aum,  in  order  to  maintain  thia 
suit  previous  to  its  actual  commencement ;  and  who  cousin 
quently  must  be  so  engaged  for  every  article  of  expense  that 
has  followed  from  that  time  to  this. 

ThuH  much  we  have  thought  it  necessary  to  say  upon  this 
part  of  the  recriminatory  charge  of  delay.  With  respect  to 
the  delay  in  general,  we  are  at  present  under  an  account  to 
our  constituents  upon  that  subject.  To  them  we  shall  give 
it.  We  shall  not  give  any  further  account  of  it  to  your  lord- 
shipB ;  the  means  belong  to  us  as  well  aa  to  you  of  removing 
these  charges.  Your  lordships  may  inquire  upon  oath,  as  ws 
have  done  in  our  committee,  into  aU  the  circumstances  of 
these  allegations  ;  1  hope  your  lordships  will  do  so,  and  vrill 
give  the  Commons  an  opportunity  of  attending  and  assisting 
at  thia  most  momentous  and  important  inquiry. 

The  nest  recriminatory  charge  made  upon  ua  by  the  pri- 
soner ia,  that  merely  to  throw  an  odium  upon  him  we  have 
brought  forward  a  great  deal  of  irrelevant  matter  (whieli 
coulinot  be  proved  regularly  in  the  course  of  eiaminslion  at 
Tour  bar)  ;  and  particularly  in  the  opening  speech  which  I 
had  the  honour  of  making  on  the  subject. 

Your  lordahipa  know  very  well,  that  we  stated  in  our 
charge  that  great  abuses  had  previuled  in  India:  that  tba 
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Company  had  entered  into  covenanta  with  their  servants  re- 
specting those  ahuaea  :  that  an  act  of  parliament  wae  made 
to  prevent  their  recurrence,  and  that  Mr.  HaetingB  etiU  coft- 
tinued  in  their  practice.  Now,  my  lords,  havine  stated  this, 
nothing  could  he  more  regular,  more  proper,  and  more  perti- 
nent, than  for  us  to  justify  both  the  cofenanta  required  by 
the  Company  and  the  act  made  to  prevent  the  abuses  which 
existed  in  India.  We  therefore  went  through  those  abusea  ; 
we  stated  them,  and  were  ready  to  prove  every  material  word 
and  article  in  them.  Whether  they  were  personally  relevant 
or  irrelevant  to  the  prisoner,  we  cared  nothing.  We  were  to 
make  out  from  the  records  of  the  House  (which  records  I 
can  produce  whenever  I  am  called  upon  for  them)  all  these 
articles  of  abuse  and  grievance :  ana  we  have  stated  these 
■abuses  as  the  grounds  of  the  Company's  provisional  cove- 
nants with  its  servants,  and  of  the  act  of  parliament.  We 
have  stated  them  under  two  heads,  violence  and  corruption  ; 
for  these  Crimea  will  be  found,  my  lorda,  in  almoat  every 
transaction  with  the  native  powers  ;  and  the  prisoner  is  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  involved  in  every  part  of  them.  If  it  be 
atill  objected  that  these  crimes  are  irrelevant  to  the  charge, 
we  answer,  that  we  did  not  introduce  them  as  matter  of 
charge.  We  say  they  were  not  irrelevant  to  the  proof  of  the 
pve-amble  of  our  charge,  which  preamble  is  perfectly  relevant 
in  all  its  parts.  That  the  matters  stated  in  it  ore  perfectly 
true,  we  vouch  the  House  of  Commons,  we  vouch  the  very 
persons  themselvea  who  were  concerned  in  the  transaction. 
When  Arabic  authors  are  quoted,  and  Oriental  tales  told 
about  jiaslies  of  lightiimg  and  three  seals,  we  quote  the  very 
parties  themaelves  giving  this  account  of  their  own  conduct 
to  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

Tour  lordships  will  remember,  that  a  most  reverend  pre- 
late, who  cannot  be  named  without  every  mark  of  respect 
and  attention,  conveyed  a  petition  to  your  lordships,  from  a 
gentleman  concerned  in  one  of  those  narratives.  Upon  your 
lordships'  table  that  petition  still  lies,  For  the  production 
of  this  narrative  we  are  not  answerable  to  thia  House  ;  your 
lordships  could  not  make  us  answerable  to  him  ;  but  we  are 
answerable  to  our  own  House,  we  are  answerable  to  our  own 
honour,  we  are  answerable  to  all  the  Commons  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, for  whatever  we  have  asserted  in  their  name.     Accord 
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in^y.  General  Burgoyne,  then  a  member  of  this  cominittM 
of  managers,  and  myselfl  went  down  into  the  House  of  Com- 
mons;  we  there  reatatol  the  whole  affair;  we  desired  that 
an  inquiry  abould  be  made  into  it,  at  the  request  of  the  par- 
ties  concerned.  But,  my  lords,  they  have  never  asked  for  in- 
quiry from  that  day  to  this.  Whenever  ho  or  thev  who  are 
criminated,  not  by  us,  but  in  thiu  volume  of  Eepofts  that  is 
in  my  hand,  desire  it,  the  House  will  give  them  all  poasiblu 
aatiefkction  upon  the  subject. 

A  similar  complaint  was  made  to  the  Hou?e  of  Commons 
by  the  prisoner,  that  matters  irreleyant  to  the  charge  were 
brought  up  hither.  Was  it  not  open  to  him,  and  has  he  had 
no  fnends  in  the  House  of  CommoDS,  to  call  upon  the  House 
during  the  whole  period  of  this  proceeding,  to  esamme  into 
the  particulars  adduced  in  justification  of  the  preamble  of  the 
charge  against  him  ;  in  justification  of  the  covenants  of  the 
Company ;  in  justification  of  the  act  of  parliament  ?  It  was 
in  his  power  to  do  it,  it  is  in  his  power  still ;  and  if  it  be 
brought  before  that  tribunal  to  which  I  and  my  fellow-man- 
agera  are  alone  accountable,  we  will  lay  before  that  tribunal 
puch  matters  as  will  sufficiently  justify  our  mode  cif  proceed- 
ing, and  the  resolution  of  the  House  of  Commons.  I  irill 
not,  therefore,  enter  into  the  particulars  (because  they  cannot 
be  entered  into  by  your  lordships),  any  further  than  to  s^, 
that  if  WB  had  ever  been  called  upon  to  prove  the  allegations 
which  we  have  made,  not  in  the  nature  of  a  charge,  but  as 
bound  in  duty  to  this  court  and  in  justice  to  ourselves,  wb 
should  have  been  ready  to  enter  into  proof.  We  offered  to 
do  so,  and  we  now  repeat  the  offer. 

There  waa  another  complaint  in  the  prisoner's  petition, 
which  did  not  apply  to  the  words  of  the  preamble,  but  to  an 
allegation  in  the  charge  concerning  abuses  in  the  revenue, 
and  the  ill  consequences  which  arose  Jrom  them.  I  allude  to 
those  shocking  transactions,  which  nobody  can  mention  with- 
out horror,  in  Sampore  and  Dinagepore,  during  the  goveni- 
meut  of  Mr.  Hastings,  and  which  we  attempted  to  bring  home 
to  him.  What  did  lie  do  in  this  case  P  Did  he  endeavoar  to 
meet  these  charges  fairly,  as  he  might  have  done  P  No,  my 
lords ;  what  be  said  merely  amounted  ix>  this  ; — examination 
into  these  charges  would  vindicate  my  reputation  before  the 
world ;  but  "  I,  who  am  the  g;uardiau  of  my  own  honour  sati 
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my  own  mtereat,"  choose  to  avail  myself  of  tlie  rules  and  op- 
(lere  of  this  House,  and  I  will  not  Buffer  you  to  enter  upon 
iLat  eiamination. 

My  lords,  we  admit  you  are  the  interpretera  of  your  own 
rules  and  orders.  We  liiewiae  admit  that  our  own  honour 
may  be  affected  by  the  character  of  the  evidence  which  wo 
produce  to  you.  But,  my  lords,  they  who  withhold  their 
defence,  who  suffer  theiuselTes,  as  they  say,  to  be  cruelly  cri- 
minated by  unjust  accusation,  and  yet  will  not  permit  the 
evidence  of  their  guilt  or  innocence  to  be  produced,  are  them- 
selves the  cauaes  of  the  irrelevancy  of  all  these  matters.  It 
cannot  jiistly  be  charged  on  us ;  for  we  have  never  offered 
any  matter  here  which  we  did  not  declare  our  readiness  upon 
the  spot  to  prove.  Your  lordships  did  not  think  fit  to  re- 
ceive that  proof.  We  do  not  now  censure  your  lordships  for 
your  determination;  that  is  not  the  business  of  this  day 
We  refer  to  your  detenu  in  ation  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
the  falsehood  of  the  imputation  which  the  prisoner  has  cast 
upon  us,  of  having  oppressed  him  by  delay  and  irreleiaLt 
matter.  "We  refer  to  it  in  order  to  show  that  the  oppression 
rests  with  himself;  that  it  is  all  bis  own. 

Well,  but  Mr.  Hastings  complained  also  to  the  House  of 
Commons.  Has  he  pursued  the  complaint  j*  No,  he  has 
not ;  and  yet  this  prisoner  and  these  gentlemen,  his  learned 
counsel,  have  dared  to  reiterate  their  complaints  ot  us  at 
your  lordships'  bar ;  while  we  have  always  been,  and  stOl 
are,  ready  to  prove  both  the  atrocious  nature  oi  the  facts 
and  that  they  are  Teferrible  to  the  prisoner  at  your  bar  To 
this,  as  I  have  said  before,  the  prisoner  has  objected.  This 
we  are  not  permitted  to  do  by  your  lordships :  aud  therefore, 
without  presuming  to  blan^e  your  determination,  1  repeat 
that  we  throw  the  blame  directly  upon  himself,  when  he 
complains  that  his  private  character  surters  without  the  means 
of  defence,  since  be  objects  to  the  use  of  means  of  defence 
which  are  at  his  disposal. 

Having  gone  through  this  part  of  the  prisoner's  recrimir.a- 
tory  charge,  1  shall  close  my  observations  on  his  demeanour, 
and  defer  my  remarhs  on  his  complaint  of  our  ingratitude 
until  we  come  to  consider  his  set-off  of  services. 

The  nsst  subject  for  your  lordships'  consideration 
principle  of  the  prisoner's  defence.     And  here  we  must  ub- 
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serve,  tliat  either  by  coiifeBaion  or  conviction  we  are  pi»- 
Mased  of  tLe  facta,  and  perfectly  agreed  upon  the  matter  at 
iBsue  between  ub,  In  taking  b.  view  of  the  laws  by  wbich 
you  are  to  judge,  I  shall  beg  leave  to  state  to  you  upon  what 
principlea  of  law  the  House  of  Commona  has  crimiuated  him, 
and  upou  what  principles  of  law  or  pretended  law  he  juBti- 
fiea  biniBBlf ;  for  these  are  the  mattera  at  iasue  between  us: 
the  matters  of  fact,  aa  I  have  just  said,  being  determined 
cither  by  confesaion  on  his  part  or  by  proof  on  ototb, 

My  lords,  we  acknowledge  that  Mr.  Hastings  was  iaveateJ 
with  diacretionary  power,  but  we  aasert  that  he  was  bound 
to  use  that  power  according  to  the  established  rules  of  po- 
litical momhty,  humanity,  and  equity.  In  all  questions 
relating  to  foreign  powers,  he  was  bound  to  act  under  the 
law  of  nature  and  under  the  law  of  nations,  as  it  is  re- 
cognised by  the  wisest  authorities  in  public  jurisprudence. 
In  his  relation  to  thia  country  he  waa  bound  to  act  accord- 
ing to  the  laws  and  statutes  of  Great  Britain,  either  in 
their  letter  or  in  their  spirit;  and  we  affirm  that  in  his 
relation  to  the  people  of  India  he  was  bound  to  act  ac- 
cording to  the  largest  and  most  liberal  construction  of  their 
laws,  rights,  naages,  institutions,  and  good  customs ;  and 
we  furthermore  assert  that  be  waa  under  an  expreaB  obliga- 
tion to  yield  implicit  obedience  to  the  court  of  directora.  It 
is  upon  these  rules  and  principles  the  Commons  contend  that 
Mr.  Hastings  ought  to  have  regulated  hia  government;  and 
not  only  Mr.  Haatings,  but  all  other  governors.  It  is  upon 
these  rules  that  he  is  responsible,  and  upon  theae  rulea,  and 
these  rules  only,  your  lordships  are  to  judge. 

My  lords,  long  before  the  committee  had  resolved  upoD 
this  impeachment,  we  had  come,  aa  I  have  told  your  lord- 
ships, to  forty-five  resolutions,  every  one  criminaton'  of  thie 
man,  every  one.  of  them  bottomed  upon  the  principleB  which 
1  have  stated.  We  never  will,  nor  can  we  abandon  themj 
and  we  therefore  do  not  supplicate  your  lordships  upon  thia 
bead,  but  claim  and  demand  of  right  that  you  will  judge 
him  upon  those  prineiplea  and  upon  no  other.  If  once  thg 
are  evaded,  you  can  have  no  rule  for  your,  judgment  but 
your  caprices  and  partialities. 

Having  thus  stated  the  principles  upon  which  the  Com- 
mona hold  him  and  all  governors  responsible,  and  upon  which 
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we  have  grounded  our  irapeachmettt,  and  wMcli  muat  be  tlie 
DTOuuda  of  your  judgment  (and  your  lordaMpa  will  not 
Buffer  any  other  ground  to  he  mentioned  to  you),  we  wOl 
now  tell  you  what  are  the  grounds  of  hiB  defence. 

He  Srst  asaertu  that  he  was  poaaesaed  of  an  arbitrary  and 
despotic  power,  restrained  by  no  laws  but  his  own  will.  He 
neit  says,  that  "  the  rights  of  the  people  he  governed  in 
India  are  nothing,  and  that  the  rights  of  the  gavemment  are 
everything."  The  people,  he  asserts,  have  no  liberty,  no 
laws,  no  inheritance,  no  fised  property,  no  descendable  estate, 
no  subordiaatioufl  in  aociety,  no  sense  of  honour  or  of 
shame  ;  and  that  they  are  only  affected  by  punishment  an 
far  aa  nuniabment  ia  a  corporal  infliction ;  being  totally  insens- 
ible 01  any  difi'erence  between  the  punishment  of  man  and 
beast.  Theae  are  the  principlea  of  his  Indian  government, 
which  Mr.  Hastings  has  avowed  in  their  full  extent.  When- 
ever precedents  are  required,  he  citea  and  follows  the  exam- 
ple of  avowed  tyranta,  of  Ali  Verdi  KhAn,  Coasim  Ali  Khan, 
and  Sujah  Dowlab.  "With  an  avowal  of  these  principlea  he 
was  pleased  first  to  entertain  the  House  of  Commons,  the  ac- 
tive asserters  and  conservators  of  the  righta,  liberties,  and  laws 
of  hia  country  ;  and  then  to  inaist  upon  them  more  largely 
and  in  a  fuller  detail  before  this  awful  tribunal,  the  passive  J 

I'udicial  conservator  of  the  same  great  intereats.     He  has  I 

irought  out  these  blasphemous  doctrines  in  this  great  temple  I 

of  justice,  consecrated  to  law  and  equity  for  a  long  aeries  ot  ' 

ages.     Ho  has  brought  them  forth  in  Westminater  Hali,  iu 

Eresence  of  all  the  judges  of  the  land,  who  are  to  execute  tlie 
iw,  and  of  the  House  of  Lords,  who  are  bound  as  ita  guard- 
ians not  to  suffer  the  words  "arbitrary  power"  to  bo  men- 
tioned before  them.  For  I  am  not  again  to  tell  your  lordships 
that  arbitrary  power  ia  treason  in  the  law  ;  that  to  mention  it 
with  law  ia  to  commit  a  contradiction  in  terms.  They  cannot 
exist  in  concert ;  they  cannot  hold  together  for  a  moment. 

Let  ua  now  hear  what  the  prisoner  aaya, "  The  sovereignty 
which  they  [thesoubahdars,  or  viceroys  of  the  Mogul  empire] 
assumed,  it  fell  to  my  lot,  very  unespectedly,  to  eiert ;  and 
whether  or  not  such  power,  or  powers  of  that  nature,  were 
delegated  to  me  by  any  proviaions  of  any  act  of  parhament, 
I  confess  myaelf  too  little  of  a  lawyer  to  pronounce.  I  only 
know,  that  the  acceptance  of  the  sovereignty  of  Benarea,  A 
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&e.,  is  Dot  acknowledged  or  admitted  by  any  act  of  parl'a- 
meat ;  and  jet,  br  iho  purticular  interference  of  the  majority 
of  the  council,  tne  Company  ia  clearJy  and  indiaputablj 
seized  of  that  sovereignty.  If,  therefore,  the  sovereigniy  of 
Benaree,  ae  ceded  to  us  by  the  vizier,  have  any  righu  vihaU 
ever  annexed  to  it  (and  be  not  a  mere  empty  word  withont 
meaning),  those  rights  must  be  such  as  are  held,  coante- 
nanced,  and  established  by  the  law,  custom,  and  usage  of  tbe 
Mogul  empire,  and  not  by  the  provisions  of  any  British  ad 
of  parliament  hitherto  enacted,  Tko»e  rights,  and  none 
other,  I  have  been  the  involuntary  instrument  of  enforcing. 
ind  if  any  future  act  of  parliament  Bhall  positively,  or 
by  implication,  tend  to  annihilate  those  very  rights,  or  their 
exertion,  as  I  have  eserted  them,  I  much  fear  that  tbe 
boasted  sovereignty  of  Benares,  which  was  held  up  as  an 
acquisition  almost  obtruded  on  tbe  Company  against  my  con- 
sent and  opinion  (for  I  acknowledge,  that  even  then  I  fore- 
saw many  difficulties  and  inconveniences  in  its  future  eiet- 
cise)  ;  I  fear,  I  say,  that  this  sovereignty  ndll  be  found  ft 
burden  instead  of  benefit,  a  heavy  clog  rather  than  a  pre- 
cious gem  to  its  present  possessors  ;  I  mean,  unless  the  whole 
of  our  territory  in  that  quarter  shall  be  rounded  and  made  ao 
uniform  compact  body  by  one  grand  and  systematio  arracge- 
meut;  such  an  amtugement  as  shidl  do  away  all  the  mis' 
chiefs,  doubts,  and  inconveniences  (both  to  the  governors 
and  tbe  governed)  arising  from  the  variety  of  tenures,  rights, 
and  claims  in  all  cases  of  landed  proper^  and  feudal  juris- 
diction in  India,  from  the  informality,  invalidity,  and  msta> 
bility  of  all  engagements  in  so  divided  and  unsettled  a  stiite 
of  socieW ;  and  &om  the  unavoidable  anarchy  and  confii- 
sion  of  Afferent  laws,  religions,  and  prqudicea,  moral,  dril, 
and  political,  all  jumbled  together  m  one  mmatural  Bud 
discordant  mass.  Every  part  of  Hindostan  has  been  con- 
stantly exposed  to  these  and  similar  disadvantages  ever  sEdN 
the  Mabomedan  eonquesta.  The  Hindoos,  who  never  in- 
corporated with  their  conquerors,  were  kept  in  order  onlj 
by  the  strong  hand  of  power.  The  constant  necessity  o( 
similar  exertions  would  increase  at  once  their  energy  and 
extent,  so  that  rebellion  itself  is  tbe  parent  and  promoter  of 
despotism.  Sovereignty  in  India  implies  nothing  else,  Fot 
I  know  not  how  we  can  form  an  estimate  of  its  powers  but 
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from  its  vieible  effects,  imd  those  are  eveiywhere  the  aaiue 
from  Cabool  to  Aaaam.  The  whole  history  of  Asia  ia  no- 
thing more  than  precedents  to  prove  the  invariable  exercise  of 
arbitairy  power.  To  all  this  1  strongly  alluded  in  the  mi- 
nutes 1  delivered  in  coimeil,  when  the  treaty  with  the  new 
vizier  was  on  foot  in  1775  ;  and  I  wished  to  make  Cheit 
Sing  independent,  because  in  India  dependence  included  a 
thousand  evils,  many  of  wkich  I  enumerated  at  that  time, 
and  they  are  entered  in  the  ninth  clause  of  the  first  section 
of  this  charge.  I  knew  the  powers  with  which  an  Indian 
BOsereignty  ia  armed,  and  the  dangers  to  which  tributaries 
^e  exposed.  I  knew,  that,  from  the  history  of  Asia,  and 
from  the  very  nature  of  mankind,  the  subjects  of  a  despotic 
empire  are  always  vigilant  for  the  moment  to  rebel,  and  the 
sovereign  ia  ever  jealous  of  rebellious  intentions.  A  zemin- 
dar is  an  Indian  subject,  and  a.9  such  exposed  to  the  common 
lot  of  his  fellows.  Tie  mean  anil  depraved  tlate  of  a  mere 
eemindar  is  therefore  this  very  dependence  above-mentioned 
on  a  despotic  government,  tlua  very  pronenesa  to  shake  off 
his  allegiance,  and  this  very  exposure  to  continual  danger 
from  his  sovereign's  jealousy,  which  are  consequent  on  the 
political  state  of  Hindostanie  governments,  Bulwant  Sing, 
if  he  bad  been,  and  Cheit  Sing,  aa  long  as  he  was,  a  zemin- 
dar, stood  exactly  in  this  mean  and  depraved  elate  by  the 
constitution  of  his  country.  I  did  not  make  it  for  him,  but 
would  have  secured  him  from  it.  Those  who  made  him  a 
Eemindar,  entailed  upon  him  the  consequences  of  so  mean 
and  depraved  a  tenure.  Ally  Verdy  KbAn  and  Cossim  Ally 
lined  iUl  their  Eeraindars  on  tlie  necessities  of  war,  and  on 
every  pretence  either  of  court  necessity  or  court  extrava- 
gance." 

I  beseech  your  lordships  seriously  to  look  upon  the  whole 
nature  of  the  principles  upon  which  the  prisoner  defends 
himself.  He  appeals  to  the  custom  and  usage  of  the  Mogul 
empire  ;  and  the  constitution  of  that  empire  is,  he  says,  arbi- 
trary power.  .He  says  that  he  does  not  know  whether  any 
act  of  parliament  bound  him  not  to  exercise  this  arbitrary 
power ;  and  that  if  any  such  act  should  io  future  be  made, 
it  would  be  mischievous  and  ruinous  to  oui  empire  in  India. 
Thus  be  has  at  once  repealed  all  preceding  acts ;  be  has  an- 
,  uUed  by  prospect  every  future  act  you  can  make;  and  it  ii 
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not  in  the  power  of  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain,  without 
ruining  the  empire,  to  hinder  hia  eiercising  this  despotic  bb- 
tbority.  All  Asia  is  by  him  disfranchised  at  a  etrohe.  Its 
inhabitants  have  no  rights,  no  laws,  no  liberties  ;  their  atate 
is  mean  and  depraved ;  they  may  be  fined  for  any  purpose 
of  court  estravagaDce  or  prodigality ;  or  as  Cheit  Sing  waa 
fined  by  him,  not  only  upon  every  war,  but  upon  every  pre- 
tence of  war. 

This  is  the  account  he  gives  of  hia  power  and  of  the  people 
subject  to  the  British  government  in  India.  We  deny  that 
the  act  of  parliament  gave  him  any  such  power ;  we  deny  that 
the  India  Company  gave  him  any  such  power,  or  that  they 
had  ever  any  such  power  to  give.  "We  even  deny  that  there 
eiists  in  all  the  human  race  a  power  to  make  the  governmeni 
of  any  state  dependeat  upon  individual  will :  we  disclaini, 
we  reject  all  such  doctrines  with  disdain  and  indignation; 
nnd  we  have  brought  them  up  to  your  lordships  to  be  tried 
at  your  bar. 

What  must  be  the  condition  of  the  people  of  India,  go- 
verned, as  they  have  been,  by  persons  who  maintain  these 
principles  as  maxims  of  government,  and  not  as  occasional 
deviations  caused  by  the  irregular  will  of  man ;  principles  by 
which  the  whole  system  of  society  is  to  be  controlled  j  not 
by  law,  reason,  or  justice,  but  by  the  will  of  one  man  ? 

Tour  lordships  will  remark,  that  not  only  the  whole  of  the 
laws,  rights,  and  usages,  but  the  very  being  of  the  people,  are 
exposed  to  ruin  ;  for  Mr.  Haatings  says  that  the  people  msy 
be  fined,  that  they  may  be  exiled,  that  they  may  be  impri- 
soned, and  that  even  their  lives  are  dependent  upon  the  mera 
will  of  their  foreign  master :  and  that  be,  the  Compaay'n 
Governor,  exercised  that  will  under  the  authority  of  this 
country.  Eemark,  my  lords,  his  application  of  this  doctrine. 
I  would,  he  says,  have  kept  Cheit  Sing  from  the  consequenees 
of  this  dependence,  by  making  him  independent,  and  not  in 
any  manner  subjecting  him  to  our  government.  The  mo 
ment  he  came  into  a  state  of  dependence  upon  the  British 
government,  all  these  evils  attached  upon  nim.  It  is,  he 
adds,  disagreeable  to  me  to  exert  such  powers,  but  I  know 
they  must  be  exerted,  and  I  declare  there  is  no  security  from 
this  arbitrary  power,  but  by  having  nothing  to  do  with  the 
"^"■JBh  gorerument. 
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My  lords,  the  House  of  Commons  has  already  weJ  eoii- 
Bidered  what  may  he  our  future  moral  and  political  condition 
when  the  persons  who  come  irom  that  school  of  pride,  inso- 
lence, corruption,  and  tyranny,  are  more  intimatelj^  mixed  up 
with  UB  of  purer  morals.  Nothing  hut  contamination  can  he 
the  resiilt,  nothing  hut  corruption  can  esist  ta  this  country, 
unless  we  expunge  this  doctrine  out  of  the  very  hearts  and 
eouls  of  the  people.  It  is  not  to  the  gang  of  plunderers  and 
robbers,  of  which  I  say  this  man  is  at  the  head,  that  we  are 
only,  or  indeed  principally,  to  look.  Every  man  in  Great 
Britain  will  be  contaminated  and  must  he  corrujited,  if  you 
let  loose  among  us  whole  legions  of  men,  generation  after 
generation,  tainted  with  these  abominiible  vices,  and  avowing 
these  detestable  principles.  It  is  therefore  to  preserve  the 
'  Ltegrity  and  honour  of  the  Commons  of  Great  Britain  that 

3  have  brought  this  man  to  your  lordships'  bar. 

"When  these  matters  were  first  explained  to  your  lordships, 
and  strongly  enforced  by  abilities  greater  than  I  can  exert, 
there  was  something  like  compunction  shown  by  the  prisoner: 
but  he  took  the  most  strange  mode  to  cover  hia  guilt.  Upon 
the  cross-examination  of  Major  Scott  he  discovered  all  the 
engines  of  this  Indian  corruption.  Mr.  Hastings  got  that 
witness  to  swear,  that  this  defence  of  his,  from  which  the 

Eassages  I  have  read  to  your  lordships  are  extracted,  was  not 
is,  but  that  it  was  the  work  of  his  whole  council,  composed 
of  Mr.  Middleton,  Mr  Shore,  Mr,  Halhed,  Mr.  Baher,  the 
whole  body  of  his  Indian  cabinet  council ; — that  this  waa 
their  work  and  not  his ;  and  that  he  disclaimed  it,  and  there- 
fore that  it  would  be  wrong  to  press  it  upon  him.  Good 
God  !  my  lords,  what  shall  we  say  in  this  stage  of  the  busi- 
ness ?  The  prisoner  put  in  an  elaborate  defence,  he  now 
disclaims  that  defence.  He  told  us  that  it  was  of  his  own 
writing,  that  he  had  been  able  to  compose  it  in  five  days, 
and  he  now  gets  five  persons  to  contradict  his  own  aasertions, 
and  to  disprove  on  oath  his  most  solemn  declarations. 

My  lords,  this  business  appears  still  more  alarming,  when 
we  find  not  only  Mr.  Hastings,  but  hia  whole  council,  en- 
gaged in  it.  I  pray  your  lordships  to  observe,  that  Mr. 
Halhed,  a  person  concerned  with  Mr.  Hastings  in  compiling 
a  code  of  Gentoo  laws,  is  now  found  to  be  one  of  the  persons 
to  whom  thia  rery  defence  is  attributed,  which  conttins  such 
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di-tecitable  and  uboiuiuable  doctrines.  But  are  we  to  consider 
tlje  contents  of  tliia  paper  as  the  defenee  of  tbe  prisoner,  or 
not  P  'Will  any  one  aay,  that  when  an  answer  is  ewom  to 
ju  Chancery,  when  ea  auewer  is  given  here  to  aji  impeach- 
ment of  the  Cummons,  or  when  a.  plea  is  made  to  an  isdicU 
metit,  that  it  is  dran'o  by  tbe  defendant's  counsel,  and  there- 
fore is  not  bis  p  Did  we  not  all  hear  him  read  this  defence 
in  nart  at  our  har,  did  we  not  see  him  hand  it  to  bis  secretary 
to  Lave  it  read  by  bis  son,  did  he  not  then  bear  it  read  from 
end  to  end  ;  did  not  he  himself  desire  it  to  be  printed  (for  it 
wns  no  act  of  ours),  and  did  he  not  superintend  and  revise 
the  press,  and  has  any  breath  but  his  own  breathed  upon  it? 
Ko,  my  lords,  the  whole  composition  is  hia  by  writing  or 
adoption,  and  never  till  he  found  it  pressed  him  in  this 
House,  never  till  your  lordships  began  to  entertain  tbe 
same  abhorrence  of  it  that  we  did,  did  he  disclaim  it. 

But  mark  another  stage  of  tbe  propagation  of  these  horri- 
ble principles.  After  having  grounded  upon  them  the  de- 
fence of  his  conduct  against  our  charge,  and  after  he  had  got 
a  person  to  forswear  tnem  for  him,  and  to  prove  him  to  have 
told  falseboode  of  the  groseeet  kind  to  the  Uouse  of  Com- 
mons, he  again  adheres  to  this  defence.  Tbe  dog  returned 
to  his  vomit.  After  having  vomited  out  his  vile,  bilious  stuff 
of  arbitrary  power,  and  afterwards  denied  it  to  be  bis,  he 
gets  hia  counsel  in  this  place  to  resort  to  the  loathsome  mesa 
again.  They  have  thought  proper,  my  lords,  to  enter  into 
an  extended  series  of  quotations  from  hooka  of  travellers,  for 
the  purpose  of  showing  that  deapotiam  was  the  only  principle 
of  government  acknowledged  in  India  ;  that  the  people  have 
no  lawB,  no  rights,  no  property  moveable  or  immoveable,  no 
distinction  of  ranks,  nor  any  sense  of  disgrace.  After  citing 
a  long  line  of  travellers  to  this  elfect,  they  quote  Monteaquieu 
as  asserting  the  same  facts,  declaring  that  the  people  of  India 
had  no  senae  of  honour,  aiid  were  only  Benaible  of  the  whip 
aa  far  as  it  produced  corporal  pain.  They  then  proceed  to 
state,  that  it  was  a  government  of  misrule,  productive  of  no 
happiness  to  the  people,  and  that  it  so  continued  until  sub* 
verted  by  the  fi-ee  government  of  Britain,  namely,  the  go- 
vernment that  Mr,  Hastings  deacribea  as  having  himself 
eiercised  there. 

My  lords,  if  the  priuouer  can  aucceed  in  persuading  us  that 


;  people  have  no  laws,  no  rights,  not  even  the  coinmou 
|itinieuts  aud  feelings  of  men,  he  iiopes  your  iutereat  in 
fern  will  be  considerably  lessened.    He  would  persuade  you 
tot  their  Bufierings  are  much  assuaged  by  their  being  no- 
pDg  new  ;  and  that  having  no  right  to  property,  to  liberty, 
ji  houour,  or  to  life,  they  must  be  more  pleased  with  the 
'e  that  is  left  to  tliem,  than  grieved  for  the  much  that  haa 
1  ravished  from  tbem,  by  his  cruelty  and  his  avarice. 
}  inference  makea  it  very  necessary  for  me,  before  I  pro- 
nd  further,  to  make  a.  few  remarks  upon  this  part  of  the 
'iaoner'a  conduct,  which  your  lordships  must  have  already 
i  with  astonishment,  perhaps  with  indignation.    This  man, 
)  paased  twenty-five  years  iu  ludia,  who  was  fourteen 
rs  at  the  head  of  his  government,  master  of  all  the  offices, 
master  of  all  the  registers  and  records,  master  of  all  the 
lawyers  and  priests  of  all  this  empire,  from  the  highest  to 
the  lowest,  instead  of  producing  to  you  the  fruits  of  so  many 
yean'  local  aud  official  knowledge  upon  that  subject,  has 
called  out  a  long  line  of  the  rabble  of  travellers,  to  inform 
you  concerning  the  objects  of  his  own  government.     That 
his  learned  counsel  should  be  ignorant  of  those  things  is  a 
matter  of  course.     That,  if  left  to  himself,  the  person  who 
has  produced  all  this  stuff  should,  in  pursuit  of  his  darling 
arbitrary   power,  wander  without   a   guide,    or  with   false 
guides,  18  quite  natural.    But  your  lordships  must  have  heard 
with  astonishment,  that,  upon  points  of  law  relative  to  the 
tenure  of  lands,  instead  of  producing  any  law  document  or 
authority  on  the  usages  aud  local  customs  of  the  country,  he 
has  referred  to  officers  ia  the  army,  colonels  of  artillery  and 
engineers,  to  young  gentlemen  just  come  from  sehooX  not 
above  three  or  four  years  in  the  country.     Good  &od !  would 
not  one  rather  have  expected  to  hear  him  put  aD  these  travel- 
lers to  shame  by  the  authority  of  a  man  who  had  resided  bo 
long  in  the  supreme  situation  of  government ;  to  set  aside  all 
these  wild,  loose,  casual,  and  silly  observations  of  trayellera 
and  theorists  ?     On  the  contrary,  as  if  be  was  ignorant  of 
everything,  as  if  he  knew  nothing  of  India,  as  if  he  had  dropt 
from  the  clouds,  he  cites  the  observations  of  every  stranger 
who  had  been  hurried  in  a  palanquin  through  the  country, 
capable  or  incapable  of  observation,  to  prove  to  jou  the  na^ 
ture  of  the  government  and  of  the  power  he  had  to  exercise. 
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My  lords,  the  Commona  of  Great  Britftin  are  not  disposed 
to  resort  to  the  ridiculoua  relations  of  traveUers,  ortotlie 
wild  systemB  which  ingenious  men  have  thought  proper  to 
build  on  tUeir  authority ;  we  will  take  another  mode.  "We 
will  undertake  to  prove  the  direct  contrary  of  his  aasertioM 
in  every  point  and  particular.  We  undertake  to  do  this,  be- 
cause your  lordships  know,  and  because  the  world  knows, 
that  if  jou  go  into  a  country  where  you  suppose  man  to  be 
iu  a  servile  state ;  where,  the  deapot  excepted,  there  is  no 
one  person  who  can  lift  up  his  head  above  another ;  where 
all  are  a  set  of  vile,  miserable  slaves,  prostrate  and  confound- 
ed in  a  eommon  servitude,  having  no  descendable  lands,  no 
inheritance,  nothing  that  makes  man  feel  proud  of  bimselt 
or  that  gives  him  honour  and  distinction  with  others  : — tlii» 
abject  degradation  will  take  from  you  that  kind  of  sympathy 
which  naturally  attaches  you  to  men  feeling  like  youraelvea, 
to  men  who  have  hereditary  dignities  to  support  and  lands  of 
inheritance  to  maintain,  as  you  peers  have  j  you  will,  I  say, 
no  longer  have  tbat  feeling  which  you  ought  to  have  for  the 
sufferings  of  a  people,  whom  you  suppoae  to  be  habituated  to 
their  sufferings  and  familiar  with  degradation. 

This  makes  it  absolutely  necessary  for  me  to  refute  every 
one  of  these  misrepresentations ;  and  whilst  I  am  endeavour 
ing  to  establish  the  rights  of  these  people  in  order  to  show  in 
what  manner  and  degree  they  have  been  violated,  I  trurt 
that  your  lordships  will  not  think  that  the  time  is  lost;  cer- 
tainly  I  do  not  think  that  my  labour  will  be  misspent  in  en- 
deavouring to  bring  these  matters  fully  before  you. 

In  determining  to  treat  this  subject  at  length,  I  am  also 
influenced  by  a  strong  sense  of  the  evils  that  have  attended 
the  propagation  of  these  wild,  groundless,  and  pernicious 
opinions.  A  young  man  goes  to  India  before  he  knows  roucJl 
of  his  own  country ;  but  he  cherishea  in  his  breast,  as  I  hope 
every  man  will,  a  just  and  laudable  partiality  for  the  laws, 
liberties,  rights,  and  institutions  of  hia  own  nation;  we  aH 
do  thi?,  and  God  forbid  we  should  not  prefer  our  own  to 
every  other  country  in  the  world ;  hut  if  we  go  to  Indii 
with  an  idea  of  the  mean,  degraded  state  of  the  people  th«t 
we  are  to  govern,  and  especially  if  we  go  with  these  impres- 
Bions  at  au  immature  age,  we  know  taat,  according  to  ths 
ordinary  course  of  human  nature,  we  shall  not  treat  persoi* 
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w'uH  whom  we  have  leamt  to  despise.  We  know  that  people 
whom  we  suppose  to  have  neittier  laws  nor  righta  will  not  be 
treated  by  us  aa  a  people  who  have  laws  and  rights.  This 
error,  therefore,  for  our  sake,  for  your  sake,  for  the  Bake  of 
the  Indian  public,  and  for  the  Bake  of  all  those  who  sliall 
hereafter  go  in  any  station  to  India,  I  think  it  necessary  to 
disprove  in  every  point. 

I  mean  to  prove  the  direct  contrary  of  everything  that  haa 
been  said  on  this  subject  by  the  prisoner's  connsel,  or  by 
himself.  I  mean  to  prove  that  the  people  of  India  have 
laws,  rights,  and  immmiities,  that  they  have  property  move- 
able and  immoveable,  descendable  as  well  as  occasional :  that 
they  have  property  held  for  life,  and  that  they  have  it  as  well 
secured  to  them  by  the  laws  of  their  countiy  aa  any  pro- 
perty is  secured  in  this  country :  that  they  feel  for  honour,  not 
only  as  much  as  your  lordships  can  feel,  but  with  a  more 
esquisite  and  poignant  sense  than  any  people  upon  earth  ; 
and  that  when  punishments  are  inflicted,  it  is  not  the  lash 
they  feel,  but  the  disgrace :  in  ahort,  I  mean  to  prove  that 
every  word  which  Montesquieu  haa  taien  from  idle  and  in- 
considerate travellers  ia  abRolutely  false. 

The  people  of  India  are  divided  into  three  kinds ;  the 
original  natives  of  the  country,  commonly  colled  Gentoos, 
the  descendants  of  the  Persians  and  Arabians,  who  are  lla- 
homedana,  and  the  descendants  of  the  Moguls,  who  originally 
had  a  religion  of  their  own,  but  are  now  blended  with  the 
other  inhabitants. 

The  primeval  law  of  that  countrv  is  the  Gentoo  law;  and 
I  refer  yonr  lordshipa  to  Mr.  Halhed's  translation  of  that 
singular  code ;  a  work  which  I  have  read  with  all  the  care 
that  such  an  extraordinary  view  of  human  affairs  and  human 
constitutions  deserves.  I  do  not  know  whether  Mr.  Halhedls 
compilation  ia  in  evidence  before  your  lordships,  but  I  do 
know  that  it  is  good  authority  on  the  Gentoo  law.  Mr.  Haat- 
ingB,  who  inatmcted  his  coimael  to  aaaert  that  the  people 
have  "no  rights,  no  law,"  ought  to  be  well  acquainted  with 
this  work,  becanae  he  claimed  for  a  while  the  glory  of  the 
compilation,  although  Nobkisain,  as  your  lordahipa  remember, 
waa  obliged  to  pay  the  expense.  This  book,  a  compilation  of 
probably  the  most  ancient  laws  in  the  world,  if  we  except  tlio 
Mosai;,  has  iu  t  the  duty  of  the  magistrate,  and  the  duty  of 
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pl)  rniiks  of  aabjects  moat  clearlj  and  dietioetlj 
atid  I  will  gire  ap  the  whole  cauae,  if  diere  ia,  from  eoe  tai 
to  the  other  of  this  code,  aoy  Bort  otaAitnrj  ptnrerdaiiBad 
or  UBerted  on  the  part  of  the  tnagiatnte,  aw  anj  dedsstian 
that  the  people  have  no  rights  of  property,  Ao;  it  aaan 
the  direct  contrary, 

First,  the  people  lire  dirided  into  daaws  and  aaikM  wifli 
more  accuracy  of  diatinction  than  is  used  ia  Has  emuAtj,  v 
in  any  other  country  under  hearen.  Every  daas  ie  dinded 
into  families,  some  of  whom  are  more  distinguished  and  tiMxe 
liouourable  than  others ;  and  they  ail  have  rights,  prifil^ei, 
and  immunities  belonging  to  them.  Even  ia  cases  of  e«i- 
qiiest,  no  confiscatioQ  ia  to  take  place.  A  Erahmia's  estats 
comes  by  descent  to  him :  it  is  for  erer  descendable  to  hi* 
heirs,  if  he  has  heirs;  and  if  he  has  none,  it  belongs  to  his 
disciples,  and  those  connected  with  him  in  the  Brahminical 
caste.  There  are  other  immunities  declared  to  belong  to  this 
caste,  in  direct  contradiction  to  what  has  been  asserted  by  the 
prisaner.  In  no  case  shall  a  Brahmin  Baffer  death ;  in  no  caai 
sliall  the  properly  of  a  Brahmin,  male  or  female,  be  confiscated 
tor  crime,  or  escheat  for  want  of  heirs.  The  law  then  goes  oa 
to  other  castes,  and  gives  to  each  its  property,  and  distin- 
guishes them  with  great  accuracy  of  discrimination. 

Mr.  Hastings  says,  that  there  is  no  inheritable  property 
among  them.  Now,  you  have  only  to  look  at  pa^  27,  chap- 
ter the  second,  the  title  of  which  ia,  "  Of  the  division  of  in- 
heritable property."  There,  after  going  through  all  thenice^ 
of  pedigree,  it  is  declared,  that  "when  a  father,  or  grsnd&ther, 
a  great  grandfather,  or  any  relations  of  that  nature  decease, 
or  lose  their  caste,  or  renoimce  the  world,  or  are  desirous  to 
give  up  their  property,  their  sous,  grandsons,  great  grand- 
Bons.  and  other  uatum  heirs,  may  diTide  and  assume  their 
glebe  lands,  orchards,  jewels,  corals,  clothes,  furniture,  cattle, 
ai;d  birds,  and  all  the  estate,  real  and  personal."  My  lords, 
thia  law  recognises  this  kind  of  property,  it  regulates  it  with 
the  nicest  accuracy  of  distinction,  it  settles  the  descent  of  it 
in  every  part  and  circumstance.  It  nowhere  asserts  {but 
the  direct  contrary  is  positively  asserted)  that  the  magis- 
trate has  any  power  whatcTCr  over  property.  It  states  that 
it  is  the  magistrate's  duty  to  protect  it;  that  he  is  bound  to 
ftovorn  by  law ;  that  be  must  have  a  council  of  Brahmins  to 


iwsist  him  in  every  material  act  that  he  doea ;  in  short,  my 
lords,  there  ia  not  even  &  trace  of  arbitrary  power  in  the  whole 

My  lorda,  I  will  mention  one  article  to  let  you  see  in  a 
very  few  words  that  theae  Gentooa  not  only  have  an  inherit- 
ance, but  that  the  law  has  established  a  right  of  acquirinij 
possession  in  the  property  of  another  by  prescription.  The 
passage  stands  thus :  "  If  there  be  a  person  who  is  not  a 
minor  (a  man  ceases  to  be  a  minor  at  fifteen  years  of  age), 
nor  impotent,  nor  diseased,  nor  an  idiot,  nor  so  Inme  as  not 
to  have  power  to  walk,  nor  hhnd,  nor  one  who,  on  going  be- 
fore a  magistrate,  is  found  incapable  of  distinguishing  and 
attending  to  his  own  concerns,  and  who  haa  not  given  to  an- 
other person  power  to  employ  and  to  tmo  his  property ;  if,  in 
the  face  of  any  auch  person,  another  man  haa  applied  to  hia 
own  use,  during  the  space  of  twenty  years,  the  glebe  land,  op 
houaea,  or  orcharda  of  that  person,  without  let  or  moleatation 
from  him,  from  the  twenty-first  year  the  property  becomes 
invested  in  the  person  so  ajiplying  such  things  to  his  own 
use ;  and  any  claim  of  the  first  person  above  mentioned,  upon 
Buch  glebe,  houses,  or  oi'cliards,  shall  by  no  means  stand 
good:  but  if  the  person  before  mentioned  comes  under  any 
of  the  circurastances  hereinbefore  described,  hia  claim  in  that 
ease  shall  stand  good."  Here  you  see,  my  lords,  that  posses- 
sion shall,  by  prescription,  stand  good  agamat  the  claims  of  all 
peraona  who  are  not  disquaUfied  from  mating  their  claims. 

I  might,  if  necessary,  show  your  lordships  that  the  high- 
eat  magiatrate  ia  auhject  to  the  law ;  that  there  is  a  case  in 
which  he  is  fineable ;  that  they  have  established  rules  of 
evidence  and  of  pleading ;  and,  m  abort,  all  the  rules  which 
have  been  formed  in  otlier  countries  to  prevent  this  very 
arbitrary  power.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  the  prisoner  at 
the  bar  and  his  counsel  have  dared  to  assert  in  this  sacred 
temple  of  justice,  in  the  preaence  of  this  great  assembly  of  oil 
the  bishops,  of  all  the  peers,  and  of  all  the  judges  of  this  land, 
that  the  people  of  India  have  no  laws  whatever. 

I  do  not  mean  to  trouble  your  lordships  with  more  eitracls 
from  this  book.  I  recommend  it  to  your  lordahipa'  reading; 
when  yon  will  find  that,  so  far  from  the  magiatrate  having 
any  power  either  to  imprison  arbitrarily  or  to  fine  arbitrarily, 
the  niles  of  fines  are  laid  down  with  ten  thousand  times 
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tlierefore  not  likely  to  be  distinguished  by  any  maris  of  es- 
traordinary  mildneaa  towards  the  conquered.  The  book  before 
me  will  prove  to  your  lordships  that  the  head  of  this  govern- 
ment  (wno  is  falsely  supposed  to  have  a  despotic  authority)  is 
obaolutely  elected  to  his  office,  Tamerlane  was  elected ;  and 
Ghinges  Khan  particularly  valued  himself  on  improving  the 
laws  and  institutions  of  hia  own  country.  These  laws  we  only 
have  imperfectly  in  this  book ;  but  we  are  told  in  it,  and  I  ber 
lieve  the  fact,  that  he  forbad,  under  pain  of  death,  any  prince 
or  other  person  to  presume  to  cause  himself  to  be  proclaimed 
great  KhSn  or  Emperor,  without  being  first  duly  elected  by 
the  princes  lawfully  assembled  in  general  diet.  He  then 
established  the  privileges  and  immunities  granted  to  the 
Tunkawna,  that  is,  to  the  nobdity  and  gentry  of  the  country, 
and  afterwards  published  most  severe  ordinances  aeainst  go- 
vernors who  failed  in  doing  their  duty,  but  principally  against 
those  who  commanded  in  far  distant  provinces.  This  prince 
was  in  this  case,  what  I  hope  your  lordships  will  be,  a  very 
severe  judge  of  the  governors  of  countries  remote  from  the 
seat  of  the  government. 

My  lords,  we  have  in  this  book  sufficient  proof  that  a  Tar- 
tarian sovereign  could  not  obtain  the  recognition  of  ancient 
laws,  or  establish  new  ones,  without  the  consent  of  his  par- 
liament; that  he  could  not  ascend  the  throne  without  being 
duly  elected ;  and  that  when  so  elected  he  was  bound  to 
preserve  the  great  in  all  their  immunities,  and  the  people  in 
all  their  rights,  liberties,  privileges,  and  properties.  We  find 
these  great  princes  restramed  by  lows,  and  even  making  wise 
and  B^utary  regulntiona  for  the  countries  which  they  con- 
quered. We  dud  Ghinges  Khan  establishing  one  of  Us  sons 
in  a  particular  office,  namely,  conservator  of  those  laws  ;  and 
he  has  ordered,  that  thev  should  not  only  be  observed  in  his 
time,  but  by  all  postenty;  and  accordingly  they  are  vener- 
ated at  this  time  in  Asia.  If  then  this  very  Ghmgea  Xh^, 
if  Tamerlane,  did  not  assume  arbitrary  power,  what  are  you 
to  think  of  this  man,  so  bloated  with  corruption,  so  bloated 
with  the  insolence  of  unmerited  power,  declaring  that  the 
people  of  India  have  no  rights,  no  property,  no  laws  ;  that  he 
could  not  be  bound  even  by  an  Engbsh  act  of  parliament ; 
that  he  was  an  arbitrary  sovereign  in  India,  and  could  eiaot 
what  penalties  he  pleased  from  the  peoole.  at  the  expense  of 
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iilierty,  pioperty,  and  even  life  itself.  Compare  this  m 
tijis  couipouiid  of  pride  audprestmiptioa,  with  (rhinges  Kli 
hIiosu  conqueals  were  more  considerable  thai.  Aleiaiider'v 
and  yet  who  made  tbe  Iswa  the  rule  of  his  conduct ;  coupm 
liira  with  Tarnerlune,  whose  Institutta  I  have  before  me.  I 
wish  to  save  j'our  lordships'  time,  or  I  could  show  you,  in  tlit 
life  of  this  prince,  that  he,  violent  as  his  conquests  were, 
hluody  as  all  conquests  are,  ferocious  as  a  Mahomedan  makiL^ 
his  crusades  for  the  propagation  of  his  religion,  he  yet  knvw 
how  to  govern  his  unjust  acquisitions  with  equity  and  mod- 
eration. If  any  man  could  be  entitled  to  claim  arbitrniT' 
power,  if  such  a  claim  could  be  justified  by  extent  of  con- 
quest, by  splendid  personal  qualities,  by  great  learning  and 
eloquence,  Tamerlane  was  tlie  man  who  could  have  maila 
and  justified  the  elaim.  This  prince  gaTO  up  all  liia  time, 
not  employed  in  conqnestB,  to  the  conversation  of  learned 
men.  He  gave  himself  to  all  studies  that  might  accomplish 
a  great  man.  Such  a  man,  I  say,  might,  if  any  may,  duiio 
arbitrary  power.  But  the  very  things  that  made  liira  greBt, 
made  him  sensible  that  he  was  but  a  man.  Even  in  tbe 
midst  of  all  his  conquests,  his  tone  was  a  tone  of  humihQ- 
be  spoke  of  laws  as  every  man  must  who  knowa  what  laws 
are  ;  and  though  he  was  proud,  ferocious,  and  violent,  in  tbe 
achievement  of  his  conquests,  I  will  venture  to  say  no  prince 
ever  established  institutes  of  civil  government  more  honour- 
able to  himself  than  the  Institutes  of  Timour.     I  shall  be 


assumption  of  arbitrary  power  is  even  hinted  at  by  thiagrenl 
conqueror.  He  declares,  that  the  nobility  of  every  eountrj 
shall  be  considered  as  Lis  brethren  ;  that  the  people  shall  bt 
acknowledged  as  bis  children ;  and  that  the  learned  and  the 
derviaes  shall  be  particularly  protected.  But,  my  lords,  wbat 
he  particularly  valued  himself  upon  I  shall  give  your  lord- 
ships in  bis  onn  words  :  "  I  delivered  tbe  oppressed  bomtii* 
hand  of  the  oppressor ;  and  after  proof  of  the  oppreasioa, 
whether  on  the  property  or  the  person,  the  decision  which  I 

fassed  betweeo  them  was  agreeable  to  the  sacred  law ;  and 
did  not  cause  any  one  person  to  suffer  for  the  guilt  (rf 
anothtir.'" 

I  Iiutituies  of  Timour,  page  165, 
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My  lords,  I  baveonly  further  to  inl'orm  your  lordshipB  thai 
Ihese  Institutes  of  Tiiuour  ought  to  be  very  well  known  to 
Mr.  Hastings,  He  ought  to  have  known  that  this  prince  never 
flaimed  arbitrary  power,  that  the  principles  he  adopted  were 
to  govern  by  law,  to  repress  the  oppressions  of  his  inferior 
goTemors,  to  recognise  in  the  nobility  the  respect  due  to  their 
rani,  and  in  the  people  the  protection  to  which  they  were  by 
law  entitled.  This  hook  was  published  by  Major  Davy,  and 
revised  by  Mr.  Wbite.  The  Major  was  an  eieellent  Orient- 
alist, he  was  secretary  to  Mr.  Hastings,  to  whom,  I  believe, 
he  dedicated  this  book.  I  have  inquired  of  persons  the  most 
conversant  with  the  Arabic  and  Oriental  languages,  and  they 
are  clearly  of  opinion  that  there  is  internal  evidence  to  prove 
it  of  the  age  or  Tamerlane ;  and  he  must  be  the  most  miser- 
able of  critics  who,  reading  this  work  with  attention,  does 
not  see  that,  if  it  was  not  written  by  this  very  great  monarch 
himself,  it  was  at  least  written  by  some  person  in  his  court, 
and  under  his  immediate  inspection,  whether,  therefore, 
this  work  be  the  composition  of  Tamerlane,  or  whether  it 
was  written  by  some  persona  of  learning  near  him,  through 
■whom  he  meant  to  give  the  worid  a  just  idoa  of  hia  manners, 
maxims,  and  government,  it  is  certainly  as  good  authority  as 
Mr.  Hastings's  Defence,  which  he  has  acknowledged  to  have 
been  written  by  other  people. 

From  the  Tartarian  I  shall  now  proceed  to  the  later  Mo- 
homedan  conquerors  of  Hindostan,  for  it  is  fit  that  1  should 
show  your  lordships  the  wickedness  of  pretending  that  the 
people  of  India  have  no  laws  or  rights.  A  great  proportion 
of  tne  people  are  Mahomedans ;  and  Mahojnedans  are  so  far 
from  having  no  laws  or  rights,  that  when  you  name  a  Ma- 
homedan,  you  name  a  man  governed  by  law,  and  entitled  to 
protection.  Mr.  Hastings  caused  to  be  published,  and  I  am 
obliged  to  him  for  it,  a  book  called  the  Hedaia ;  it  is  true 
that  he  has  himself  taken  credit  for  the  work,  and  robbed 
Nohkissin  of  the  money  to  pay  for  it ;  but  tbe  value  of  a 
book  is  not  lessened  because  a  man  stole  it.  Will  you  be- 
lieve, my  lords,  that  a  people  having  no  laws,  no  rights,  no 
property,  no  honour,  wouid  be  at  the  trouble  of  having  so 
many  writers  on  jurisprudence  ?  and  yet  there  are,  I  am 
Bure,  at  least  a  thousand  eminent  Mahomedan  writers  upon 
law,  who  have  written  far  more  yoluminoua  works  than  are 
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Vddwh  in  the  commou  law  of  England  ;  and  I  v^ily  believe 
more  Tolmiiiiioui  tban  the  writings  of  the  Civilians  them- 
selves.  Tliat  tliis  Bhould  be  done  by  a  people  who  have  go 
property,  ja  bo  perfectly  ridiculous  as  scarcely  to  require  M- 
tututioa  ;  but  1  shall  endeavour  to  refute  it,  and  withool 
troubling  you  a  great  deal. 

First,  then,  I  am  to  tell  you  that  the  Maboinedaiis  are  I 
people  amongst  whom  the  science  of  jurisprudence  is  miiefc 
studied  and  cultivated,  tbat  they  distinguish  it  into  the  lav 
of  the  Khoran  and  its  authorized  commentaries ;  into  th> 
Fetfa,  which  is  the  judicial  judgments  and  reports  of  ad- 
judged cases ;  into  the  Canon,  which  ia  the  regufiitiona  madt 
by  tlie  emperor  for  the  sovereign  authority  in  the  govern- 
uient  of  their  dominions ;  and  laatly,  into  the  Kage  ul  Mulk, 
or  custom  and  usage,  the  commou  law  of  the  country,  which 
prevails  independent  of  any  of  the  former. 

In  regard  to  punishments  being  arbitraty,  I  will,  with  yout 
loi'dshipa'  permission,  read  a  passage  which  will  show  yon 
that  the  magistrate  is  a  responsible  person.  "  If  a  aupreme 
ruler,  such  as  the  caUph  for  the  time  being,  commit  any  of- 
fence punishable  by  law,  such  as  whoredom,  theft,  or  drunk- 
enness, be  is  not  subject  to  any  punishment  (but  yet  if  he 
commit  murder  he  is  subject  to  the  law  of  retaliation,  and  ha 
is  lilso  accountable  in  matters  of  property),  because  jpunwi- 
menl  ia  a  right  of  God,  the  infliction  of  which  is  committed 
to  the  caliph  (or  other  supreme  magistrate),  and  to  none  else  i 
and  he  cannot  inflict  punishment  upon  himself,  aa  in  thia 
there  is  no  advantage,  because  the  good  proposed  in  punish- 
ment is  that  it  may  operate  as  a  wnroing  to  deter  mankbd 
from  sin,  and  this  is  not  obtained  by  a  person's  inflicting 
punialiment  upon  himself  contrary  to  the  rights  of  the  indi- 
vidual,  such  as  the  laws  of  retaliation  and  of  property,  the 
penalties  of  which  may  be  exacted  of  the  caliph,  as  the  claim- 
ant of  right  may  obtain  satisfaction,  either  by  the  caliph 
empowering  him  to  eiact  his  right  from  himself,  or  by  toe 
claimant  appealing  for  assistance  to  the  collective  body  of 
Mussulmans," ' 

Here  your  lordships  see  that  the  caliph,  who  is  B  ma^ 
trate  of  the  highest  authority  which  can  eiist  among  the  M* 
homedana,  where  property  or  life  ia  concerned,  has  no  arhitrtrj 
sower,  but  ia  responsible  just  as  much  as  any  other  man. 

'  Hadaia,  rol.  u.  n   ao. 
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II  am  now  to  inform  your  lordahipa  that  tLe  aovereign  can 
Be  no  tasea.  The  imposing  of  a  tribute  upon  a  Maaaii!- 
m,  without  his  previous  consent,  la  impracticable :  and  so 
far  from  oil  property  belonging  to  the  sovereign,  tlie  public 
treasure  does  not  belong  to  him.  It  ia  declared  to  be  the 
coranioQ  property  of  all  Mabomedana.  This  doctrine  ia  laid 
down  in  many  places,  but  particularly  in  the  95tb  page  of 
the  second  volume  of  Hamilton's  Hedaia. 

Mr.  HftBtinga  haa  told  you  what  a  sovereign  ia,  and  what 
sovereignty  ia  all  over  India  ;  and  I  wish  your  lordahipa  to 
pay  particular  attention  to  thia  part  of  his  defence,  and  to 
compare  Mr.  Hastings's  idea  of  sovereignty  with  the  declara- 
tion of  the  Mahomedan  law.  The  tenth  chapter  of  these 
lawa  treats  of  rebellion,  which  is  defined  an  act  of  warfare 
against  the  sovereign.  You  are  there  told  who  the  sovereign 
ia,  and  how  many  finds  of  rebels  there  are.  The  author  then 
proceeds  to  say,  "  The  word  haghee  (rebellion),  in  its  literal 
sense,  meana  prevarication,  also  injustice  and  tyranny ;  in  the 
language  of  the  law  it  is  particularly  appUed  to  injustice, 
namely,  withdrawing  from  obedience  to  the  rightful  Im&m 
(as  appears  in  the  Fattahal-Kadeen).  By  the  rightful  Im&ia 
is  understood  a  person  in  whom  all  the  qualities  essential  to 
magistracy  are  united,  such  as  lelamiam,  freedom,  sanity  of 
intellect,  and  maturity  of  age, — and  who  has  been  elected  into 
his  office  by  any  tribe  of  Muefuhnans,  with  their  general  con- 
sent:— whose  view  and  intention  is  the  advancement  of  the 
true  religion  and  the  alrengthening  of  the  Musaulmans,  and 
under  whom  the  Mussulmans  enjoy  security  in  person  and 
property ;  one  who  levies  tithe  and  tribute  aecording  to  law ; 
who  out  of  the  public  treasury  pays  what  is  due  to  learned 
men,  preachers,  Kazeos,  Mooftis,  philoaopbera,  public  teach- 
ers, and  BO  forth  ;  and  who  is  just  in  all  hia  dealings  with 
Mussulmans ;  for  whoever  doea  not  answer  this  description 
ia  not  the  right  Imdm,  whence  it  is  not  incumbent  to  support 
such  a  one ;  but  rather  it  is  incumbent  to  oppose  him  and 
make  war  upon  him,  until  such  time  as  he  either  adopt  a 
proper  mode  of  conduct  or  be  slain."  ' 

My  lords,  is  this  a  magistrate  of  the  same  description  aa 
the  sovereign  delineated  by  Mr.  Haatings  P  Thia  man  must 
be  elected  by  the  general  consent  of  Mussulmans,  he  must  be 

t  protector  of  the  peraon  and  property  of  bis  subjecta,  a  right 
I  lledniu,  vol.  ii.  op.  '247  mi  2-13 
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tit  reBiBtance  U  directly  established  by  law  against  him,  and 
eveA  the  duty  of  rcsiRtiknce  is  insisted  upon.  Am  I,  is  prais- 
ing this  Maliomedan  law,  applauding  the  principle  of  electivB 
sovereignty  ?  No,  my  lords ;  I  know  tbe  mischiefs  which  luTe 
attended  it :  1  know  that  it  has  shaken  the  thrones  of  most 
of  the  sovereigns  of  the  Mussnlman  religion ;  but  I  produce 
the  law  08  tbe  clearest  proof  that  such  a  sovereign  cannot  ii 
supposed  to  have  an  arbitrary  power  over  the  property  and 

fiereona  of  thoBO  wlio  elect  him,  and  who  have  au  acknon- 
Rdged  right  to  resist  and  dethrone  him  if  he  does  not  uilbrd 
them  protection. 

I  have  now  gone  through  what  I  undertook  to  prove,  that 
Mr,  Hastings,  with  all  his  Indian  council,  who  faave  made  up 
thifl  volume  af  arbitrary  power,  arc  not  supported  by  the 
laws  of  the  Mogids,  by  the  laws  of  the  Gentoos,  by  the  M*- 
homedan  laws,  or  by  any  law,  cuBtom,  or  usage  which  has 
ever  been  recognised  as  legal  and  valid. 

But,  my  lords,  the  priBoner  defends  himself  by  example ; 
and,  good  God!  what  are  tbe  examples  which  he  haschoseaP 
Not  tbe  local  usages  and  conetitutions  of  Oude,  or  of  an; 
other  province ;  not  tbe  general  practice  of  a  respectable  em- 
peror, like  Akbar,  which,  if  it  would  not  fatigue  your  lord- 
shipB,  I  could  show  to  be  tbe  very  reverBC  of  this  man's. 
No,  my  lords,  the  prisoner,  his  learned  counsel  here,  and  bis 
unlearned  cabinet  council,  who  wrote  this  defence,  have  ran- 
sacked the  tales  of  travellers  for  esamples,  and  have  selected 
materials  from  that  mass  of  loose  remarks  and  crude  concep- 
tions, to  prove  that  the  natives  of  India  have  neither  rights, 
laws,  orders,  nor  distinction. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  show  your  lordships  that  the  peo- 
ple of  India  have  a  keen  sense  and  feeling  of  disgrace  and 
dishonour.  In  proof  of  this  I  appeal  to  well-known  facts. 
There  have  been  women  tried  in  Iiidia  for  offences,  and  ac- 
quitted, who  would  not  aurvive  the  disgrace  even  of  acquittal 
There  have  been  Hindoo  soldiers  condemned  at  a  court-martia! 
who  have  desired  to  be  blown  from  tbe  mouth  of  a,  cannon, 
and  have  claimed  rank  and  precedence  at  the  last  moment  of 
their  eiistence ;  and  yet  thsBe  people  are  said  to  have  no 
sense  of  dishonour !  Good  God !  that  we  should  be  under 
tbe  necessity  of  proving  in  this  place  all  these  things,  and  of 
disproving  that  all  India  was  given  in  slavery  to  this  man! 

Bat  ray  lords,  tbey  will  bIiow  you,  tbey  aaj.  that  Ghinget 
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Kh^ii,  Khduli  Khin,  and  Tamerlane  destroyed  ten  tbouaahd 
times  more  people  in  battle  than  this  man  did.  Giood  God  I 
have  they  run  mad  ?  Have  they  lost  their  Benses  in  then- 
guilt  ?  Did  they  ever  eipect  that  we  meant  to  compare  this 
man  to  Tamerlane,  Ghinges  Kbfln,  or  Khouli  Kh^u  ?  To 
compare  a  clerk  at  a  bureau, — to  compare  a  frauduleu* 
bullock  contractor  (for  we  could  show  that  his  first  element- 
ary TOalversationa  were  in  carrying  on  fraudulent  buUock  con- 
tracts, which  contracts  were  taken  from  him  with  shame  and 
disgrace,  and  restored  with  greater  shame  and  disgrace),  to 
compare  him  with  the  conquerors  of  the  world  !  "We  never 
Baid  he  was  a  tiger  and  a  Hon  ;  no,  we  have  said  ho  was  a 
wa    1      da     t 

AT  h  sa  d  th  t  he  has  desolated  countries  by  the  same 
m  th  t  pi  g  f  his  description  have  produced  similar 
d      1  ti  ns       W     h  ve  said  that  he,  a  fraudulent  bullock 

nt      t  It  d  t     grsat  and  unmerited  powers,  can  do 

m  m  h  f  th  n  even  all  the  tigers  and  lions  in  the 
w  Id  W  k  w  that  a  swarm  of  locusts,  although  indi- 
vidually despicable,  can  render  a  country  more  desolate  than 
Ghioges  Kiiaa  or  Tamerlane.  When  God  Almighty  chose 
to  humble  the  pride  and  presumption  of  Pharaoh,  and  to 
bring  him  to  shame,  he  did  not  effect  his  purpose  with  tigers 
and  lions ;  but  he  sent  lice,  mice;  frogs,  and  everything 
loathsome  and  contemptible,  to  pollute  and  destroy  the  coun- 
try. Think  of  this,  my  lords  ;  and  of  your  listening  here  to 
these  people's  long  account  of  Tamerlane's  camp  of  two 
liundred  thousand  persons,  and  of  his  building  a  pyramid  at 
Bagdad  with  the  heads  of  ninety  thousand  of  his  prisoners ! 

We  have  not  accused  Mr.  Hastings  of  being  a  great  gene- 
ral and  abusing  his  military  powers ;  we  know  that  he  was 
nothing  at  the  best  but  a  creature  of  the  bureau,  raised  by 
peculiar  circumstances  to  the  possession  of  a  power  by 
which  incredible  mischief  might  be  done.  We  have  not 
accused  him  of  the  vices  of  conquerors :  when  we  see  him 
signalized  by  any  conquests  we  may  then  make  such  an 
accusation  ;  at  present  we  say  that  he  has  been  trusted  with 
power  much  beyond  his  doserts,  and  that  trust  he  has  grossly 
abused.^ — ^But  to  proceed — 

His  counsel,  according  to  their  usual  audacious  manner 
(I  suppose  they  imagine  that  they  are  counsel  for  Tamerlane 
or  for  Ghinges  KhinJ,  have  thought  proper  to  accuse  the 
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monagiTB  for  the  Commans  of  wanderiug  in  all  tlie  fnbiiloiu 
regions  of  Indian  mythology.  My  lords,  the  managers  nw 
Beosible  of  the  dignity  of  tlieir  place ;  they  have  never  offend 
anything  to  you  without  reason.  We  are  not  persona  of  an 
age — of  a  dispoeitiou — of  a  character,  representative  or  na- 
tural, to  teanton  aa  these  counsel  call  it ;  that  is,  to  invent 
fables  concerning  Indian  antiquity.  That  they  are  not 
ashamed  of  making  tbis  charge,  I  ao  not  wonder.  Sut  we 
are  not  to  be  thus  diverted  from  our  courae. 

I  haTe  already  stated  to  your  lordshipe  a  material  elrcum- 
Btance  of  this  case,  whith  I  hope  will  never  be  lost  eight  of; 
namely,  the  ditferent  situation  in  which  India  stood  under 
the  government  of  its  native  priucea  and  its  own  originsi 
laws,  and  even  under  the  dominion  of  Mahomedan  conquer' 
ora,  from  that  in  which  it  has  stood  under  the  government  of 
a  series  of  tyrants,  foreign  and  domestic,  particularly  of  Mr. 
Hastings,  by  whom  it  has  latterly  been  oppressed  and  deso- 
lated. One  of  the  books  which  I  have  quoted  was  written 
by  Mr.  Halhed  ;  and  I  shall  not  be  accused  of  wantoning  in 
fabulous  antiquity,  when  I  refer  to  another  living  author  who 
wrote  from  what  he  saw  and  what  he  well  knciw.  This 
author  says,  "  In  truth  it  would  be  almost  cruelty  to  molest 
these  happy  people"  (apeoking  of  the  inhabitants  of  one  of 
the  provinces  near  Calcutta),  "  for  in  this  district  are  the  only 
vestigea  of  the  beauty,  purity,  piety,  regularity,  equity,  and 
strictnesB  of  the  ancient  Hindoostan  government :  here  the 

Sroperty  as  well  aa  the  liberty  of  the  people  is  inviolate." 
ly  lords,  I  do  not  refer  you  to  this  writer  because  I  think  it 
necessary  to  our  justification ;  nor  from  any  fear  that  vour 
lordshipa  will  not  do  us  the  justice  to  believe  that  we  We 
good  authority  for  the  facta  which  we  state,  and  do  not  (as 
neraons  with  their  licentious  tongues  dare  to  sa^)  wanton  in 
fabulous  antiquity.  I  quot«  the  works  of  this  author,  be- 
cause his  observations  and  opinions  could  not  he  unknown  to 
Mr.  Hastinga,  whose  associate  he  waa  in  some  acts,  and 
whose  adviser  he  appears  to  have  been  in  that  dreadful  trans- 
action, the  deposition  of  Cossim  Ali  Kh&n.  This  writer  was 
connected  witn  the  prisoner  at  your  bar  in  bribery,  and  htx 
charged  him  with  detaining  his  bribe.  To  thia  Mr.  Hastings 
has  answered,  that  he  had  paid  him  long  ago.  How  they 
have  settled  that  corrupt  transaction  1  know  not.  I  merely 
state  all  thia  to  prove  tlmt  we  have  not  dealt  in  fabubui 
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^^^^ory,  and  tliat  if  anybody  has  dealt  in  falseliooil,  it  is 
^^■Er.  Haatinga'B  corapattian  and  associate  in  guilt,  irho  must 
^^^bve  known  the  country,  and  who,  however  faulty  he  was 
^^Bt  other  respects,  had  in  this  case  no  interest  whatever  iu 
^^■Bisrepresentati  on. 

I  I  might  refer  your  lordships,  if  it  were  necessary,  to  Scraf- 
ton'a  account  of  that  ancient  government,  in  order  to  prove 
to  you  the  happy  comparative  state  of  that  country,  even 
under  its  former  usurpers.  Our  design,  ray  lords,  in  making 
such  references,  is  not  merely  to  disprove  the  prisoner's  de- 
fence, but  to  vindicate  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
people  of  India.  We  wish  to  reinstate  them  in  your 
BTinpathy.  We  wiah  yon  to  respect  a  people  as  respecta- 
ble as  yourselves ; — a.  people  wno  know  as  well  as  you 
what  is  rank,  what  is  law,  what  is  property ; — a  people 
who  know  how  to  feel  disgrace,  who  know  what  equity, 
what  reason,  what  proportion  in  punishments,  wbat  security 
of  property  is,  just  as  well  as  any  of  your  lordships ;  for 
these  are  things  which  are  secured  to  them  by  laws,  by  re- 
ligion, by  declarations  of  all  their  sovereigns.  And  what, 
my  lords,  is  opposed  to  all  this  ?  The  practice  of  tyrants 
and  usurpers,  which  Mr.  Hastings  takes  for  his  rule  and  guid- 
ance. He  endeavours  to  find  deviations  from  legal  govern- 
ment, and  then  instructs  his  counsel  to  say,  that  I  have  as- 
serted there  is  no  such  thing  as  arbitrary  power  in  the  East. 
Good  God !  if  there  was  no  such  thing  in  any  other  part  of 
the  world,  Mr.  Hastings's  conduct  might  have  convinced  ma 
of  the  eiistMiee  of  arbitrary  power,  and  have  taught  me  much 
of  its  mischief. 

But,  my  lords,  we  all  know  that  there  has  been  arbitrary 
power  in  India ;  that  tyrants  have  usurped  it ;  and  that,  in 
Bome  instances,  princes  otherwise  meritorious  have  violated 
the  liberties  of  the  people,  and  have  been  lawfully  deposed 
for  Buch  violation.  I  do  not  deny  that  there  are  robberies 
on  Hounslow  Heath ;  that  there  are  such  things  aa  forgeries, 
burglaries,  and  murders  ;  but  I  eay  that  these  acts  are 
against  law,  and  that  whoever  commit  them  commit  illegal 
acts.  When  a  man  is  to  defend  himself  against  a  charge  of 
crime,  it  is  not  instances  of  similar  violation  of  law  that  is 
to  be  the  standard  of  hia  defence.  A  man  may  as  well  say,  I 
robbed  upon  Hoimslow  Heath,  but  hundreds  robbed  there  be- 
fore me :  to  which  I  answer,  the  law  haj  forbiddpn  vou  to  rob 
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there ;  and  I  will  bang  you  for  iiaving  vioiated  the  law,  o<* 
withstanding  the  long  list  of  sicnilAT  vioktioiis  nbich  jM 
hare  produced  as  precedents.  No  doubt  princes  have  vio- 
lated the  law  of  this  countrj ;  they  have  suffered  for  it.  No- 
bles have  violated  the  law ;  their  privileges  have  not  protected 
them  from  punishment.  Common  people  have  violstfid  the 
law ;  they  have  been  hanged  for  it.  I  Iniow  no  human  being 
exempt  from  the  law.  The  law  is  the  security  of  the  people 
of  England,  it  ia  the  security  of  the  people  of  India,  it  is  tho 
security  of  every  person  that  ia  governed,  and  of  every  person 
that  governs.  There  is  but  one  law  for  all,  namely,  that 
law  which  governs  all  law,  the  law  of  our  Creator,  the  U» 
of  humanity,  justice,  equity: — the  law  of  nature  and  of 
nations.  So  far  as  any  laws  fortify  this  primeval  law,  and 
give  it  more  precision,  more  energy,  more  effect  by  theii 
declarations,  such  laws  enter  into  the  sanctuary,  and  partici- 
pate in  the  fla(.Tednesa  of  its  character.  But  the  man  who 
quotes  as  precedents  the  abuses  of  tyrants  and  robbers,  pol- 
lutes the  very  fountain  of  Justice,  destroys  the  foundations 
of  all  law,  and  thereby  removes  the  only  safeguard  againet 
evil  men,  whether  governors  or  governed : — the  guard  which 
prevents  governors  from  becoming  tyrants,  and  the  govBrneJ 
irom  becoming  rebels. 

I  hope  your  lordships  wiU  not  think  that  I  have  unneces- 
sarily occupied  your  time  in  disproving  the  plea  of  arbitrerj 
power,  which  has  been  brought  Ibrward  at  our  bar,  has  bem 
repeated  at  your  lordships'  bar,  and  has  been  put  upon  tfta 
records  of  both  Houses.  I  hope  your  lordanips  will  not 
think  that  such  monstrous  doctrine  should  be  passed  over, 
without  all  possible  pains  being  taken  to  demonstrate  it* 
falsehood  and  to  reprobate  its  tendency.  I  have  not  spared 
myself  in  eiposing  the  principles  avowed  by  the  prisoner. 
At  another  time  I  will  endeavour  to  show  you  the  manner  in 
which  he  acted  upon  these  principles.  I  cannot  command 
strength  to  proceed  further  at  present ;  and  you,  my  lords, 
cannot  give  me  greater  bodily  strength  than  I  have. 

[Adjourned 
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■"    uKm.    X.     -  '     "-       ' 

OKLUNt  (BeDTenoto).    Memoirs  of,    , 

\nVimx\t     WilhNotciofG.  P.  Carpini.     I 
Trans,  by  T.  Roscoe.    F^rlnil.  | 

CERVANTES'    Qslataa.      A    Pulocal 
Romance.    Tnns.brG. W.J.GjlL 

Exemplftrr   Novelt.      Tnuu.   by 

W.  K.  Ktlly. 

Don    Quixote   de   Is    Mauoba. 

MotleuViTran^lEoa  rcvi»d.  WlihLock- 
hBtt's  Lift  and  Holes,    i  vols. 


PKliBuniry  Esuy  by  Rev.  W.  W.  Skral,  I 

V.A.    Porttail.    4  voU.  | 

OLAflSIC  TAI.ES,  conuinEnE  Ruielaa,  ' 

Vicar  DfWaktiicld,  Gulliver's  fmveli.uij  I 

The  Senlimenul  Journey.  I 

COLERIDGE'S  (S.T.J  Friend.  A  Series  I 
' —  Aide  to  Refleotloii.    CoufBuloni 


homugh'j  caiiiiKiignj,  4I0.  loi.  M. 
—  HUtorj  of  the  Hoiue  of  AiutrU. 

" '--  "--'-■q  of  die  Monirchybr 

jurgh  la  Ihe  Deilh  o( 
ii.     By  AitJidn.  Coxev 


iv'iTco. 


OUNKIMaHAH'B  Uvea  > 

Eminent  BHuih  Pimten. 
ud  ifi  fresli  Lives  by  Mrs.  t 


OE  LOUUE'S  CotutitatlaB  of  Eiw. 

Und,  in  which  il  is  eomparid  bolh  wilhdi 
Rspublidui  form  of  Govemioent  and  tkc 
other  Monaichles  of  Enrepe.  Edit  " 
Life  and  NoMi,  by  J.  MKBr.Bor,  i. 


ELSE'S  Sbabeepeare.— .9n  J''iaJ' 
EMBRSOHV    VTorki.      3  vols, 
n  published. 


VoL.  I. -Essays,  Lenar 


Table-Talk   and   ODmlsna.     By    ! 

T.  Ashe,  B.A. 
I^alnrea     on     Shakanere     anit    I 

other  Poets.    Edit,  by  T.  Ashe.  B.A. 

Conuinine  the   lectures  Iflkcn  down   in    , 
.aw..i   by  7.  P.    Collier,  ud   iHose 
livcredatBnsloliniStj. 
-  BtoKTaphla  Uterarla ;  or,  1 

■-■--'    Sietches   of   my    Lilerary 

"  ■    ~    3    Lay  Senr 


KS*i 


-  Hiao 


Uai.        ,     __ 

I  which  ii  added,  The  Tkw) 


COHHUfES.— .S'n  Pkilif. 

CONDE'S  HlMorr  of  tlie  Dominion 

of  the  Arab!  in  Sjain,  Trans,  by  Mrs. 
Cosier.  Portrait  of  Abderahmea  ben 
Moavia.    3  vols. 

COWrER'BC!ampleteWork>,Poema, 

CcnenwDdaica,  and  Translations.  Edit. 
nth,  tfemoir  by    R.  Sniihey.     <s  En- 


llected)— May-Day,  &c. 


Ryiand,    a  vols. 
Eaeaya :  On  Dedalon  of  Charao- 

Klf:  on  the   epithet  Romanlic;   on  Ik 
aversion  of  Men  of  Tasle  la  Evanaeliol 
Religion. 
Euare  on  Ibe  EtUi  of  Popular 

—  Essay  on  the  Improvement  ef 

Foat<Tlan«:  Mlected  bom  perialiuil 


STANDARD  LIBRARY. 


FOX  (Rt.  Hon.  C.  J.}—. 


I    QDIZOT'SHliMrrafRnirueQtktli* 


epruentkt 

fians.  by  4 


-  Engllah  Rovolnt 


OOETHE'S  Work!.  Trans,  inlo  E 
by  K.  A.  Bowrirg,  C,B..  Anna  Swai 

Vols.  I.  mid  II, — Aulabiography  at 


hyW,  Hnilht. 


I 


Tbje  German  £mieranb,  The  Good  V 
Vol.  V._Wilhdra  Meista's  Appninli 
^1.  VI.— Ct>nvnHt;on5  with  Erkem 


Complete  Edition. 

VoT  X.  —  Tonr  in  Ii^.  Two  ParU. 
And  Sedond  Rendaoce  in  RamB. 

Vol.  XI.— MiKellaneous  Travels,  Leiten 
—an  SwiLndand.  Campaini  in  France, 
Sise  of  Mum,  aiid  Rhine  Tnur. 

Vol.  XII.— Early  and  MiKeI1ana>u.-i 
Iintten,  including  Letters  to  hii  Molhr 
-Tilh  Bin 

Vol.X___      __. 

Vol.  XIV.-  Reii 
livan     Jind     AuhiLleid.        linmlntcd      II 

-  COTTMpOndBIlGa    Wltb     Sohlllsl 


I    HAUFF-S   Tal( 


la.  The  Caravan— The 
uidiia—TliB  Inn  in  Ih* 
tlatedbyProf.S.Meadd. 


BAWTHORNE'B  Talea. 


Vol.  II.— ScarlB  Letter,  ud  the  Hi 
with  Srven  Cables. 
Vol.  III.  — Traaslomiatiga.  and  Blitb*. 


-  EngllBli  Poet*  and  EngUah  Oomte 

-  The  Plain  Spaaker.    OpinionI 
Joolu,  Men,  and  Things. 

-  Ronnd    Table.      Conversaiiotu 


s,  Flays,  Bee,  Cock  Lane 

Ciiiien   oT  Ihe  World, 


Vol.    v.— PreTaces,    Nalnral    Hutory, 
Leneis,  Gnody  Tvra-Shoa.  Indei. 
QREEHE,  HARLOW,  and  BEN 


DriEinal  Metres,  wilh  Life  by  E,  A.  B 

ring,  C.B. 

—  TTAvel-Piotares.    The  Touintiie 


QBranf'S  Honaehold  T&lM.  With  [be 

Orifinal  Notet.    Trans,  by  Mn.  A.  Hunt. 
Inlrodoction  by  Andrew  Lan^,  M.A.     i 


BOHirS  USSARIES. 


HUGO'S  (VlotOT)  Dranutlo  Vlatka^ 

Hcinsni'  Ruy  Blu— The  KiDg's  Diviusiin. 
Tnnslaied  bv  Mn,  Ncoton  tiosluid  lud 
t.  L.  Sloiu. 

Poami, chiefly Lyiiol.     CoUccKdbT 

HUKQAKT :   Iti  Bistprr  and  B«to- 

BOTOHINBON  (Colonsl).  Hemoln 
of.  By  his  Widow,  wilh  her  Autobb- 
H«ph;ri  Kod  the  SLv£«  of  Lat^m  House. 

ntVINO'S    (Washington)    Complate 

Woiki.  nvols. 
Lift  and  I-ettera.    By  his  Nephew, 

INCITE  E.   Irving.     With  iDdei  and   > 

Pditiail.  ivali. 
JAMES'S  (a.  F.  a.)  Life  at  Rlatuu-d 

Cmii  lie  Lion.    Portmits  of  Richurd  and 

Philip  AuguBlai.    I  vi^ 

Lanla  XIT.    Portisits,    i  vdIi. 

JAHESOIT    (Hri.)  ,  SbakeepMiTe's 

Mnl^^iesoi..  "       '™™' 

JEAN  rATn»-^M  RuhliT. 


'Whiston's  Tmulali 
A.  R.  Shillelo,  M.A.  Wilh  Topographic] 
and  G««ripbicsl  Notes  by  Coranel  Si 
C.  W.  Wllion,  K.C.B.  Vols.  1  10  3  cor 
IRlning  Life  of  Jos.   ■  '    '      ' 


,    by   H.   T. 


Elkur  Wright. 
LAHABTINE'S   The 

Penonal  Memoirs  of 

French  Reioluiion. 

Ryde.    Porlraits  ofRc___, , 

Roland,  and  Churiotte  Corday.     3  iroU. 
The   Restoratioii   of  Monaroby 

in  France  (a  Seuuel  10  Ite  Ginwdists). 

Ths  French  ReTolntloaaf  1848. 

Portraits. 

1  and  EUana. 


LAMB'S     (Cbarlea)     SpodnwM 
English  Dramalic  Poeu  of  [he  tine 
Eliabelh.    Nolei,  nith  Ihe  EibKU  b 
the  Gwndt  Pliyi. 

Talfonrd'i  LBttsra  of  ChailM 

Lunb.      New   Edition,    by    W.    Cuew 

LAKZI'S   HUtory   of  Palntlne  la 

Italy,  f.om  the  Period  of  the  Rcvi.-'  -• 
the    tioe    Alls  to    the    End   of  the 
Centuiy.     U^th  Memoir  of  the  Ai 
Portniis  of  RaffiieUe,  Titian,   and 
renio,  after  the  Artists  themselTes.    1 


matlc  'Works.    Con 


LOCKE'S  FhUooophlcal  Vrorks,  am. 

tuning  Human  Undentsndine. with  Bishof 
of  Woicesler,  Malebranche's  OpinioDa,  IStr 


._J    Phijosiihy,    Re 
NMes.by'j!A°?l.j'^ 

Life  and  LetteTBi  with  Kittutsftoa  | 

his  Common-phice  Books.     By  Lord  Kinf. 

LOCEHART  {J,  a.}-Sn  B 
LONSDALE  {Lord).— ,7«  C 
LUTHER'S  Table-Talk. 


\J<.sl  jrablhhld. 


ice,  Ths  1 


MARLOW^E.    Poen 
MARTINEAirS     (Ebit 

ofEngland  (including  Hist 
(rem  iSoo-tS^G.     5V0U. 


I  at.—SaGmia. 
It)  Hhrton 
yoribe  Poud 

MENZEL<S   History   of  OcnnaBri 


1    he  Earl 


>e  CrimMB 


STANDARD  UBRAXi. 


lOLTairB   FroM  ^UTorki.    With  Pis. 


HITFOBD'B 


RD'B    jUlu)    OOT   VUlKEO- 
of  Run[  ChMisctcr  and  Sccdcct. 


'  It  id  not  tuo  much  la  aif  thai  we  have 
here  probably  as  ^ood  a   translalioD  of 


NEUIDER   (Dr.  A.)    Hlatory  of  tbs 

Ouutian  Religion  and  Chinch.  Tisiu.  bv 
J.  Torrey.  Wi.b  Short  Memoii.  .ovols. 
-  Ufa  of  Jesna  Clirlit,  In  Its  Hls- 


.    Ihe   Chrisii 


The  Flontliis  and  Training  of 

■    '™-"--—    Church   by  the   Apostles. 

byj.  e!  Ryl£ld.   "avo"! 


—  Mamoiialg  of  Christian  Life  In 
the  Euly  and  Middle  Ages :  bdudiog 
Jjiht  in  Daik  Places.    Trans,  by  J.  ET 

OCCLET  (S.)    Histoiy^  of  the  Sara- 

aod    SgTpL     Compising  the   Lives  of 


o  Uniy.  of  CBmbridge. 


L 


Ii'B  Thoaghts.  Trjinslatei!  from 
„ir:  .Ml  or  M.  Augustc  MoliuiM  \,y 
C.  Kegan  Paul,    3rd  edition. 

FEBCyS  RellquSB  of  Ancient  Eng- 

Llah  Poetry,  eonsistiiig  of  Ballads.  Songs, 
atid  other  iHets  of  oiTr  earlier  Poets,  wfth 


PHILIP  DE  GOBmiKES,    HemolTB 

■     ~       if  LooisXI. 

I»  the  Bold, 

...  .         With  ^"Zifc 

md  Nole5  by  A.  R.  Scoble.     Fottmiti. 

FI.DTAItOH'B  LIVES.  Newly  Tiuu- 
laled,  with  Notes  and  LJfe,  by  A 
Stewart,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  tmitr 
College,  Cambtidge,  and  G.  Long,  U.A. 

FOETRT  OF  AMERICA.    SeledUoaa 

from  One  Hundied  Poets,  from  1776  to 
iBtB.  With  Introdnclory  Review,  and 
Sfiecimetis  of  Negro  Melody,  by  W.  J. 
LtDton.  Portrait  of  W,  Whitman. 
RACINE'S  (Jean)  Dramatlo  WorlOi 
A  laelriial  ExEllsh  version,  with  Bio-' 
grBphical  notice.  By  R,  Bruce  BoBwell. 
M.A-.OiDn.     Vol.1. 


RADKE  (L.)    BlBtory  of  th«  Fope«| 

thi^  Church  and  Stale,  and  Ihelr  Ci»aiclt ' 


of  Julius  II.  (after  Raphael),  Innoce 

hfter  Vehisquei},  and  Clement  VII.  (aftH- 

History  of  Servla.    Trans,  ky  Uit. 

Kerr.  To  which  is  added.  The  Shive  "*  - 
vinces  of  Turkey,  by  Cyprien  Robert, 

History  of  the  Latin  ami ' 

tonic  Nations.  1491-15(4.  Trani.  bv 
P.  A.  Ash»orth,  tran^ator  of  Dr,  Gneiat^ 
'History  of  the  English  ConsIilutioD ' 

BEUUONT  (Alfred  &B).—Sc^Lar: 

REYNOLDS'  (Sir  J.)  Literary  'World. 
With   Memoir   and  Remarks   by  H.  "" 

RICHTBR  (Jean   Fatd).     beyasa. 

Autobiography,  and  a  short  Memoir. 
Flower  I  Fmit,  and  Thorn  FIeoa«i 

or  (he  Wedded  Life,  Death,  and  Marriagi 

of  Siehenkaes.  Transbted  hy  Alex.  Ewing 

The  only  complete  Engli^  translatiaii. 

ROSCOE'S  (W.I  Life  of  Leo  X^^with 


Mneniliccnl,'  with  Copyright  Notei, 
Po^.  Letters,  &^  Vilh  HemoiTat 
Roscoe  and  Portrait  of  Lorenjo. 
EtDSBIA,  History  of,  from  th^ 
W.  K.  Kelly.    3  Portnuts.    n  vols. 


aOHtrs  LJERAKIBS. 


WOBILLEm  WOTkl. 

Vol.  l.—HUlory  of Ihi Thirty  Vbui" 
Rl.,  A.  J.  W.  jifo   -  •'  •       "  - 


hLkiEoTyc— ,  ,,-„_      — 

W.  MotisoQ,  U.A.    Pcnnii. 

—     or,-  ot  Ihe   Rcvoll  in  tie 
Trials  of  CuurkEehiihiI 

Di«l»lblu«:eDf  Fmncc  preceding  iKt  ReiEn 
orHeiUTlV.  Tranil»IrftiyRev.A.J.W. 
Uemtaa  awl  U  Don  Schmiu. 

Vol  IIl.-DoD  Girloi.  R.  D.  Boyl«Ji 
— Uin  Stiun.  Malliib  — Mild  of  Or- 
laiu.  Adu.  Smnwick— Bride  of  Ho- 
wu.  A.  Lw^,  M.A.  Tognher  wiih  Ibc 
Uh  oT  Ibe  Chonu  in  Tngedy  (a  iborl 
Euay).    EngnvinEA. 

TbewDniDU  uc  all  [lanilaled  in  OKtrc. 

Vol.  iV,— Rofabas— Fi 


rfiffioily. 

The  Dnnuu  b  this  irolimic  arc  in  proH. 

Vol.  v.— Potnu.    E.  A.  Bowring,  C.B. 

Vol.  VI.— Essays,  .Cslherkal  and  Philo- 
•ophiaJ.  ■--■-'■— "--  "^ ■■ ••■- 


mbctweci 


tuliaMan. 
Vol.   VII.- 


SCHILLER  1 


Animal  and  Spiri- 

snd  Deub  of 
lcridK.-Williiun 
11,  K.C.B,,  LL.D. 


E  by  L.  Dora  bcbmiu 


-  TbeHlitoryofUteratme.Ancicn 
-ThePhllOBophyofHlmtorr.  Will 

-  Uodom  History,  with  the  Lcciure 


An,  ^May  on  Gothic  ArchiiKture,  Re- 
'  "  lanca  Poetry  of  the  Mid- 
[SEKBTV,  th«  Limits  of  the 
the  l^Lnguage  and  Wis- 
i.  By  E.  J.  MilliDRton. 
"■  '    Dramatic  Art 


die  Ages,  on 
BeaaTiful,  ai 


SCHLEQEI.   (A.    ..  .,    _. 

moir  by  A.  J.  W.  Moni&on.    PortiuL 
SCHTTMANN  (Robert),  BU  LUe  and 


Early  Lettera.    Tmn^Utcii  by  May 

Herbert. 
BHAKESFEARE'S    DramaUc   Art. 

Hit  iiibtory  and  Character  of  SbaltBDcare'E 
Plays.     By  Dr.  H.  Ulrici.     Trans,  by  L. 


BH£Rn]AM'&  Ito&nwtic  WoTkl.  Witk 

Memoir     Porlriit  {after  Reynolds). 
SBiXAT  (Bov.  W,  W,)— ^«  Chaucer. 
SISMONors  HlMarr  of  tb«  Utero. 

mreofthe  Soulh  of  Europe.  With  Nola 
atHl  McDioii  W  T.  Roscoe.  Ponrxiu  tl 
Sismondi  and  Dante.    3  volt. 

The  specimens  of  early  French,  llaliao, 
Spaniib.  aad  PomreK  Poetry,  in  Engliah 
VSe,  byCaryandothett- 
SBHTB'S  (Adunl  The  Wealth  M 
Nations.  An  Imiuiry  inID  the  Natumad 
Causes  of.  RepHnled  from  Ihc  Sich 
Eitilion.    Wilh  an  Inttoductioo  by  Ernest 

BBnTH'B  (Adam)  Theory  of  Moral 

^-—~ =■"■  -^ TO  the  First  Pgr- 


hy  Ihigsid  Stewart. 
SHTTH'S   (ProABior)   Lectnrei    on 

Modem  Uistoiy :  from  the  Irruption  of  tha 
Korthem  Nations  to  the  cIdk  of  the  Ajneri- 

LectnroB  on  the  French  Ravoln- 


tValty,  d 


.-Sit  Cimftr. 
llllaslmlid  Libra-y)  ktlu 
STURM'S    Homing    Canunniilii|s 

with  r.od,  ot  DcTolioiml  Meditations  for 

STTLLT.    Mamoim  of  the  Duke  of, 

Prime  Minister  to  Henry  the  Great.    Wilt 
Notes  and  Historical  Inuodncliou.     4  Pco 

TATIiOR'S    (Bishop    Jeremy)    Hid7 

Living  and  Dying,  with  PraytR,  conlain- 
ing  Ihe  Whole  Duty  of  a  Chrutian  and  the 

THIERRV S  Conqaest  of  England  b; 


By  W.  Hazlilt.  With  short  M> 

TSOTE'S   (Jean   de).  —  .^i 

ULRICI  [Jyt.l—Stc  .'ihakufei 
VABARI.  Uvea  of  the  moL 

Painters,   Sculptors,   and   Architects.     Hf 
Mrs.  J.  FostB,  with  selected  Notes.,  Foi^ 

vSu'cne  rfNotes  by  j!  P.'lSchte'r. 
WERNER'S   Templar ■    In    Crprna. 


WHEATLET.    A  Batloual  nimtrap 

tion  of  the  BooV  of  Conunon  Prayer,  bds( 
the  Substance  of  everythif^r  Litur^iical  11 
all  farmer  Ritualist  Commeotators  upon  tha 
fabject.  Frontispiece. 
yODUG  (Arthur)  Travels  in  Franc*. 
Filited  l.y  Miss  Dctham  £J»'Bids.    Wilb 


^ 


HISTORICAL  AND  PHILOSOPHICAL  LIBRARIES. 


HISTORICAL    LIBRARY. 

as  Velumes  at  51.  each.     (5!.  loj,  ftr  sit.) 
EVELYN'S  DlaTf  and  CoTri 


ih  the  PnV 
,  Sii  Edvrull  Hyde  (£>rL  otClkren' 


:.  Edilcd  h. 


ijVc,  Leir,  Knrslli 

H.B.— This  ed; 

from  Eveljn  and 


FEPT8'  JHoTT  and  Corrantondence. 
WiihLiftMdNoU     ■     ■      ■'^      -      - 
4  vol).    TV.  5.   Wii 


^    RAnnurn  1 


liiApr— ■- ■--- 

if 


;  JESSE'S   Memoiri    □(  the  Court  of 

!      England  uader  Ihe  Sluiiru,  induding  tlw 

p"u^U?aricrVMdvlte,  Ll;ly,''&"). 

'  Hematra  of  the  Pretendera  kni 

Iheir  AdherentE.    7  PortniU. 
,  NUOENT'S    (Lord)    Uemorlala    of 

:       M^oli'"'    11   Pwimiis    (»fi«   V.ndyke 

I  STRICSLAKD'S(ABae*)Ltveaortha 

I  LUa  of  Marr  Qneen   of  Scots. 

I  Ponmitt,    9  vols. 
I  Llvea  of  the  Tador  and  Stuart 


PHILOSOPHICAL   LIBRARY. 

17  Vols,  ai  c,s.  tack,  excepting t&oit  viarktd ethrrwise.     {3/,  igs.ftrstl.) 

or  the  Sclenca  of  Iuferauoa> 


BACON'S  Navmn  Orsanaiii  and  Ad* 

vucemcnl  of  Ltaiaiag.     With  Notes  by 
J.  Devey,  M.A- 
BAX.     A  Handbook  of  the  Hlitorr 

of  Philwo^hy,  fo      ■  '  "     • 

"""  Phlloaopbr  of  ttie  Sdencaa. 

Cmn  Si  Piiiiri 


^       By  E.   Bi 
■        •PnlcBom 

HSOMTE'B 

^K  CmnSii 
1^  LewB.Ai, 


I   bT  Kaufi 


irof"n 

_T.    J.    ^ 


ilhor  of 'The  Life  of  & 


By  G.  H. 


KANT'B   CTltlqae 

ByJ.M.D.  M?Jd. 

ProlaBOueuB 

Foutulalioiu  of  Naiiuiu  ct-ic 
RJ^y  and  Memoir  by  E. 


BUtory.  By 
Of  Pore  BeaBon. 
and  Mataphyaloal 


BCHOPBMHAUER  a 


SPINOZA'S  Chief  Worka.    Tnns. 
iDlnductioa  by  R.  H.  H.  Elwa.    3  1 
Thcolopco-Polil 


— Polilitui  Trul 

Vol.  II.— ImpiDvemenl 
staodlnE — Ethio — Leitcn 


Uaj  of  Philos 
JoonsoQ,  M.A. 


f 


SOff/fS  UBRARIBS. 


THEOLOGICAL    LIBRARY. 

i/Sj.  tack,  txcefling  tkaa  marked elhtrtvitc,     (3/.  ty.  6d.ptrsel.) 


■T-gPTT      Introdnotlon  to   the  Ol 

Teslamtnt.  By  Frifdtieh  Bleek.  Tim 
under  Ihe  Eupervi^ioD  of  Rev.  E.  Viiuble 
KisJdcnlLiiry  CnnoD  of  Lincoln.    1  vol 

CHILLI  KG^ORTH'B    RellBloil    c 


ETTSEBIDB.     EcolealABttaal   History 

oTEiiKbiuj  Pamplilliiu.  Bubop  arCeatea, 
Tnins,  by  Rev,  C.  F.  Cnise,  M,A.  With 
NdIu,  Uh,  and  ChmnolDgicil  TibleL 

EVAOSnTB.    HlBtorr  of  theChOTCh. 


PBILO-XDDXUS,    Works    of.     T 

Contemporary    of   JoscpbcA,      Tnuil-    I 

PHILOaTORaiCS.    ] 


ad  selected  NMei. 

ecloilaal 

Vitk  Nou 

maiks  by  Valesius,  and  Shoit  Usmsir.. 

Tagetber  «!lb  [be  EccLraiASTicAL  Hu 
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F 


COLLEGIATE  SERIES  AND  SCIENTIFIC  LIBKARY. 


1? 


A.  Carlyif,  H.D.    Purlra 
The  PnrgBtorlo.    F 

the  Oiiginal  na  Ihc  sa.tai 
pbDAtaT7  fJotes,by  W.  5, 

HEW  TEBTAHEMT  (1 

Grieslucti's  Tul,    Willi    I 
Mill  uid  Sduli  at  the  fwt 


COLLEGIATE     SERIES. 

lo  I'tf/i.  at  5J.  eiii-^.     (l/,  loi,  ptr  ut.'S 

,    D0NAU)90N  (Dr.)    The  ThMtr*  0^ 


I,  by  Joh 


IticGceek^r  With: 
in  Iho  Laaguige, 


fyJ-1 


^rsK 


BEKODOTna,   Not 


,    LI,D. 

.     Orlrlnal' 


AQASaiZ   Bud   GOULD.    Ontllna  ot 

CcoBpUBlivc     Phyalology    louching     th« 

Slntcture  and  Dcwlopment  of  the  Races 

of  Aniniak  Livineand  eitinct.     For  Schools 

[       ud  CollEges.  ^nWgeil  by  Dr.  WHghi, 


I   Analytia  aad  Snmmorr  of,  iriib 

a  Synchrguisiical  Tabic  of  Events— Tabl« 
of  Weights,  Measures,  bloney,  and  Dil- 
I  lances  — an  Outline  of  tho  History  tai 
I  Geography— and  the  Dales  gampletjd  Ircn 
I  GaJsTord,  Bachr,&e.  By  J.  T.  %h«1or. 
j  THUCYDIDES.  An  AnalrHi  a»A 
Suounary  of.  With  CbronoloEknl  TiUa 
1       of  Evens,  fie,  by  J.  T,  Wheeler. 

SCIENTIFIC   LIBRARY. 

h,  exupling  thou  marked  otkinohe.     (13/.  g/.  6,/.  fer  sti.) 
BRIDGEWATER    TREATISES.— 

ClULliiMrB  on  the  Adaptation  ol 

E»letnaL  Nalure  10  the  Mora]  and   Inlel- 
ofMan.   WithMeoH^ 


>f  Techuloal 


ISOLI.ET'8    Manual 
I'  Amilyiii:   a  Guide  for  Ihe  Testing  and 
Valnanon    of   the    various    Natnra]    and 

ud  Domestic  EcanDray,  founded  on  the 
work  of  Dr.  Bolley.  Edit,  by  Di.  Paul. 
100  Woodcuts. 

,   BBIDGEWATER  TREATISES. 

-  Bell  (Sir  Charles)  on  tbe  Hand ; 

ta  Mechanism  and  Vital  Endowments,  as 
nrindnE Design.    Preceded  by  aoAccount 


by  Rev.  Dr.  Cunmiin 

Front's  Treatiae  on  ChemUtrri 

Meteorology,  and  the  Function  oTDiE^^ 
tion,  with  reference  to  Naliual  TheoloET- 
Edit.  by  Dr.  J.  W.  Griffith.    9  Maps. 

Bnckland'B  OeolOET  uid  BUnara 

alogy.  With  Additions  by  Prof.  Ov" 
ProK  Phillips,  and_R  " 


»: 


.    VoLI. 


—  Roe»t'B  Anlma,!  and  Vegetkbla 

Physiology.     i6i  Woodcuts,    a  vols 

-  Kldd  on  tbe  AdaptaMon  □! 
Lemal  Nature  to  the  Physical  Condit 


osideifid  with  refcRDCe 


jiimal  l^^om,  uuTof. 


vised  by  W.  S.  Dallas,  P.L.S. 


f. 


BOBH'S  LIBRARIES. 


OARPENT£n-S  WoTb.-Cm«n-AiL 
Hcctmnlcfkl  PliU(HKiBlk7|  Astro- 
nomy, and  Kiirulugy.     A  Fopulu  Eipo-    | 

Tagetable  PhralologT  uid  S7»> 

to  the  Knoii'lEdgE  of  PlanU.  Reviled  b; 
E.  Luketlcr.  M.D..  ftc.  Nnmerau^ 
Woodo 


<X  Fhyalolon'.    Re 


CHEVRETTL   c 

the  PriD^[ple>  . 
of  ColoQis,  and 


I   Colotir.     Cooui 
Hutnody  and 
thtir  Applrooic 


led  Edi- 

CoDtrait 


Ta^eitiieii,  CaJi»ts,  Moniis,  GlasDg, 
Stunbf.  Calico  Prindng,  LatteTpTB» 
PdntiDB,  Mfp  Coloorinai  Dit&s,  Land- 
■cape  and  Flavei  GardcDinE,  &c  Trans. 
byC.  Maitd.  SbvetsI  Plates. 
With  an  addilioaal  Hries  of  ig  Plates 


BHID'S  Introduction  to  Aotronomr- 


-mtal  and  Nfltoral  Philo.-,,,.     „ 

U    EasT   iBtTDdncdon   to    the    Study  of 
Mechanics,     Pneumatics,     H]rdnistatics, 


..    ..lysital   Gtotcsy.     Bj  t, 

tdtea-Hrowne,  of  Lhc  GeoSeiaa  Surv.,  _ 
ngland.    Wilb  numtious  Diagiaiu  and 

—  TbB  Stndent's  Handboi 
HLilorical  Genlogy.  By  A.  I. 
Btown,  B.A.,  F.G.S.,  of  the  Gi 
England  and  Wales, 
-uranu  and  IllDSCradc.^  _„ 
lUdlnB  of  tbe  BHtiA ' 
Study  la  Geographica]  Evslo- 
l     J,    JlAes-firo^ne,    F.G.S, 

Ink 

B  Grammar  of  Aslroldgy  and  Tflbl 


along  the  Dune  t  Cwi. 

cuu  and  Geological  Map. 
PetTiRuitlDna  (md  tfaeir  Tesi 

ings.     Handbook  to  the  Oreanic  Remi 

inthe  British  Moseum.     Numetam  Wc 

cnts.    6j. 
Wonder*    of    Qeo1oK7 ;     O^i 

FDmiHar  Ejipreidcn  of  Geological  Phc 

iT,ena.      A   coloured   Geological    Map 


I   acHOtrW'B  £artti,Flanta,uidHan. 

I       Popular    PidurM  of  Naluie.    And   K»- 

bell'i  Sketdies  frcm  the  Mineral  KinedoiB. 


Kloctnaty,    Voitaism,    and 
4Di>  WoodcDti. 
KUUBOUIT'S  Connaa; 


—  Personal  Narrative  of  his  Tntveli 

rrans.,°wilh  NdIh^  by  T.^'r^."' ™Is°'* 


, .or.thiRelaliool 

and  Gntogicil  Sdeni 
I    BTAjnSTV   Clonifled   SynopsU  Of 
I       the  Frindpal  Faiclen  of  Ihe  Dalch  "' 

I        some  of  the  early  German  Maflen. 
George  Stanley- 
STAUHTOITB    ChOBB     Works.  - 


Trans,  by  E.  C.  Out 
HUNT'S  (Robsrl)  Poetry  of  sctence ; 

or,  Studieii  of  the  Phyiical  Pbenomena  of 
IfatBTB.  By  Robert  Hunt,  Professor  at 
Ihe  School  of  Mioe^. 
JOYCE'S  BclentUo  Dioloenei,  A 
PamUiar  Introduction  to  the  Arts  and 
or  Schools  and  Vanug  People. 


Nnic 
JOTOE'S  lutrodDOtlon  t 


the  Arts 


if  the 


Edit,  by  C.  W.    Heaiou,    F.C.S.     No- 
metmis  Woodcuts. 
iritE<S  (Dr.  A.)  Cotton  UannALCtnrs 

of  Great  Britain,  systematically  ' 
rated  ;  with  an  InirodHdi —  v!. 
jmparalive  Stat 


View  of  in 


Revised  by  P.  L.  Sinimands-    150  IQat 

craljons.    a  vols- 

—  FtiUosopbr    of    HannfMtiiTeai  , 


and  Coojmeixial  Ei 


of  tbe  SdenuSc.  Monl, 
"— nomy  of  the  Factoij 
ritain.      Rwisad   VI 
Komeroas   flgiotSi 


f  RSFERRNCB  LIBRARY. 

ECONOMICS   AND   FINANCE. 

SILBAHT'S  BiatorTi  PrluatplM,  and  Practice  of  BojikliiK.    Re 

A.  S.  Michie,  of  the  Royal  BankolScoLluid.    Paniail  of  GiUrait.    svot 


REFERENCE   LIBRARY. 

Valumci  al  Varieus  Prices,     (g!.  ^s.ftr  set.) 

AMES,  BaDdbooll  of.  Coiwindni 
Ticalisea  no  above  ta  Gbim!  of  ChjulM, 
Skill,  ud  Manila.  DEXleiilv.  bcludint 
Whist,  Billiards,  &c.    Edit,  by  Heniy  G. 

:ENFRET>8     Guide    to     Ensliali 

Coins.    Hevieed  Edition,  by  C.  F.  Kmry. 


BLAIB'S     Cliroiiologlcal     Tsblea. 
" "---"-f,  the  Chronology  and  Hii- 


dex  of  Dktea.  Compreheadiac 
incipal  Facts  in  Ihe  Chrcdulwy  and 
ry  of  the  World,  from  the  EatSest  lo 


vilh  Ihe  Chris- 


I 


Editic 
BOmyS  Handy-book 

Tables  for  Verifyinc  Dal. 
tumEra.    (ihEditim.. 

BtrcBAHAN>S  Dlctloiiar;  of  Bolence 
■nd  Tccknicnl  Terms  itsed  in  Philosophy, 
LiHraiuri!,  Professions,  Camineice,  Ans, 
and  Trader.  By  W.  H.  BuchanAa,  wtlh 
Supplomenl.  Edilcdby  Jas.  A.  Smith,  6j. 

CHRONICLES  OF  THE  TOMBS.  A 
Select  CoUcclion  of  Epitaphs,  with  Essay 
OB  Epitaphs  and  Observations  on  Sepul- 
chral Aniinuiiics,  By  T.  J.  PctliErew, 
F.R.S.,F.S.A.    11. 


With  Iht  laustraiiimt  ttlBttrtd,  151. 

COIHa,  UbhhbI  ot.—Stt  HtuKfkr^u 
OOOPEK'8  BfographlCHl  Dictionary. 

Ccmlainin^  concise  notices  of  upwaids  of 

DATES,  Index  of.-^ii  Blair. 
DICTIONABT  of  ObHDlate  and  Pro- 

Eogiish    Writers    previous    lo    the    iglh 
Century.        By    Thamas    Wright,    M.A., 
F.S.A.,  &C.    9  vols.  5J,  each. 
BFIORAKMATISTS  (The).    A  Selae- 

f,  Observatioos, 


IllB.itialion.i,  an  Appendii 
nected    with     EplEramaiatic 
byRev.  H.  Dodd.M.A.    «i. 


Piogteiis  of  Coinage  from  the  En. 
Thue.  by  H.  N.  Umnphreys.  140 
traliods.    9  vols.  £f.  each. 

I  Manila] 

Lie.    Contaiume  an  Ac- 

hsiied  in  or  relating  to  Great  Briton  and 
Ireland,  from  the  Invetition  of  Printing, 

Sw.T\11^^es,    Pa'Ju'j.-X. (A lo'^l 
31.  f^.  jpi-h,     Part  XI.   (Appendii  Vol.), 


i,&c.  ByW.A.Wheeler.M.A,  5J. 
POLITICAL     CTCLOP.SD1A.      A 

of   Polilicsl,    CoostitDtianal, 
■    "         ic     Knowledge : 


Dictionary  c 


olleclion,  with  Additions  fr 
anguage!     and      Sayings, 
[aiuns,  and  Phrase.    51. 
-   A   Polyslot   of  Foret 

panish,  pDituguese,  and  Danish. 


STNOHTHS  and    ANTOHTUS; 

Kindred  Words  and  their  Opposites,  C 
lecled   and   Contrasted   by   Vtn.    C. 


WHISHT  (Tli.)-J«  Did 


F 


BOUN'S  LIBRARIES. 


NOVELISTS'    LIBRARY. 

\t  Jr.  b.l.  tach,  excepting  those  markid  etktrmse.    (2/,  &.  Sd.ftrjtl.y 


\ 


BURNET'S  Evelliu ;  «,  1 
l^dy'i  Enlnuia  inra  the  Woild 
Burncy  {Sim.  D'Arblay).     Wi 

of'SySvHlM.'ad.    *" 
Caelll«.      Wiih    Introdnc 

Kols  by  A.  R.  Ellik    >  vols. 
DE    BTA^L.      CoTlnne   01 


I'  EsTptlnn  Prlnceii.     Trsns. 


J    PIBLOIira'S   JoMph    Andrevri  IMA 

his  Ftitnd  Mr.  Ahraharo  Adonu.      With 
I        RtBMs  Biography.    C™fii*a»*'r  flba- 

Amelia.     Roscoe'c  Edition,  rariioL 

'   History  of  Tom  Jonaai  a  Fonnd- 

ling.      Roic>x%    Edilisn.     Cmttalaiit'i 

OROSSrS    Mnroo    VUcontl.     Tiuu. 

byA.F.D. 
MANZONI.     The   B«trothM :    bsng 

>    Tnunlalion   of    '1    Promtsa    Spoii" 

Numemias  WoodcaU.     i  vol.     ji. 
STOVTE  (Mrs.  B.  BJ     muOa  Tom'* 

"-'——■"'        oo(  the  Londyi    S  fiill- 


Cabb  :  or,  Life  ■ 


ARTISTS'    LIBRARY. 

9  Volnmis  at  Vatiom  Pricts.     {2I.  %s.  6d.  per  se 


History   of  Armi   ud 

Fin  Ihc  Earliest  Period.  Ity 
Itminin.  Trans,  by  C.  C. 
\.,    A^M^tanl    Keeper,  S.   K,    I 


By  J.  K.  Pbmchi.    m>    \ 


LIBRARY    OF    SPORTS   AND    GAMES. 


BOHN'S     Hi 


7   Vehimi!  , 
QdbookH    of    i 


at-Ji.     (iL  151.  per  set.) 


VoL  I.— Cri 
Lyttelton ;  lawn  Tennis,  by  H.  W.  Wilbcr- 
foree;  T«mi!  ^d  Rackels,  bj-  Julian 
ManrifflU:  G0I5  byW.  T.  Linskill :  Cy- 
ding,  by  H.  H.  Griffin. 

Vol.  II.— Rowing  <uid  Sculling,  by  W. 
B.  Wbodgale  ;  Sailing,  by  E.  P\  Kmghl  ; 
Swimmijig,  by  Martin  Cobbetl. 

VoL  III.— AUJolics,  by  H.  H.  Griffin  ; 
Rugby  FoHball,  by  Hairy  VaRa)) ;  Auo- 
cislion  FooLbaU,  byC.W.  Alcock :  Skuing, 
byDougliis  Aduns;  Laoosw,  by  E.  T. 
Sashs :  Hockey,  by  F.  S.  Cr«iH-ell. 

Vol,  IV.— Boning,  by  R.  G.  Alknson- 
Wiim :  Single  Stick  and  Sword  Zxaax, 
by  R.  G.  Allansgn-Wjnn  and  C,  Phillipps 
Wolley :  GymnaJliQ,  by  A.  F.  Jenkin  ; 
Wistliiis,  by  Walter  Amiiln>ng  :  FEncing, 
by  H.  A.  Colmore  Dunn, 
BOHtrS  HandboakB  of  GauieB,    Neu 


Vol.1. 


.IE  Gam  I 


midk,  and  Suooker,  by  Ma 
Diaysim,  F.R.A.S.,  witb  a  preface  ^i>- 
W.  J.  Peall— Bspiielle.  by  'Berkeley  — 
Chess,  by  R.  F.  Green— Draughts,  Back- 
KammiH),  Dominns,  Snliuire,  Reverai, 
Go  Bang,  Rouge  ei  noir.  Roulette,  E.O,, 
Hazard,  Faro,  by  '  Berkeley.' 

Vo].  [I.  Card  Games,   l/nl/u/mi. 
nts:— Whiit,  by  Dr,  William  Pole, 
it.R.S.,  Author  of  'The  Philosophy  af 


CHESS  CONaitEBS  of  1B62.  A  col. 
lection  of  the  games  played.  Edited  by 
J.  LSwenthal.    New  edition,  5>. 

HOBTHT'S  GtuiiH  of  CheH,  b«tnc 

the  Matches  and  best  Games  played  bytha 
Ameritan  Champion,  with  explanatocy  and 
analytical  Notes  by  J.  Lsweuthat.  With 
ihon  Menoir  and  PoiUait  of  Moiphy. 

STAOirrOK'S  Cheai-Player'a  Hand- 
book.     A  Popular  and    Scientific   Intro. 


636  pages.    Diagrams. 
CbsBB-Flaper'i    Companion. 

Comprising  a  Treatise  DD  Odds,  D^ledion 
of  Match  Games,  including  the  French 
Match  with  M.  St.  Anmol,  and  a  Selection 
ofOrigirial  ProbJems.    Diagrams  and  Co. 


BOHN'S  CHEAP  SERIES 


■li  Sleiics  or  Essays,  mostly  rtfriattd froi 
ies,  anil  neatly  bound  in  stiff  papir  coi'er. 
tdgts,  sititabU  for  Raihvay  Reading. 


RIES.  1 


ABCHAM  (Bogei).      SchOleDuuMr. 

By  Pcafuur  Miyoi. 

FhyBi- 
EnBland  and  Engliib 

Weoilh,  Rclieion.  &c.  &c. 


sddcd  Oniiant.  I 


-  Twenty  EsHayn 

-  The  Condncl  ol 


which   fl 


,  and  A< 


n  Variona  Snb. 


HAWTHORNE  (Nathaniel).  Twice- 


IdTaics.    Two' 

-  Scarlet  Letter. 

-  HoiuB  with  tbi 

-  Transformatlo 


idOlhcrTalts. 

Seven  Oables. 

1  ;    or   ihi!    Marbli 


HAZLITT  fw,).    Table-talk;  Essay! 

on  Mtn  and  Manpets.     Three  Pans. 
Plain  Speaker :  OpinionB  on  Book?, 

Men,  and  Things.    ITiicc  Pans. 
—  Loclnroa  on  the  EngllBli  Comic 

LectoreB  on  the  English  Poets. 

LeotnreH  on  Iho  ChaTEictcrB  of 

SIlBliiispeare's  Plays. 
LectnroB  on   the  Literature  of 

the  Agt  ol  EUabelh,  chieflv  Dramaiii-. 


mVING    (WaabinKtoii).      Lives    of 

Life  of  Goldsmith. 

Sketch-book. 

Teles  of  a  Travoller. 

Tonr  on  the  Prairies. 

ConqaeatB     of     Granada     and 

Spain.     Twa  Parts. 
Life  and  Voyagea  of  Coliunbni. 

Companiona  of  CoInmbOB :  ITitir 

— -  AdTentorsB  of  Captain  Bouua- 

Knlokerbocker'aHlBtorrofNew 

Yoili,  from  The  beginning  of  the  Wor[|-  " 

the  End  of  Ihelhilch  DyaaUy. 

Talea  of  the  Alhambra. 

— ~  Conqnegt  of  Floilda  under  Her-  , 


-  BracebrldBC  Hall ; 


T  Lamcstaf^ 
or,  The  Hs- 


LADIB  (CharlOB).     Euayg    of  EUa. 

~  Eliana.    WJLh  Biographical  Sksicl 

MARRTAT  (Captain).     Pirate  a 

■      -         -  With  a  Memoir 


Ihe  J 


ulhor. 


\e  only  authorised  Eiiiiion  J  no  others  published  in  Englcmd  conttd 

the  Derivations  and  Etymological  Nates  of  Dr.  Mahn,  who 

devoted  several  years  to  this  portion  of  the  Work. 

,  WEBSTER'S     DICTIONARY 

OP   THE    ENGI.ISH    LANGUAGE. 

riiotone^  rcTisedand  improved  b; Chauncbv  A.  Goodrich,  D.D,,  LL.D., 

and  Noah  Portbr,  D.D.,  of  Vale  College. 


THE    GUINEA    DICTIONARY. 

I  Hew  Edition  [i8So],  with  a  Supplement  of  upwards  of  4600  New  Words  and 

Meanings. 

1628  Fages.    3000  HlostratlonB. 

The  fbatuies  of  liiis  volume,  whicb   render  it  perhaps  the  moat  nsefiili 

Dictionary  for  general  reference  eitaat,  as  it  is  oadouhtedlf  one  of  the  cheapeit 

boolis  ever  published,  are  as  follows  : — 

1.  Completeness, — It  contains  i  i4,t»o  words. 

2.  Accuracy  of  De?inition. 

3.  Scientific  and  Tbcknical  Terms. 
i.  Etymology. 

5.  The  Orthography  is  based,  as  far  as  possible,  on  Fixed  Frindpleh 

6.  Pronunciation, 

7.  Thk  Illhstrative  Citations. 

8.  The  Synonyms. 

9.  The  Illustrations,  which  exceed  3000, 

Cloth,  3if. ;  half-bound  in  calf,  301. ;  calf  or  half  mssia,  311,  61/,;  rue^  ZJ. 


With  New  Biographical  Appendix,  containing  over  9700  Names. 

THE   COMPLETE    DICTIONARY 

f  Contains,  in  addition  to  the  above  matter,  several  valuable  Literary  Appendices. 

and  70  extra  pages  of  lUustralions,  grouped  and  ctaEGified. 

I  voL  1919  pages,  cloth,  31/.  6d. 

'  Certaiolf  Ihe  best  practical  English  Dictionary  extant. ' — Quariirly  Saiiam,  1873. 

Prosfteitues,  Tuilk  Specitmn  Paga,  sent  past  free  on  apptiaUioH, 

*,*  Ta  bt  ebtmned  thmugh  all  BaokseUert. 


Bobn's  Select  Library  of  Standard  Work 

Price  IS.  in  paper  covers  and  is.  6d.  in  cloth, 
t.  Bacoh'S  Essays.     With  Introduction  and  Notes. 

2.  LESSIng's  Laokoon.     Beasley's  Translation,  revised,  i 

duclion,  Sm^.  &c.  bf  Edwaid  RcIL,  M.A. 

3.  Dante's  1  nferno.    Translated,  with  Notes,  by  Rev.  H.  F.  i 

4.  Goethe's   Faust.     Part  I.    Translated,  with   Imroduct 

5.  Goethe's  Boyhood.    Being    Pan    I.   of  the   Autobim 

TnnsUicl  hj-  J.  0.«.(era. 

6.  Schiller's  Mabv  Stuart  and  THE  Maid  of  Orleans. 


9.  Plato's  Dialogue's:  The  Apology— Ctiio—Phaedo — Pro 


.  Waterloo  Davs. 

Edward  BeII. 

.  Demosthenes— O: 


1 1.  Goethe's  Reineke  Fox,  in  English  Hexameters.     By  A.  Ra| 
ij.  Oliver  Goldsmith's  Plavs. 

13,  Lbssing's  Plays  :  Nathan  the  Wise— Minna  von  Bamhelin.| 

14.  Plautus's  Comedies:  Trinummus  — Menaechini  —  AuIuIm 
By  C.  A.  Eaton,     With  Preface  and  NohJ 

THE    Crown.      Translated    by 

The  Vicar  of  Wakefield. 

Oliver  Cromwell.     By  Dr.  Reinhold  Pauli. 

The  Perfect  Life.     By  Dr.  Cbanning.     Edited  by  his  nepfl 

Rtv.  W.  H.Chmmng,  W 

Lathes  in  Parliament,  Horace  at  Athens   and  other  piJ 

by  Sir  Gm^c  Olio  Trevtlyan,  Bin.  ■ 

Defoe's  The  Plague  in  London. 
iRviNG's  Life  of  Mahomet, 


ShoTl  Mima 

.  Hal'ff's  Caravan. 
,  Sheridan's  Plavs. 
,  Dante's  Purgatori 
.  Harvey's  Treatise 


'The 


',  Cicero's  Friendship  .^nd  Old  Age. 

Others  in  prepnratiov. 
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